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I Katbljaeftnl. 


VLTDIG SAOCERS?_ XU EAST-GERKAITY 


Berlin, — rurafg E^-vlth tte gvom - teei t ijsoa y^<of_M-eyevitne~Bg,- 

1 ? of,OleUershauaea,- Veit 

Berlin lienee Offieeri-h&Te-begun-iDreBtl^ atln g a »oflt suouauai "flylii 
According to thla. story, an otJect_"jr«ieBbiing & huge fiyiiig 


cblidre^* recently escaped from tbe SoTlet Zone.along vltb hla vlfe and lU 


daughter, GabrleUn, n^e ^e foUwing svom 
ribitenl "While T .wae.retumlig to ly hc»e vitb 

^briella, a tire of »y »otoreyele blev out near the.tcvn of Kaaselbacb. 
♦Jiit toward Hatselbach, Cabrlella pointed out som. 

vaa^tfllleht^T It ‘ of_abowt.lV0 «tera away froa us. Since it 

vaa twilight, I though that sbe_va» pointing at a young deer. 


^toreycle near a tree and walked toward the spot vhlcb 

*»w«Ter, I reached a spot ahJot jf^-eter*- 
i object, 1 realised-that ly first lirpresslOQ had been wrong. What 

about_A0 Mters away frioa u. They I “ 
^ »bliy_j|etaUlc_elothiiig. _ They were stooped 
OTcr and were looking at southing lying on the gr^. ' “ 


"T app^ehee untu I was only about 10. neters f rca ihea, I looked V 
eitlMterti ^ noticed a large object whose dlaneter I 

ettliated to be between I 3 and 15 neters. It looked like a huge frying pan. 

elre»^t^I^er^*<rhr ^ P«riph«ry, *bout 30 centlxeten in 

elre 4 afer«nce. The space between the two Mvi was ab/^«^f a l< * 
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DATE 

PUBUSHEO 9 Jul 1952 

LANGUAGE 'Cre«k 
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"FLYIBO SAUCERS". D! east GERMABy 


July .. molSfied vith tie_.vo«rt«at»OQy.or-« eyevttDei.r ‘ ■ 
^5'ye*r^ld Cknuan aol forMr. Bay^ofjJleleerihaujea, Ve$% 
B«rlln^lnt«niseo«e officer# h&ve.begun latestlgatiii« 4 jsoBt ttnusual "flylM 

wi oT>Ject "retenlillDg az.hug« flyla^ 
^ U 

chUdxe^* Mc«atly ese&pel fron the SoTlet-Zone-alon^ vUh hi# rife and eU^ 

de^hUf, Gabriena^-ftade the fellwiag ivoro 
atateaent la»t veek before a Jud^e:- -"Whlle ljraB_retamlB« to ly ho»e vlth 

oe>f the-tovD of:SaMelbach.- 

♦iP valklng along tovard Haeselbach, “Cabrielia pointed out »ob«- 

vaa'^tvitL* Jwavay- frcw da. Slaee-it 
vaa twilight, I though that ahe_vas-point tag at a young dee r.‘ 

^toreycle near ^tree and_vaUed toward^thejapot which 
r ^ pointed out. When, boverer, I reached a apot abort 55 ietere ” 

fr«^the object,^! reallxed that ay flrat lapreaelon had been wrong. Vhat 

!*\I[*I* **° vho werr:DOW. about-^0 *etera away froma^ They- 

.ee«d to be drc.eed la aone-.htay aetaUlc elothiag. They werTrtoS^d 
OTcr and were looking at icwething lying on_the. ground. . ^ 

^ ^ only abort 10_«terV I looked 

eetlmtirto thei.l not iced a large object wbo ee di ameter 1 

eetlnated to be between 13 and 15 setera. . it looked lUe a huge frying pan. 

®^ bol«i OQ It* periphery, aVout 30 eentlBeten in 
til ^ tJ;. T>e tveeD t he two row*_waj_abort O.jl •etera. On 

t<^ of thl* »etal Object wai a black conical tower about 5 Mter* high. 
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■At tbAt ffiooeot, icy jRugbter, vbo bad reoalned a abort distance behind 
B*, called ue. The tvo nea Bust bare beard ly daughter'a YOlce becauae they 
iBaoedlately JvDsped on the conical tover and disappeared Inside. 

"I had prerlously noted that one of thVa lamp on the front part 
of his body vhlch lit up at regular Intervals. 

"Iiov, the side of the obje«t“oh^hlch the holes had been opened began to 
glitter. Its color seemed green but later turned to red. At the same time I 
began to bear a slight hua. While the brig htness and bun I ncreased^ the 
eooleal tover began to slide dovm Inlo the centeF^f the^bject. The vhole 
object then began to rise slovly from the TjrovuidlaM“rotate like a top. 

"It seemed to me as If It vefe supported hy“the“^llMrleal plant vhicb 
had gone dovn from the top of the ob ject^ through the center, and had nov 
appeared from its bottom oo.the_grov4ndri-_-.- - ^ , 

"The object, surrounded by a .ring of flames, vas nov a certain number ef¬ 
fect above the ground. 

♦I then noted that_the vhole object hadlrlsen elovly_froin the ground. The 
cylinder on vhlch It vas-supported had hov dleappearedlyithin its center and. 
had reappeared on the top o f -the o bj ect. _^_ 

“The rate of climb.had_nov_become greal^r, At_the“sa»e time sy da'ughter- 
and 1 beard a vhistllng sound slmilarlto.that heard.vhen a bomb falls,_ 

"The object rose .to a horl tontal-po elt too. turne d tovard a neighboring . , 
tovn, and then, gaining alMtude, it.dtiap yared over-tbe. he ights .and forests ~~ 
in the direction of Stockheioi"— 

Kany other per60DS.JVb0-liTe_iD the same area as.Linke later related that 
they sav an object vhlch they thought ^to^he-A-comet. _ A shepherd At sled “that 
he thought that he vas looking at a conet moving avay at a lov aitltude'ffom 
the height on vhlch llnke stood. 

’After submlttlng-hls testimony to the Judge . Lthke mad e the folloving 
statement: "I vould. have thoughVlthaf.both Ky“da^hter end I vere dreaming 
If It vere not for the follovlhg ~elemebt_lavolved; When the object had 
disappeared, 1 vent to the place vbere it bad been- 1 found a circular 
opening InJI^e ground and it vas" Q uite Avideht" that it Was freshly dug. It 
vas exactly the same shape as the conical-tower. 11 vas then convinced that 
I vas not dreaming." 

Llnke continued, "I bad never heard of the tenn 'flyltig saucer* before I 

escaped from the Soviet Zone Into Vest Berlin._When I sav this object, I 

immediately thought that It vas a nev Sovletmilltejry machine, 

"1 confess that I vssselied vith fright because the Soviets do not vant _ 
anyone to know about their vork, Kany persons have been restricted to their 
movements for many years In East.G«many because _they. knov too much." 
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"Sov, the tide of the object on vhieb the hole* hAd been oj>ened began to 
glitter. Its color seeaed green but later turned to red. At the saae tlae I 
began to hear a slight bua. While the brlghtoess and buA laereaeed, the 
conical tover began to sHde dova Into the center of the object. The vhole 
object then began to rise ilovly fron the ground and rotate like a top. 

"It seeaed to B>e as If it vere supported by"the“cylihdrlcal plant vhlch 
had gone down from the top of the object, through the center, and had nov 
appeared from Its bottoa on the ground,--- 

"The object, surrounded by a ring of flames, vas now a certain number of 
feet aboye-the ground. 

-I then noted that the vhole object had risen slovly from the ground. The 
cylinder on vhlch it was supported had nov disappeared vlthlo Its center nod 
bad reappeared on the top of the“object. 

"The rate of climb had now become greater. At the same t'lme sy daughter 
and I heard a vhlstllng sound similar to that heard vhen a bomb falls. 

"The object rose to a horltontal“^8ltl^ tunied tcward a neighboring 
town, and then, gaining olUtude>^-it di8appeared-Ovef_the_helghts and forests 
In tbe direction of Stockbeim," ' 

Many other persons vho-llye ln_the_8aroe area asLlnke later related that ^ 
they saw an object which they thought to he a comet. A shepherd ■etated“thAt 
he thought that he vas looking at a comet moving avay at a lov altitude from 
tbe height on vhlch Llnke stood. 

‘After sxibmltting his testimony to tbe Judge, Llnke made the /olldvlo^J_ 

8 tate me at s "I would have thought .that both ay . da ughter and I _ye f eidreamlng . 

If It vere not for the follovlhg ele me nt in v olved: When the object had~ 

disappeared, I vent to the p lace vbere-lt had been. 1 found a circular. . 

opening in jyie ground and:It .vas qulte^videh^r”tha^irTt vas freibly dug. It - 
vas exactly the same shape as the eonlcal^tcyef.' I vas then convinced-that^TTT' 
I vas not dreaming," 

Llnke continued, "I had never beard of-tSeT^ena “‘flying seucer':“before I 

escaped from tbe Soviet LoneIInto_We'BtLBerlin. When I_8av_thlS-ObJect, I 

-immediately thought that it vas a ncv Soviet militar y.machin e. ' 

"I confess that I vss Telied Vith fflA ht^ because the So viets do not vant 
anyone to know about their work, tony.p ersons have been res tricted to.tbelr,:^," 
movements for many years in East Germany because they know too much.' 





Kiuutes 

of 

Eraneh Chief's Meeting of 
n August 1952 


The meeting vas at C335 In^^, Sleale^^^ffice vitb a quorum conalstlng 
ofW. SulliTan, ehainran,-l-lr, iheni, Mr, Barnard, Mr. Engle, Dr. Fairchild, 

> 7 ^-, 

Dr, Fondaier,-^a^. Cordon, Dr. Earldn and Mr. Bajala. . 

SulHv^opeaed the meet leg saying that a project.!? _to be_, 

started in the Division on "Flying Saucers. It>^suggasted hj 

Odarenk^tfcat this projectrbe set up to EaintalnJtSe'fUe tereeiJ^lXsIs^ 


0iLifdde--s«<*t«rt5“on such matters' fx! fco'VulHF ' ^p"l&sr■^I 5 ^-t■^at«•!^ne^‘le^^ge 
-to.^&P 5 dt -the - Dtvi slda~aM of flee to take a stand 

and to fonrolate an.opinion~as:.®lght>6 required. 

V • 

ATIC has the job of fixaing-out-about fcbeee fljlcg saucers and iesping 
records. Cl^ls ^ cenbers 

of the P<E Division-ero to look intO-tbis project and see vhat the/ can 
contribute to this probleDr—Each Branch ssssr appointed a representative; 


J^oaa^s^ gtt' 


find out vho is handllng-the project get'a past history of 

vhat has b&es found out in the field of meteorology, radar and the other 
sciences. He should secure reports from ATIC and bring vs up-to-date on 
vhat has been dose, 

Sts el^ wanted to know if P&E should be in the position to answer 
requests coning to us. Since ATIC'has a standard form for reference 
purposes, requests would be answered through contact with them. Air Force 
has local agents to look into any q- estions coning to then, ATIC has-a?' 
record it vas believed, to cover the whole world. 




Th® loeetlBg vas at GS35 SUela’ ^ ^fflea vitb a <iuor\Ba coaslstlng 

SuHlvan, ehalrmafl, Mr, ihem, Mr. Barnard, Mr, Englo, Dr. FalrcMld, 

^ 7 ^, 

Dr, Fondiller,-:¥3^- Gordon, Dr. Earkln ard Mr. Raj a la, I 
^fr. SuUlTi^openad the inaeting hj saying that a project is to ho 
started in tbo F&E Division on "Flying Saucers." 10*^ suggested by 

Cdarei^that thle project be set up to Eal!italnJ&fUo be-^^tsaErrsb-. 

ciitAida,«>*^«ct5 on snob natters -easd-tcrbaiSa- .;pnSJ upM - t o-d a te 'l m e^4gd'go 

j*-. ..-..I ■ to perait the Divlsioa and office to take a stand 

and to forsulate an opinion as might bo required. 

" ITIC has the job of finding-out about theofr'flying saucers and keeping 
records. responsible for getting, infornation for CI4. Ali menbers 

of the PS Division are to lock into this project and see vhat they can 
contribute to this prohlen. Each Eranch'sssarXnpointed a representative: 

\ Mr. Elby frsr Ff^sieSj-amW.—Barcar^for Electronics CoOTiunicatlons. 
Kay GordoS is Project Officer j^dr th e Divlsj-on, is to 
find out vho is. handling the prbj rct'jigr ORRj.a5t get'a past history of 
vhat has been found rout in the field of ^tedrdld^ radar and the other 
seieneos. He shovQd secure reports.froa.ATIC bring us up-to-date on 

vhat has been done ---- - . --. 

I^-. Steel^vaated to know if PdE should be in the position to answer 
requests coring to us. Sinc^’ATIC hjss a standard forr-for reference.- 
purposes, requests would be aesvered through contact vitb then. Air Force 
has local agents to look into any,_q’ estions coedng to them. A?IC has-tf' “ 
rocord^ It vas believed,”to cover the whole world. 

It was stated thatj^. S, tosson^ who may he a special officer in 
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A-2, ffifijr to atlo to codI rlbutoosomothing 
gave a siZEaar7 of tha' 5 years that 


ething to,this problec!. SyOltYan*| 

Strong spent 


There vas no specific prohlem to be discussedL-*:Sh^ meeting was 


adjourned. 


XXiiJuXiiXLEX 


tdstributioa: 
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rLT IBG' SAUCERS IB SPAIH ~ABD~ BOfiTH 'AFAICA 

f f SMOKB-mrLIHG OBJECT OYER BAaCEEPSA Tggier>. Kay 92 

_Barcelona, 21 Kay - As I.-cr 6 ¥¥ed-V 05 ?-Antonlo Avenue on jay vay to^the 

. nevapaper office, I sav a strange.ohject f 

: tloD of Prat Airport, about. 2^000leeters; above ground,-and: lea.vlng a wide smoke 
.-trail. It did not look like a^aircrafv (neither Prat nor Sabadell airport ad- 
' Vultted any knovledge of the object), and unlike the so-called flyi!^ saucers, 
'Ht vas proceeding In a stralghtiliue, vitbout eaU of tv! 

volvlng 00 an axis. The object seeaed to me to be rocket-shaped, wd the saoke 
came out of tvo points close together, merging. l*^o 

Ky colleagues at the office eav the smoke but not the object. Over Bada- 
lona, about 10 kilometers away, tbe object stopped traiUng smoke, disappeared 
for a fev seconds, and reappeared, .again omlUing smoke, several kilometers 
farther away. The newspaper office yas eooa floo ded with telepnone calls fr o 
people who had seen tbe object. A friend of^ took the picture of the smoke 
, trail. — Valentin Garcia 

j - ^he picture shows a diagonal stripe of-diminishing width and ^ 

shade than the sky over the dark bulk of a building cornice. It is attrl^ted 
i to Francisco Andreu. The caption eays that the picture vas taken on 1? Kay, 
j although the report Is dated 21 Ke^y J - — 

! USU5UAL OBJECT OVER TUBISIA --Algiers, Bcho“d'Alger, 4 Jun 52 

^ Oft 3 June# about 2000 hours, msmy Inhabitants of Sousse sav a flyi^ oh- 

' Ject traveling Altty speed from west'to east and emitting a pale green light. 
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THIS IS UNEVALUATEO INFORMATION 


: ^ yLTIHG SAUCiKS- IN SPA IK A?IP SORTH AFRICA 

£MOK 2 -TRAn.DIO OBJECT OVER BARCELOHA - - Tangly" Bsparia, 22 May 52 

Barcelona, 21 May — Ae ITroe«ed-Joe«^Aatqni<> Aveoue on my vay to |he 
newspaper office, I saw a strange ohject.flying at high speed from the dJrec- 
tiOD^f Prat Airport, about 2,000 cetera above ground, and leaving a wide smohe 
. traU. It did not look like an aircraft (neither Prat nor Sabadell airport ad- 
''radtted any knovledge of the object), and unlike the so-calle^flyl^ saucers, 

MX. was proceeding in a stralgbt-linaT-vitbout emitting flashes pf light or re¬ 
volving on an axis. The object seemed to ne to be rocket-shaped, and the smoke 
came out of two points close together, merging into a single streak. 

Ky colleagues at the office saw the sasoke but oot^the object. 
lona, about 10 klloiDetersiewsy,Jtbe^ject stopped trailing saoke^dlsappeyed 
for a few seconds, and reappeared, again emitting smoke, sevewl kilometers.^ . 
farther away. The newspaper office was soon flooded with telepiione.calls frm 
; p^pl^wSo hid seen the object...A friend of ours took the plcture.of_the..s«oke .. 
, trail. -• Valentin Garcia.. 

i . ^he picture shows a di8goDal.ttrlpe_.cf:d^^i8hing widte_wd lighter in 
^ shade then the sky over the dark" bulk’xTf a buUdl^ cornice. It is attri^U 
i to Francisco Anireu. Tbeicaptlon says that the picture was taken on I? May, 

; although the report Is dated 21 May^/—_^__ 

I 

I _ 

• . UHUSUAl OBJECT OVER TUNISIA «- Algiersi Echo d'Alger, U Jun 52 . 

I On 3 June, at about 2000 hours, many Inhabitants of Soussq saw a flyl^ ob- 

I Ject traveling at dlszy speed from west to easVan^ ® green light. 


















OO.V-23759 


miSG SAUCER OVER MSXKBS, watOCCO — Al«lera, 11 Juft. 52 

Tvo vUDe«6«8 reported ft rty^wovlng ftt 

on 7 June 1952.' Otte cf them vlth tLt of eooe'T-JB plftftea 

lightnlL« epeed. , He v« rtle^to .^ov\y coBparl.on. Tbe vft- 

flying new tbe Soke 2d made bo eound.* It drew near, 

SS^iSrr^eSiTJn ?brs;,nt^p:l^nd then dleappe^ed tnvard Ifrane In 
the south. 

mMUO BISO ABO« TAOURIKirHCSOCOO - A)glrr., leSo i'AlgerrlS •>« 52 
. • its tiirt* 10S2—j-*tranfijefpbehomeo*ft 

On the morning of 15 J^« a dUc of.vMte^l^e . 

SAoeKS om CASASLWCA ** ' 

js«. cU: 


I 

i 

i « 


t 






the south. 

mxaa disc am umna, Morocco » Aui.r.r*«»o 5* _ 

• _ ,c Time 10^2 a BtrengJk'PhenoiMioC'n appeet'ed above Taoiff- 

- Od the Bornln^ of 15 ^52, “ * a disc of vhUe fleaee 

SAbCKR om CASABUSCA - Algiers, Journal d'Alger, l6 Jun 52 

is»u isr. ca«.uo«. 
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Deputy Assistant Dlrector/SI 

Actins Chief, Ueapona & Biulj^e^t Pivlsloa 

•flying Saucers" 


1 August 195 a 


1. Pursuant to your request for overall evaluatloa of "flylag 
saucers" acd associated reports,-tbo following is psrtlneatj 

ft. Of loco to 2COO such reports receive by ATIC, a 
perccfttac;© are de^ly "phoneyAn dually lar^ ' __ _ 
psreeatace can be eatisfactorJLly ej^ained as ki-ova flishta 
of ^iently_ooerstional_U,S. equip^t (aircraft, veathsr 
Cocoas, etc.) and . otbers aro-undoubiadly of nAtir>«»i 

- P^eacGena (noteorites, clouds, aberration of light caused 
by thermal ijn^rsloardr fenectlbas/^^ 

b» Less than ICO reasornbl—credible-reports recain_ ■ 

•ia«raai.nablo!Let-tKis-tire; rc-arcing.these resorts,. 

tfcere is.no.pattem of specific sices, configurations, 

c^Tftctoristics, perferr4nce, or locatloa. .Tfce ' -— - 

of thess reports ars £eaerally no noro or less credible—.. ... 

ths sources ■of_ tV.9 other categories . It is crobabld^”^ ^ ' ' 
^t if-conplet <rinforraticn.vere availa ble forJr^ssgf.t.iy- 
'unsTpl&iaable’l reports; be evaluated into - - 

categorres-as-^^oeted in "a>L above, 

^2, Kotvithstandihg the foregeing tentative facts, so Ion;' as 
a series of reports regains ''une:i?lairi3bae'!-(ii:teroia3stary ascecls 
orir^ ^^ft ceir.g th^ughly_excl’ided fren cccsideratiou) 

.ecu^res tha^ in.3mssace“cbntlnu9 ccTvorage of thg trjbject. 

—-r-3.—It is recozsended that GIA sunrsillanco of subject r-^ttn* 

la coo^r^ticn ^/ith^.rcporautborlties of prli-iv operational concern - 
c^vinued. It is strongly trgsd, hovevor, that no indloatloa 
^ cr-concom reach tlie press or public, in vie-./ of their 

p^ta,...e a.xr 2 ist tendencios to aeeeot such interest as "co^fiii 3 ,to'’T" 
of tne scr,.adns33 of "uapubUshed-factsW-in tho hands of tbo U. s. 
Gcvermnrt* 

.f* Officer of 

S lnteniger.ee Center at Vright~?attcrcon Air Feres 

^ ^ coiipvehensive briefing ralatM to this 

® August 19:>2, Subsequent to obtainin’^ full <Je Jails a 
Q&x^xdii acsalysis vm bo prepared ard fon^urded.” * 


'\^APO 7A1 








Acting Chief, Ueapcnn & JkjuliKent Divlsloa 
•FJjlng Saucers" 


1> Pursuant to your reouest for overall evaluation of "fljlM 
eaucers” ard associated reports, the following la pertincnti 

a. Of loco to 2000 such reports received by ATIC, a 
largo percentafo are clearly fpj,>,nsy». An equally large 
perceatage can bo satisfactorily e?^tiinsd as known flirhto 
01 currently operational U.s. eoulpreat (aircraft, weather 
b^oons, etc.) and rany others-are-^-aoubtcdly of natural 

(notcorites, clouds, aberration of light caused 
\5y IheTEat iaversioa or reflectTbas," etc.)". 

b, Loss than lco reasonablv eredibls reports recain 

at this 11:73j rogarctng thsso reoorts, 

- is pattern of specific sises, confisurations, 

cb^ractoristics, perforranos, or location, Ihe sources " ■ 
of thosa reports are geuarally no iiore or less credible 

the sources of the other categories. Jt is crot^ble ‘ 

.iat if .complete iziforaatica wore available for T^esently 
'c^expl^riiblo" rsports 7 “tr.e 7 , tco, could be evaluated into 

categories as-isdicated in "a" above. 

2. KotwitbsUrding the foregclng tentative facts, so long as 
^^J^s^re.TsuLns-l'uncsplainable" (iaterplaastory aspects 
oririn not csing tnrroughly excluded froarcondideraf*oa1 
cauvicn reejaires. tb^t. intemseace^continue coverage of the jrjbject. 

—- - recaraended that CIA.sur/eillasco^f subi'ect ratt^ ' 

authorities of prii^aiy operational cofiJerti 
continue. I o is strongly, urged, bovoTOrrtSiVEo irdicatloa 
cr^concern roach tiio press or pebUe, Ln view of-tbeir 
to cccopb such interest as “confirvatorT" 

of tns sounaasss of .fxapubUshed facts" in the Knrdg of tha 0: «?—- 

CovsTiUjent. . 

-^9 arranged with the Ccs^anding Officer of 

the .-ir^ ;5^-’iical-irnt?lliper.ce Center at Vright-Pattcrcon Air Feres - 

^ co'.qji-shen3ive.briefing related to* this 

^bj-^v on S Au.gust 19?2, Subsequent to-cbfoinin^’full details a 
dei.aiu.oa analj*cis idll bo prepared and fon,-ai*do<i,” * 
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^URCE Pie Presae. 


yLYIHG SAU(7ERS 07ER-BEICIAH CONGO IIRANIUK MIHE S 


PrlU SiUe 


Recently, -two fiery dieTcc vere“6lghte4 over the uranium mi nee located Its 
:?Hhe southern part of the Belgian Congcrio^tb^ Eltsahethville district,. east of 
the Luapula River vhlcb connects the Reru aud BangveoI^laXes. '^^disX^T ' 
glided in elegant curvee and changed thetr.pi^ltlOn many times, bo that from 
helov they sometijnes appeared as plat€8, “ovai8, arid siopiy licest Suddenly, 
both dlslcs hovered in one epot and then took off In a unique slgzag flight to 
the northeast. A penetrating hlesing and hueejrig B ound va s au dIhle to the on¬ 
lookers helov. The vhale performance lasted—frota 10“to 12 sdnutes. 


Coounander Pierre of the small Bll^hethvllle_airfield Jimredlately set out 
In pursxilt vlth a fighter planer—On his first hpproach he came vlthin about 
120 meters of one of the disks. According.to his.estimates, the "saucer" had 
a diameter of from 12 to 15 meters andTWs^dls^us^haped. . The inner core re- 
\ malncd absolutely still, and a knob coming out froia~the center and several 

• small openings co\ild plainly be seen. The outer rlai vas completely veiled In 

' fire and must have had an enormous speed of rotation. The color of the metal 
vas similar to that of aluminums r—nm “r “■ “zt- “z 

The disks traveled, in a precise and light manner, both vertically and 
horizontally. Changes In elevation from 6 OO to 1,000 met^s could he scconp- 
llsbed In a fev seconds; the disks often shot dovn to vithln 20 meters of the 
tree tops. Pierre did not regard it possible that the disk could be manned, 
since the irregular speed as veil as the heat vould maie it impossible for a 
person to stay Inside the stable core. Pierre had to give‘‘up pursuit after 15 
■ minutes since both diska, vith a loud vhlstllng sound vMch be beard despite 
the noise of his own plane, disappeared in a straight line toward lake Tangan- 
; ylka. He estimated their speed at about 1,500 kilometers per hour. 
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TH}S IS UNEVALUATED INFORMATION 


m 


JURCE Pie Freese. 


yLYLKG SAUCE RS OVER B EIflIAJt CONGO HRANIiyrMIRF.S 

Fritz Sltte 


Recectiy, 1 .vo fiery dUke vere sighted oy» the ureaium mioee Iccated-in 
'^he southera part of the BelgiM'CoDgo Id the Elisahethville dietrict, cast of 
the Luapyla River which connects the Meru and Bangveolo lakes. The disks 
glided in elegant curves and changed their poflti^ajh^lllilOj so that from - 
helov they sotBetlmes appeared as plates, ovals, and slmpiy^lines. Suddenly,.- 7 ^ 
hotb disks hovered In one spot and then took off In a unique tlgzag flight to 
the northeast. A penetrating hissing and hutting sound vaOkudlhle-tO-the^oo-- . 
lookers below. The whole perfonnance lasted^fr^lOTo lS adnutes. -- — 


CoimaBder Pierre of the siLall Erisah^h^Ue air field limed lately, set .out 
in pursuit with a fighter plaPe~0D ~liii8~fl^t'h pp roa ch~he cane vithio about 
120 meters of one of the dlsksl=Ac^dlDg to his estimates, the "saucer" had • 
a diameter of from 12 to 15“Bet^8“and vas discus-shaped. The inoer-core re»- - 


malced absolutely still, and a knob ccmicgjout jrpo the; ce^ and several- 


soaII openings could plainly be-seeo. The outer ria was completely veiled In 


fire and must have had aD~enorac>usr-6 pged~of rotation. The col or of.the metal.. 


was similar to that of aluBlounii^--- ^- 


The disks traveled Id a precise and H ^t~BapDer, hothT vertically.and___ 

horltootally. Changes in elevation fron 8 OO to 1,000 meters could be accoopT__ 
llsbed in a few seconds; the disks often shot dovirto within 20 meters of the . 
tree tope, Pierre did not regard it.posslble" that“the“dTsk could he manned, 
since the IrreguLlar speed as well as th^ beat would ~make it impossible for a 
persoo to stay Inside the stable core, - Pierre had to give'up pursuit after 15 
minutes since hotb disks, with a loud whistling souiid which be heard despite 
the noise of his own plane,—dleappeared“iD a stralghfiine” toward lake Tangan¬ 
yika. Be estlinated their speed~at about 1^500 kilonetMS" per hour. 

Pierre is regarded as a depeodahle officer.arid a zealous flyer. He gave 
a detailed report to hia superiors which, strangely enough, in many respects 
agreed with various res^jlts of research"^ T ■ 















oo-w-a3^2 


The eVeteb "belov shows the coostructlOD prloclple of the "flying ssuoers. 
The ceptione are, lo part, purely conjecture, based on reports by pilots vbo 
oureued the dishsj In part, they were learned from secret research Institutions. 
The central core contains the explosive (SP) and the instapatlons for radar 
steerage (R). It has catapult knobs (KZ) and antennae (AN) as veU as colter- 
pressure bousing (GO). Around this core, a rim rotates which has Jets (D) on 
Its upper and lover side, plus fuel chsttbers (DB). The roller bearing Is sbown 
by the letter Lr- The launching occurs at a sharp angle In the manner 
discus throw; the revolutions per minute of the rim probably amount to 22,Ow. 
The Jets on the bottom of the rim serve to propel the disk.vertically upwards; 
lateral steerage results from switching on and off various Jet groups, 

Appended sketch, follows;? - - 

^ - 








discus throw; the revolutioos per aloute of the rim prchehly amount to 

The Jets oo the bottom of the rim serve to propel the dish vertically upwards; 

lateral steerage results from swltchiog on and off various Jet groups, 

Appended sltetch foUov8_:7 
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COiTsISNTS A>T> -SUGCESTIONS OF UFO PANEL 

Ceneral . 

The Panel Members were Im pressed witty the l ack of__ 

souna data in the great majority of case histories. Among 
the case histories of significant~slghtings discussed In 

detail were- the folloWtii^ - -y—- . - 

Bellefontaine^^Ohio (1 Aug ust 1952); TreBo atoa,-Utab 
(2 July 1952); Great.Falls,.M6h;aod.(15 August 1950); 
Yaak, Montana (1 Se'ptewber 1952); Wa’shlhgton, D.C. 
area (IS July lS52)TaQ<l Haoeda A.F,B7, J^pan 
(5 August 1952), Port_Euroa,_Michigan.(29 July 1952) 
and Presque Isle,-Maine (10 October 1952).. 

After review and discussion of these cases (and.about-- 
15 others, in less detail), the Panel concluded that 
reasonable explanations"could:be suggested for nest sight— 
lags and ”by deduction"and scientific ineth<>d It could be 
induced (given additlonal'data) that other cases might be 
explained la a similar manner’*. The Panel-pointed out that 
because of the brevity..of .s.orae_slghtings_ (e .g, , : 2-3 seconds) 
and the inability of the witnessesto express themselves 
clearly (semantics) that“conclusiva explanations could not 
be expected for every case reported, Furthentiore, it was 
considered that, normally. It would be a great waste of 
effort to try to solve most of the sightings, unless such 






CCaaiENTS AKD SUGCESTIONS OP VFO PANEL 


Ceneral , 

The Panel Members were impressed with the lack of 
sound data in the great majority of case histories. Among 
the case histories of significant sightings discussed in 
detail were the following: 

Bellefontaine, Ohio (1 August 1952)} Tremontoni-Utah 
(2 July 1952); Great Falls, Monjana (15 August 1950); 
Yaak, Montana (1 September lS52)77:_Waf5hington, D,C, 
area (19 July 1952); and Haheda A.F.B., Japan 

-(5 .August 1952), Port Huron, Michigan (29 July 1952); 

and Presque Isle, Maine-(10 October 1952). 

After review and discussion“of these cases (and about 
15 others, in less detail), the Panel concluded that 
reasonable e>:planations could be-sugg ested for most sight¬ 
ings and "by deduction aad'sctehtlfio.method it could be - 
induced (given additional data) that other cases might- be 
explained in a similar manner’*; -Th^Panel pointed out that 
because of the brevity of some sightings (e.g.2-3 seconds) 
and the inability of the witnesses to express theaselves^iz::-. 
clearly (semantics) that-conclusive.^xp.lanations could not- 


be expected for every case re ported. Furthermore, it was-“ 
considered that, normally 7 -lt would be a greafwaste of - 
effort to try to solve most of the^lghtihgs,njiDles3 such 







action would benefit a training and educational program • 
(see below). The-writlngs of.Charl^'rort were referenced 
to show that -^strange things in the sky" had been recorded 
for hundreds of yearsii^ltZappeari^ obvious that there was 
no single explanation for a majority of the things seen. 

On Lack of Danger . 

The Panel-concluded unanimously that there was no 
evidence of a dir©et_threat“t6iiTattonal security in the 
objects sigh'ted. Instances of "yoo Fig hters" were cited. 
These were unexplained phenomena sighted byLalrcraft 
pilots during World war II in both European and Far East 
theaters of operatlooTifhereIn "balls of. light" would fly 
near‘of with the aircraft andmaneuver rapidly. . Th'^y.'werft : 
believed to be electrostatic (slmilarto St. ElBO’sfire) 
or electroaagnetic phenomena or posstbl^IJLlght reflections 
from ice crystalsin the air, f^t“their“exact cause or 
nature was never definedr- If the term "flying, saucers''^ . 
had been popular-ln“1943-lfl45, theseobjects would.have 
been so labeled.i:___ 

Air Force Reporting System. “ 

It was the panel!s opinion.that some of the Air Force 
concern over UFO's (notwlthstanding“Alr Defense Command 
anxiety over fast radar tracks) was probably caused by 
public pressure, .-The.result today .is that tbe Air Force 
2 



has Instituted a fine channel for receiving reports of 
nearly anything anyone sees in the sky and fails to under¬ 
stand. This hasbeen-partlcularly encouraged in popular 
articles on this and other subjects, such as space travel 
and science fiction. The result is the mass receipt of 
low-grade reports which tend to overload channels.of 

communication with naterlal_qul-te_lrrelevaat to hostile- 

objects that night some day^ppear;-“The Panel agreed.. _ 
generally that this mass of pppr-quaility reports containing 
little, if any, scientific data was of no value. Quite ..... 
the opposite, it-was possibly.dangerous in having.a-nilltary 
service foster public concern in "nocturnal meandering 
lights”, The-iaplication being,-since-the-Interested,. ... 
agency was nllitaryj-that these objects were orrmtght be 
potential direct-threats to national security. Accordingly”, 
the need for deeiaphasl^tion made^i.t.self ap^rent. Coaaehts 
on a possible educational program .a.re. enumerated below, 

It was the opinion.of one of the Panel aiembers. that 
the *'saucer” problf!f:hadi^beenzfbuild to_be .different in 
nature, from the.detectlon and loves.tigaJtlon of Oenaah V-1 
and V-2 guided nissiles“prlor to their, operational use In 
World War II.":7Iir.this..l_9j3_-l_M4.1jy:_e_lligence operation 
(CROSSBOW), there was excellent intelligence, and by June 
3 ”'".. 





1944 there was material evidence of the existenco of 
"hardware” obtained from crashed vehicles In Sweden. This, 
evidence gave the investigating team a basis upon which to 
operate. The absence of any "hardware” resulting from 
unexplained bTO sightings lends a "will-of-the-wisp” nature 
to the problem. The results of tho Investigation,_to date, 
strongly indicate that no evidence of hostile act or . 
danger exists. lYrthermore, -the-cu rren t reporting system:-: 
would have llttle^value.in the ease of detection .of._cneny 
attack by coaventlonalTalrcraft or guided missllesj-tmder 
such conditions ”hardware”^Wild be available almost at 
once. 

Artifacts of Extraterrestlal~Origi P«_ 

It was interesttngto note that none of the members of‘ 
the Panel were loath to accept that th^s^e^^ night be 
visited hy g>xtraterre strial intelll gen ^Jbe ings of somo _ _ 
sort, sor.e day. imat they did not find was any evidence 
that related the objects sighted to space travelers. One 
of the panel members, in his presentation, showed how ho 
had eliminated each ofthe Known and probable causes of 
sightings leaving him "extra-terrestial" as.tho only one . 
remaining in many cases— Hl^bachground as, an aeronaut¬ 
ical engineer and technical intelligence officer could not 
be slighted. However, the Panel could not accept any of 
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the cases cited by him because they watfe raw, unevaluated 
reports. Terrestrial explanations of the sightinsswere 
suggested in-sone cases, and in others the tine of sighting 
was so short as to cause suspicion of visual Impressions; 

It was noted by others-of the“Panel“memb^s Ithat extra¬ 
terrestrial artifacts, if-they did exist, are nocausefor 
alarm; rather, they are-In the realm of natural “phenomena “ “ 
subject to sclentifiC-Study:,:just_as:cosEiic rays were at. 
the tine of their discovery 2Q years ago; This was ' 

an attitude in wbich another of the" Panel members did not .. 
concur; as he^felt'that such artifacts would be of iemeditte 
and great concern not onlyltd^lthelV.S;'but to alirbbuntfles".T 
{Nothing like^ a ^common threat^to unite peoples*.) It was 

noted that present -as tronouical^ Knowledge:, of“ the solar.systea 

"f- 

makes the existence of intelligence'beiiigs (as.we know the 
terra) else;vhero than on the earth extremeiy.IunliKely, and 
the concentratlon-of their attention by_any__controllable ' 
means coaflned“to any one "conti n ent .Of the earth <juite -: . 
preposterous. 

Treraop.ton, Utah, Sighting.-—-^ nz.:- 

This case was considered significant because of the 
excellent docunentary evidence in the form of Kodachrone 
motion picture films (about 1600 frames). The Panel 

S-. . 





studied these films, the case history, ATIC's interpreta¬ 
tion, and received a briefing by.xepresontatives of the 
DSN Photo Interpretation Laboratory bh their analysis of 
the filn. This team had expended (at Air-Force request) 
approximately 1000 man-hours-of.professional and sub- 
professional time“ in - the preparation of graph plots of 
Individual.framesiof_the.film, shoving apparent and 
relative motion of objects.a&d variation in their light- 
intensity. It_was-th“e bpihibhlof the_P. I.L. representatives 
that the objects-sigbted were not birds, balloons.or__^__ 
aircraft, were, "not refl^tibn^becaus^h^e was no 
bllnJsisg while passing through 60® of arc** and were, 
therefore, ’'self-luminous". PlotsJof motion and variation, 
in light intensity-ofMhe-objects wore displayed. While 
the Panel s:eabers_.v7ereri'i^pr essed by the" evident enthusiasm> 

Industry and extent of-gffort of the'.P.l.L. team, they_ 

would not accept the-conclusions reached, ..Some of the 
reasons for this.were.as follows: 

a. A seol-sphsrtcal object can readilyl--:: 
produce a reflection of sunlight without "blink¬ 
ing" through"60®"of arc travel. 

.b. Although"lib"dFfe“vias'available on the 

"albedo" 6I birds orrpolyethyiehe balloons 







In bright sunlight, the apparent motions, sizes 
and brightnesses of the objects were considered 
strongly to suggest birds, particularly after the 
Panel viewed .a .short film .showing high reflectivity 
of seagulls In bright sunlight. 

c. P.l.LVdescflption of tho objects sighted 

as "circular, bluish-white" In color would be 
expected in cases of specular reflections of _sun-. “ 
light from convex surfaire^-vhere the brilliance.---- 
of the-reflectioinfould~obscure~ other po.rUons of 
the objectT:- 

d. -Objects_iaithe_Gr©.at_misj^£e were..,.. 

-believed to hay_e. probably been aircraft, and the . . 
bright lights such reflections^ 

e. —There was no valid reason for the attempt 
to relate the objecAs .i» .the -^emon^^^^ sighting A®, 
those in the Creat"FSlls sighting. - Tbls_nay_have_ 
been due to misunderstanding In their directive* - 
Ihe objects..in:.the Great Falls sighting.are .. 

strongly suspected of being reflections of air¬ 
craft known .to have been in. the area. 

.f.- The intensity change in the Tremonton 
lights was too great for acceptance of the P.I.L. 
hypothesis that-the_spp.arf.nt_mot.iph-AP<3 changing 
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Intensityof the-lights indicated extremely high, 
speed In siaall orbital paths. 

g. Apparent lack of guidance of investl-> 
gators by_those familiar with UfO reports and 
ejqjlanations. 

h. Analysis:of:light_intensity of objects 

made from duplicate rathef_than original film. 
The“orlginal film was noted.to.have a much lighter 

background (affecting relative brightness of- 

object) and. bhe obje^ts_appaared„much less bright. 

1. ^Method -0f - Obtaining idata_pf_1 ight _ 
intensity-appeared faulty because of unsuitability 
Of equi pmeDt- ajBd .Questlonable assumptions In making 
averages Of ^^adlag ^- - '■ . ; « - 

jr No data had been, obtained on the sensi- 
tivityof Kodachrome fila-to-light. of ^various 
intensities.using the same camera type at the 
same lensropeBitfg^ " - 

k.-rHand-L'j it ter'-'-frequencies (obtainable 
from e arlyrpitrt^o.C.Tre mon t o n f i Im) _ we re no t 
renovad from the-plots of_th@_i'single_p.ass plots" 
at the end of “the“film;Ey^ ““ - 
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The Panel believed sti’onjly that the data available 
on this sighting was sufficient for positive identification 
if further data Is obtained by photographing polyethylene 
‘•pillow” balloons released near the site under siailar 
weather conditions,,checking bird flight and reflection 
characteristics with competent ornithologists and calculating 
apparent ’*0” forces acting upon objects, fron their apparent 
tracks. It was concludedIthatI_thorre$ults_of such tests 
would probably.lead_to_cre.dit.ab.le_explaDatlons of value in 
an educational or tral3itag- prograa“ However, the panel 
noted tbat-thecostln technical nanpower.effort required 
to follcw up and explaio_ every_one_of_thQ thousand or . 
more reports-received Ahrough- chapn els each year.-(1,9 00 in 
1952) ccuid not be-justtfledT^It vas felt that.there_willl^ 
always be sightingsr _for_whichicbm plet e:d,a ta Is liking, 
that can only be explained with disproportionate effort 
and with a lbKg“tiae^d.elay^if^t“^ll.~the long.delay in __ 

explainiag“aweighting_teods~to eliminate any intelligence- 

value. The educational or-trainicg prograia sho.uld have .i 
as a najor:purpose th^_ ation oA popular feeling that 

every slgbting^no matter-how poor" the data, must be 
explained in detal1._AttentldhTshouId be..directed to the 
requireaent among scientists that a ne\? phenomena, to he 
accepted, must b® completely and convincingly documented. 

9 - 
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In other words, the burden of proof is on ;the slghtor, ^ 
not the explainer.--— - ‘ 


Potential Related Dangers , • 

The-paoel Members were in agreement that althougli 
evidence of any dlrect threat from these.sightings”was~“~ 
wholly lacking, related dangers night well exist resulting 
from: 


a. —Misidentlficatiorrof actual eneny-arti=-- 

facts by_defeose_ nersonnel. ^ 

b. Overloading of em8rgo^y_reportisg ;. 

chaanels“wlth "false’V infornatioa ("nolsoto-slgnal . 
ratio!i) ._ . .. . 


c,—Subjectivity of public to oass’hysteria -rT-v-j- 
and.greater—vulnerability to possibl e-eneiTiy-::iii.i 2 --i - ±l 


p sy cho lo g lea 1 warfare^ 

The firststwo of these pro blems ma y seriously affect 
the Air Defense intelligence system, and should be studied 
by experts, possibly underuADC7”^ If UFO's become dis¬ 
credited in a reaction to the "flying saucer” scarejror if. 
reporting channels are' saturated with false and poorly 


documented reports, our capability of detecting hostile 
activity will bs reduced. More co mpetent screening o^ 
filtering of reported slghtingsat or near the source is 
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required, and this*can best be accomplished by an educa¬ 
tional program. . 

Geog ra phic Locations of Unexplained Sightings. _ 

The map.prepared by“ATIC“shWlag gcographlcJLocations . : 
of offieiall>Lreported iinexplained sightings (1952 only), 
was .examined by: the“panel“. TlTts map s fio^ clusters in 
certain strategic areas such as Los Alanos, This might ' ^ 

be e xpl a I ne d on - the bas i s of 24 hour- w a t chf ul “guard “and 
awareness of-securltV - neasures“ “near-such. locations7" On - 

the other hand,_there-had beenzne sightings In.the vicinity __ 

of sensitive-related“A2-^stablishaents while there were___ 

occasionally_suitIple^cases-of-unex plained sightings in. : 

non-stt'itegic areas, rurthermofe.-thefe ap peared to be _ . 

no logical”relatioaship to population-centers. The Panel 
could find no-ready-Iexplahation.for thOsel-cliistersil- lt ’ 
was noted, bcwever, that if terrestrial artifacts were to “ 
be observed, it would be likely that they would be seen 
first near foreign areas“rather^thanTcentral U.S, 

Instru.iiectatlon_to Obtain"Data: : ■ 

The Panel^was of the op inion that the present.ATIC 
program to place 100 inexpensive 35 bim, stereo cameras 
(Vldeoa Cameras) In the hands“of^arious ulrport control * 
tower operators would probably produea littlo valuable 
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data related to UFO’s. However, it vas recognized that 

such action would tend to allay-puhlic concern in the 

subject until an educational progran had.taken effect. It _ _ .. 

_was believed that pfocureisent of these cameras was partly 

the result of publicpressurein.July 1952. With the poor . _ 

results of the year^lohg-prbject TOINKLE prograa of 24-bour ■ 
lnstrunentatlon-_watch“(twO: frames" of film showing-nothing 

distinguishable), a widespread prograa o^ sky\vatchihg would . 

not be expected to y_leld__ puch direct data _of_value._..- 

Ihere^wasr conslderabl e-dis cUssioa of 7?^'possiblf _"_sky . ~ ^ 

patrol” by_aaate.ur_:JLStr.on.OBerjL_^nd_by wide-angle. caBeras,. . 

It was pointed out ithat.atfpr^sebt. a coDslder.able_.ftact.lon._.__ 

of the sky is now:i=^ar.d his been. for.many yearsz-r;--.under:^r^:;;:\-:7=7;;;-"^ 
surveilla 2 ce=every^cleaEilnight in several toeteor and aurora • 

observi-g prog raps as wel l as sky mappihg'prograQS at the _ __ . _ 

various locations—iisted below, AltfibughTthe attention of :_ __ 
these astroaoaers is largely-directed-toward.identified ..._•__ __ 

. rather than unidentified objects, no case pf:a~ny:striking 
unidentified object is known to the Panel/ Such an object 
would nost certaioly_J^ozrep 9 rted if .found on patrol plates". 

A case was cited where'xn astronomer refused to 
'interrupt his exposure ln“order to photograph an alleged 
sighting In a-diffe/ent-phrt-Of -the. sky, suggesting that if 
12 ^ 
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a program of vatcbiug could be an adjtiact of planned 
astronomical programs, little cost would be involved and 
that the trained astronomical personnel might photograph 
a sighting of an unidentified Object. 

It was agreed by the panel that no government-sponsored 
program of optical nation-wide sky patrol is worthvvhlle^^: 
at the present timej-and that the “encouragemeht of amateur 
astronomers to undertake such a program might have the i. 
adverse effect of over-eaphaslzing /'fIyin^saucer’'-“stbries““' 
In the public mind. “Kowever, the issue of radar-scope 
cameras for recording-peculiar radar' echoes would serve 
several purposes,.includiagithe.better.understanding of 
radar interference-as well as Id^tifl^Tlon of UFO's. 

Radar Problem of Mutual "IhtWferehce. 

This character!stro^ problea-Qf radar"dpera tioa——_ 
wherein the pulse-signal :(of approximately the same -- 
frequency) from station A na y be •pick ed~up pn^tho screen -; - 

of station B and.show as ist high-speed tTacK or series of . 
dots was recognized to have probably, caused a number of- .—:.- 
UFO reoorts. This problea was uBd erllhed by iofoi’aatlon 
received indicating ADC concern:in solving this problem 
of signal identification before service use of very 
high-speed aircraft or guided missiles (1955-1956), One 
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Panel member believed that one answer to this probleo was 
the use of a "doppler-filterl^in the receiving circuit. 
Another suggested that.the problem night be better solved 
by the use of.a -‘'controlled jitter" wfaereJn the operator 
receiving "very fast tracksV <on the" order of lOOO-l^OOO 
Eph) would operate a circuit which would.alter slightly 
his station’s pulse frequency rate. If the signal received 
on the screen-had beenzcaused^by-nutual interference with- 

another statioa,_the track .would now show itself at a.- 

different distance froa the center-of the. screen^lf- it“ “ 
still appeared at all. Sucha technical.solution was thought 
to be slaplerland-would:cost.muclTT^iV than a ’'doppler filter 

Unexplai r.ed - C6~s¥ic-'^!a^'Phenomena t—^^— 

Two reported cases w_er-e-exaainedFI10ho at Palomar 
fountain, Callforniar ln^October_ 1949, .when cosnic ray 
counters went "off:scale-for_a-few_seconds", apparently 
while a "V" of_flyiijg saucers_was observed visually; and 
two, a series of obsewations. by the "Los_ Alanos Bird - - 
Watchers Association'! from-August 1950 to. January 1951,- 
when cosnic ray.coincidence counters behaved queerly. 

Circuit diagrams aadrecords“were“avallable'for the latter, 

and a Panel member was also quickly to point out that the 
recorded data \7ere undoubtedly, due to instrumental effects 
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that would have been recognized as such by more experienced 
observers. 

The inpllcatloil that radioactive effects were cor¬ 
related with unidentified flying objects in these two cases 
was, therefore, rejected by the panel. 

Educational" Program ; 

The panel's concept o<_a_broa4 educational progfasi 
integrating efforts of all concerned agencies was that It 
shculd have-two major aims: training and "debunking".-: - 

The,training aim wouldrosult in,proper recognition 
of unusually- llluainated_objeotS- (e.g., ba lloons^ 'aircraft' 
reflecti6as)_as:well as natural phenomena,(meteors, fire¬ 
balls, mirages, aoc tilucent' cl'ou'ds i. Both visual and 
radar recognition are concerned.-.There would be many levels 
in such education , f11 s^ted persb'nne 1. to command .and 
research csr5onael,__p.elatlve-emphasls and degree of 
explanation of different progra ms wo u ld c orrespond to the 
categories of-duty"(e.g., radar o perators ; pilots; control 
tower operators; Ground Observer Corps, pwsonnel; and 
officers acd-enlistedS^""ca'teies) , This 
training shouldresultriha marked reduction in reports 
caused by nisldentificatlon and resultant confusion. 

The **debunklng"’"^iR woul^ resuIt“ih“reduction in 
public interest:in“"flying“saucers" which" today ev 9 kes a 
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strong psychological reaction. This educaillon conld be 
accomplished by mass media such as television, potion 
pictures, and popular articles” is “of “such education . 
would ba actual case histories which had been puzzling 
at first but later explained. As in tho case of conjuring 
tricks, there is much less stimulation if the "secret" is 
known. Such a programshould tend to reduce the current - 
gullibility of the public and coasecuently their suscepti.^ 

bllity to clever hostile propaganda. . 

Members of the Panel had various suggest!^ related 
to-the planning of such an educational prograaTT:It was :: 
felt strongly, that-psychologists familiar with mass’psyr^v . 
Chology should advise on the nature, and extent of the 
program. Also, someone familiar~w 1 thr&asX corau.nication 
techniques, perhaps’an’advertising .exp^^t,,b® helpful 
The" teaching techaiQ ues-used-for-alroraft identif icatioa -. 
during the past war-were cited as an e.x_ample~of a similar’ 
educational task;— Th^TaSSteurzaTSironoHey.s: is:the U.S. 

might be a poteatial source^of enthusia_stlc“talent_!!to- 

spread the gosp el'*;'-" It ^as^belleved that bu j^ ices s clubs, 
high schools, colleges; -and televis ion sta tions w ould all 
be pleased to cooperate"in the showing of documentary 
type EOtion pictures if prepared^ln-an interesting manner. 
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The use of true cases showicg first tho "oystcry’* and 
then the ’’explaDattons" would be forceful. 

To plan and execute such a program, the;Panel believed 
was no nean task. The current investigatory group at ATIC 
would, of necessity, have to be closely integrated for 
support with respect to not‘only the historical eases but 
the current ones. Recent cases are probably nuch note 
susceptible to ex planation than o lder ones; first, because 
of ATIC’s experience and, secondly, their knowledge of most 
plausible explanations. Th^Panel believed that some 
e-xpansion ofnh^ATICiefforVjwould certainly be required _ . 
to support ■ such a p;^3ran, _ It was be 1 ieyed 1 nappropriata 
to state exactly-ho w la rge a Tabl e~nof Organigation would be 
required. 

The ?ar:er bellev^d“that, -wlth ATIC's support,. the 
educational-prograa-of—training and debunking** o ut lined _. 
above nig h t _ba:re quired ~fo f~^~^i nimun Of dee and one-haIf 
to two years^:—At the end of thi^time, the dangers related 
to ’’flying saucers” should have been greatly reduced. If_no_t 
eliminated.- Cooperation from other military services and 
agencies concerned (e.g.. Federal Civil Dofense“Ad;aiiiistra- 
tion) would be a necessity. In investigating significant 
cases (such as the Tremonton, Utah, Sighting), controlled 
experiments night be required.. An example would be the 
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photography!ng of "pillow balloons" at different distances 
under similar weather conditions at the sltOi 

The help of one or two psychologists and writers 
and a subcontractor to produce training filds would be 
necessary in addition. The Panel cots idered that ATIC*s 
efforts, temporarily expaMed as necessary, could be most 
useful in inolaaenting an y action taken as a result of 

its recosKendations_ ExpTieflcezand r.ecovds in AT 1C would 

be of value in both the pu blTo^du catioaal and service 
training program envisaged;—At lea stools' Panel nembWwas 
of the opinion that after-pubri:c^lVlbility lessened and 
the service organiaa t ions p-such-as-ADC, had-been. train©d_.to 
sift out the more-readily ek plajped-s purious.sightings,- 
there would still be'a-role^for a very modest-sized'ATIC . 
section to coos with~ th e-residuum-of i tem s of possible . 
scientific ictelligence^^value.T--Thi:s^se.cl:.iP5;should. 
centrate on energctlcally“following up those cases, which .. 
seemed to indicate^tho evidence of unconventional enemy, 
artifacts. ReportS“Of such artifacts would be expect ed t o 
arise mainly from western outposts in far clcser proximity 
to the Iron Curtain-than Lubbock, Texas'. 

unofficial Investigating Groups . _ 

The panel took* cognizance of the existence of such 
groups as the "Civilian Plying S.aucer .Investigators" 
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(Los Angeles) and tb© "Aerial Phenoaena Kesearch Organ- , 
Izatioa (vasconsln)", it was believed that such organiza¬ 
tions should-be watched becauseof their potentially great 

influence on nass thinking If widespread sightings should_ 

occur. The-apparent irrespoasibilitjr and-the possible us©- 
of such groups for subversive pur poses should bo kept in 
mind. 

Increase in y-anber.of Sightings. _ 

The consensusuf the. pane i_was, based" upon the history 
of the subject, that the number_of_sighting^Could be“^" 
reasonably expected. tc i ncrease ^gain this "su«aer. :: - 





SCIENTIFIC ADVISORY PANEL ON UNIDENTIFIED 
FLYING OBJECTS 
14-17 January 1953-. 


Kvldenco Presented . 

1. Seventy-five case histories of sightings 1951-1952 
(selected by ATIC as those best docunehted). 

2. ATIC Status and Progress Re ports of: Pro ject — 

CRDUGE and Kro.iect BLUB BO OK (code names for ATIC 
study of subject).^_ 

3. Progress R^jK>Tts ef Project STORK (Institute- 

contract .work.sup porting ATIC) . 


Suaaa ry—Report. of;; 

Base, New Mexico, __ 


Report of-USAF“Researcir”Center, Cambridge, Uass.'i- 
Inve'stigation..of_!.'Green Firbball’rThenomena 
(Project nviNKLE)—"-- ' 


6. Outline of-Investigation of UFO’s Proposed by 
Kirtland Air Force Base (Project POUNCE)* 

7. Motion Picture FIIms of ^igKtlngs';at_ Trenonton, 

Utah, 2 July “1952"and““Gr^rTallsV" Srohtaha, 
August 1950.--: :: 


8. Sunnary-Report of_89 selected■cases of sightings’ 
of various categories-(Forraations, Blinking Lights 
Hovering, etc,), 

9. Draft of manual: "How to Make aPLYOBRPT", pre¬ 
pared at ATIC. 

10, Chart Showing Plofof Geographic Location of 
Unexplained Sightings in the United States during 
1952. 

11. Chart Showing Balloon Launching Sites in the 
United States. 


12. Charts Showing Selected Actual Balloon Flight 
^ths and Relation to Reported Sightings. 







13. Charts Showing Frequency of.Reports of Sightings 
1948-1952. 

14. Ch^ts Sh^ing^Categorles of Explanations of 

Sightings.-- 

15. Kodachrome Tran spare no l^ of Polyethylene Filn 

Balloons iir Brig ht Suaiight Show ing High _ , 

Reflectivity, 

16. Notion Picture of Seagulls in Bright Sunlight 
Showing High Reflectivity. 

17. - intelligence ReportOelattp7to U.S.S.R. 

Interest in U.S. Sightings, • 

18. Saaples^f Officiai“USAF Repor ting Forms and_ 

Copies of P^tinent Air Force, Army, .and.Navy, 
Ox^derS RhiatiSg'tS act.. 

19.. Saople^.Polyethylen^"Pillow" Balloon_(54 inches ' 
square ^ - - 

20. "Variations In Radar Coverage", JANP 101“(Manuel, 

illustrating unusual operating characteristics 
of servic.e.:ra4ar),. 

21. . Miscellane ous Official Letters and Foreign Intelli 

ge n.ee Re por ts Pealing^wi th Subject. 

22. Copics“"<5f Popular Published V’drhs Deallng“\vith 

• Subject {a rt icles^a~nd periodicals, newspaper 

• clippings) V _77_" ~ • ~ ' ~ 
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Ojjice Memorandum • 'ontited states government 


Pr. I-tacbl®, OSI: 


DME; 15 I'^arcb 19 ^ 


Dr. Stoae.-OSI ! 


SUDJECT; Flying Saucers : 


1 . A rapid perusal ~of ye^'f docuneats confused «b 4 

iccUasd to suplaeaess. - 


2, _»rhe following considerations seen not to bave been iacludeii, 

in tfl. 9 _LSur? 07 i - . . . _ 


a. iTo surgestica is noted'that there ia a po^^slMlity 
that aany-of-tho objects oay be "free’' aetoor©logical sounding 
baHooasi --; _^_____..__ 


b, 1 f a'tace ^flying saucer'* is to be 1 nTolvedi _it_ls 

prtrer^ely ualikel y'V^'t they beT^^ 5. because: 


( 1 ) U.S. developsients would be closely coordinatei- 
vith USIF or con^ercial desi ^ers. 


( 2 ) Forelm aircraft deYelopaent would hardly be 

leste^at. such a^a^^se^frpa hoM em iX 

ba suppli ed— ■'--- - - — 


( 3 ) Guidsi aircraft at a range of several thousand 
r^iltis are bey ond any known capabilities^ including ours. 


c v^-hat is the.psychological probability that any object 
seen bkefly against; «' 2 erol.backgrpund ^ circular, or oval, 
In sppearaacet’ 


■ d. Has any one cosjaented on-the curious tiae distribution 
of the obserratioas? Ifote ^hart below: __ 
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TO * / Kacble, OSlJ 

fROM s \ Dr* Stooe, OSI*^ 

SUBJECT: SauC€rS 


DATE) 15 t^arch 1949 


1, A rapid perusal of your docuneata leaves oae coafused «id 
Icclined to suplneoess. 


2, Tbe following considerations 
la tae survey! 


a not to bav© been Included 


Ko. of 25 

SlfibtingSjQ 


a. JIo suggestion is noted that there ia a poosihility 
that =ar :7 0f-th8 objects Day he "free" aetQorolosical sounding 
hallooas. - . 

h. If a tE=e “flylns saucer** is to he involved, it la 
extresely unlikely that they he found over thb D. S. because: 

(1) U.S. developiiervts-would-be closely coordinated 
vdth USA? or cousercialdesigners. 

(2) Foreign ai«f.aft developnent would h^dly be _ 

. teeted at such a range from hon e areas, ^v^ it fuel could 
be supplied ..._. 

(1) Cuided aircraft-at a range of several thousand., 
dies p:e bey 0 r.d any known capabt1111 es > includ,ing .o^ars* 

Vhat-irSTrthe^syoholbgicKL.probabiUty that anj: object 
seen briefly against "zero" background will be circular, or oval, 
in e?pearancet“ 

* ^^ g gy-an ' ^ *ni>ae~c oTjent ed on the cm'ioue_t.iBe._distrl^.ti^, 1 

of the rtbservati oasT Note ^^ hait _‘5-e.lowj_-^ 


.1 . 

proainent in that season? t!tc., - 
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OCT 2 135? 


TO: Director of Central Intelligence 

TKROUGH: Depo^ly-Director (intelligence) 

y?JXU /sststant Director, Office of Scientific 

Intelligence 

SUBJICT: ‘ ~ 

1» P?D8LS3I—T<F^dlter^?ieT^'(a) 31iether.or.not there are national” 
secarity Inolication's in the probl'e.i of '*unidehtified-■ 
flying 0 bjectsl‘-j“(b)'vrheth^r“O£nff 0 t adequate study and .. 
research is c-irren tly:betng“directec to this probleo 
in its reXaticn to such national secioi'lty implications} 
and - (c) ’.^t I'ar ther. inxre s tig ation and re se areh s ho uld — 
be instituted,, by vhoaj-and-under rhat aegis. 

2, PACTS IvJD'DISCJSSI'O^J- ^SI- tiga'bed the work currentV 

being performed on ”fl^S saucers’* and found that the 

Air Technical Intelligence Center, DI, US.^‘, Ylright--- 

Patterson .Ur Force Base, is the only group devoting 
^ oreciable e ffort and stud / to this subject, that AHC- 
is conoer.tratinr“o.'i a case-cy-case; explanation of each 
report, and that this effort is not adequate to corre¬ 
late, evaluate, and resolve the situation on an over¬ 
all basis. Tne current problem is discussed in detail 
ia TAB A. 


3« CO'ICIAJSXOlCS—'' rlying saucers** pose Iv.o ele.ments of danger 
•Phich-have hatio.nal ESC'Jrity implications, ^e first 
involves nass psychological considerations and the 
second concer.ns the vulnerability of the United States 
to air attack. Both factors are amplified in 'ft\B A. 

li. ACTXOJI il'DEIt—(a) ‘i’hat the Direetor of Central Intel- 

ligeneo advise the I'’ational Security Council of the 
implications of the *'flying saucer" problem and req^uest 
that ressarch be initiated, TA3 B is a draft memo- 
»-■— randa-i to the !’SC, for the DCI*s si*<;nature^ (b) That 
the XI discuss-this subject v.lth-the Psychological 
Strat;,”' Icruri, .t r.c wrandun to the Director, 
Psychoiord.cai Strategy Board, is attached for sig- 
natire as TA3 C, (c) ihat CIA, .vdtli the cooperation 
of PS3 and other interested departnents and agencies, 
develop and recoa-Ticnd for adoption by the h'SC a 






OCT 2 135? 


TO: Director of Central Intelligence 

TKSOUCIK: Deputy Director (Intelligence) 


FHo:f: 


SUBJECT: 


Assistant Director, Office of Scientific 
Intelligence 


Flying Saucers 


1 , P?D3L31!'-!-To dsteminej- (a) v/helher or not there are national 

security inplicallons in the proble^-a of ''unidentified 
flying objects”; (b) vrhether or not adeq'iate study and 
research is currently being directed to this problea 
in its relation to such national security implications; 
and (c) f’urther investigation and research shotild 
be instituted, by v;ho 3 s, and under ^^hat aegis.-*- 

2. FACTS .yiD DISCjSSIO':—OSI— hss-investigated the T.ork currently 

being-perfomad on ”fl:/’lng saMcers” and found that the 
Air Te chnical-Ihtell i nceTCehte r7 DI t DSAF, lYright- 

Pafterson Force—3as*^ is' the“only group d evo ting_ 

app reciabl e - e f f d Ft^^dT^ d y'-to-thi s subject, that ATIC 
i*s cone en tr sti n t on - a- c as s -by-c ase’ explanation o f each 
report, and that this effort is not adequate to corre— 
late^eval*iate'rar.d-resolve"the“situation on an over-, 
all basis, _ihi :current.problem is. discussed .in detail 
in TA3-A-. ..-- 

3 * CO!JCLjSIOl,'S^'#?lyin^auceisti^dse-tv?d'-'ele.Tients of danger 
T-bich have nationai^ssci.irity i’jplications. ’Ete first 
involves nass psychologlcal“bbiTsiderations and Ute 
second concerns the vulnerability of the United States 
to air attack. Both factors are amplified in 'DIB A. 

h. ACTION! P^CCLT^iDESi--(a)—That-the-Director of Central Intel¬ 
ligence advise ths“i'iational“ Security Council of the 
i.‘nplications' 0 \=^tSn“”flying saucer" problem and request 
thav TCs 5 arch“be initiatedi—l’r5“B=is a draft memo- ■ 

. V.- ^ to tho ' !,'SC^ for the iX;!' s^l^^y.ature 1 . (b) That 

the XI discuss thic subject v.ith the Psychological 
Strati^'^--cnrd. —A "',c;ror^idun to the Dirseter, 

Psycholo rical S trate fy Fo ard pis:a ttached for si 3 - 
nat’ire as TA3 C* (c) fliat CIA, .v/iti the cooperation 
of PS3 “and "other” interested“dep^th^ and agencies, 
develop and recommend for adoption by the !»'SC a 







policy of public iru'omation v.-hich '-Till ininL^ce concern 
and possible panic resulting froa the numerous slghUngs 
of unidentified objects. 



Assistant Director^ 
Scientific Intelligence 


TAB A—‘'eaorandi.n-to:2 
Sauc«^:il_ 


t; Flying. 


TAB B—'Letter to National Securi^' Council v.lth enclosure. 
TAB C«i:eacr?to director-,-Psychological Strategy Board ^7ith 
enclosare,. 



COKCUHRSXSS: 

Pate: ____________ 


/ LOFTJS 2, BBCKSa 
^Peputy PLrector/rntelUgence 



Acscir BY APPRon^iG ;iiscHiTr! 



Approved (disapproved)s 



VfAL72?l B, s:.G:iK 
IW.r©ctor . 
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FCTiJ Director of-Central InteUigence 
TraCUC-H ; Deputy Director (Intel Usence) 

SC3J3C!? t Plying Saucers 

1, Recently an inquiry vss conducted by tbe Office of Sciontific 
Intelligence to detercilne-uhether-there"are naticnal security tTplicationa 
in the problem of 'Sinidentifi^ flying objects," i.o,, flying saucersj 

vhether adequate study andireswiTch is currently.bsing directed to - -.- - 

this problem in its.rslaticnito suchhationelisecurity-ispltcationsj 

and vh^t further invest!^tion and research should be instituted, ■ 
by uhea, and under vhat se-g is; ___;_ 

2, It \jas found that the only u*dt of Go^mrent currently 
studying the probleo is the Difectbmte^ of-Ihtelllgsnoe. C3.V?, vhicb 

has charged tho Air Teehnicai-Intelligsnce Center (AfIC) vdth--- 

responsibility for in yss tigs ting the reports of sighting,At AaIC 

there is a group of thres -officers and' tvo“seeretarles .to.vhich..ccEie,. . 

through official bhSf^l?7"all"'T5pbrts^f"sightings,. This group_ _ 

conducts inrsstigation of the reports,-consulting as required ulth 
other Air Force and civiiiarT'teehhical psrsehi^l, A vorld-vdde- 

reporting systsin. has been *ihstitute^d-and-raj®^ir Fores ^ses have. 

been ordered to rake interceptions of unidentified flying objects.--;;; 

The research is being conducted on a case basis and is designed to 

provide a satlsfactory exola fatlo'n ' cf-oftoh indi vid\ial~si.ghting. - . 

A7IC has concluded an arrangoEent iidth Battelle l-ssnorial Institute . . 

for the latter lo-ijstablish-frnaohirs-inde^yjsg systea for official- 

reports"of sightings,""----' ■ . 

3, Since IQi?" ATIG reoaived "apcroxiratglT 1300 official 
reports cf sittings plus an enoraous volurae of letters, phone calls, 
and press reports, __During7July“-i952 alone, official reports totaled 250, 

Of the 1500 reports, Air-Forcc'carr^ies 20 percent as \Lae^T>?..a 2 ncd and 

of those received froa~Jaauaty throu gh July 1952 it carries 23 percent 
unexolalr.ed, _ . __ 


4, In its inquiry into this problen, a tean fresa CL\*s Office 
of Scientific Intoiligone® consulted vlth a representative of Air 
Force So-ecial Studies Croupj discussed the problem with those in charge 
of the Air Force Ih'ojoct at ’./rirht-PatterGon Air Force Base; revieved 
A considerable volume of intelligence"reports; checked tho Soviet 
piess and broadcast indices; and conferred ^dLth tlirse CIA oonsulte.nts, 
vho have broad loio’^lcdge of the technical areas concerned. 






5» It >aa foiled that tht ATIC study is prohatly valid if the 
purpose is limited to va case-by-case explanation. However, that 
study doss not solve the nore fundamental aspects of tlie problca. 

These aspects are to determine definitely the nature of the various 
pbenoEsm which are causing these sightings, and to discover jteans 
by which these causes, and their visual or electronic effects, my 
bo identified iJi-Lediately. Tho CIA consultants stated that these 
solutiens would probably bo found on the mrgins or just beyond tbo 
frontiers of our present loiowlcdge in the fields of atnosoherlc, 
ionospheric, and extraterrestrial phenesrena, with the added Dossibillty 
that the present dispersal of nuclear waste products aight also ■ 
be a factor. They reCGE-sndsd that a study grcuo be forisod to porfoxn 
three functions: 

a, analyze and systs^tize the factors vfhich constitute 

tfco fundar-ental-probleaij--. 

b. deteminc the fields of fUodaSehial science which 
jnust be investigated in ofder-to reach ah iiaderstanding of 
the phencEsna involved j- and 

reccnraendatlons fdrCtheTiriitiatica-of appropriate 

_ resea rch. 

te, Julius A, 3 tra ttoa, Yice' Pr^ide nt“dr~t'hs”’l'hssa chusetts' Institute"'■'' 
of Technology, has indicated^to.CLI that such a grouo could be 
constituted at that Institute, Si^Iarly, Project lincoln, ths' ■ 

Aii‘ Force's air defense project at m,:could ba charged with sc^ ■ ' 
of these responsibilities, 

6, The flying saucer situation contains two elenents of danger 
which, in a situation of international-tension^have natioJval security 
iEplications. These are: —.. 

a, FsychQlcr^rlr ^^rtth~vbrld^de sightings reported, it 
V3S found that, up to the tir^ of the investlgatlon,there had 
been in tha Soviet press no report or c<rvscnt, even satirical, 
cn flying saucers though Grenyko had rads one humorous 
r^ntioa of the subject. Vith a State-controlled press, this 
cculd result only from an official policy "decision. The 
question, therefore, arises as to whether or not these sightings: 

v.-f — ...^ 7 

( 2 ) could bo predicted, and 

( 3 ) coaid be used from a psychological i^arfaro 

' ‘ point_of view, cither offensively or defensively. 




The i^ublic concern xdth the phenonsm, vhlch 59 reflected both 
in the United States press and in the pressure of irqulr 7 upon tho 
Air Fores, Indicates that a fair proportion of our copulatlw 
is centally conditioned to the acceptance of the incredible. 

In this fact lies tha potential for the touching-off of nass 
hysteria and panic. 

Air VnInsraMllty _^Ihs United States Air \farnlflg Syatea 
vill undoubtedly alvays depend juDon a conbiration of radar screen¬ 
ing and vlsval ebservutioa' The'U.S.S.a. is credited vdth the 
present capability of dsllverifig^n-air attach against the 
l^ted States, yet at any given acasnt now, there my be 

current a dozen"official^iMde^ntifled sightings plus rai^__ 

unofficial ones. At anyjBQ3snt_ of attack, ve are near in a 
position 1‘here ve carnot, on an instant basis, distinguish 
bard'^re fron pbanbca, and as tension noimts va will-run-the - - 

increasing risk of falfy/dlerts and the even greater danger . 

of falsely identifying theJreaLas phantesa, 

7, Both of thesQ problems are primrily operatioral in nature 
but each contaLns readily apparentc.-lnbelligenco*^factors,...- •: — 

$. Fron an. operatior’a! point of "vlew;“thxcs actions .are 
requireds 


a, Irr.'ediata steps shouldT»s'taken to isprove idoatificatioa 

of both .visual ani electronic phantea so'that, in the event o.f ,■ 

an attack, instent ana positive identification of ecany plane s '. i 

or nissiles can bs rsce,' . .’i' 

b, A study should b$-in'sti-tuted-to detemlne vhat, if any,"- i-: 
utilisation could he rade of these phencsoena by United States 
psycholdgica 1.varfare planners and vhat", “if 'any, defenses should 

he pl^LrJied in anticipation of Soviet attsspts to utilise them. " I. : 

c, In order to riiniiiizs risk of panic, a rational ^oHc/ "-- ■ 

should be established as to uhat should bo told the public 

regarding the pbsnomtu,_ - 

9, s Other irttolligenee prob?,eiAs“vdidch“requii'e detaminalion 


. a. The present- level of Soviet knoviledge rc^rxting 
these pbencceni, ■ 

b. Possible Soviet intentions and capabilities to 
utilise those rhenojEena-to the detric^jnt of United States 
security interes ts, ;__ 


^3 








c, Tho reasons for silence iii the Soviet press 
regarding flying saiiccrs, 

10. Additional research, differing In character and enphasls 
proa that presently,.being perfonaed by. Air. Force, \dH bo required 
to neet the specific needs of both operations and IntelUsence. 
IntclUpncc responsihilities In this field as regards both collectlcn 

can be discharged vith naxin:ufi effectiveness only after 
is known re^rdir.g the exact nature of these phen<^r 4 i* 

11, 1 consider this problem to be of such importance that It 

should he brought to-the attentidrrdf the IStioaal Security Council. “ 
in o^er U^t a canaunity^^ddc coordii^tcd effort-to\ard5 its solutlm 
my be initiated, ' 
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Meeting of OSI Advisory Croup on CFO 
Janu 2 r;'- 14 -lhru 17, -1953- 


At 0945 oa January 14, 1953, an ad hoc panel of scientific consultants 
wa s convou 0 d. to - review tbs *' Urdd&n tif ied Flying Objects" probl ea, A de tail ed 
statenant of the problem presoatod to the group by CM Is attached as Appendix, 
A. The panel consisted of the following: 

Dr. ibbertsoa, .CIT^ 

•Dr. lAiio-Al\'are 3 • • 

Dr, S, Coedsait, BroolAivcn _ . • ' . 

Dr. TlK>rnton Page, OKI Johns.Hbjfcihs - - ’ 

Dr, J.A, lij/r.ek, consoltant to AXIC, . . 

The following neabsrs ofthTTstarfoflOSI were present for-Varioui parts 
of the discussionsr—--- — 


D«e!.i,:f;ed by 
date_ 


Dr. H.H. CbadwoU^.-^--^— 

. R,L. Clark .„ __ 

• ‘ P.G, Strong __'_ 

-"T r,u, ihircnvfll 
Lt. Col, Oder —(?&B)?™r 
D.D. Stcvenson:f.(Weapon8) 



To assist tho scientific pan-^ ihlits rcview and analysis-of 
Ce.pt, E. J, Kappelt of ATIC^Lt, .Haashan end Hr. H, Woo of the iJavy photo 

interprst^Mon lab atiAuacostlsji and l-Jejor Foumet and Capt, Soith of Air- 

Korea Directorate-of Int^Iigonca-Vsrs:^pfesont 


A fi^l reportion the-resvdt8^pf,^tbe-rta6tlng“is being prepared for the 
AD/SI by^C, DaranT^ut it is i^ileyedJthat_the_-following is s fair statecent 
of the conclusions reached;- “ ^ • 


1, Ko cvllence la available to Jadicate any physical threat to the 

security of the Chit^d”States. . 

2. Ho evldchco is^a^ilable td“lhdl^te“tb^^lstence or use of any 
es yet luOtnowu (to us) fuhdaneatal scientific principles. 

- 3 . The subject ”U?0" is not of-direct_lntelligence Interest. It is of-_ 
Indirect Intelligence JMefest only insofar as any Imovledge about the 
Inumomble unsolved nysteries of the uhlverse are of intelligence interest, 

4 , The subject "DFO" is of operational interest for three reasons: 

(a) Interference with air defense by inlentloral enea^^' Jaaclng or 

lack of ability on the part pf opemting personnel to din- 
criminate between radar ar.oraiies and actual eircome weapons'' 

(b) .Related to (a), interference with air defense by‘overloading 

0 o« 2 «'xnicatlou lines froa the air defease observation stations, 

(c) Possibility of ITp^chological offensive ly the enecy timed 
vltb respect to an actual-atlac? could conceivably seriously 




/.t C?45 on January 14» 1953» an oA hoc panel of scientific consultants 
vas couvcued.to review the ’'Unidentified Hying Objects" J>roblea, A da tailed 
state.T^nt of the prcblesi presented to the group by CIA is attached as Appendix. 
A, The panel consisted of the following:-— 

Dr, ftjbertsoa, .CIT 

-Dr, Luic^\'are3 

Dr. S. Goudssit , Brool:hiVon * , , ' 

Dr, Tliomton Pago, OKI Johns Hopkins ' . 

Dr. J,A, K;.TieiC, consultant to ATIC, . . • ' : 

Tha following neabers of the staff of OSl ware present for various parts 
of the discussions.. : . . l_ . 

. Dr. H.M, CbadwcU 

• ._ ft,L. Clark....-.... 

- ■* P«C. Strong . . . 

—“T f.C. iMionVlli ^ ■ ■ 

It. Col. Oder . (P&E) I - ‘ ^ ^ 

D.B, Stevenson (Weapons) * -. • , * « 

To assist the scientific panel Ih^its/revlaWiMd enalys evidenceJ 

Capt. E. .1, .^ippelt of ATIC7“I%;“Nea^an and llr. H,-V/oo of the llavy photo . 
Interpret-iMon lab at A^ostisji and l&jor Fournel and Capt, Sedth of Air 
Force Directorate of IhteUigen ca vere presspt, - 

A f;^l report on-the-z^sttlts of the nie&ttng is being^rcpired for the 
ad/si Dura nt]but-tt is belloved_thht_the foUov ing is a fair slateaent. 

of the coiiGluslons reachedi -- - -- . 

1 . No evl ience- .is .nv5. ilcbl e to Indl^ tphy sical tb rea t to the ' . •. 
security of the Cnitad States; ' ^ —. . , . 

2. Ho evidenco-is-availeble_to:ihdl^eltfie:^j[^n«e_oruse of any .' 

as yet unknown (to us):fundameatal scientific pidnciples,-_ _ 

3. The subjest-tnJFO" is not of direct intelligence Interest, It is of^_ 
Ijiilrcct IntelligencaTintercst .onlyTihsdfar^as.any londwlcdge about the 
Inwoorable unsolved nysteries of-theluniverse are of Intelligence interest, 

subject '’OFO'^ is of op eratlonalTinterest f or ttirce. reasons: 
Interference with _tt^ defenseJb^inteatloral enesyjasttnx^f '' 
lack of abllily_onjthe_part of.opemtlng personnel to dia- , 
c rlni m ce be t</e en -jugs f - ?■ noL-a i-i sc- and- a cpjal airborne” veapChsT~r;.: 
Related to (a), Interference with air defense by-overloadine .' . 
cotorinicatiort lines frba the alr.defcaso observation stations. 

PoosibUitylof a psychblo^ l^^offehsive by the enecy timed 
with respect to an actual"^ttaoi could “conceivably serlou,^ly 


4. The 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 
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3 Decemter 1952 

KEM0RAM3UH JOR KSCORD . , 

SUBJECTJ Flying Sauctrs 


1, At IlOO yesterday mortving I net with Dr, J'jlras A. Stratton, 

Executive Vice President end Provost of Massachusetts Institute of . 

Technoloiy and Dr. Xax“Killikan, Director of CSIUS, I briefed then 
on the various new reports_of_5i2atlngs_L'icluding the Liniestons Base 
Case, the Florida Scout Faster, the Utah Motion Pietures,“etc. I also ' 
brought Dr. Stratton up to date on develwnsnts ’.diich had occurred - r - — - 

since our previous■discusslon~of^the-subject_in Augusti Dr* Stratton — - 

reiterated*his earlier- position that this i s a subject vhioh BUSt.be.. ^—... 

investigated and he said-that-probaciy the best.ir.eans of getting a 

thoroughly coriOftteat revie>r'of--ths oroblea vouid-be .through Project 
LCiCOuH. Ke said, howeverrt'nat ia*view of the delicate position in , 

relation to Air Force, as-a-result of the »Sumer' $tudy^R$p,or_t!ij .any.:,- :.... - 

acceptance of this pro.iect by LPICQU^ itnisf be~based on Air Force con-.;-.-.: -.... 

curreoce or on an independent-proposal'fron.one Of th'tf’‘other-services. 

He-said that Alfred-HUl--vo'aldVbe the-best Fia.n to head the group, 

Assu^^ing that it night prove i'^ipracticai to piece the Project at 
LINCOuI*', va explored-other^possibUitip sT.inciudIng Princeton and Cal 
Tech. Dr, Stratton felt very strongly that Cal.'Cech vould be the 
better of the two in view of the presence there of Robertson, La'uritson, 
^'■^itzsr^on te.-porary duty fros"Princeton), Killikan’s brother and . . . 

others i * Dr, S-vratten asked particularly-that ve keen hl'n Informed- 

’ .* ^ of the progress that ve rake in havinx-this probiesi investigated as 

, ■ . ' ’ he is perse rally ver>' interested as well as fully aware of the potential 

danger a-nd itiplications of the situation. 

2, FoUcwins the nesting with Drs. Stratton and Millikan, I 
had lunch at the Faculty Club with Lloyd.Bertoer.and Jarrold Zacharias 
and briefed them on the recentcascs and our.feelings regarding their 
implications. Eerkner, while apparently not interested in taking a 
personal part, felt strongly .that tho-saucer problera sho'uld be 
ttoroughl'y investigated from a scientific point of view. ZaoharUs 
did not aooear to greatly interested in the problen arni made only 
one suj-ge’stion, i.e.-that ehirley Ouinby of Columbia University- be 
brought'^into the picture. Quimby took his physics degree at the sane 
time as Zachariasj is now at Coluntia University, having during the 
var been a Navy scientist working on ASI, Zacharias suggested Quimby 
because the latter is probably the most expert Pian in the country 
on rcagic and general chicanery. 

3, >{y conclusion from these conversations is that it will probably 
be necessary to secure the full backing of DCI in order that a scien¬ 
tific review of this problem may be laid on. Viithomt this backing, it 














Ojjice Memorandum • 'ontited states government 


Pr. I-tacbl®, OSI: 


DME; 15 I'^arcb 19 ^ 


Dr. Stoae.-OSI ! 


SUDJECT; Flying Saucers : 


1 . A rapid perusal ~of ye^'f docuneats confused «b 4 

iccUasd to suplaeaess. - 


2, _»rhe following considerations seen not to bave been iacludeii, 

in tfl. 9 _LSur? 07 i - . . . _ 


a. iTo surgestica is noted'that there ia a po^^slMlity 
that aany-of-tho objects oay be "free’' aetoor©logical sounding 
baHooasi --; _^_____..__ 


b, 1 f a'tace ^flying saucer'* is to be 1 nTolvedi _it_ls 

prtrer^ely ualikel y'V^'t they beT^^ 5. because: 


( 1 ) U.S. developsients would be closely coordinatei- 
vith USIF or con^ercial desi ^ers. 


( 2 ) Forelm aircraft deYelopaent would hardly be 

leste^at. such a^a^^se^frpa hoM em iX 

ba suppli ed— ■'--- - - — 


( 3 ) Guidsi aircraft at a range of several thousand 
r^iltis are bey ond any known capabilities^ including ours. 


c v^-hat is the.psychological probability that any object 
seen bkefly against; «' 2 erol.backgrpund ^ circular, or oval, 
In sppearaacet’ 


■ d. Has any one cosjaented on-the curious tiae distribution 
of the obserratioas? Ifote ^hart below: __ 


30 

iro. of 25 
jlghtiogsgo 
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TO * / Kacble, OSlJ 

fROM s \ Dr* Stooe, OSI*^ 

SUBJECT: SauC€rS 


DATE) 15 t^arch 1949 


1, A rapid perusal of your docuneata leaves oae coafused «id 
Icclined to suplneoess. 


2, Tbe following considerations 
la tae survey! 


a not to bav© been Included 


Ko. of 25 

SlfibtingSjQ 


a. JIo suggestion is noted that there ia a poosihility 
that =ar :7 0f-th8 objects Day he "free" aetQorolosical sounding 
hallooas. - . 

h. If a tE=e “flylns saucer** is to he involved, it la 
extresely unlikely that they he found over thb D. S. because: 

(1) U.S. developiiervts-would-be closely coordinated 
vdth USA? or cousercialdesigners. 

(2) Foreign ai«f.aft developnent would h^dly be _ 

. teeted at such a range from hon e areas, ^v^ it fuel could 
be supplied ..._. 

(1) Cuided aircraft-at a range of several thousand., 
dies p:e bey 0 r.d any known capabt1111 es > includ,ing .o^ars* 

Vhat-irSTrthe^syoholbgicKL.probabiUty that anj: object 
seen briefly against "zero" background will be circular, or oval, 
in e?pearancet“ 

* ^^ g gy-an ' ^ *ni>ae~c oTjent ed on the cm'ioue_t.iBe._distrl^.ti^, 1 

of the rtbservati oasT Note ^^ hait _‘5-e.lowj_-^ 


.1 . 

proainent in that season? t!tc., - 
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f'C'P.r - F^rty>y r<ii*4«vor/Xntellij;6rxo 

nowatl 


In lhv» vi5..vt •of 

ri led f-riri;.a-cvicyliS Juw’t*<f?is r*x>0?t<d. 

1i;^c & caa^,- revierT 

Cii-i*. rcs iuW;:*. s*’-:^.tlir,3 dTirli;’, c^^citu, 

0/^\vVu t’iic yty.V vritii O/^: ra:icr^ . _.. 



C.lT/cD:r^r.':rr (SSJrav-^S) 


LV,.;3/;:i - 3/ 
- 2 / 






JUL 29 1352 


>'?ni Pii^'Cvcu'/xnycliij.'^t^r^ 

IJyiiJiG?; nc&OJv{. oi [JiU^^V^roA 


X;' till visct gov':':vA ifJ0<;!c5 a miibcr of“fS4ii* 
c5 hlir.7i rniOoritiJ X';a S'ovortcd, 

revAOT_jir. 

£Jd,Si1jr.n v'‘o 

^y.r». *o vi^ t ,* •: '>'i:.I ii-i"'*:"* t.o jkvvi'vsf tfiir. irul-Jccfc Vj <i;;i';» 
5^i t'!ii!-Gtv.V witix V-X 
;x: i^UuS li; /’ijuiit.*- ---—^-^^-— 



i'-oie/iiVli'io Tj.veili^o:;«j - 
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5X5n; Director of Central Intelll';ienco 
TOi^U t Deputy Director for Intslltcence 

SUBJECT : Unlcentlflcd Flylus Objocto 


1. On SO August, the DCir&fter a briefI 03 by 031 oa the cbove , 
6uhjoct, directed the preparation.:of .w;K3CJ© ^r cuhalcaion to tho 
Council sutlni the need for lavefitl.iaUou oad directing aseaclea 
concerned to cooperateln such Invectisatlocs. 

2. Ih’attcs^tln^ to draft such a directive end.the 

etaff Gii'.dloa, it hecane epP^rettt'to i'^/^i.Actlca AD/SI end . 

that the T.voblea_vei. 3 _larrcly-vre 2 sarch_aud developsseat prohl^, end 

It ii-cldcd by DlJ/l^t^Vt^t-to initlato uqtiou through 
rc,5r««L-4 MU 6otv:« C>vMm»of rira,_B/I,.Aol 03 

M/SI ilsflVira vhtc!! ivolMa ttat, Sr. V.'hltean, Ctolrt^ 

ciS^, vouia_iag^laatc-the-?v SSlbUUy o f uadei'toJOns resewca and 
dcvelcpaent c t\.;aie3 ; thro-Acli r Force-e^jer.ctea, 



!■ rcM-te r^’cl'iin^ GIA indicated that fur^thcr cctlca vns 

“:..,th-r brie- ja;iyL_th 3 ieo 3 dlsant A -2 ftcd ATIC perconnel 
V.. r.^rca 25'wove::oer. A; lids tine, the reports of Incldento coaviac< 
vrthat t-oro ic so“cthir.p joiiv; on that rrunt have Iriiodiate attentloa. 


!t ae cci 
vlt: 
tv.n 


^3 ov coxa of there Incidenta Imve been dlscucaed by AD/SI 
^ «J. ' -. In-s of unexr;lu.lncdj>b,1cct3 at altiUsdes and 

' ■-’ - ;- . 1 ^^., tr <•. ja- 

to 


, 6t hi H er^ee^i in the Yiclaity'bi'paJo-r U.U. nefesn 
t:;ilaticXa ore of such nnturo V.vit they are not attributable 
c-aturnl Ehonoi:^iVi or {u'.uvrn fc>T->s of aeripl vsdilcleo. 


end ecv?lcpr.ent on this suh.i^ict sust be undcrt.a!;cn. fUlo can be done 
expeditiously vuv«cr the aejio of Cs JlG* 






- 2 - 


6. Atta«bca pSomy^l^cr^"* 

i:^tS:Lroa .ovao^^cot 

COBSRiQJLty* ^ 

•^- 


• flT. HM^raMi ClJ«y^£I^ 

^AfiSlstAat Director 
OclcatUi^ lotoUlscnce 


Attacbaottts: ^ 

Drift r^iiio to vita 
draft Directive 


Distributicai 

Oris- «: 1-- 

1 . DD/r_ 


fo rward- 


?.^AD/SI--i>^-: 







ER . 3 - £203 


'^h^ Executive Eccretar/ 

rMloaal Goewrity Coucell - • - 

S'j&JSCTi UaidcutirictryiylTJ^ Objeita (Flyio^ Saue«=r3) 


■*. 'li-'* C*‘GtvAl iDt^.'Ul5^325 Ar.-iacy t^o revlsveU fhC- Currsot 

ASA, cr thito, Ow’ecut cO,^ M 

*> It-i5- ar bAo iKssailjio li^Uc^tlow 

. .■ iv >;hi*'b-trirv«jaa tM intiwat^ a sla^U 

‘frt;:^>;';i;4.n:i«.vcr!,-Grv-.^^^^^^ si imtiatod w 

^ -'r^ra i.-UtL.'Ic of tM/c .-v«al 

' . . ' , in i;G‘?so rowrta, und to ttoottra 

pi'Cfisat efforts. 

I^rc'irwur Cf -^viy^ o‘ ■ - 

... .,.,r 

*'■’*111^-1-; -^"’*^ wTici re-.'^areh aorAvltioa rcfiutrcd vO 

sirootlvo 10 


vsltcp 13 . f>:atth 
plrcctor 


cou:?cii. rpiLcrrvTJ 


5m;Ji:CTJ UcWcatlfio^l flylr..;: oTjJccta 


Porauiot to tho pro*/lotoca of Gcati^.a 102 

Act of ;viid tct t/4C^c; 5 maiunalatod In r^ra 

f th^rU t.. 

autnnrl£33 and dlrecta thAti _ 

1, Tbo DlrcctCTf of Central IntaUlr.cnca eb^U forcuUto 
iit-J curry o\?t e cro if-' of iatalll^caca aaa roytarcb acwtvi- 
tiC3 as rccV;rea* to"s- jIt a t'cc probl^a of. Jastio. josl^t^a 

^dcatU^Qa^lr,^A:o^UiiU£*itl^^^^ oa:«;ta..,.^ 

O- - Ut>5^ *un of tlie rsU'uato-P oiT CcatJWi Ic.i^Ui£;«r.u<J> 
i.o'ty i-ovayer, tbe .a. 4 . 

tba tolutlca oiVthts-pro’jUvi*-, ■■ 

»—rhif! ??frovt cb-Ul ouOiXinit«d vltb tbc sdUtw/ 

^ - cvT t’'c '-i » da I'ovc) Ci-'c.ca*. 1 0 > rvi of tbs 

x:.. rcl'i r.5*7TAV l^.)A::tbo_Fcycb?lo.;icul f;t-aJc,>' 

..pproKtHc, , . . 
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V. "On July 2k nt about 6:30 a big foj^tion^f ‘Flying Sauc«rs* vbb seen aboTe 

Arnh«a. KrE^ii^^Sra.Dd her four cMldrea, tvo.eoaa cf l6 and 13 and two daugbUrs 
of 12 and 10, eav tbea «oaIcg-ln-!V* fomatlon from the Kortb and they could see 
them for sereral minutes before they sMdeniydlssppeared to the South," 









V, “On July £>» at ab<>ut 6:30 a Vig fproatioc of 'Flying Saacers' vaa-aeen-a'bOTe”- 
iUriUiaiB, >tre*BB^^and her four chlldrePj tvo.eoos cf"l6 and 13 ^od tvo daughtare 
of 12 and 10, aav thea coming In *V' formation from the Horth and they,could sen 
them for sereral minutes before”they suddenly”disappeared to the South,* 

• an d -■« _ 









REPORT NO. SO57/459X 


INTOHP^ATIOI>3 RE^PORT 


COUNTRY Or>r>R (Uzbek 5SR) 

SUBJECT rtienoserva East of Tashkent 


PIACZ 

ACQUIRED 


■®a .£ftiEliGE::COPY 


“ Se-pt saber 


i9iX) N0T CIRCULATE 


SUPPLEMENT TO 
REPORT NO. • sO-4- 



1, Durirc the perioc: froa Vayto Septenber 191 j 7 throe phoneneno happerijv; 

at intervals of about 15 nt^^tes rero seen alrscst ovcr 7 nicht botroen 9 and 

10 p«t3 . loc^ t^i — The^Ke no^r^'- nero v/aiched frcQ the P.7 canp in Pa3?hta. _ _ ... 
Aral, about 50 ka souUr.rest of Tashirent ({il^3'Jl/69®iS‘E), Uzbek G.S.R,, in 
an cast-southeasterly direction, 

2, A darkrod ball of fir© ras seen firsty“aXt^ about sis seconds it reached the 
apex of a lon^-drswn out traject<n 7 ,_: PurinjiJ4iis;_tis:e the ball h^ developed 
a trail of firoo Its color, 'Ph ich \im brl f ^t at the apex point, chanced 
liT color froa pale greeh^tcri^iiteV Si^eko trails, noises, or detonations rere 
not noticed, 

3 , The distanca of the trajectory. frM.the poinl of observation vras estiuated at 
-.60 to Co loa, ♦ The trajectory ran approxiraaiely frcci soutJiusst to norUieastj 

Its length to the apex, switch T?as froQ 5jP00 to 12,000 r^eters hlch, was estl- 
tsated at about OO —At the apex-the ball of fire seeacd about one*^iXth the 
diarujler of the full nooa, * 


■* Field C<y.infrnt, Tlio Deasureewnts stated uith respect to the trajectory oust b« 

_ received lulth reserve,'—It Bust be considsred that neither the discltarje nor 
the noise devolcyed by, the prpjectllo irere heard. For trajectory of phonocna. 


•’ashlrwtton C oanent: This Is a;r«Int6rrof,atl6n of the Inforcwnt of .^4$U9x* 
1 Aravext CTie sketch showing trajectory, s 










Ourinc perloc* IVoa T'ay to Cepter.iber IpJi? throe lijht plionccsona happening 
at Intervals of atoub 1? olnutes rcre seen airiest every nlcht betv:con 9 svnd 
10 p.Q. local tirio. Tho phenaaena wro matched-fres?.-the PJ carp in Paldita 
Aral, about ?0 loa soutJr.rost of Tash::^t“(}jioi3*:i/69®l?'E), Uzbek G.S.R., in 
an eaat-southoaaterly direction, 

2, A darkred ball of fire Traa seen first; after about six seconds It reached the 
apex of a lon^-drawn out traJectcaT-, Il^urin,! this tiso the ball had developed ' 
a trail of fire. Its color, -which vfaa brigJit red at the apex point, changed 
IrT color froa pale green to white* Sooko trails, noises, or detonations were 
not noticed, 

3, Tho distance of the traj^tbfy ffO^i the point of oboervation was estlasted at 
,,60 -to CO te, * Ihe tra3ectcr7_ran.-appro}cimately froa soutliwsst to northeast; 

Its Icr^th to the apex, vfhtch was froo 5* 000 to 1 2.000 meters high, was esti¬ 
mated at about OO ka,-- At the apex the ball of fire seeaed about one-flXth the 
dianoter of the fxfll ciobh* _ . . 


* yio M iieasureticnts stated with respect to the trajec lory oust be 

-reebivod Vrtth reserre. It oust be considered that neither tho discliargo nor 
the noise devolcyed the proJectUo were heard,__Por trajectory of. pheno'Kna, 
900 annex, 

t'ashlrvdon Consent ; This Is a re inter rogation of the“lnfomnnt of 50^49149^ 

1 A n nex: CTic sketch "shoving trajectory,_ v 
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ER - 3 - 2372 


OCT 2 135? 


TO: Director of Central Intelligence 

TKROUGH: Depo^ly-Director (intelligence) 

y?JXU /sststant Director, Office of Scientific 

Intelligence 

SUBJICT: ‘ ~ 

1» P?D8LS3I—T<F^dlter^?ieT^'(a) 31iether.or.not there are national” 
secarity Inolication's in the probl'e.i of '*unidehtified-■ 
flying 0 bjectsl‘-j“(b)'vrheth^r“O£nff 0 t adequate study and .. 
research is c-irren tly:betng“directec to this probleo 
in its reXaticn to such national secioi'lty implications} 
and - (c) ’.^t I'ar ther. inxre s tig ation and re se areh s ho uld — 
be instituted,, by vhoaj-and-under rhat aegis. 

2, PACTS IvJD'DISCJSSI'O^J- ^SI- tiga'bed the work currentV 

being performed on ”fl^S saucers’* and found that the 

Air Technical Intelligence Center, DI, US.^‘, Ylright--- 

Patterson .Ur Force Base, is the only group devoting 
^ oreciable e ffort and stud / to this subject, that AHC- 
is conoer.tratinr“o.'i a case-cy-case; explanation of each 
report, and that this effort is not adequate to corre¬ 
late, evaluate, and resolve the situation on an over¬ 
all basis. Tne current problem is discussed in detail 
ia TAB A. 


3« CO'ICIAJSXOlCS—'' rlying saucers** pose Iv.o ele.ments of danger 
•Phich-have hatio.nal ESC'Jrity implications, ^e first 
involves nass psychological considerations and the 
second concer.ns the vulnerability of the United States 
to air attack. Both factors are amplified in 'ft\B A. 

li. ACTXOJI il'DEIt—(a) ‘i’hat the Direetor of Central Intel- 

ligeneo advise the I'’ational Security Council of the 
implications of the *'flying saucer" problem and req^uest 
that ressarch be initiated, TA3 B is a draft memo- 
»-■— randa-i to the !’SC, for the DCI*s si*<;nature^ (b) That 
the XI discuss-this subject v.lth-the Psychological 
Strat;,”' Icruri, .t r.c wrandun to the Director, 
Psychoiord.cai Strategy Board, is attached for sig- 
natire as TA3 C, (c) ihat CIA, .vdtli the cooperation 
of PS3 and other interested departnents and agencies, 
develop and recoa-Ticnd for adoption by the h'SC a 






OCT 2 135? 


TO: Director of Central Intelligence 

TKSOUCIK: Deputy Director (Intelligence) 


FHo:f: 


SUBJECT: 


Assistant Director, Office of Scientific 
Intelligence 


Flying Saucers 


1 , P?D3L31!'-!-To dsteminej- (a) v/helher or not there are national 

security inplicallons in the proble^-a of ''unidentified 
flying objects”; (b) vrhether or not adeq'iate study and 
research is currently being directed to this problea 
in its relation to such national security implications; 
and (c) f’urther investigation and research shotild 
be instituted, by v;ho 3 s, and under ^^hat aegis.-*- 

2. FACTS .yiD DISCjSSIO':—OSI— hss-investigated the T.ork currently 

being-perfomad on ”fl:/’lng saMcers” and found that the 
Air Te chnical-Ihtell i nceTCehte r7 DI t DSAF, lYright- 

Pafterson Force—3as*^ is' the“only group d evo ting_ 

app reciabl e - e f f d Ft^^dT^ d y'-to-thi s subject, that ATIC 
i*s cone en tr sti n t on - a- c as s -by-c ase’ explanation o f each 
report, and that this effort is not adequate to corre— 
late^eval*iate'rar.d-resolve"the“situation on an over-, 
all basis, _ihi :current.problem is. discussed .in detail 
in TA3-A-. ..-- 

3 * CO!JCLjSIOl,'S^'#?lyin^auceisti^dse-tv?d'-'ele.Tients of danger 
T-bich have nationai^ssci.irity i’jplications. ’Ete first 
involves nass psychologlcal“bbiTsiderations and Ute 
second concerns the vulnerability of the United States 
to air attack. Both factors are amplified in 'DIB A. 

h. ACTION! P^CCLT^iDESi--(a)—That-the-Director of Central Intel¬ 
ligence advise ths“i'iational“ Security Council of the 
i.‘nplications' 0 \=^tSn“”flying saucer" problem and request 
thav TCs 5 arch“be initiatedi—l’r5“B=is a draft memo- ■ 

.V.- ^ to tho' !,'SC^ for the iX;!' s^l^^y.ature 1 . (b) That 

the XI discuss thic subject v.ith the Psychological 
Strati^'^--cnrd. —A "',c;ror^idun to the Dirseter, 

Psycholo rical S trate fy Fo ard pis:a ttached for si 3 - 
nat’ire as TA3 C* (c) fliat CIA, .v/iti the cooperation 
of PS3 “and "other” interested“dep^th^ and agencies, 
develop and recommend for adoption by the !»'SC a 







policy of public iru'omation v.-hich '-Till ininL^ce concern 
and possible panic resulting froa the numerous slghUngs 
of unidentified objects. 



Assistant Director^ 
Scientific Intelligence 


TAB A—‘'eaorandi.n-to:2 
Sauc«^:il_ 


t; Flying. 


TAB B—'Letter to National Securi^' Council v.lth enclosure. 
TAB C«i:eacr?to director-,-Psychological Strategy Board ^7ith 
enclosare,. 



COKCUHRSXSS: 

Pate: ____________ 


/ LOFTJS 2, BBCKSa 
^Peputy PLrector/rntelUgence 



Acscir BY APPRon^iG ;iiscHiTr! 



Approved (disapproved)s 



VfAL72?l B, s:.G:iK 
IW.r©ctor . 
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SEP 241952 



FCTiJ Director of-Central InteUigence 
TraCUC-H ; Deputy Director (Intel Usence) 

SC3J3C!? t Plying Saucers 

1, Recently an inquiry vss conducted by tbe Office of Sciontific 
Intelligence to detercilne-uhether-there"are naticnal security tTplicationa 
in the problem of 'Sinidentifi^ flying objects," i.o,, flying saucersj 

vhether adequate study andireswiTch is currently.bsing directed to - -.- - 

this problem in its.rslaticnito suchhationelisecurity-ispltcationsj 

and vh^t further invest!^tion and research should be instituted, ■ 
by uhea, and under vhat se-g is; ___;_ 

2, It \jas found that the only u*dt of Go^mrent currently 
studying the probleo is the Difectbmte^ of-Ihtelllgsnoe. C3.V?, vhicb 

has charged tho Air Teehnicai-Intelligsnce Center (AfIC) vdth--- 

responsibility for in yss tigs ting the reports of sighting,At AaIC 

there is a group of thres -officers and' tvo“seeretarles .to.vhich..ccEie,. . 

through official bhSf^l?7"all"'T5pbrts^f"sightings,. This group_ _ 

conducts inrsstigation of the reports,-consulting as required ulth 
other Air Force and civiiiarT'teehhical psrsehi^l, A vorld-vdde- 

reporting systsin. has been *ihstitute^d-and-raj®^ir Fores ^ses have. 

been ordered to rake interceptions of unidentified flying objects.--;;; 

The research is being conducted on a case basis and is designed to 

provide a satlsfactory exola fatlo'n ' cf-oftoh indi vid\ial~si.ghting. - . 

A7IC has concluded an arrangoEent iidth Battelle l-ssnorial Institute . . 

for the latter lo-ijstablish-frnaohirs-inde^yjsg systea for official- 

reports"of sightings,""----' ■ . 

3, Since IQi?" ATIG reoaived "apcroxiratglT 1300 official 
reports cf sittings plus an enoraous volurae of letters, phone calls, 
and press reports, __During7July“-i952 alone, official reports totaled 250, 

Of the 1500 reports, Air-Forcc'carr^ies 20 percent as \Lae^T>?..a 2 ncd and 

of those received froa~Jaauaty throu gh July 1952 it carries 23 percent 
unexolalr.ed, _ . __ 


4, In its inquiry into this problen, a tean fresa CL\*s Office 
of Scientific Intoiligone® consulted vlth a representative of Air 
Force So-ecial Studies Croupj discussed the problem with those in charge 
of the Air Force Ih'ojoct at ’./rirht-PatterGon Air Force Base; revieved 
A considerable volume of intelligence"reports; checked tho Soviet 
piess and broadcast indices; and conferred ^dLth tlirse CIA oonsulte.nts, 
vho have broad loio’^lcdge of the technical areas concerned. 






5» It >aa foiled that tht ATIC study is prohatly valid if the 
purpose is limited to va case-by-case explanation. However, that 
study doss not solve the nore fundamental aspects of tlie problca. 

These aspects are to determine definitely the nature of the various 
pbenoEsm which are causing these sightings, and to discover jteans 
by which these causes, and their visual or electronic effects, my 
bo identified iJi-Lediately. Tho CIA consultants stated that these 
solutiens would probably bo found on the mrgins or just beyond tbo 
frontiers of our present loiowlcdge in the fields of atnosoherlc, 
ionospheric, and extraterrestrial phenesrena, with the added Dossibillty 
that the present dispersal of nuclear waste products aight also ■ 
be a factor. They reCGE-sndsd that a study grcuo be forisod to porfoxn 
three functions: 

a, analyze and systs^tize the factors vfhich constitute 

tfco fundar-ental-probleaij--. 

b. deteminc the fields of fUodaSehial science which 
jnust be investigated in ofder-to reach ah iiaderstanding of 
the phencEsna involved j- and 

reccnraendatlons fdrCtheTiriitiatica-of appropriate 

_ resea rch. 

te, Julius A, 3 tra ttoa, Yice' Pr^ide nt“dr~t'hs”’l'hssa chusetts' Institute"'■'' 
of Technology, has indicated^to.CLI that such a grouo could be 
constituted at that Institute, Si^Iarly, Project lincoln, ths' ■ 

Aii‘ Force's air defense project at m,:could ba charged with sc^ ■ ' 
of these responsibilities, 

6, The flying saucer situation contains two elenents of danger 
which, in a situation of international-tension^have natioJval security 
iEplications. These are: —.. 

a, FsychQlcr^rlr ^^rtth~vbrld^de sightings reported, it 
V3S found that, up to the tir^ of the investlgatlon,there had 
been in tha Soviet press no report or c<rvscnt, even satirical, 
cn flying saucers though Grenyko had rads one humorous 
r^ntioa of the subject. Vith a State-controlled press, this 
cculd result only from an official policy "decision. The 
question, therefore, arises as to whether or not these sightings: 

v.-f — ...^ 7 

( 2 ) could bo predicted, and 

( 3 ) coaid be used from a psychological i^arfaro 

' ‘ point_of view, cither offensively or defensively. 




The i^ublic concern xdth the phenonsm, vhlch 59 reflected both 
in the United States press and in the pressure of irqulr 7 upon tho 
Air Fores, Indicates that a fair proportion of our copulatlw 
is centally conditioned to the acceptance of the incredible. 

In this fact lies tha potential for the touching-off of nass 
hysteria and panic. 

Air VnInsraMllty _^Ihs United States Air \farnlflg Syatea 
vill undoubtedly alvays depend juDon a conbiration of radar screen¬ 
ing and vlsval ebservutioa' The'U.S.S.a. is credited vdth the 
present capability of dsllverifig^n-air attach against the 
l^ted States, yet at any given acasnt now, there my be 

current a dozen"official^iMde^ntifled sightings plus rai^__ 

unofficial ones. At anyjBQ3snt_ of attack, ve are near in a 
position 1‘here ve carnot, on an instant basis, distinguish 
bard'^re fron pbanbca, and as tension noimts va will-run-the - - 

increasing risk of falfy/dlerts and the even greater danger . 

of falsely identifying theJreaLas phantesa, 

7, Both of thesQ problems are primrily operatioral in nature 
but each contaLns readily apparentc.-lnbelligenco*^factors,...- •: — 

$. Fron an. operatior’a! point of "vlew;“thxcs actions .are 
requireds 


a, Irr.'ediata steps shouldT»s'taken to isprove idoatificatioa 

of both .visual ani electronic phantea so'that, in the event o.f ,■ 

an attack, instent ana positive identification of ecany plane s '. i 

or nissiles can bs rsce,' . .’i' 

b, A study should b$-in'sti-tuted-to detemlne vhat, if any,"- i-: 
utilisation could he rade of these phencsoena by United States 
psycholdgica 1.varfare planners and vhat", “if 'any, defenses should 

he pl^LrJied in anticipation of Soviet attsspts to utilise them. " I. : 

c, In order to riiniiiizs risk of panic, a rational ^oHc/ "-- ■ 

should be established as to uhat should bo told the public 

regarding the pbsnomtu,_ - 

9, s Other irttolligenee prob?,eiAs“vdidch“requii'e detaminalion 


. a. The present- level of Soviet knoviledge rc^rxting 
these pbencceni, ■ 

b. Possible Soviet intentions and capabilities to 
utilise those rhenojEena-to the detric^jnt of United States 
security interes ts, ;__ 


^3 








c, Tho reasons for silence iii the Soviet press 
regarding flying saiiccrs, 

10. Additional research, differing In character and enphasls 
proa that presently,.being perfonaed by. Air. Force, \dH bo required 
to neet the specific needs of both operations and IntelUsence. 
IntclUpncc responsihilities In this field as regards both collectlcn 

can be discharged vith naxin:ufi effectiveness only after 
is known re^rdir.g the exact nature of these phen<^r 4 i* 

11, 1 consider this problem to be of such importance that It 

should he brought to-the attentidrrdf the IStioaal Security Council. “ 
in o^er U^t a canaunity^^ddc coordii^tcd effort-to\ard5 its solutlm 
my be initiated, ' 



Scientific InteH3.genc3 





Deputy Assistant Dlrector/SI 

Actins Chief, Ueapona & Biulj^e^t Pivlsloa 

•flying Saucers" 


1 August 195 a 


1. Pursuant to your request for overall evaluatloa of "flylag 
saucers" acd associated reports,-tbo following is psrtlneatj 

ft. Of loco to 2COO such reports receive by ATIC, a 
perccfttac;© are de^ly "phoneyAn dually lar^ ' __ _ 
psreeatace can be eatisfactorJLly ej^ained as ki-ova flishta 
of ^iently_ooerstional_U,S. equip^t (aircraft, veathsr 
Cocoas, etc.) and . otbers aro-undoubiadly of nAtir>«»i 

- P^eacGena (noteorites, clouds, aberration of light caused 
by thermal ijn^rsloardr fenectlbas/^^ 

b» Less than ICO reasornbl—credible-reports recain_ ■ 

•ia«raai.nablo!Let-tKis-tire; rc-arcing.these resorts,. 

tfcere is.no.pattem of specific sices, configurations, 

c^Tftctoristics, perferr4nce, or locatloa. .Tfce ' -— - 

of thess reports ars £eaerally no noro or less credible—.. ... 

ths sources ■of_ tV.9 other categories . It is crobabld^”^ ^ ' ' 
^t if-conplet <rinforraticn.vere availa ble forJr^ssgf.t.iy- 
'unsTpl&iaable’l reports; be evaluated into - - 

categorres-as-^^oeted in "a>L above, 

^2, Kotvithstandihg the foregeing tentative facts, so Ion;' as 
a series of reports regains ''une:i?lairi3bae'!-(ii:teroia3stary ascecls 
orir^ ^^ft ceir.g th^ughly_excl’ided fren cccsideratiou) 

.ecu^res tha^ in.3mssace“cbntlnu9 ccTvorage of thg trjbject. 

—-r-3.—It is recozsended that GIA sunrsillanco of subject r-^ttn* 

la coo^r^ticn ^/ith^.rcporautborlties of prli-iv operational concern - 
c^vinued. It is strongly trgsd, hovevor, that no indloatloa 
^ cr-concom reach tlie press or public, in vie-./ of their 

p^ta,...e a.xr 2 ist tendencios to aeeeot such interest as "co^fiii 3 ,to'’T" 
of tne scr,.adns33 of "uapubUshed-factsW-in tho hands of tbo U. s. 
Gcvermnrt* 

.f* Officer of 

S lnteniger.ee Center at Vright~?attcrcon Air Feres 

^ ^ coiipvehensive briefing ralatM to this 

® August 19:>2, Subsequent to obtainin’^ full <Je Jails a 
Q&x^xdii acsalysis vm bo prepared ard fon^urded.” * 


'\^APO 7A1 








Acting Chief, Ueapcnn & JkjuliKent Divlsloa 
•FJjlng Saucers" 


1> Pursuant to your reouest for overall evaluation of "fljlM 
eaucers” ard associated reports, the following la pertincnti 

a. Of loco to 2000 such reports received by ATIC, a 
largo percentafo are clearly fpj,>,nsy». An equally large 
perceatage can bo satisfactorily e?^tiinsd as known flirhto 
01 currently operational U.s. eoulpreat (aircraft, weather 
b^oons, etc.) and rany others-are-^-aoubtcdly of natural 

(notcorites, clouds, aberration of light caused 
\5y IheTEat iaversioa or reflectTbas," etc.)". 

b, Loss than lco reasonablv eredibls reports recain 

at this 11:73j rogarctng thsso reoorts, 

- is pattern of specific sises, confisurations, 

cb^ractoristics, perforranos, or location, Ihe sources " ■ 
of thosa reports are geuarally no iiore or less credible 

the sources of the other categories. Jt is crot^ble ‘ 

.iat if .complete iziforaatica wore available for T^esently 
'c^expl^riiblo" rsports 7 “tr.e 7 , tco, could be evaluated into 

categories as-isdicated in "a" above. 

2. KotwitbsUrding the foregclng tentative facts, so long as 
^^J^s^re.TsuLns-l'uncsplainable" (iaterplaastory aspects 
oririn not csing tnrroughly excluded froarcondideraf*oa1 
cauvicn reejaires. tb^t. intemseace^continue coverage of the jrjbject. 

—- - recaraended that CIA.sur/eillasco^f subi'ect ratt^ ' 

authorities of prii^aiy operational cofiJerti 
continue. I o is strongly, urged, bovoTOrrtSiVEo irdicatloa 
cr^concern roach tiio press or pebUe, Ln view of-tbeir 
to cccopb such interest as “confirvatorT" 

of tns sounaasss of .fxapubUshed facts" in the Knrdg of tha 0: «?—- 

CovsTiUjent. . 

-^9 arranged with the Ccs^anding Officer of 

the .-ir^ ;5^-’iical-irnt?lliper.ce Center at Vright-Pattcrcon Air Feres - 

^ co'.qji-shen3ive.briefing related to* this 

^bj-^v on S Au.gust 19?2, Subsequent to-cbfoinin^’full details a 
dei.aiu.oa analj*cis idll bo prepared and fon,-ai*do<i,” * 













Kiuutes 

of 

Eraneh Chief's Meeting of 
n August 1952 


The meeting vas at C335 In^^, Sleale^^^ffice vitb a quorum conalstlng 
ofW. SulliTan, ehainran,-l-lr, iheni, Mr, Barnard, Mr. Engle, Dr. Fairchild, 

> 7 ^-, 

Dr, Fondaier,-^a^. Cordon, Dr. Earldn and Mr. Bajala. . 

SulHv^opeaed the meet leg saying that a project.!? _to be_, 

started in the Division on "Flying Saucers. It>^suggasted hj 

Odarenk^tfcat this projectrbe set up to EaintalnJtSe'fUe tereeiJ^lXsIs^ 


0iLifdde--s«<*t«rt5“on such matters' fx! fco'VulHF ' ^p"l&sr■^I 5 ^-t■^at«•!^ne^‘le^^ge 
-to.^&P 5 dt -the - Dtvi slda~aM of flee to take a stand 

and to fonrolate an.opinion~as:.®lght>6 required. 

V • 

ATIC has the job of fixaing-out-about fcbeee fljlcg saucers and iesping 
records. Cl^ls ^ cenbers 

of the P<E Division-ero to look intO-tbis project and see vhat the/ can 
contribute to this probleDr—Each Branch ssssr appointed a representative; 


J^oaa^s^ gtt' 


find out vho is handllng-the project get'a past history of 

vhat has b&es found out in the field of meteorology, radar and the other 
sciences. He should secure reports from ATIC and bring vs up-to-date on 
vhat has been dose, 

Sts el^ wanted to know if P&E should be in the position to answer 
requests coning to us. Since ATIC'has a standard form for reference 
purposes, requests would be answered through contact with them. Air Force 
has local agents to look into any q- estions coning to then, ATIC has-a?' 
record it vas believed, to cover the whole world. 




Th® loeetlBg vas at GS35 SUela’ ^ ^fflea vitb a <iuor\Ba coaslstlng 

SuHlvan, ehalrmafl, Mr, ihem, Mr. Barnard, Mr, Englo, Dr. FalrcMld, 

^ 7 ^, 

Dr, Fondiller,-:¥3^- Gordon, Dr. Earkln ard Mr. Raj a la, I 
^fr. SuUlTi^openad the inaeting hj saying that a project is to ho 
started in tbo F&E Division on "Flying Saucers." 10*^ suggested by 

Cdarei^that thle project be set up to Eal!italnJ&fUo be-^^tsaErrsb-. 

ciitAida,«>*^«ct5 on snob natters -easd-tcrbaiSa- .;pnSJ upM - t o-d a te 'l m e^4gd'go 

j*-. ..-..I ■ to perait the Divlsioa and office to take a stand 

and to forsulate an opinion as might bo required. 

" ITIC has the job of finding-out about theofr'flying saucers and keeping 
records. responsible for getting, infornation for CI4. Ali menbers 

of the PS Division are to lock into this project and see vhat they can 
contribute to this prohlen. Each Eranch'sssarXnpointed a representative: 

\ Mr. Elby frsr Ff^sieSj-amW.—Barcar^for Electronics CoOTiunicatlons. 
Kay GordoS is Project Officer j^dr th e Divlsj-on, is to 
find out vho is. handling the prbj rct'jigr ORRj.a5t get'a past history of 
vhat has been found rout in the field of ^tedrdld^ radar and the other 
seieneos. He shovQd secure reports.froa.ATIC bring us up-to-date on 

vhat has been done ---- - . --. 

I^-. Steel^vaated to know if PdE should be in the position to answer 
requests coring to us. Sinc^’ATIC hjss a standard forr-for reference.- 
purposes, requests would be aesvered through contact vitb then. Air Force 
has local agents to look into any,_q’ estions coedng to them. A?IC has-tf' “ 
rocord^ It vas believed,”to cover the whole world. 

It was stated thatj^. S, tosson^ who may he a special officer in 








o 


Q 


A-2, ffifijr to atlo to codI rlbutoosomothing 
gave a siZEaar7 of tha' 5 years that 


ething to,this problec!. SyOltYan*| 

Strong spent 


There vas no specific prohlem to be discussedL-*:Sh^ meeting was 


adjourned. 


XXiiJuXiiXLEX 


tdstributioa: 




if? . . . , -/ . 









n ^at«^ vs* W^- 


' lieaauiwsi iwir=t*soiy.l^»ot?r (loUUljeBa*) 

{ToduM^ WfiotiiaWaw^tSSt rSj^^ U(Xi pnAlo^ ,: 
.la th# SoTl^ 5 «Umialp^ wl^O the ^^/w> J^ter*.# .It 1|_ / ;. 
' th«t_T4«rtat» ^>_lq » 

Mp« la thU ttr the 

_be« foonl* ■; •<;. "• / [;■ \ ^ 

^ t* yaiD k*a oniiihr c6(te*H CO thlg »ib 3«ioi» detedi ID Asm , '. 
o aottd'helfliri _ ^ ^ 

©«n«rla ^dvtt ta ba 'lb»5of»»*i firet ftoMoU _ 

of njli« ■UflFt«w»8 anirwirt _:_ 

ilwM ©rt thTiobloH to tho ^ffoot th*t •!» _ . 

»)61®tf in tho TO Jt#Y«rRoee«^ fttfow* «&• 

rlel^ thon>oo«A5jr w for itrtto«:iwl« »ludlio#- 

09 Ootatr^aa^ drclM know tU alon g Of thO hu^dlOOf ^_ ;r.. 
- . doUm ^ theWchJeoU/ t«t If thoy rolToinoD tte<m : 

■/al50 rofortoj tbo rjTpooo Uhinl w* UotUf ^ 
«&• to foh wnr l\jnetorl4 la ^ coonbr/f* j>': 

)• A SUU fro* Moport 

. 4iaet«8 ti>o"Ja^rt Htth ow of *sp *« fhUoiini 

vnyirv Soioetr iVwi^ Aro AaoxlOM ^ 

to fM Vtor h>^tMft** Ra^ dadiKFiloo of 8«uc«ri 
U lootedla th* grtlolo 11 ^ It eowponlo oo tha 
rldie^ouo Mpoolo of tho ft^uroo ^ the t^jnerter/# ; 

Tbo ixUolo ecrbslodso thH it li port of Ai&arlooa 
ruXero iropa camU to provo the Rooio^m oountrio* .; , 
ore Ureot^ns«___.. .. • .’ 

h* FRTP Km taai rayiartod to il«rt tbo Aold otoUoof tO 
«ny wntloo of nyl4fTSS^^ Iron CwrUlo oountjrloi#, ; v;. 

-’.'[•** ' ilPP£CYirfoVfeiM5( ^-, 

• ■ ;> :■.' r ^ ^ ' DME 


Mol ilonrwJootorjnrl^itli^ 












yoa rsgo.'id . . _• 

S(7?J£jG?:_ Flylns Saucsrs Probl$.i 


1. AtTan inforial diccussiba tcliTcSti UD/1, 

AD/SI, it v?as cgresd tbit-tho saucer prablea should bs atta«'l3d by 
getbiiiij to "ether the re sponsible, tadiv'idaaialh the coaaunily to nork. 

out a ?ro::T« .or: researoh_end inteTnpSf^^^ can then bo iaple- '-■ 

aented by then direstly.-^be.ajresd prbsraalcea then be foivarded-to 
tb e DGI and possibly, the.. Seirot.^:y_or Defense -and the - balance of - the - - 
Katioaa'. See ur i t^Coa^il ._a3. an - es s^e^ji^^ran rather: than -T?ai t Jijg 

for a 4yeat-deal of foriel^-hish Icr^ pape^ pusliins beforo tohong_^ 

action. 

2» Dp/l dirested Actih.5-Al'/SI to contact Dr. 'Vlsitaan and Gen» 
Sanford to arrAn,:e on appropriate tine-at T*ich this problem can be 
rsTlen^cd, Actisf; A3 SI t o, call on D?« -‘.'<'hi.tdan and re'/ierf ths-t>ac!j- ' 
Crouad cf our study before the eeetin^.'' ' 


3. Subssquentlyj Acting AD/sITiOs. ad vised that the nost con- 
veniont days for this r.;se tine n/ould be ITondoy or Tussiiaj,", 20 or 21 Cct-» 

Dr* halter G.--:^.;utn?n^ Cbairnanj ?1>3 

John Ai-Sanford, Di^tor of Intelli^eacej USA? 
3ec!<or , 

plus othcrs-dse.Tiod appropriate-by. the principals. 


CCt Chief, Opns/SI - 1 
Chief, S.M)/3I - 1 
C;d.cf, Vrod/t.l - 1 


y 


^lULPH L. CURS ^ 
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’•x-'-OiiAiiDuu Fon r^scono 

StlBJSO?: fljfinc Saucers Problau 


1. At an irSoirr^ discussion betTJccn Ds/l, AJj/lC, sad Acting 
AD/51, it was asread t::at t;:o saucer problea should bo attaoV^ by 
gstbing together the responsible incivld'jials in iho coaaunity to work 
out a pro^raa of ressaren end intelUscnce which can then bo iaple- 
aonted by then directly? ?he agreed progi’an can then bo forxrardcd to 
^e D0I_ and possibly the Seerotaiy* of Defense and the balance of tho 
hationn.' Security Council as an established program rather than waiting 
for a y'eat deal of fomal, high level paper pusliing bgforo talcing 
action. 


2. DD/I directed Acting Al'/si to contact Dr. .iilnan and Gen. - 
Sanford to arrange an appropriate tine at T.-hich tMo problen can bs f 

reviewed. Acting /i) oIitoZcallioff Dr^ ;‘ihitdan and relief- the bac!c-r ’ . 

ground of our study before the nesting. i 

Subsequently, Acting/D/sirtras .advised-that tho nost con¬ 
venient days for this r.eetinc would be IToaday or Tuesday', 

ob-ar, ?ho5© present 77culd^csZ._,,,, : /t— c 


I)r.—i7alter_G. -'.lutnan,- Cbairc^an, HD3 

GgiTTJohn A. Sanford, Di^tor of latolliseace, USA? 

- Ja.tes > -Ecbsr, AP/lC \ 

plus others-deensd-abbro srlatg'bY the p rincipals. - 
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_ THE raSTERY OF TriE "FLYIIIG DISCS " 

A contributioa to its possible oxplnriatioB, 

By Dr. Cduard l/idulg, rkmtla£jo# Chile, 

At, Cristobal Colon 1916 


Thouch the continuously i^apr«a*^S repory oppoaranca of now, 

pysiorious aircraft of uhlffloun c6B8tiwotl6h““ch6ulii be oonsiderod vith eovere _ 

r.kepticien as the result of . a sort of mss-bypnosla, noTartheless soac of the 
detailed and coinciding accounts of tec^cally trolnod obeervers doearva attea- 
tioQ end pemit one to drav conclvuslons as to tbo probable clasolflcation of 
these Jieu alrcr^t., 

.Cinco 00 far the obserwatioaa have been nade nainly In the dark, wMob 
naans that only the liBninous-partO-Of-the.croft areMslbls, every rojwrt brings “ 
the description of shlnlivj discs or circles. If one should discard the absurd - 
I conjecture that these airoraft originato from beyond this earth, then It Is easy 

' to arrive at the eoncltisioa that the sh^lns circles bear a relation to the ^ei- 

,• haust of a rotary-{jas-turbim,---Tbe-pdsfibility exists that the r^r of.a tusv ' 

•» bine is used at the sare tiao, as a stabilising top ^d is therefore fl«d .. 

vertically to the Ievel“df“t6e^thej^t^bine7id.n;g57”wfaich in the darkness pro-_. _ 

duces the effect of the-L’rln 3 s_of_Saturn"riiz:"_z:__ 

These observations ronlnd ro of a coDpletel y~bev t ype of airoroft tAioh was 
developed during the j'oape I worked in the research plant of:Professop.iTunbsrs 
in Dossau, which was attached to the aliplane” factories known all over .the world 
I do not know how nan v of nv co wnortaars aro~ still alive today, but I .do know that 
Dr, Bock, Frofessop at tt© Technical Soivool of ^rlin^-and Who \/as at that 
tins ay chief and friend of mny y^re, has.beenj^poctod to the Soviet Union, 

The nano of Professor Dock vas never widely knovm due to bis oodest character, 
but he nay have been the grcaHft C®r)|ut of GeroanTai^lane theoretics, and later, 
in view of hie estraordlruuy fSeiUties7b^^a6“nhbed head constructor of the liinistry 

of Gerrian Airways and Direotor.of_tbe Oernan Institute.of Airvfoys ltosearch in_ _ 

Be rlin-Adlershof • 

In order to expleiai“-i6-a-iiS.dep circle.of readers .the basic Idea of the oev air¬ 
craft,, I shoxild like:to.submit firo^j^^llouins explAnations! 

' IBpBSBlr _ _ 

' I The first[ph7sicia43and aatheaattcisn who considered the new Science of Aero- 
dynoiaics after tM connenceDoat of ^uroly^xporJUroptel velopscnts of aircraft 
construction was the Russian^ ^fessor Jukousld“^f ifedeew. Defore tho first World 
War and together vtth'my esteened.teacher, Dr, LiCutto .froa tho Technical Rl^ School 
of Stuttsart, Goraany, he developed the theory of oirplane-wingboao.. Professor 
^tta succeeded In establishing tbe fanotis "Differential equation of Ibo/^undary 
jf. etrat^ which fOr the first tirae Jhrous Ugfat on the processes In current particles 
Aftlch In any case explains for tbe first tine theoretically tho reason why o 
plsDewlng oan bear a load while Kkoving; forward throu^ the air* Since then ti« 
"l&itta-Jukoweki Tteory of Aiiplane-wincbeam" has been the foun^tlon of oil aero- 
dynonios* As already nentionod, the core of ibis work Is tho so^allsd "boundary 
which consists of tho thin layup of air in iMch tho transition of 
* Velocity Zero to the Velocity of the JJovlng Object tates place, If the object is 
rtrearlinod then the boundary stratua will endeavor not to sever, no vhirlvlnds viU 
occur, and therefore no loss of energy will take place In that stratua. Since 
nature always functions nost econonicoUy, it always tries to avoid loss of ener^. 





TboijGh the oontlnooiisly reappoarlng roports on tha appearance of new, 
ttysterious aircraft of unknoun construction chould b© considered with sovere 
skcptlcltaa ac the result of a sort of ms.ss-hypnosic, norortheless eoao of the 
detailed find coinciding accounts of technicoUy trained obeervers deserve atten¬ 
tion and perrdt one to draw conclualonir as to tho probabla class If 1 cation Of 
those Jiew aircraft. 

i^inco so far the observations have been nadc raljJy In the dark, which 
roans that only the lucdnous parts of the croft are visible, every report brin^js 
tho description of shining discs or circles. If one should diecai^ the absurd 

k_conjeclnre Uiat these aircraft orfeinato from beyond this earth, then It Is easy 

to arrive at the conclusion that the sliiDihg“cliolj03 bear a relation to tha'ex- 
hflust of a rotary gas-turbine. The possibility exists that the rotor of a tur- 
•V bin© Ic used at the earo time es & etcbillaing top and Is therefore fixed 

vertically to the level of the other turbine rings, which In the darlaocs pro- 
-duces the effect of the "rings of Saturn". - - - -• 


Those observations refilnd"CIO of a coopletely new typo of aircraft vWch was 

developed during the years 1 “worked ih“the research “plant of Prof essor Junkers _ 

In Dossau, which was attached to the airp lane factor ies l<nown all owr the world," 

I do not know how nany of my co-worlcsrs aro“ still alive today, but I do know that 

Dr, Bock, Professor at the Tochnicol Hl^_Sohbol of Ber lin, and who was at that . _ 

tiro lay chief and friend-of“nahy^year^ha^been'deporUd to the Soviet Union, 

Tho naro of Profeswr Dock was never widely known due to bis oodest character, 
but he my have been-the greatest genius of Oemga airplane-theoretics, and later, . 
in view of hie extraordlrory faeulti^s T be wa s nondd head constructor of ths ilinistiy- 

of CeroM Airways and^>ii> 30 bdf-oflt}^CerQan Institute, of Airu'ays Research in __ 

Be rlin-Adlfi rshof» 






In order to explain to a yid^ c^le of re adoirs the boslc idea of tbs new air-_ 
craft,. I should like to gatedt' flMOH^Tol lowing explanatiocfi? .. _ 

The flrstrphTsiciaffl snd tM t heaaueiaa who copeide red the new Science of Aero^ 
dynamics after the ccgrenceooat_o f_pure ly_exp6>rlpeatai-developoents of-aiwraf^ 
construction vae the Russian ROfessor Jukowsld of Itoooow, Defor^tto first VTorld 
War and together with‘ny esteemed teacher. Dr. Kutta ftoa-tho .Technical Hl^ School . . 
of Stntljyirt, G 0 rmnyKJ»"d.^l^d “the tlfeoiy o f ~Q^i iylaDe«^wingboaa«. Profess^" 

^tta succeeded in establish^ t^ famous "Differential equation of the/feuadary ^ 
strata^ w!dch for^the firBt“tlra^thiws light, on the processes In current particles 
^and v^'dch in any case explains for the first tiro theoretically the reason why a 
planewlns oan bear-a load vbllo noving forward th rou^ the ^ir. Since then the^ 
"KutU-Jukoweki Tbeoanr of-Ali rlane.iWin nbd aa'' tos been the fo\mdatloh of olt“aoro- 
dynanios. As already centlonod^tho_ _eoro ._of this york Is tlvj so-called "bdimdafy 
ot witv sa", which consists of tfe lhlfi layer.of alr.in idtich the transition of 
Velocity Zero to the Velocity of the Tovlng Object lakes place. If the object Is 
strearsllaed then the bouoidary st ratu a Vill opdoavor pot to sever, no whirlwinds will “ 
occur, and there fore do loss of energy will take place in that stratum. Since 
nature olway* functions most eooiiOEiically7^1t““alway8 tries to avoid loss of energy, 
and therefore a planevlng would rather boar weight than cause a disruption of the- . 
course of the ^rent and let the wing drop. 


The logical conolueions based on these thoorctio discoveries were obviousi 
already in the year 1915 Profossor flrC^Eauron, alsb“fPom tho Technical Bl^jpi Schoal 

of Rtuttgarf, received a patent oo tha_"SpUtwing"_thrp^ which tho artifloinl- 

Intorruption of'tholoourso of the ourront, tho tearing of tho boundary stratun and 
the consequent braking and dixtihlchihg of the landing speed would bo attained. This 
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proceduro vas later applied to a ffreat extent to the fl^Jiter plAno IJuatcr Ju. S8 
under tho nmo of "diT^-brais", TMd patent had to M handed to the rnGlleh 
factory nandley-Rice after World War I, which explains that tho narae cf •Tlandlay- 
Pace CpUtulng" lo noro widely Icncun, 

Howover, devolopcente proooefiod. It principally the Aorodynaralc Ex- 
periDontal Institute of tho Gottinsen University, directed by tho renowned 
Professorc Frandtl and Betz, and Constructor Flottner, viileh drew its oonelusloBa 
frora the theory of tho alrplam-ving-boon, Flettner proved that the.conditiona 
of a rotatlne object are elnilar to thoM uhidi ap^^ a "tranelatorischen" i 

DOvorDent, Thus evolved the *'fl6tteor>?^lotor”« 

Profeeeor JumJars, head of the^U knbtna olrplano works In Dessau, who la 
the year J1915 received hie pathbreQaag poUttt oa the one-pleco notnl wing without - 
Junctures, ordered a roooarch group, \Ailch was headed hy Professor Di-, Bock, end 

to which I had Uio honor to belong, to investigato to extent tho of a_ 

wing could bo increased through tho attaclcent of a Flettnor-P^tor in the shape of 
a cylinder tumins at great epeod. The cylinder was two-tMrds of the length of 
tho wing and was installed in the nos© of tho vrtng, where it could best be adapted 
to the wing’s profile. _'fo esoict us with aorodvnanio probleas, the Oottlhgen 
Universi-ty cent us Brofoscor Prandtlir^-ThevexporiJficnts turned out to be extrer»ly _ I 
difficult and involved Taanyj:c.38ualtiee, Tho purely tcclviical question of the j 

epoedy iq>lift of a'leng cylinder_of-li2^»t:con3trucvion could not bo oolv^ at that_ 

tine, mexpllcabla vibra tion s an d ax le bre akage s occurred tine after tine which 
Profeesor Junkers ordered us ^ Imeetisate, .and with vdUch ve wore occupied fof'aohth'a 
Not less than four can, allTexperienced 'iWd'iried pilots of tho first World '..'ar and 
outstanding engineersr-died in-these expe^ri^nto. It“wac clear to us that only a 
gas-turbine could produce tbOidiroct uplift of the-cylliider;“' Hou'everi'since'oeah- “ ' 
while fiore pressing problens_awaited solutiohy^experiments-with tWs type of air¬ 
craft were interrupted. 

I feanub 11© the Aerodynaolc: E^riDental" Institute of. Co 11 Ingen nade new and 
enlightoaing discoveries. rPTbfesi^r Betz fov^ that supersonic speeds^ such as 

are produced ty quickly rotating propellors; created entirely new.conditions. _ 

This investigation, however, coodcd-tbo-f^a=nlshing of-a wind tunnel for supersonic 
speeds'which could only be built nagy years later, ^d w hich after the war was 
forwarded to the Dnitod ftatos wljerc it-greatV anaeed all scientists. 

How light was ohfid on nany^ thiingSi It was found that the tearing of the 
boundary stratus at supersonic speeds in volve d nueb greater resistance, oo that 
an object with full atoosi^rlc pressure practically Whangs® fras the upper layer 
of air, and tbeorcticolly enperiences there the sarx) uplift os an object of the 
sane surface in the water. The converting of tlia revelations found in research 
Into reality, however," needed the solution of the storting force through a gas- 
turbine or another eqi^ valent nachine or InstnHaent. /■ 

_ 

Ilany heretofore unexplained jhenoaoha now fojsia sa ea^lanatlon. For exanple 
it had often boon observed that tho ran(^ of qui^^ly rotating nlssiles ("Drall- 
virkung") was nuch greater than could bo explained acoordlng to the laws of 
ballistics. Paradoxical explanations were sou^t for this mich as that the air 

resistance decreases with growing epoede*.?pday_ we_ know that these quickly rotating 

alssilcs "swiia" in tie surrounding layers of alr ond thorofore lose port of their 
wight. Pull olarlfic-itlon vna brou^^t about only^dth^siqjersonic speeds, which 
were obtalnod in the experLTionts with rockets (V-2) hnd wore arrived at ly flights 
of Qsny Intndreda and thouaands of klloneters, aol which can only bo axplai^d~^1^~ 
tho vray In which these oisslles literally "hang" in the air. The surpriGo of tho 
spoclallced eolontlsU the world brer at U(e astounding results of the Cercan V-2 
was not loss than that ^dilch is produced today ly the appeoranco of the j^ysterlous 




froa the theory of tbo alrpiane-^'ing-toon,—Flettner proved that the eonditlons 

of a rotating object are eJnilar to thoso vbich oppoar la a "tranclatoriscben" i 

Dovcraent. Thus evolved tho "Flettcar^Sotor”. 

Professor Junkers, head of the i«all teoim airplane vorks in Dessau, vfao in 
the year J.915 received hie pathbreaSng potent on the oixj-ploco notal vring vlthout 
Junctures, ordered a research grot^)^which was headed by Pisafefisor Dr, Bock, end 
to which I had t!io honor to belong, to invoetigato to what extent the \;5)llft of a 
vixvg could be Increased through the attaclr’ent of a Plettner-P.otor in the shape of 
a cylinder turning at great speed. Tho cylinder was two-thirds of the length of 
tbo wing and ws installed in tho nose of tho lilng, whoro it could best be adapted 
to tho wing's profile. To assiot us idth oorodynoalc probleas, the Gottingen 
Pniversity cent us Professor Prandtl, The expo rime nto turned out to bo extreDsly 
" difficult and involved raony casualties. The purely tccluiical question of th© 
speedy uplift of a long cylinder of light construction could not be oolved at that 
tine. Inexplicable vibrations and axle breakages occu«^jd tina after tino which 
Professor Jucto>rs ordered us-to lnrestigate, and with which we were occupied f^_pjnth 3 
Dot lees than four cen, all experience and:tried pilots of the first Vtorld ‘..’ar dhd " 
outstanding engineers, died Id these.e^riswnts. It was clear to us that only a - 
. 683-turbine could produce the dlroct uplift of the cyHnder, However, since ciean- 
_ while rore pressing probleris awaited solution, experinents with this type of olr- 
crift were interrupted. 

Ifeanvblle the .ierodynaolc iJx^rimhtal Irustitutd of Gottingen rade new and 
enllshtenlng dlscovqrlee. Professor Betz found that supersonic speedfir“»uch“as“ : “ - 

are produced by cpiicJOy rotating propellers, created ©ntiroly neu-oondttioan.- 

This tr^stisation, bovver, needed the furnishing^f a wind tunnel for supersonic 
speeds 'whl oh could on^ be built -years -la tef, “^d \iiich afte r the war was 
forwarded to the Dnlted ftatos trfierd.lt-creatly_ana 2 ed all scientists, 

Dow light vras ohcd“on nany things. It was found that the tearing of the 
botindary atrott® at siq^ersonic speeds involved mch groater resistanoe, so that 
an object with full ai^apboric.pressure pracMoally^^hanes" froa tlie iqjper layer 

of air, and tbooretically-esperieKss there to saaa os aa obJ eet o f the_^ 

sane surface in the water. The converting ofTto revol^ ions, foxtad In research 
Into reality, bowever,= needed the solutionTof^to^taj^ag force thorough a 
turbine or another equivalent aaohina_or_lnstruQent, ' 

_ _ 

Ifany boretofore"uaeiplaliiM pi^aoQODa now fo>i!W“aa~cixplanatlbn, For exon^le i.l 
it bad often been observed that the range of~qu^<^}y rotating nissiles ("Drall- 
virkung") was n^i grea ter t han co uld b o ^Ig^ tod aooordlns to to lavs of 
balHetics. Paradoxical ex plah a tibosrViero for tMa~guctr68~ that the air 

roslstance decreaces with growing speedsVi^7dday_weTknow that theee -qulckly_rotatinc 
alssiles "svla" in to eiiTTOundih^JAyprc of air and torofore lose port of their 
wel^t. Full clarification vras-brought"«l:idUt“d^ti3y with s^lpc^sonic speeds, which 
were obtainod in tho exporL’nonts .with roclsets (V-2) hnd wore arrived at by flights _ " 
of noay hundreds and thousands of kHo netors, and can only be siplalnsa by 

tbo way In which these nissl 1^literallyl^hong^ in - the atr• The Binprlso of the 
speciallred eoiontiste-to world over at~7U>a a8t6undlhg"lS9sults of tbo Oercan V-S 
was not loss than that ^lch“"l8 produwd today ly the api»aranco of tto qysterlcus — ■ 
"Flying Discs". 

In the sa»9 way in which the. ingenious discomoont of I^fessor Junlosrs 
pointed to way for airplane eonstruetlon for to whole world, thus also nay his 
idea of attaching Flettor Motors have a pevolullonaiy.effect. Mrplanes of this 
type met havo (m eiwrTOUsntarrylng"capacity os to be practloallj' oonpainbls 
to aAphibloua planas-Of to sorts siso. The lack of upUft produced ly to Plettoor 
Jtotors can easily bo acMeved~throu;ji~tho~6bllque p osl tibh of the entire airplane. 
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with a poBltlv9 ^rtiac ancla I n co raoctlon with tho ©aor^usly 
opood. Tho otUchlns of spoodily rotatins tope eesurefl, aido stahiUty. Jhero 
lo also tbo possibility of-attacMns horizontal nicclliary propellers or the ^ 
helicopter typo. .Ind what oboutJb ha,que gtion of the starting force? The eafaty 
of such on alrcmft stands end fallT^thb^taning foros of the cylinders, and 
only too voll do I rojuenbor tho cficualtios infUctod by tho lade of It. As 1 
Bsntioned before, only tte devolo|r»nt of a cas-turblno con-bring the solutloa, 
sinca it consists only of rotatiJis parte ..and works with, tbo dependablUty of a 
etoan 


Thero is only oris noro qvosti^ to b^aneworp^ could cuch an aircraft 
carry ©nouj^ fuel for wrld-trtdO tjct^^^ ?"^TEis is easily answered In 

tba affirnatlTO. In tlw-firet pUho.evroi^n^lrcraft.fa a trepandoiia parryi ng - - 
capacity, os v© fciTo“already eeeaj ond in the eocor ^ pl ace" chopleal raseaf^ hae 
made astounding devolopconts In this respect, Uo know today^uito_ac^ fron 
atonic fePQrfv—aarrlere-of oaera * Of unsuspected powor a nd duratloa. _ jit ^ouM Jo 
roTcnbsrod that the Die9ile^f.: ^rsaa anti-tank veapons wore-coated with ch eolcal 
substance's which r»ltfa3$Lt^20_<ats_._ofL«te.oJl_pi4ks^^^^^ of A_ _ 

cecondn energy carriers of this typo. if "app licabls to a gas-lurblhe, should ml® 
an atf^n-radius possible wSiich farthat ofgaeollao engicce. 


Tho future wilT^iov whether tho; "Fl ying Discs*’ aro only'the predi cts of 
imagination or whether they are the^ieeulte of a fars^dvanced Ooinan-soieiico. which, 

possibly, ac woiras-therBldrly flnlebed atoaic boobs, ■Riay.hayei.falleii_ln^tM-.- 

hands of the Russians i-——-- 




onis ^oo VOAA a» X rsawiaiwx- viw \;«K«a*v*ws. ....M---- 

Esntiofied b©f»ro, only tte developcerrt. of a cas-t^Wno con brla^ -to® solutioa, 
iiinco it conelets oaly of rotating parte and uorks with tbo dopondabiUty of a 
Btoaa engino. 

There is oaly ono Dor®“<iuo 9 tion to li© aucuorodt could euch on aircraft 
carry ©nouc^i fuel for yorld-^do^Jo’uswyet-Thls quoction ie ©selly anawred la 
tte affirnatlTO, In tbs first plats w5h an olrcioft has n tronjodoue carrying 
capccity, os v® hav® already-essnj and in tho cscord place cbeoical research has 
node astounding developcenta in this lespeot. Vs Impu today—<juits a^'t froa ^ 
atonic energy— carriers of energj^ of unaruspoctsd po’Jsr and duration, Qt should os 
rotwoborsd that the oiesileo of Gorcan anti-tank voapons ware coated with cheaical 
flubctance's which raeltcd iq) to 20 oats* of etsol plstos vltMn fractions of a 
cocond^ Energy carriers of. this, type^if applicable to a gas-turblnCj should oal® 
an ad^Ton-i®dius possible which far corpasses that of gasoline engines. 

Tho future will Srvou whelbsr th6;"Plj'inG Discs” are only tbs products of 
iriagination or whether they arc the rosulte of a far-advanced Oeman science which 
pocslbly, as well as the. nearly finished atonic honhs, nay have fallen into the 
hands of the Russians.. _ ___ _ 










KKOP^tDJ!l JOr;» .Cir««tcr Ceniral XitoIUgenc^ 
rtiru I rojnly Elroctcx* (irrUUiccnco) 

su:^JiCT t Fijria; ;; ^ 

1, nc2rAM:^ 

5o dsicrBirs* 

fi* ibetbor iiioro fjro natloMl cecav-Uy icv^lldatlcaa ih'.ib^'pwblira 
ot Pa:ii;i5nUfisd ri.vlm o^.,iccts^ i»o# Xljlns sittcerc^ , 

b# Vb3‘.ii«r*e4cca3^ caJ y6f.tArc&-i9 c^rwatly tolc? diroetcd 

to t^ila prcbi^ in ita rsUticn to sifch naUasi c^ir^ity-LrqiUc* 
tzd 

C* VaaVifart^-I'ryBsU^^tiaa.ard.rsseewh 6b<?'ald to irclitstod, 
iy ».!:4 «Oj«r vtiat 

2t FcOTS- L-iJ^SJLSi OS isi4>.___ ._ 

a* C5l bag tba vcrii c»aveclly^be343 oa 

lESioers'CcsJ hta i'iTarsl 


(1) ^bo orJLy unit Oi* . orartae gt c^r^.tiy stc^i'ins tbo problea 

Is tba ri:tjct.<xrate of bia ciiarr.cd tho Air 

TccbrJt^al CealGr (A»>;) vilb respwsittU.t.y for io-» 

veati^vln^ tha ropcrta oS sisAtlni:^*—- '— 

(2) At A?IO tKarta Is a s«iU rrc^xo conpistls^ cf a rcsorvo 
Ccatcds, U-Outcn^atg srd 1’-^' secraiarisa to viica c*ta all ro- 
por!.g or si'^tir.;:s t:“;rou;h orjicial clv^no^ls, cod vJjiao coKlustg 
invooli^stiaa of tho rtr^orta ciU>cr i^cGlf cr threu;^^ caasu-llatioo 
vllb otasr-Atr icrca oiricars or vivh civilian l^conlcaJL coaguitaats* 

(3) A vorlij-wllo ronortlr.;"* bss lean lr;sttlat<jd and 

r-a*ar /-ir lorca tcsos £nv9 I'Csn ora^jrsi*. to intercoptioos cT- 
\i:vLdsr.Vif id objects* -:- 

(li) TbuO rcsaarch l'Cln'» csrrlM oa Is slrloUj’ on s ccss basis 
c,*4 cr^poara to to :*3si^.O(.{ coloXy to &tt?r.pt. a paticractcjy ©x- 
pia.3f.tloa of oath Iniiv'idual tlT^ilr.z « it txjccrc. 

(5) ATE! has coacludsd an crraR^cjso.nt with t'attollo Kscrsorlal 
IhstitJita for tbo-Xattor to cstsfcU'Dh o r^ccUlns Iniorin^ ajaica 
Icr officiei reporvg of oiefatiara* 






!♦ rSuSLtM 


So dsUrTRiaai 

Vfcethcjr tho:-o er© wtionsl secavity icfdUatloao ^ tJi® prolilca 
©JT ^cirfaaUficd Xi>'las i.o* Xijirti stu^^roj 

b, tbother ftcleciato ptoJy ver^srcii io ciirroRtly tote; diroctod 
to this pr«hi^ ia itg rolation to gueb mUloral coctirtty iq>iljwition3> 
©Dd 

c* '^aaV furthsy ia:v53llf:£Uoa and rssearch rbaild icstiteted, 
ty tJiO£i> oad uaier vbav e©5l3f 

2. K£CT2 05 iHS PTlOiVI^ 

o.. C51 has inrcftticitod tbs ucrJt curreat.ly beieg psrforsjsd oa • . - - 
esnt^rs eaJ baa fcursl tiat: 

(1) jba oaiy unit of . ot^jrc^at ccrror.tly the prohlca 

io lha r ire a tors to of InUm^.“r;a5S, yC^V, >iaicli bis charr:cd the Air 
Tc=hrlcal-Iar«Ui:ch^o-Ceh!:^ (Aii^) vi\h mppasihlUty fc? in- -- 

tho reports" ft?“sioatlaso* 

(2) At A? 12 there Is a sraU fToao con-i5tir:=i cf a w^rvo 

Ceptoia^-t-TiO '-ioutorJ'.'vts ©nJ Ivi.’ fiecrotorisa t© vhlaa c-3p» all ro» 
ports of tiiroarh official o:'u\nr!C'ls, cfxi vhiai cortiust© - 

ir;V 03 lir:stion of the ro^orla olUicr itcoLf er threu^ coasalUtioa 
viUi othsr Air’Scrco"“offleer3 or v?ivh ciTillan tecasicel coasultcmta# 

(3) A vorlfj^wiio rcnortlfii* rystcia hes toon’irstltal^ aiuJ 
?a*or Mr i orcoTfisos hnvo-locn orcorod.to.Koiia iatcrcoptioss cf 
iLTiiSntificd 

Oi) Sho rcsoarcb lolA» carried on Is strictly on s ceee b^aSa - 
trd £*:t>o 3 ?3 to tiJ il 2 r : rolal y t© a cotisfac toiy o-x*. 

plans t±oa_Qf jSEch:i?!cUyJdMl._^^ .r-s_ it. Occorc - 

(S) AT^ has concied^ to arran-’hnont’wlth iiottollo ilcnorialT”.” 
Ir.sUCuts for-ti^Iatier to flsUhil:^ a rrcliino Indarlax^stca” 
fer Oificisl re;crcs af’oiihtiixro•————. 







f.lrcc lylTj ’-8 9 rccstvid ap*>roxlialciy 

rc-orts or cl''Air. 3 rlua e-torr-cua -voi'^no cC lotlcrs* raoaa 

runrc t:.c rtnu cf Joly 15:.2 =lono, of- 
S53. Ot too ISOO «3»to, ^Sorc^itTi|9 
^ITTc^ iir* ’ ’.'■•i^i'-’ llicao rtcoivcd ^tnu^ny t!ircR*iJx 


8, CSI er.tcrod into its ir^alry fully c'^-oro UioV it v« oc^? 

tivity had iocn owrriddcn ty rr^-'.orcus ^_ 

It v>ih U'Ars rrc rrcar/orca Xov c^rcva.;:snt ej.pio.'isvic.^ es * a 
-* ' j(.j-.t'jLcTi—■•ho C."I tean consented Vito s rcprccostctivo 

too proV;lcnvMh tooso. 

ti« #Lr ?crc« !'r»Jsol-«V4.Tl5it flsWj r«Tl<?%'e4 s «a*. 
oi'e“c^S raaortat c! iMla4 tfco ^ .. 

ta tUjXr-ssiaitifie rioliL', vio wrs-ci»5sn k«CMa9.«f .>«e«:,tr&4 ^ ... 
ot UiQ todiclaa fcxosa coscemsd., 

fc^CSI feui^ that too ATK^tiidy is prchatly TaiW if 
1 - ii:ii*- 3 d to o oass-?c‘»rCc:sQ e'f5l&-2tio3« icvovor> .tr,o slud^ P® 

* to s 0’ VO too RO« ■ fuit:'5?s?atol hspee t cT. tho pj’cblca vU ia 

eJlaW ti:a-^t.ro or «<> :• 

t'vfted L-lrntir-ra.- or to discover rscAOC-hy tuica to-^o 
t;d'r3ir vS or ^"icJ;rcaic sirccts rIFto i!x:5dtotoi.y idonilflod*- -!-: 
A-pH^ir-sUt- 34 -to?A tlioso coiutiOM vould pro^hly bo 
^ th^ ccr^'lns cr ^xist-ccycnl too frohtlors of cur pror.ont 

loras;a'-rl=,-erd e.n«icmalrl>i 

a ferr^^d to perforjJ Urea fuacv*o;i3, 

(1) ery* i;''c!ioivat*so tho fneters of InfcjuntlcQ %:hlcU 

for.i toe 

( 2 ) E,lcr.nl« to Ii..lda of faivlcr.enlai eo^oos viW, 

ho lnvoEti;;.rxd in order to reach nn urj^rrovr^^ns c. -\o jSiO 
ne^orsa invoV^C'dj tuvl _ _ _. . 

(3) v^iw i^cxu^cLdatloM for U;0 LnltlnUca cr 

I'd^oarch* 

Oi_.oc.;.w^ ^*T:":r. i' V^coln, too Air ?orco 

aL-'dS”=l:3 p^ojccrct :.1I, co:ild le cjcrr.oiidto C.oao roopo:i3lbUittos. 






Ji. 



, 5.“-iccr ^l^J:^^on coatslna two ole^enls oZ uaa-sr 

ff *•' c? ir.t^rre-.tiowi tension, Tieve Mliopjl charity 

irpliCAtior'.r, 'Ctijjc arm 

Cl) verW-wiie idsfitlng^ rooorUd, it 

v^a -ct::x. vp 'o the tir© of cur i-Tro^tl^.ation, Ihcro iuwi 

t©ont in Iho var,?inn prcra no report c»r cccvjsnc., even cntirlfral. 
oa i'l'j t'r.Qj'h Arrfro f^ro^Tj-ko jvida on© fcuaoi'c^ia ' 

uGiiion ol* H\Q V/llh a fter«»controUt>« prtao, tula could 

rc5-.tU o-lj- f;>cr. sn crriolr^l poUny doclaion, :\iQ cji^stion, ttorc^ 
loro^ iris 4 ^^ so to vhether or not "tfiosa sisiitiu^i 

(a) CesAd b> cwlroUed, 

Xb) Could lo predicts, and 

(e) Could lo Gs&d fr<n ® o^fjcholojisal varfaLro point cX 
view elthe^=o^i'Qn 5 i^^^ly^ 0 J^. 4 e^’o^^ 4 Lvel^ 

pe putUc concern t'iub the.choncaoryi, 3 McU is rofloctcd in tbs - 
or:*^ rtr.Us preso cnrl 1 n rraostiro o}.* in.;^ 4 ivs'_a?^ ilujir Fores, 
iaiiceU'S Uat there Igi o fAir proportion cf oiar poealntion wiricb 
Is r^:nU^A ecriJ.ticr»d to iho eccoaunco of th© LnirediiOo. In - 
tois i&Cw lie a the potreatlal for Aio loactiin»-cff oX Rios fcySUjfjb-— 

p^inlc* 


(2) United ?t£.t e3 Air V.nrrlnti SystiKi ' 

t?iLL urccuetacuj Atve^s <;i'poad coon n cdstlniticn of redor screen-*-^ 
icj cni vls’-ei ohterration* V,o ^ive Knasia tiie preuent c£oauiHtv_ 
of dcUvcrinr cn Alr etuck erainot us, jot at any eivia ri^ont ' 
EOy, Ihoro cc eurrent a dozon of Lleiat'jnixientii'icd ?lfjitlnc3 
plus crvOfflelclT^At ci^ iv:«eenroi'aLUc'tf, uo ero noa'ine 
position Vriero-v-©-cannot, on an inote.-.t Ujas, Olctlruinic:^ hcr^- 
vrre fren runten, ciri.as.tcnelon reunta v.-© viU lua Uo inarcosics 
rick of felso oUrt 3 _?.n±Aii& ovod greater danc«v of fcJLsoly IdecU- 
fjing reel ra phonten,;: 


b* ro‘j of there prcMcnn ero oriuirily oocrotio^ la Riiuro Vat 
eecb cKUlrts rcadJJy erporent iatciliTr^noe fccteirs. Frcn sa opero- 
ticnfil point of viov^ three ections &ro rur^uircdi 

^ (1) iTTiCdiaU sUos rhould be trJrrn to irprovo identification 
Cl tolh Yiri-l nrd clec^rorUc wanten ye ihAi in tso ovent of on 
CuUe^i ins tent ?*-ct rocitivo .IwOntlficstiCii ef oecrj ploMS '"* 
fiissUea can be sadsT—- 



3 *. 





' S':}. In^tlutlcd to rfctcnrjio tint, IT xtriy, 

Viwij.^,uvicu ccrjiu Lo rr^.a cf t'aoiio ’::iprjii:crji Vy ftGU ‘5 

;^3iC^oio,^cni. wAr/uro picr^rs, orrf t^arr.-ia't^icuW 

lo in crxicipailon of ;Jovlet ^ Itr-^-iota to «tUl 2<3 i!:$n. 

Ml J‘ to 23 to-1*41 chculd 

w v^o re-aiidinc tilo fiion'^na, ia CTxicr to rdaiciso 

nr>j£ Oi psnlc* 

c* invcUiuc^xc prcUocs irolvKoi 

^ ( 1 ) 7ho pr«£^nl level of l^ll3Elan k.’wlcuJfo re^jdlr- tiieaa 

pcaojtiujra, ^ v 

(2) f«c iUo .S6-/ie t i?itc jstio,-»“ e tr) cipobili-ttj 3 to nllU 

tii'i so pUs Lsrcy liG to. tea do Ur ls»n fojf tuS ccciirlty IntOi-^ta ,_ 

(3) iio rfeasoaa fcr cUonco iti the rcrUt Pr«'’3 

cfucors* • ; > 

resrx>Mi}:iUtis 3 ia tM .3 flavi cs rogjuda totii 
co^Cv.l^.i visi o:iaj^’ja.3_ can_i:o..CLlPcru'T,<:e4 j>lth cffccll'>*e-esa 

onlj’ fcitor Rape-ia-twwn ro/;citii,v, tho cr^cfc cctjiro cf tho'^o 
puocoa^:^*__ 

^o* Vi-iO pvobiea-triraoerdo-the lovol of dotscrfeintnl 

ropcasiillitiosj 5i4"4si5i'.r4cn irriorioaoe rs to nor it ca^.izzsza 

fcjid eccioa ly taorJiUcraU roounty-Cc^acU* ■ . 

/• /ddlUoaal ro£c.-r 4 h, difforfea la ch?r;‘ct> 5 T cM ear^gsio fron 
pjossatiy fc-jl.'!?.{.\irit>rawi tv Aii* .-ore?, viU to rco?.»«d to .-o«t 
wo fpsoiiic r;^cs of tota opemticrip^sM-intpU-^CRCOo' * 


It la i-*icc»jBt>rne»l toil: _ 

^ Llrocl-^ of f onirol IntojJtigonco rAiX-j^ tho - 

wcaari,,y wo_sjcarxty-lrp>JLio4c,ion3 injiJ?ro.at in th 2 ■ 

«iUi tii.i ro<;ic3t toatj, ynior jiis etg.titto:y coordira*^ - 
» tut ir-iivciot* of tentr»vA iniotli'-'caco-b^ crDc;.'er.’id to 
^j.'c.a ii Wo t -jircpr.ia’-o nrencic-s^ ellbor vi-thin 0 ? wltiscat 
tiic 1.3/o3!.ir<ution gnit jr-«e;:rc:5 a^ccsari^- to solvo 
01 laston-.positive i«:eatifar£iUdn of "anidontified: ffetn^r 
. oujocts" -*1? - 

,,,“*. orsimed cry» ia coo^omtion 

.».c;il LtijiU-;:' lO-rrd, r;v.-:j,'i!.oly lai-aatirrlc rr,^'j;i.- 
cao Oi^cio^vo or caioaslvi^ utiliwtion of tuo r’;oi.-^trrna for 
ca ven'ero rrsrno-03 fcoia for o-rf o-alr^t tlio Oaited ''tr.tca/eiviain!^ 
ti.s :4 £g-;"cii-j vitn Je » intcrivX secarity cf rortiniat 



O' 


Xi«Ur.£s iliolt* aicfa ro.r^o:: {iMli'C* 

c. C.i V-2 Vc.sii of Jl-.cra pro^Tona of rv-r-r^rch, CI\ end 

r;;ct2:-.ra I-'V t.icr.lO-l Vi tl-‘ Oc-rcU c poUc/ c£ 

puliii;* iiucr-iilic:; -..-iit Vlie ri?>, of f:?jilc. 


fa. 

^f csisUnl Mi'cctcr . 
rcisntific IriU-iiiiife.'ico - 



OS V?C-Str 5=g ; bsdn (U: Seo tea^ erJLgg.?)^ 


Orig 




i- !i - -A(34rOS593r==--- - 

i - /d/Sl - --^-.- V- 

1 - ^1 

C\ - -SviV3eet -A i. ^ 

/I - Chroco-^.. 










jl??il2VW rflR SIlEAS£ 
























j been 

• r-x. - , . - ;* i „.. r-;-V ' r., ;,",';.1 ‘ S .' •" 

Iba iJOTCsUgatien.has «^l«o^»»»w» thaVthe XlHne aauoer crael^d bec*!iM^<;.r' . • 
...•••<' - ••. '• < '- V. '...‘t 

*of a defect la Ue.radio pil^lne-vnea. ' 

bae* dlaaeter Oif l»7 ' TO 

unlc^vn alloy* It consiete_of..wi .oaioriw die© jpro^ded at , 

-. vilh Butoiaatle ,ie ta. This dl'eo'piTo t e around tt^ entral :. 

cootaina the jaoasvu’ement and reawte control Oqfudp^ . -. 

‘ Instructions bare an In^l^lon in Susslaiu ''/:\' }v' ■'■ ..^ 
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;.eor«n, « 

Issued forth that the object The report 
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verc 
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OO.V.23845 


CwaManca, Haroc-yresse, l6 Jul 52 

.1^ “«•■ *“ «>• 

,«co rtported frcn I^ula OcatU that at 2130 Jaoura oo 12 JuIt 

1952, aevarol persoiis_sav a yeUov.nylng dial, atout .SO ceotlMtera lo dla“ 
aseter, bov 1 b« yery rapidly Prcsa east to vrat.__' <*«* 

lOmOT tMSOT SEES SEAR CASABUSOA_-...^jL.cc,,_H.ro=,^ 15 52 .:. .. 

Forty persoQs have reported that at 2200_hoQra on 13 iuir l^KY thT. - 

.eryed a "lUBlnoua flying object".. la the Tlelnlty of CaaabWa^^ ^ 


• Casablanca^ Karoc-PregBe, 


• CTIOD S ££H TA KIKTOFF M JUIET AQUA RKIO.V 

s 10-— .— 
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umjcw OEJICI SIB! sm CASSBUSCA_-. ftwilSKi, Uaroe-Pr...,, 15 jm 58 

Forty yenoM hove peporteS tbit it 2200 boiirt oa 13 SIiIt lots th., -v 
..rrea . 'Imlnoui riytng object" lo the Tlclolty of OwrtW.^^ ' ‘ - -' - 

; S'JSlI?" " “1ST AOUA RKI05 .. Ci.ibl.aci, Kiroc-rre..,, 
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^URCE Pie Presae. 


yLYIHG SAU(7ERS 07ER-BEICIAH CONGO IIRANIUK MIHE S 


PrlU SiUe 


Recently, -two fiery dieTcc vere“6lghte4 over the uranium mi nee located Its 
:?Hhe southern part of the Belgian Congcrio^tb^ Eltsahethville district,. east of 
the Luapula River vhlcb connects the Reru aud BangveoI^laXes. '^^disX^T ' 
glided in elegant curvee and changed thetr.pi^ltlOn many times, bo that from 
helov they sometijnes appeared as plat€8, “ovai8, arid siopiy licest Suddenly, 
both dlslcs hovered in one epot and then took off In a unique slgzag flight to 
the northeast. A penetrating hlesing and hueejrig B ound va s au dIhle to the on¬ 
lookers helov. The vhale performance lasted—frota 10“to 12 sdnutes. 


Coounander Pierre of the small Bll^hethvllle_airfield Jimred lately set out 
In pursxilt vlth a fighter planer—On his first hpproach he came vlthin about 
120 meters of one of the disks. According.to his.estimates, the "saucer" had 
a diameter of from 12 to 15 meters andTWs^dls^us^haped. . The inner core re- 
\ malncd absolutely still, and a knob coming out froia~the center and several 

• small openings co\ild plainly be seen. The outer rlai vas completely veiled In 

' fire and must have had an enormous speed of rotation. The color of the metal 
vas similar to that of aluminums r—nm “r “■ “zt- “z 

The disks traveled, in a precise and light manner, both vertically and 
horizontally. Changes In elevation from 6 OO to 1,000 met^s could he scconp- 
llsbed In a fev seconds; the disks often shot dovn to vithln 20 meters of the 
tree tops. Pierre did not regard it possible that the disk could be manned, 
since the irregular speed as veil as the heat vould maie it impossible for a 
person to stay Inside the stable core. Pierre had to give‘‘up pursuit after 15 
■ minutes since both diska, vith a loud vhlstllng sound vMch be beard despite 
the noise of his own plane, disappeared in a straight line toward lake Tangan- 
; ylka. He estimated their speed at about 1,500 kilometers per hour. 
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TH}S IS UNEVALUATED INFORMATION 


m 


JURCE Pie Freese. 


yLYLKG SAUCE RS OVER B EIflIAJt CONGO HRANIiyrMIRF.S 

Fritz Sltte 


Recectiy, 1 .vo fiery dUke vere sighted oy» the ureaium mioee Iccated-in 
'^he southera part of the BelgiM'CoDgo Id the Elisahethville dietrict, cast of 
the Luapyla River which connects the Meru and Bangveolo lakes. The disks 
glided in elegant curves and changed their poflti^ajh^lllilOj so that from - 
helov they sotBetlmes appeared as plates, ovals, and slmpiy^lines. Suddenly,.- 7 ^ 
hotb disks hovered In one spot and then took off In a unique tlgzag flight to 
the northeast. A penetrating hissing and hutting sound vaOkudlhle-tO-the^oo-- . 
lookers below. The whole perfonnance lasted^fr^lOTo lS adnutes. -- — 


CoimaBder Pierre of the siLall Erisah^h^Ue air field limed lately, set .out 
in pursuit with a fighter plaPe~0D ~liii8~fl^t'h pp roa ch~he cane vithio about 
120 meters of one of the dlsksl=Ac^dlDg to his estimates, the "saucer" had • 
a diameter of from 12 to 15“Bet^8“and vas discus-shaped. The inoer-core re»- - 


malced absolutely still, and a knob ccmicgjout jrpo the; ce^ and several- 


soaII openings could plainly be-seeo. The outer ria was completely veiled In 


fire and must have had aD~enorac>usr-6 pged~of rotation. The col or of.the metal.. 


was similar to that of aluBlounii^--- ^- 


The disks traveled Id a precise and H ^t~BapDer, hothT vertically.and___ 

horltootally. Changes in elevation fron 8 OO to 1,000 meters could be accoopT__ 
llsbed in a few seconds; the disks often shot dovirto within 20 meters of the . 
tree tope, Pierre did not regard it.posslble" that“the“dTsk could he manned, 
since the IrreguLlar speed as well as th^ beat would ~make it impossible for a 
persoo to stay Inside the stable core, - Pierre had to give'up pursuit after 15 
minutes since hotb disks, with a loud whistling souiid which be heard despite 
the noise of his own plane,— dleappeared“iD a stralghfiine” toward lake Tangan¬ 
yika. Be estlinated their speed~at about 1^500 kilonetMS" per hour. 

Pierre is regarded as a depeodahle officer.arid a zealous flyer. He gave 
a detailed report to hia superiors which, strangely enough, in many respects 
agreed with various res^jlts of research"^ T ■ 
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The eVeteb "belov shows the coostructlOD prloclple of the "flying ssuoers. 
The ceptione are, lo part, purely conjecture, based on reports by pilots vbo 
oureued the dishsj In part, they were learned from secret research Institutions. 
The central core contains the explosive (SP) and the instapatlons for radar 
steerage (R). It has catapult knobs (KZ) and antennae (AN) as veU as colter- 
pressure bousing (GO). Around this core, a rim rotates which has Jets (D) on 
Its upper and lover side, plus fuel chsttbers (DB). The roller bearing Is sbown 
by the letter Lr- The launching occurs at a sharp angle In the manner 
discus throw; the revolutions per minute of the rim probably amount to 22,Ow. 
The Jets on the bottom of the rim serve to propel the disk.vertically upwards; 
lateral steerage results from switching on and off various Jet groups, 

Appended sketch, follows;? - - 

^ - 








discus throw; the revolutioos per aloute of the rim prchehly amount to 

The Jets oo the bottom of the rim serve to propel the dish vertically upwards; 

lateral steerage results from swltchiog on and off various Jet groups, 

Appended sltetch foUov8_:7 

' ah- 
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I Katbljaeftnl. 


VLTDIG SAOCERS?_ XU EAST-GERKAITY 


Berlin, — rurafg E^-vlth tte gvom - teei t ijsoa y^<of_M-eyevitne~Bg,- 

1 ? of,OleUershauaea,- Veit 

Berlin lienee Offieeri-h&Te-begun-iDreBtl^ atln g a »oflt suouauai "flylii 
According to thla. story, an otJect_"jr«ieBbiing & huge fiyiiig 


cblidre^* recently escaped from tbe SoTlet Zone.along vltb hla vlfe and lU 


daughter, GabrleUn, n^e ^e foUwing svom 
ribitenl "While T .wae.retumlig to ly hc»e vitb 

^briella, a tire of »y »otoreyele blev out near the.tcvn of Kaaselbacb. 
♦Jiit toward Hatselbach, Cabrlella pointed out som. 

vaa^tfllleht^T It ‘ of_abowt.lV0 «tera away froa us. Since it 

vaa twilight, I though that sbe_va» pointing at a young deer. 


^toreycle near a tree and walked toward the spot vhlcb 

*»w«Ter, I reached a spot ahJot jf^-eter*- 
i object, 1 realised-that ly first lirpresslOQ had been wrong. What 

about_A0 Mters away frioa u. They I “ 
^ »bliy_j|etaUlc_elothiiig. _ They were stooped 
OTcr and were looking at southing lying on the gr^. ' “ 


"T app^ehee untu I was only about 10. neters f rca ihea, I looked V 
eitlMterti ^ noticed a large object whose dlaneter I 

ettliated to be between I 3 and 15 neters. It looked like a huge frying pan. 

elre»^t^I^er^*<rhr ^ P«riph«ry, *bout 30 centlxeten in 

elre 4 afer«nce. The space between the two Mvi was ab/^«^f a l< * 
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"FLYIBO SAUCERS". D! east GERMABy 


July .. molSfied vith tie_.vo«rt«at»OQy.or-« eyevttDei.r ‘ ■ 
^5'ye*r^ld Cknuan aol forMr. Bay^ofjJleleerihaujea, Ve$% 
B«rlln^lnt«niseo«e officer# h&ve.begun latestlgatiii« 4 jsoBt ttnusual "flylM 

wi oT>Ject "retenlillDg az.hug« flyla^ 
^ U 

chUdxe^* Mc«atly ese&pel fron the SoTlet-Zone-alon^ vUh hi# rife and eU^ 

de^hUf, Gabriena^-ftade the fellwiag ivoro 
atateaent la»t veek before a Jud^e:- -"Whlle ljraB_retamlB« to ly ho»e vlth 

oe>f the-tovD of:SaMelbach.- 

♦iP valklng along tovard Haeselbach, “Cabrielia pointed out »ob«- 

vaa'^tvitL* Jwavay- frcw da. Slaee-it 
vaa twilight, I though that ahe_vas-point tag at a young dee r.‘ 

^toreycle near ^tree and_vaUed toward^thejapot which 
r ^ pointed out. When, boverer, I reached a apot abort 55 ietere ” 

fr«^the object,^! reallxed that ay flrat lapreaelon had been wrong. Vhat 

!*\I[*I* **° vho werr:DOW. about-^0 *etera away froma^ They- 

.ee«d to be drc.eed la aone-.htay aetaUlc elothiag. They werTrtoS^d 
OTcr and were looking at icwething lying on_the. ground. . ^ 

^ ^ only abort 10_«terV I looked 

eetlmtirto thei.l not iced a large object wbo ee di ameter 1 

eetlnated to be between 13 and 15 setera. . it looked lUe a huge frying pan. 

®^ bol«i OQ It* periphery, aVout 30 eentlBeten in 
til ^ tJ;. T>e tveeD t he two row*_waj_abort O.jl •etera. On 

t<^ of thl* »etal Object wai a black conical tower about 5 Mter* high. 
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■At tbAt ffiooeot, icy jRugbter, vbo bad reoalned a abort distance behind 
B*, called ue. The tvo nea Bust bare beard ly daughter'a YOlce becauae they 
iBaoedlately JvDsped on the conical tover and disappeared Inside. 

"I had prerlously noted that one of thVa lamp on the front part 
of his body vhlch lit up at regular Intervals. 

"Iiov, the side of the obje«t“oh^hlch the holes had been opened began to 
glitter. Its color seemed green but later turned to red. At the same time I 
began to bear a slight hua. While the brig htness and bun I ncreased^ the 
eooleal tover began to slide dovm Inlo the centeF^f the^bject. The vhole 
object then began to rise slovly from the TjrovuidlaM“rotate like a top. 

"It seemed to me as If It vefe supported hy“the“^llMrleal plant vhicb 
had gone dovn from the top of the ob ject^ through the center, and had nov 
appeared from its bottom oo.the_grov4ndri-_-.- - ^ , 

"The object, surrounded by a .ring of flames, vas nov a certain number ef¬ 
fect above the ground. 

♦I then noted that_the vhole object hadlrlsen elovly_froin the ground. The 
cylinder on vhlch It vas-supported had hov dleappearedlyithin its center and. 
had reappeared on the top o f -the o bj ect. _^_ 

“The rate of climb.had_nov_become greal^r, At_the“sa»e time sy da'ughter- 
and 1 beard a vhistllng sound slmilarlto.that heard.vhen a bomb falls,_ 

"The object rose .to a horl tontal-po elt too. turne d tovard a neighboring . , 
tovn, and then, gaining alMtude, it.dtiap yared over-tbe. he ights .and forests ~~ 
in the direction of Stockheioi"— 

Kany other per60DS.JVb0-liTe_iD the same area as.Linke later related that 
they sav an object vhlch they thought ^to^he-A-comet. _ A shepherd At sled “that 
he thought that he vas looking at a conet moving avay at a lov aitltude'ffom 
the height on vhlch llnke stood. 

’After submlttlng-hls testimony to the Judge . Lthke mad e the folloving 
statement: "I vould. have thoughVlthaf.both Ky“da^hter end I vere dreaming 
If It vere not for the follovlhg ~elemebt_lavolved; When the object had 
disappeared, 1 vent to the place vbere it bad been- 1 found a circular 
opening InJI^e ground and it vas" Q uite Avideht" that it Was freshly dug. It 
vas exactly the same shape as the conical-tower. 11 vas then convinced that 
I vas not dreaming." 

Llnke continued, "I bad never heard of the tenn 'flyltig saucer* before I 

escaped from the Soviet Zone Into Vest Berlin._When I sav this object, I 

immediately thought that It vas a nev Sovletmilltejry machine, 

"1 confess that I vssselied vith fright because the Soviets do not vant _ 
anyone to know about their vork, Kany persons have been restricted to their 
movements for many years In East.G«many because _they. knov too much." 


- E R 






"Sov, the tide of the object on vhieb the hole* hAd been oj>ened began to 
glitter. Its color seeaed green but later turned to red. At the saae tlae I 
began to hear a slight bua. While the brlghtoess and buA laereaeed, the 
conical tover began to sHde dova Into the center of the object. The vhole 
object then began to rise ilovly fron the ground and rotate like a top. 

"It seeaed to B>e as If it vere supported by"the“cylihdrlcal plant vhlch 
had gone down from the top of the object, through the center, and had nov 
appeared from Its bottoa on the ground,--- 

"The object, surrounded by a ring of flames, vas now a certain number of 
feet aboye-the ground. 

-I then noted that the vhole object had risen slovly from the ground. The 
cylinder on vhlch it was supported had nov disappeared vlthlo Its center nod 
bad reappeared on the top of the“object. 

"The rate of climb had now become greater. At the same t'lme sy daughter 
and I heard a vhlstllng sound similar to that heard vhen a bomb falls. 

"The object rose to a horltontal“^8ltl^ tunied tcward a neighboring 
town, and then, gaining olUtude>^-it di8appeared-Ovef_the_helghts and forests 
In tbe direction of Stockbeim," ' 

Many other persons vho-llye ln_the_8aroe area asLlnke later related that ^ 
they saw an object which they thought to he a comet. A shepherd ■etated“thAt 
he thought that he vas looking at a comet moving avay at a lov altitude from 
tbe height on vhlch Llnke stood. 

‘After sxibmltting his testimony to tbe Judge, Llnke made the /olldvlo^J_ 

8 tate me at s "I would have thought .that both ay . da ughter and I _ye f eidreamlng . 

If It vere not for the follovlhg ele me nt in v olved: When the object had~ 

disappeared, I vent to the p lace vbere-lt had been. 1 found a circular. . 

opening in jyie ground and:It .vas qulte^videh^r”tha^irTt vas freibly dug. It - 
vas exactly the same shape as the eonlcal^tcyef.' I vas then convinced-that^TTT' 
I vas not dreaming," 

Llnke continued, "I had never beard of-tSeT^ena “‘flying seucer':“before I 

escaped from tbe Soviet LoneIInto_We'BtLBerlin. When I_8av_thlS-ObJect, I 

-immediately thought that it vas a ncv Soviet militar y.machin e. ' 

"I confess that I vss Telied Vith fflA ht^ because the So viets do not vant 
anyone to know about their work, tony.p ersons have been res tricted to.tbelr,:^," 
movements for many years in East Germany because they know too much.' 
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rLT IBG' SAUCERS IB SPAIH ~ABD~ BOfiTH 'AFAICA 

f f SMOKB-mrLIHG OBJECT OYER BAaCEEPSA Tggier>. Kay 92 

_Barcelona, 21 Kay - As I.-cr 6 ¥¥ed-V 05 ?-Antonlo Avenue on jay vay to^the 

. nevapaper office, I sav a strange.ohject f 

: tloD of Prat Airport, about. 2^000leeters; above ground,-and: lea.vlng a wide smoke 
.-trail. It did not look like a^aircrafv (neither Prat nor Sabadell airport ad- 
' Vultted any knovledge of the object), and unlike the so-called flyi!^ saucers, 
'Ht vas proceeding In a stralghtiliue, vitbout eaU of tv! 

volvlng 00 an axis. The object seeaed to me to be rocket-shaped, wd the saoke 
came out of tvo points close together, merging. l*^o 

Ky colleagues at the office eav the smoke but not the object. Over Bada- 
lona, about 10 kilometers away, tbe object stopped traiUng smoke, disappeared 
for a fev seconds, and reappeared, .again omlUing smoke, several kilometers 
farther away. The newspaper office yas eooa floo ded with telepnone calls fr o 
people who had seen tbe object. A friend of^ took the picture of the smoke 
, trail. — Valentin Garcia 

j - ^he picture shows a diagonal stripe of-diminishing width and ^ 

shade than the sky over the dark bulk of a building cornice. It is attrl^ted 
i to Francisco Andreu. The caption eays that the picture vas taken on 1? Kay, 
j although the report Is dated 21 Ke^y J - — 

! USU5UAL OBJECT OVER TUBISIA --Algiers, Bcho“d'Alger, 4 Jun 52 

^ Oft 3 June# about 2000 hours, msmy Inhabitants of Sousse sav a flyi^ oh- 

' Ject traveling Altty speed from west'to east and emitting a pale green light. 
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: ^ yLTIHG SAUCiKS- IN SPA IK A?IP SORTH AFRICA 

£MOK 2 -TRAn.DIO OBJECT OVER BARCELOHA - - Tangly" Bsparia, 22 May 52 

Barcelona, 21 May — Ae ITroe«ed-Joe«^Aatqni<> Aveoue on my vay to |he 
newspaper office, I saw a strange ohject.flying at high speed from the dJrec- 
tiOD^f Prat Airport, about 2,000 cetera above ground, and leaving a wide smohe 
. traU. It did not look like an aircraft (neither Prat nor Sabadell airport ad- 
''radtted any knovledge of the object), and unlike the so-calle^flyl^ saucers, 

MX. was proceeding in a stralgbt-linaT-vitbout emitting flashes pf light or re¬ 
volving on an axis. The object seemed to ne to be rocket-shaped, and the smoke 
came out of two points close together, merging into a single streak. 

Ky colleagues at the office saw the sasoke but oot^the object. 
lona, about 10 klloiDetersiewsy,Jtbe^ject stopped trailing saoke^dlsappeyed 
for a few seconds, and reappeared, again emitting smoke, sevewl kilometers.^ . 
farther away. The newspaper office was soon flooded with telepiione.calls frm 
; p^pl^wSo hid seen the object...A friend of ours took the plcture.of_the..s«oke .. 
, trail. -• Valentin Garcia.. 

i . ^he picture shows a di8goDal.ttrlpe_.cf:d^^i8hing widte_wd lighter in 
^ shade then the sky over the dark" bulk’xTf a buUdl^ cornice. It is attri^U 
i to Francisco Anireu. Tbeicaptlon says that the picture was taken on I? May, 

; although the report Is dated 21 May^/—_^__ 

I 

I _ 

• . UHUSUAl OBJECT OVER TUNISIA «- Algiersi Echo d'Alger, U Jun 52 . 

I On 3 June, at about 2000 hours, many Inhabitants of Soussq saw a flyl^ ob- 

I Ject traveling at dlszy speed from west to easVan^ ® green light. 
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miSG SAUCER OVER MSXKBS, watOCCO — Al«lera, 11 Juft. 52 

Tvo vUDe«6«8 reported ft rty^wovlng ftt 

on 7 June 1952.' Otte cf them vlth tLt of eooe'T-JB plftftea 

lightnlL« epeed. , He v« rtle^to .^ov\y coBparl.on. Tbe vft- 

flying new tbe Soke 2d made bo eound.* It drew near, 

SS^iSrr^eSiTJn ?brs;,nt^p:l^nd then dleappe^ed tnvard Ifrane In 
the south. 

mMUO BISO ABO« TAOURIKirHCSOCOO - A)glrr., leSo i'AlgerrlS •>« 52 
. • its tiirt* 10S2—j-*tranfijefpbehomeo*ft 

On the morning of 15 J^« a dUc of.vMte^l^e . 

SAoeKS om CASASLWCA ** ' 

js«. cU: 


I 

i 

i « 


t 






the south. 

mxaa disc am umna, Morocco » Aui.r.r*«»o 5* _ 

• _ ,c Time 10^2 a BtrengJk'PhenoiMioC'n appeet'ed above Taoiff- 

- Od the Bornln^ of 15 ^52, “ * a disc of vhUe fleaee 

SAbCKR om CASABUSCA - Algiers, Journal d'Alger, l6 Jun 52 

is»u isr. ca«.uo«. 
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WtDBNTrPXSD'OBJECt'OVER HOiyB^ TOWt " 


On 18 Septeaiter, at lliOO hcurs, three fpreatrrriwtora JihO-^ra-Vorklng- 

riAt outside Kir ke Be soot iced a flat, round chiecV.hOTeftng _»ot tonless. aV 

aT>out 500 neters altitude. TfiejohJect ajSpOajed to Jaare a diaaeterlj>f_l5.?20. -1 - 

neters. Aft«!r the irorkers-b ad* oVse^d tb^ObJect for a yhile,-It suddenly 
fletr avay at <rreat s oeed In a porthvest e rly dlreatlOo. 

It appears that only ihe:se::thrjes:r«!rkers_ say tto j*jectr.th^ 

•Tsr, that their rep ort is true. _ _ .. _: 


-.K Ttr^ 
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On 18 SepteabftTT iHOO bcnifi, three forestry vorkera vho *ero vorkiii« 

ri^t outside Kirkenes-noticed a fmTrodsa object.hotering motionless at_ 

about 500 jaeters altitude. Ttie object appcau-ed to have s diameler of 15-20 
neters. After the vorkers had' observed^be object for a ybllSj it suddenly- 
flew avay at great sp eed in a nortbve st a rly dlreotj.oa^_ 

It appears that-only these three vorkers saw the object; they sveari hov- 
erer, that their report IS -true. --- _ j 
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"SAUCERS-SIGHTS)'OVER SPAIH. AJg>~F^ C H A;^IQ A ___ 

--fltoms srasREs EffiB em^amsK, srOT^T=iii«i«r*»PM^. 22- 

. 21 April M OW 

^cle lasted hardly-a.mmutct.. 

A5EUJAR KSSIDEN-rS PEFOKT SAUCER-^Tangierr Rapeha^^^ 52 

The Clfra Devs_agency reports that on 5o-cSled^fin^e^^=«*"" 

Ideots of Andujar, of a desert dish. If flev 

a ^ trAU ver, irisli 

ish light. 

lAMUiOOS OWECT SEJS-OTOB TOffi CEmill^COBtriiJ^OullieA rrAAcais^, 26 Im 52 
Th. Easter of a «rs° ®“?,f'¥"tortefthot‘’It tetOto^rforW^^lWa 

of Mfi company. The foUoving is a sunnary of Ms etcry. 

...__ anahor iD the roadstead 
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"SAUCERS’* SIGSaED OVER SPAIN AIG)-F Rg!CH.,MgIg^ 

aLOwno evmsa szzs om awuisa, spot - Tangier, saiana, S2 Apt 52 . 

, ALnanaa, aApril - At 

fpeealnl at a gt.at n.lght,J^PMyf The, 

taclc lasted hardly a minatej_i^ _ - : 

ATOUJAR KSSIDElfrS fSPORT- SAOCa^ - Tangle j^^^ .- -^ 

The Cifra nev$ agency rep^s 80-oSLe4^nyi“^i?«««T*V 

Idents of Andujar, Sj^in, of a'desert dish. If flev” 

sta:ii::iynt'^iars?&"r™i a 10 ^^ v.tp trignt ^.en. 

ish light. 

tUOTWS OBgZOI SM OVHrFOSP-(aWIL--Co-nmyrX«^^0nlnea Ptantaiae, 26 Jnn 52-=-- 

-The .^ter ot a aargn-aMp^anrtWS^W-,ftn^^ot^t^^^^o«2B^>-^^ -- 

of Ms company. The foUovrtng is a suanwry of Ms story. 

On 1 June 1952 st 0240 ^^^tsw^thf 

of Port Centil^ heading.15P exement^ slight southwest breeze 

eoutbem, subtly cloudy.^ 
prevailed, and the sea vas cala. There vas a <iuar5.eir 
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Th. nr.t Mt. «. bi. forv«d post *? ”!f 

risibility. • 

Jtist sighted &n Ms blmcilars (Zeles 7 x 50, for 

and iiass&a <llrectly over the sbtp. Tram.ng n a clearly, on tbe port 

S^t Vision) Sl^yv^d, the in ahape and - 

quarter, a very ^-^Sbt p ^ g^yal^t-lice course.- Standing on the 

efittnated its average direction to be aboi^^lO degrees. 

MK'S 

The first Mte_Bt&t4i.:thatrb^rt;to tel.phooe^he i:««r,^^> 

itr.pest.a-t™- 

sort of gyration. _ 

^t S^s“'«s 

Bieteor, nor a curreot_type . of aircraft.__ 

-Pv2the-r»ore,.lt «>s eoefirMd thet there vere hO pishes, in. the elr thet : , __ 

night over Port Centll. - ' 

STKAS® 0BJEOT3 3 I$B-IS OT OTJB-AMSUA - Orsh L'Bcho d'Orsh, 17 Jhl 52 

At 2300 15527 ei’- 

aav a plate-shaped flying object in *>« — it sbeolngly ^1^ »ot alter 

:i:eTsTtisS:Se^iti‘fp^it*^-——• 

^ „ 11 t.i 1^1052 one Tbcmas Kartlnei saw a sudden 

Similarly, in lamoriciere on U .^y W i ActuaUy, It 

lUumlnatlon above and at first -bodies aU trailing a yellov 

sS^ed more llhe a aS®ar^ 

S^^df w'i clesr.iy.ri=itl., it __ 

rapidly followed a rectilinear course, 

STTASastaSOWaOB WmESSm raOM Two rowrs n. cm » Orae, L'Scho d-Or.., 

26 Jnl 52 

gecentl, /fr^iSibly 25 My 19^, ««ersl ‘““i*“** 

seeioA s fl?irs^s'“.r at epproxlJtately the SSM tunc-. ^ 

. At 1535 botrs. ^^J^e’^M'°^t°fitvAoShwt^d,‘t«“llhe st 

rntitre‘:fTb«*St:r 

m„ 30 “2e IS tbe ATeeroespbte ^setoryl/also 






and passed airec^i-y wer v«s dulte ftlearly, ou tbe port 

nlgbrTlftlon) eky^a, the icft8t«r vas aUe^to see circular la abape and 

J^ur, a very bri^t and Standing on tbe 

^Vlu Sttr*^ iitS t"cfiU gro,=»;».. tu «.t.r 

«S;*. direction to M .tov*,10 doer...- 

B, ,oUo«d th, di,bt jult. •••“y:"tL'Sl"yf 7 

and lost sight of it vben it moved at ^^^osipaaylng sound and ad- 

Bort of gyration. 

neteor, nor a current typo of aircraft. _ . — 

Purtleroor.,. It «. oooflr«d-ttoV there vere K> Fl»ne< t” the olr th»t 
nl^t over Port Gentll. “ : 

sramas OBJECTS Sm.O-SKT OVER-AI^EMA-Oreo I'EehO.d'Oren. IT Jul 52 

sav a plate-shaped flying ^ gw n 6eealngly_di4_not alter _ 

;“l^rft1e^:«e dwgee^ei-d t.ep ^er.d tc«erd the-..oothV ^ 

' SlallrrlE, lo Uttor iclere^on U t op^oM T^e^ttM^w «^e 

iSTd^rttre 

;Ll^d:^rnS:Uir™r“ed et-e-^ eM cleerly vume, it 

rapidly folloved a rectilinear course. 

STRMaEt®io»30E vrrsEssED-ram.™^^ -r 

26 Jul 32 

Eeceetly /fre.uMMy 25 Jffiiy 19 ^,’j^'tel 1”^““'' of-Oreo_reForted _ 

.eel “r W^euoer et .yyroxioet.ly the tl«e., ^ ^ 

, M 1535 ho^e. Bern 

v*'*' Alseroeephte /rectcryl/ »t.o 

88V the "saucer." 






• 00-W-24108 


p.„ed to’ii » >riUl«.t, dl.b ,0ln* t .tmU« tS In- 

disappeared Rebind a cloud. 

.SAVOERS (S 3 S 1 RVH) IS TWO AKSAS OF ORAS - Oran, I'Ecbo d'Oran/ SS Jul Sa. 

on 26 July 195a.-**OFl« tb *« of Or-b »Fort.d .»ln« unuaual flyln*- 

Objects, described as "eaucers.*- -- 

M .bout 23^ ofaiuS“ 

i"r«rrTaSnid“«ftt^"T; 3t bait for . ..ooud tl,.. «b- 

IsUd. 

Thr.o 'trustvorW Indlyldual. UTls«r o»- Jb' To - 

Iflylud ob3«t at 10 b 5 -bbur..- .^^oi:: Sail" It^dl.- 

' and described It as a ^ Ms vlfe gave a slailar descrip* 

appeared tovard obllqw 

'■‘s:i.«a?aJSSiro?"iSutl!oSo“^^^s;-oa:b 

CTOS SEVim APPSARASCES OF FbOTO SAUCm*IS-AMI®lA - 0 «abl«i=a, U 7151*— 
Marocaioe, 31 Jul 52' ' 


ou tbo oToolod 0f:i9 July I952rtw^^_^4««« 

:srfySfontSS“^sstrSa^^^ 

appesrad. It vae headed south. 

TM. IS -.oo nftb^l^jsj gtter gouHrsul 

noted in the Department of_Oran. _ A saucer ap^ ^ the-east cod pf .Orj^ D®. 
teacup uas observed by tvo pollcemea o^r . luminous Eftss. Ktar-Tlemc'ea, 

-- for a bruf - 

riod of tijoe. 

TOUreS TO imUESCI of FTTOO saucer KEPOrns n OS/B OEPAKI^ - Oroo, L'Eobo 

d'Oran, 3d Jul 52 

.us^" “^n-^rr 

late rSortiT' The foUoving is a sunnary of the artK^e^ 

O-or oorresp.nd.tto bare e.nt us vord of “‘^.'"^Corlte 

DeportmeQt during the past fev ^7®* ^^^Lte^toent They b&?e appeare? here vlth 
ooTublcb is no doubt ool-i“P fb*"*?'" ffrj^^oestbirborewrrto Count 
, . sreater.freiuenoy than In ^ono. ^eelenn, a priest— 
the Terseity of the obserrers, since they iuciuae poijcw* p 













-SAUCERS CBiESVED IH TWO AKBAS OF ORAF - Orea, L’Echo a-wan, ao 

to 2« July W5S, »” 

objects, described es "saucers." 

*1 Ul,tot 8300 W, thr.. V«.n^u t»*=f “ 
large, oraige-reS, ImlBOus f'*'’'kalt for « .'oob^ 
flatter. Traveling from east to vest, it aiT««ea 

islied. 

: Tar.e'lrueW.;Jby rllr^o" “o " 

Iflyiog object at 104? ^ trail. It'dis- 

' and described it as a shining, clg^- ^ , >na-vlfe eave a Bimllar descrlp- 

.■ appeared tovard f S oBlIoue los«lo». “4 , 

, »; »« l«.ard aay .ouad. of a aotor. 

eras ssmAL akearasces op ieotj sadoers di akeria-- CaaaOlaaoa, la Vlgie 

Karooalne, 31 J'H 52 

to tie ereulng of 29 JulJ ”” 

r:;orto:ipSi&s« 

appeared, it vat headed south. 

noted in the Department..of tV^ east end of Oran De».V " 

teaeup ya. iSJuto. aa„;^ :i..ar 

JSSl«l'BOled a..traB®toi^^g§‘^op4^‘^^‘g‘j®';?^rl|"jcUiiH -- 

rlod of time, 

POIKtS TO FRROOEROI OP PLOTO-SAUCffiKEPOKTS-n OOT PEPARimift - Oraa, fEoET— 
d'Oran, 31 J^^i 52——— ' I’ V T _:i: 

Utere^rts. Xbe'f^ovihg is a summary of 

.^.rsi:s'.sw^^SSSE-S^^S^ 

one vhich is no do^t US“ If iTiapobslhle, moreover,-to douot 

greater, freauency.thas i^mnc|Wthe colona, a priest, 

the veracity of the observers, since they 
and a cadi. 







At o4oc hours today, Rayoocd Botella, a Fuhlic Vorlu Dspartment employee 
in Tienceh> sav a flying object moving rapidly north and trailing a vhltisb eaoke— 
cloud. A half hour before, the ayuterlous saucer had been seen in Oued Tarla, 
traveling at the same speed and, llhr“tbe“raucer obwr«d yesterday, making ab¬ 
rupt turns and changesof direction. ^ 

• On the night of 30 July;“ih“Selnte7Barbe“d^Tl^at“,^ a police_adjutant,_two_ 

policemen, and a cadi obserredla lumlnous-njfing object]for.about 30 seconds. 

The daily police reports vll? henceforth Ihclude-all such observations by the 
police. 

In the morning of730 July, a resident of Alg iers saw , for several seconds, 
a shining black disk onTthe oorlzon. It made a rapid-vertical.descent^ then 
suddenly moved in a horizontal direetion. 

Tvo observations.were made in.Lodi,On 25 July, at about 2130_hours,_ 8 __ 

yeHovish object riev_at_a.dizzy speed, in the sky, and-oa 28 _Jaiy 7 Tat“ 2150 "^ws^“^ 

,a much larger object appe»ed fbr„seyeral seconds; it had the“ 8 hapfrof an in- 
■ verted cone. 


OBSERVE UNUSUAL FLYINO-OBJECflPFOR OVER A MINUTB'^^Cfran;' L «Ecbo::d !0r^ l~Xug~5 2~-- : 

At 1130 hours-0h33Oayri'95S7'^sldent and his jrtfe,:vhile driving_ 

on the road betveen-SaliiA-DeoisIOu Sig 1 aM ' Le- TlelatV sav-sociething^flying In 

the sky about 1,000 meteraiuji^Tbey. stopped_tbe -car-and. vatched its. c our'se "for . 

about 1| minutes. It va$-sp indle sha p edraa d -taPerea7at-bQth_eaas._ It differed ^^ 

from ordinary aireraft-in that it shoved no.exhaust. sooke, made-no-nolse, 

bad a great speed. ...-. . I 


- E Nril: 




■»». Wiiiw W4. JW VVJ.J, *u uu A ieiBk., B BajU^SQ^, TWO 

poUceiDftD, koA » eadt o’baervea a luitdnous flying ol>Ject for about 30 seconds. 

The dally police reports vil3 henceforth Include dll such observation* by the 
police. 

In the Borning of 30 Jvlj, a resident of Algiers sav, for several seconds, 
a shining black disk on the norizon. It made a' rapid vertical descent, then 
suddenly moved In a horizontal direction. ^ 

Two observations vere made In Lodi, On 2? July, at about 2130 hours, a 
yellowish object flew at a dizzy speed in the sky, and on 28 July, at 2150 tours 
-a much larger Object appeared for several .seconds;. It had the shape of an in-—- 
verted cone. 


OBSERVE UWUSUAL FLTIKO OBJECT ?0R OW A MimfIB ^*ah; L‘Ech6Vd'.0rah, 1 Aug 52 

At 1130 hours on.31_July“1952, an Oran resident and his wife, while driving 
on the road between Saint Deals Du Sig_m .U.-nUat> something flying In 
the sky about 1,000 me ter s_ upThey. etopped_theL_car_and watched its course for 
about 1 ^ minutes. It was spindle shapedraod ts^^^ both ends. It differ^T" 
from ordinary aircraft In^^that it showed no exhaust smoke, Bade"no noise^Tdnd 
had a great speed. 
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DISKS APPEAR OVjKR KARRA]ffiCB_ia-Rabat, D'Echo du Maroc, 17 Jul 52 


(*pe?A%l corrcs^ndent)-^.*-At 2100 hours-^resuMbly.on 16 July 
19527, B^y people sav- a large, lualnous.Slsi flying horlzontaUy, vlth a leap- 
ing and b^ing motion. Then,- there* vas a burst_of light. A sLoDd-dirt”of”“ 
s^Uer dimensions appeared,-going off.boritontaliy.toward the eeutfavest. The 
vhole appearance lasted about“cne“Klnut"e^-' 


From several points of the Marrakech region, luminous disks were seen 
traveling at a dizzy speed. 


* saucers had been seea.over.the Ifrane region, flylne 

twara MelBCSs ' 


WMIHOUS DISK OR BAH. SEEM OVER MOULAT BOUSSELHAM^^. Rabat, I,'‘Echo di Maroc 
5 Auit 52 ^ 


On 2 August 1952, at about 20li5, hours, a group of five trustworthy per¬ 
sons saw a luminous disk or baU in' the sky.over Moulay Boueselh^^ French Mo- 
rocco. The object, red in the center and bluish around the edge, flew very I 
wpldly frOT southeast to northwest, remaining visible for at least 20 seconds 
before It disappeared over the horizon. 


tOMISOUS OBJ^ BEEN OVER ALGERIA - Oran, Oran Republlcaln, I6 Aug 52 
In Ain Sefra, on the night of.l2 Aucust IQ'S, a ratlr^ad 
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SIGHTINGS OF Iffl lDENTlPiaD FLYING OBJECTS . 
OVER SPAIN ANDrAFBTCAp^Y^CCiOBER 1952 


BISKS'apPEAR OVm MARRAKECH --Rahat, L'Beho du Karoc, 17 Jul__ 5 a :- 

(special correspondent)-,..At 2100 hours ^rejuttiahlyron l6 July 
19527, »wy people ssv a-larger lualnousLdlsk flying horlJontally/vith a leap, 
loe .Id loimdlog .aion-I^KT-tSiW V Witlof TiStT: A .«oild airt 
sMUer dljnenslons appeared, going off horl too ta lly J^ard thesouthweat. The_ 
vhole appearance lasted about one atnute._ 1 _ 

f tbe.Marrakech.reglM,.luain^ dlsha vere aeen 
trarellP g at a d itty speed_ .. -- ■ - . 

tevard^Heto^^' saucera.bad been eeea OTcr the.Ifrane reglos, fly^.. ‘ 


?Aug^ Smiam MCULAT B0U5S]a.HAM Rabat, Karoc, 

On 2 August 1952, at about 20ll5 hours, a group of five trustworthy per- 
aona saw a l^alnoua disk or.baU in Ihe.aky.over Moulay Bousselhaa, ?rench”Ko._ 
rocco. The object, red la the-center and bluish around the.edge, .flew yery { 
repldly frOT southeast to northwest, regaining visible for at least/^Tecond's 
before It disappeared over the horlaon. _ _ __ 1 

% ^ ^ 

LUMINOqS OBJECTS SEEN DYER ALGERIA ^ Oran, Oran Republics in, ' ig Aug 52 

v.-i, night Of. 12_August 19 ^, -a railroad*agent observed a 

ban of fire sudde^y appearing against a background of clouds, racing across 
the sky fron east to vast and leaving behind a loalnous pink trail. Apparently 
Increaspig In voliaae, the object stopped suddenly, became brl^t red, and 
aeened to explcde, but the observer did.not hear any noise, 

^TURCmVAl. \ 

•agency a- ••• 











At 2115 bour» oix X4 August 1952, two j>erson8 tn the city of Constantine 
saw a luminous object flying at high epeel tcfward Guelma. According to the 
vitnesses, the apparatus, which _had__no_reMMM^ce to saucer, emitted 

a very bright light. At the tljne-this happened, the local weather bureau had 
not launched any weather balloona. 

The same day, at 1920 hours, many people at the docks of PblllppevUle 
saw Im the sky an enormous red disk going froa north to vest, leaving behind 
a greenish traU. 

SAUCER.LDCE CRAFT Sm IH SPAHt -- !rhhel«,:E8^M,_A2_j^g_5a 

According to the Clfra news ag^ey, .o^the^ev^lng^of 1^ August 1952, a 
resident of Cuenca, Spain, while Valklhg”along the Cuenca-K&^ld road, sew an 
object similar to the so-called flying A^«re^ It crossed the sky at hl^ 
speed in a matter .of seconds. ThXl>bJ#ct-wainro^ gave off two" luminous 
traUs. 


OBSESVS WO STRAJIG2 miiro~0BJ5CTS IB SPAlll ..-.TanglerVr.Esp^ Aug 52 , - 

Several Inhabitants, of Puerto Reaiy 6 kilometers from San Fsfoahdo, re¬ 
cently saw two elongated oval-QbJ ects in the sky approaching tac^ other frc® 
opposite directions. When It seemed-thar they vere about to collide, e ach ob- 
Ject made a right turn;-picked up speed, and then d1sappeared,_ The objects - 
flew at a great height,- seemed'lead^gray ifi-color, and appealed to be piloted. 


LtROROyS OBJECT SEES OVER KAIXORCA — Tangl.er, .Espana, h Sep; 52 


On 3 September 195271ate at^hlght, four professors of the Seraphic Sen-:, 
inarv in Palma. Kallorca-IslaMr^tlced a luminous disk in the sky, traveling 
from vest to east. They said that it could pot:bavejbcen a^ shooting star and 
that they vere giving the report as objectively a^possible In lts_bare8t..d e- 
tails to provide anotherzltem fof thelst^y of the" flying saneer phenomenon— 


WO METEOROLOGISTS SE3 SAUCERS IBIUBIOH OP SOUTH AFRICA — Oran,-L*EchO d’Orau, 

8 Sep 52 

On the morning of 6 September 19527^^eteo rbloglst was , taking weather 
observations In Durban, Dhlon^f South AfrlcaT-vhen be saw a white object mov¬ 
ing smoothly across his fleld.of JlsIonTZAfter tvo^more hsd appeared and 
passed In the same manner,-he called a. ctwworker, with whom he observed t^ee 
more saucers. He was able to follow one of them with a theodolite, which in¬ 
dicated that the object was at a hlgji altitude.._It:h^a^^t the same «h^« 
as a weather balloon which was then at an altitude of oi^y 3,500 meters. The 
spherical objects appeared to be at an altitude above 6,500 meters. 

Both men have been meteorologists for some time (the second nan is the di¬ 
rector of the weather bmeau at Kalal). Their Information was written Into the 
records of the Iscal aeteorol^Slcal-offlce. 


traouSANDS WmeSSS SAUCI® OVffi MOROCCO AH) TABGKR — Casablanca, Karoc-Pxesse, 
22 Sep 52 












Tiie Barns 0*y» UOUTB, asm/ »w me v* 

Bay In ths sky an snc>raotts rad disk going from north to west, leaving behind 
a greealeh trail. 


SAUCER-LKE CRAFT IS SPAIS - Tangier, Espana, 12 Aug 52 

According to the Clfra nevs agenoy, on the evening of 10 August 1952, a 
resident of Cuenca, Spain, vhile valklng along the Cuenca-Kadrid road, sav an 
object similar to the so-called flying'saucers. It crossed the shy at high 
speed ID a matter .of seconds. The object ws round and gave off two luminous 
trails. 


OBSERVE WO STRAJIGE miKO OBJKJTS. IRISpAIS__-_-.Tangier, .Espana, 22 Aug 52 

Several Inhabitants of Puerto Real, 6 hUooeters from San Fernaodo, re- 
cently sav tvo elongated oval objects in the shy approaching eacli other from 
opposite directions. Vhen“ if seemed that they Ve re abcnlt to collide, each ob-- 
Ject inade a right turn, picked up speed, and then disappeared. The objects. 
flev at a great height, seemed lead-jpay in color, and appeared to be piloted. 


LUKIROOS object SEEN OVER MALLORCA'-- Tangier, EepaM,; H^ep 52 

On 3 September 1952,-late at night, four professors of the Seraphic Sem¬ 
inary in Palma, KaUorca l8laM,^~Dbticed a.luminous 1“ the.sky, traveling 

from vest to east. They, said thaf It^puld not have been a shooting star, and. 
that thay vere giving the report as objectively as possible I n Its. bereAt.de- 
talis to provide another: Item for the. st?^y of the flying saoeer p^nooenon. 


TWO METEOROLOGISTS SEB-SAUCERS^m tHnON 0? SO^ AFRICA -* Oran, L*Echo d'Oran, 
8 Sep 52 

On the morning of 6'September 1952, a meteorologist's: taking veather 
observations In turban. Onion Of S^lTAfflea, yheja be eay a vhlte .object noy-. 
lB« smoothly across his field:bf::TliloQr^After tvo more bad>ppear«d_aDd__ 
passed In the same manner, heTcalled a. coworker, vlth vhom he ob serve d. three.. 
more saucers. He vas able-to foll ov one Of them vlth B_th^ olite, Vhlch in¬ 
dicated that the object vas at a hi gh altitude. It about the same shape 
as a veather balloon vhlch vae then at an altit^e of oi^y ^,500 meters. The 
spherical objects appeared to be at an altitude above 6,500 meters. 

Both men have been meteorologists for 'some time (the second man Is the di¬ 
rector of the veather bureau at Natal). Their informatlon vae vrltten into the 
records of the local meteorolosical Office. , 

THOUSANDS WITNESS SAUCES OVEl MOROCCO “AND TANGIER — Casablanca', Maroc-Presse, 
22 Sep 52 

On 21 September 1952, at about 1820 houTa^ M unusual '©^ possibly a^ 

saucer, flev at great speed over Casablanca. Shortly aftervards, about 15^tel* 
epbone calls vere received ffan local residents, and our Tangier correspondent 


ARCHIVAL RECORD , 
FUyX>E RETU RN TO 

Aguicx archives; ha 












called to «ay that he had seen the object going from east to vest at I 8 l 5 hours 
(about 2-5 minutes before It flev over Casablanca!). Also, tvo observers .in - 
the Hefiflk River valley vere able to time the passage of the object vlth a 
chroDOBeter; it vas then I 817 hours,- and the objectlvas coolhg froa the direc¬ 
tion of Rabat, traveling from east to vest. 

Some of the reports gave the following"details about the object; luminous, 
cl gar-shaped, and giving off a silvery smoke trail; a luminous, vhltlsh-green 
glohe ending in a long cone and flying abou t 700~fe^ ~W^the same as a plane 
which flew by at the same time (outside of Casablanca); and a flaming, globe- - 
shaped mass trailing white smoke In puffs, as though puff followedian erplo- - 
Sion -- the object stopped short a moment and revolved on itself, emitting a 
shower of sparks about its cone. 

About 6,000 spectators at a boxing match In.Casablanca saw the object 
pass over the arena. In Louis G^t 11, numerous pe rso na sav It at I 818 .hours,, 
flying from east to vcsti—In Kai^kech, It made its appearance fbr^5^”c«od8~ 
at 1830 hours, when It was eleaTly_s.een_hyIJfehriML:p;eE«^^ as . 

a meteor, again traveling from east to vm. 

REPORT STRAIJG2 OBJECT OVER^TAROIER'AJ© FES -- re87Le"CbUTrIer du Karoc,. 

22 Sep 52 

On 21 September 19527"at l8l5 hours, many-p^pln at a beach 17 kilometers 
from TnStienaw"tCvard the-south a luilnousidlsklofl^dlaaeter-cloge to that- 
of the setting sun, fl^g horlt6htaUy_f;^m^Mt. td vegt. After holding Us 
course for.about .12_seconds| the disk, which looked like a brightly iliumIsated 
metal: object;-suddeidjr «altted=.^o_great.8treak£.of .flames^aod disappeared,. 

At 1820 hours, a strange object vaa also seen In^the sky over FesrFraach" 
Morocco, flying at high speed from eastTt^west and .leaving behind a lumlaous._ 
white trail. — 

PILOT GETS CLOSE VIIW_OF“SAUCERTFOirBBIEP:. HtTJKVALVrLr .Casablanca, Maroc-Presse, 

23 Sep 52 . 

The pilot of a tourist plane-rep or ts that on 21 Se pt emb er 1952^heTflew 
for 10 seconds and about 50 meters. In the .same.direction as the flying saucer 
SO widely observed that day, Thl^foimer.Mllltary p ilot , whose name is Creie, 
answered spectfle questions put to him and gave the .foilinformation; 

As he was preparing-to land at an alrfleldTJaTCasablanca, at I 825 houis, 
he noticed the strange object about 30 meters tp"-the Ihft^f bis plane (a 
ground mechanic later verified this, as he sew a luminous object fly between 
hlMelf and the plane). It was"flying horla oatally from east to west, along 
the same line of fll^t as that maintained by ^ was doing 220 - 

kilcoetera an hoar at the time,-at an altitude"of li 50 meters, and the object 
vas going about twice as fast. He motioned to his passenger, who saw it too. 

It looked like a hri^t blue-green flame and had"aa“obl6hg“cifi^-like shape. 

He heard no noise comlJig ffco“lt^ After-it passed the plane, It disappear^ 

In the direction of the sea. The pilot did not attempt to pursue It, fearing 
the same fate as that of the DS pilot ^aplaln ManteU7?_L_l_' 

That same evening, In Aieiaour, Freobh Morocco, a French couple and their 
farm workers heard a loud explosion as the strange flying object passed by. 

This Is the first report ve have of any sound heard from such objects. Other 
reports vere received from Fes, Melmea, and Safi, where in each case the sight- 














Clgar-snapw^ ua glVLOg oiuvac » Jkuuti.uvu9^ «uiv*»u-greeu 

globe endlDg la & loog cone and flying about 700 feet \^, tbe same as a plane 
vhieli flew by at tht aame tlee (oataJde of Casablanca); and a flanlng, globe- 
abaped masa trailing white smoke in puffa, aa though puff followed an explo- 
alon --the Object stepped abort a woment and revolwed on itself, emitting a 
ahower of aparke about its cone. ^ 

About 6,000 apeetatora at a boxing match in Casablanca saw the object 
pass over the arena. In Loula Centll, imineroua persons aew it at l8l8 hours, 
flying from east to veet. In Karrakech7“it made its appearance for 5 aeconis 
at 1830 hours, when it vas clearly seen by thre_e p ersons who d eacrlbed It as 
a meteor, again traveling from east to vest.. "_ ___ ___ 

REPORT SlTbUiOS OBJECT OVER TAJUGIER AMTFES Pes, Le Courrler du Maroe, 

22 Sep 52 

On 21 September 1952, at I815 hours, many-people at a beach 17 kil^ters^ 
from Tangier aav toward the south a luminous disk of a dlaaeter close to that 
of tbe setting sun, flying horlaontally from east to vest. After holding Its 
course for about 12 seconds, the disk, which looked like a brightly lllumiiiated 
metal object, suddenly emitted two fores t streaks of flames and disappeared. - 

At 1820 hours, a strange object was also seen In the sky over Fes, French 
Morocco, flying at high speed from east to vest and leaving behind a lumlnogs 
vbite trail. 

PILOT GiiTS CLOSE VIEW CF SAIKJEKTFOR BBIEFTmEKVAirT-rJCasablanca, Maroc-Presse, 

23 Sep 52 , 

The pilot of a tourist plane reports that on 21"September 1952, he flev^ “ 
for 10 8econds-and about 50'metersl Ihlthe_6aae direction as the-flying ssuc er _ 
so widely observed that dayr^This foraer.military pllot7~vhose;name is.Cfeze;": 
ansvered spec^ic ^estlons-putto him and g8ye__tbe foil win g_ Inf ortpatlon:— .. 

As be vas preparing to land at an airfield In Casablanca, at"l825 hc^s, 

be noticed tbe strange obj ect about 3Q~meter8~:t^th'^lefV'of bis p lane (a _ 

ground mechanic later verified this," as be saw a luminous obJect-fly-betveen I 
himself-and the plane). It-vas-flying borix^tally"fro m ss-st to vest, along 
tbe aame llne of flight as that maintained by CfeieV The latte nvas-doing 220.: 
kllcmeters an hour at the"time, at an altitude of 1*5^ meters, and“the. object . 
vas going about twice as^fasi. Be motioned to bis passenger. v h0-e8v_it_too.— 
It looked like a brl^t blue-green flame and had an oblong clg^^llkT'shspe.". 
He heard no noise coming froD“lt7~After“it passed^be plane, it disappeved 
In tbe direction of tbe sea. Tbe pilot dld~Ddt~atVe^ t~tb^^^^Bue-it, fearing 
the same fate as that “of the US "pilot /Captain Hsntell7. — : 

That same evening, in AtexuBOor, Prenth Morocco, a Freneh”couple and their 
farm vorkers beard a Iwd explosion as ttie“strange fiying“ohJe5.t paa^nd by. 

This is the first report ve have of any sound beard from such objects. Other 
reports vere received from resT^Mekh es, a5d Safi, whe re In e ach case the sight¬ 
ing vas said to have occurred at 1820 hours. 1 
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SELIEV2 OBJKT OVER MOROCCO OIJLT A METEOR — Rabat, L'Ecbo da Haroc, 22 Sep $2 

Oq 21 September 15'52, at l8l8 hmure, the ayeterloue flying object teen la . — -- 

all Morocco and beyond vaa-ob#erved over RSbiif;~It eecms more ■likely, .howe^e^ 

that this time. It vas a meteor, because.tbe .tMjec'tory of the object ras 

glTCD as rectilinear. It did not maneuver In the vay saucers are said to do, 

and Its entire body vas Incandescent, vhleh Is not true of flying machines. ■; 

The object vas variously described as an orange-colored ball of fire, an 

arrow, or a cone-shaped object trailing a bright green-blue clOud of smoke,- - _ . 

beading from east to west and p arallel to th^c oast , and movlLg at the speed _ _ _ 

of a conventional plane at an altitude of about 1,000 Beters. The object vas 

visible for only a few seconds, Aft^lt^esed a thin, white ;trall of-Smoke_ 

remained visible for about.? Binut«. . V - -•- — 

.. ............. ... ... _ . _ 

GIVE DETAILSlOSlKlfSTKRlCOS OBJECT y‘LTIH(5:CKKHLI¥0BT_C0AST_!^..Abidjan, La Cote 
d’Ivoire; 8 Oct 52 

Tl^ee member8 of a faall^lnlAbidJan declared that shortly after OI 3 O ,. 
hours on 3 October. l$52y a bri ght green ll^t flashed froiTthe east across the. 
sky,-- seemingly.the exhaust of.some.craftT^TSellatter_va8_nooentarliy, motion- — 

less, at which' time it seeaed'ibi^Bg rTed In eolor._Then .it.rev olw^-abbutIit'-' 

self In a ring of fire, slg’Lt.sgglng~'upward,~aM rematnlng in ths-saae area_of ~ 
the 9tj, As it moved, it assumed varlbui shapes , flat , wund, andTovai;!Iti^ 
color varied then fwm purple'to: gold; After many rapid, noiseless turns. It 
dwindled ■ in s 1 te; turned greenT-and d I ^a ppeared — that~vae~at~ about 0200 houn 

The:three:bb8efTfTs gfty e'the tB presgloit.pf betDg~^ltTlev el-headed. _. 



—E K 







The o'bject va* variously deecrited as an orange-colored ball of fire, an 
arrcw, or a cone-shaped object trailing a hri^t green-blue cloud of saoke, 
beading from east to vest and parallel to the coast, and Bovlng at the speed 
of a conventional plane at an altitude of about 1,000 Beters, The object vae 
Tlelble for only a fev seconds. - After it pMsed a thin, white trail of ssohe 
reisalned visible for about 5 Binutes. ^ , 


GIVE Dmns 05 KYETERIOOS OBJBjf FLTIBG'OVER IVOKT COAST— Abidjan, La Cote 
d'Ivoire, 8 Oct 52 


Three members of a faiDlly In Abidjan declar^^hat shortly after 0130 ^ 
hours on 3 October 1952, a bright green llghWIasfi^TrOT the east across the . 
i^, seemingly the exhaust of some craft.__TS^_latier_vaB_aoinehtarUy_notlon^^.. 
lees, at which time it seemed orange red In color* Then IVrevolved about It¬ 
self in a ring of fire, lig-iagglng upward and remaining In t ^e• same area of - - 
the shy. As It noved, it assumed various shapes ^ flat, round , and oval *~ Its. ■ 
color varied then frcHS purple to.gold. After many.rapIdT^lseless turns, it 
dwindled in sire, turned green, and disappeared — that was at about 0200 hours. 


The three observers g ave the li rpreBsloa of.belng.iiulte level-headed. — . 
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CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 

WASHINGTON 25, D. C, ,, 

Office Of JH£ VtkSClOJt — 
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is::0?xinn TO: Director, PsychoVosical StrUegy Bo.ard- 

SU3>JHCTs . _===?lyiiig Saucers 

1. I3act5ii^trs5;s^ttiss ;.tc. Security . 

Council a proposal (T^ A) in v-tiich it is concluaed_that_the— 
proMerjs connected T.dth'unidert44*4cd^ying^bjects appear- to. _ 
have iiffldications-for psycholi5'5lcal_wfa?e_^ v;ell-as. for. 
intelligence and-oper ations j— ;. 

2. in gone --i 

detail - - - .-.- - - 

3. I sufeest that t-e discu«-at an early board aeeting 
the oossible offensive or defensive utilization of these ■ 
phencsena fcr psyc holo gical r^fare purposes. 


^falter B, Snith 

.Biclpi^s-Director 







Office Of THE OJRECTOJt 



TOt Director, P^ehol^m Strategy Bo.ard 
S03JiC7: Flying Saucers 


1, I aiii today transit ting to "Uie "ational Securl^ 
CouQcfl a proposal (?^ i) in T.tiicb it is concluded that the 
probleas connected v?ith '>jnidentifiGd-flyins-objccts appear to 
have i^mU cations, for .psy.c;oolpsicaljff|u:fate^^''ell as for 
intelligence and operations.- 

?. Ihe background for this view is presented in son« ■ 
detail in 3r- - -- 

. - 3. I suggest that ?.e discuss at an early board aeetlng 
the possible offensive ^sr defensive utili^tldh of these 
phericsna for psychological rarf^^murposesTr;: 


Tfalter BrSnith—. . 

Enclosure Director 




K>03tSUi 


* ^ * _>; 

It is til® parpoM of this study to doter:ii3D w^t Nioacsfn'to ciA, if - 

i7/Q 

az ^f jj r»BliJ^:xt ia the proMea of "aaidoatifiod flyins ot»j3,ot3,“ and to rooosiwnd, 

Xv- '''' 

•if ©uoh iBtarost is fouai, stops that should bo tal^-oa to lagr w PI &*irliitslH5oaco 

0 ---C 4s f y-y v/f. A.i,. /w , 

.posU i o a aia es?OT tdnFmtar^£3~srtloa^ 




1* Sin3« tiara hava toaa ttout ICW pffAcldV rasarto of slgiiicss 

plus aa ©aorapus t® 1«3 of la1rtori, pii^ «liyarja“p^rreports* During tMo 

v»ay alona, official rapor ta totaled 2SQ# : ~0f:<3i^l6OQ f~Air Foreo oarrloa 20?» 

' 

as cf tiooa rowiTOd sines:th© first of.tJU© yaar* 28iS tnarelalrri. ' 

2* tbs adiiaistratiTo uait-aor. hacdllag tb© Mr Fcrco Inquiry on thae© “ 

phsnoEisaa is a cslII osetioa haadad by aa Mr.Forc«-R«fi©rw Captain, F; j, at^>slt, 
cssiertod by ta> Uortsaacts asi tra sacraterloa-at.Mr.teehnical-tatolUgano© . ' - • .. 

C© 2 t®r, IWght Field. lt~i F IT^ou^tSat tba coirtroling boUootiooa 

“frm— ' ■ .,' —. 

(Siroetiv© to tia ©ctire Air Fore©, eriginatsd and it Ibito tlxia snail group that ” ■ 

tl'O flood of- roporta ca fl»,d ^ueere s~ fcolI^loa aad analysis* “ “ “ i-” - 

^'S* Fesoirci and analysis at tMs tls» Ja lirdtod alcosfe eroluslToXy to tha 






1* Sins® 1947, toar® hava loan e'boufe ICOO rasorto oi* sigiitl^s 

plt:3 aa eaorsaus Tolvirs of laVtors, pliana calls a24 press, reports* Durio^ thlo 
July aloas, offietal reports totaled 250* Of tho 1500, /dr Porco ccrrloa 2QjS 

• ‘V 

as C!:s:wl3d:i3d a:si of tlosa roceiTsd eiaw tho first of tJUs Sfoar* 28jS Toos^lftlscd. 

2« ffbo ac ^r istrativa unit sot hacdlias '6^9 Ai? Forco Inquiry on tlisso 
fasaoasaa io a csOl esetion hsedod ly.eji Air= Force Focerre Captain, F, J*" Rappelt, 
cssiotod ty tso lioafca::ajA3 eisd tro sacratarioa at Hr Technical Intelllgsnoo • 
Caster, IWght Field, It is jMs c gsll goup t^t the cosferolins cclleotlooa 
filroetiva to tha ©ntira Mr Force orisinotad aad it to tills csall group that ' 
tho flood of raperts ea flj-iag saacars oeras for collation and analyala, —1- -~_ 


yl’$* ■ Easoarch cad csalyds-ct this tire is lindiod aluost ©aol'isi-Tsly-to-th»- 

.. . _.. T-r 




t^- »» AV«r.Ot «.«. «’‘=«'^ .,, 

farrod with thr4* of oxff ooaEultimt3_ftt - 

lr«.a<lwtrt lttii«»» ^ ''-■; 

in t>iolf eol«3fcii‘io f4ol^9* . * - 

. * i-ic -biolx ttos far ^A»-b 03 a aWo caly 

£«so«t 

•* a«riairc «ac‘«' carofuil?-'fc« ” 

^ tt* e.a« hi9^ory op?rcac.n, . 

. ^ ^ 

.. ..Uo.a a porf^^. van. proco.oro .v..o. offo^d ^ 

... .... ,= 0^..—» 

.«t ,,u « voal4 K.^My ^ ^ 

... - .V.,.-. =^ c-^- )x»=lM5«-Jn 

. . - ,-,7,.. Jjl is^^saa! V»ms iat* KMOWVtba 

- .V .>».1 n rsfl'-^'f *-* ponsfia**’# - 

. . , . . , ■. .r:^‘=j 5 ;k 5 wu\l 








.. -c —-- "•“’ : 

Int/lOlr 60l»3fei»‘l9 - 

„ ^...».»».•».««--»•? 
.,„.»»» ».»»■..»-. •”»« ••» """" 

.:^v^r it con M 

. -^Iv N-^Ua orocoauro tut.o=» tiiat tnt 

>.viji §oJi5lior<a A * 

.-> ...... ,. „,„ain, «, T.tu« OP 

.^ .ouw« ^ooou,;^ fo»oa^«.fi» 

' ■ ■ ■• ■'Aixj oP-'O^ Efiaat-feMS-Ws*' 

. . , ,V- ->%■ -1 »■* w • r!>9''»r to poA»\>\*9* _.A .pyttto^tlo 

. .., , . .. _:.;.,v ^,.,.i:i..U.«6JMro-\l »Vv:Ap\»te4 

. .i .,.1 a 1.;. ir-r CT ffv'-ila ii:^! I'SloUinj Q TJjri«^ Ot 


»p» I, 






ci ‘..j.ad objocts” Ic a ratloatl cacurlty 

probloa of ooDcorn to oporatiotts ea noli &a to iatollijonco# . 

2. (^ratloaial proMeasi oxo of priaary Inportacsa end sliould to attco!cad at 
onco* Stay Icoludoi • . 

a» Teklc^ Ircadlato Btope to Jnprovs idaatlflcatloa of >A 

that la tlM> ©TO3t of aa ottaal;. Instant ajsd poslUTo idaa*lflcatloa of onecy rocksta 

or planai could bo nado, - -- 

b, Dotoraination of t?2^VIf tx^ .ttin2aTlw“s£6uld'» sad® bf7tb«» 
pboa«saa by U3 psycbologj^^x^a^ plea 38 ra~nM ~^t^ if any, dofoasos ^ould 
lo pUaaai ia astioigatioa~bf_So7tot,ettca 3t3.to ctiliaa tbaa^ 

5. IstolliS3ftsoTprobl^~- 1— '' .. . ‘ 

&» En?rlodgo_ef2th^©^t natu«7^’^&3o_"ph©^a)ca oapsoUlly aa * 7 • 
rs^dsi _ 

(1) Thathsr a:^ tro Ga9coptiblo_tO-cbntrol, end can b© thus 
utlliiod for-either Ed 11 tsiry or psy oho lo^loal offeasa op dafeaso* 

{£) Tthsthor any ero prsdlctabla_and can thna bo tokoa adrjantes© of “ 

la rdlltajy cr psyeholo^cal op3iratlbaij*^lJl__ 

proiact la-rsl.of l^naglen kaotrlod|;o pc^gardlag those phonoosjui* ■ 
r^».:iIo iorlst ac<i *a?eb!litio5 to uUUco thoso pJis=r 5 fK%. 

** »h. of vs '■■■'■■■■• "■■ ■■'■v.'V i- • ‘ 








oacd* Tbdy l&olu^si 


a» irrsilato stapc to it^row l<loatlflcatioa of ®p!ia 3 ttea* eo 

that la tlio oTsat cS ojx ottao’i, issiaat &xA posltlTO Idsatiflcatioa of oseiy roc^ta 
or plftas could fco cada, 

!>• Pdt»7=iaatioa of xfosA if utlllsfitloa should t* H &&9 of thoso 

phoaaraaa by US psycholosloal vwfAt* plaaaero crd tihat. If aiy, dofoasos ejaould - 

bo plauMd ia oaticlpatiea of Soriot aUoayts-to utillso thoai, 

5* IntollisoMO probl3=3 ' -: .:----. . 

e. Eaorlodiso of tha exact -aaturo of tho 30 .phoaonoca . 0 spoolaUy as , 

rc^^dsi ."■•■* 

(1) ;'5L0thar aay fcro-ougcop tiblo W'^ a^ aai can by thoa 
otJUsod for oi tior'Bill tiry or psyoholojloal off onto or-dofoasOV -— - 

(2) '.botior ai^r «ro prodictoblo- aai-cag-t’aa8 bo taksa aa^raittaso of 
la dllta^r cr-psychDlo’i^ oporatioaoi 

projort loTol of_Kua8ia3_l£fW5flsdgo_r«Gorfla5 tboso pboncaoBa* 

of CS soo'^ty-latororto, ' " ’ ' ' * ’ 

Tho roiooas for sllonso la tlio SoTlot:^as 3 ro^drdla^ "Slylns suaoora*, 
♦♦ Ij— 111^02^ **03pon2lbillt!oo In this fiolrl ao roj^ards both eoHootloa 
*-4^1.,a eaa bo disoharcod vKh jcLiiRua offoctivoroas ealy nftar mch =cr# . 








■ir.3 trar.;ir = :.■- . do?artrJsUl recjoaslbUiMoo, 

a-rA i3 or Oijcn li^orfcaaoo ao to nayit co^aisaaoa tjid action by tho litlonal 
Security CousiOil* 

6. Adiltlcaal -'or)c, aCforias la chareetcr and oo^Oxasio froa U-at prewxAly 
ucdar wxy xrfU bo requiroil to r»at tha spaoiflo J»eda in tMa flold of both 
oporatlona tad lj:';olXlsono««. 


f?cv r*:^:5A?i?rsi • * . 

“ ; • - 

0a> of tho tro eoarsos of eetioa sot balout ia Fropa?*^l--®29 . _ . _ 

raquiros 5SC sctioar and t*fta bthar requires aotlon ty Soerotary of Eofoaasi 

1* P$C ectioai~nad or this oonrsoViVis recaroaivUdi-- • 

That tl» DCI Tl^soat to th» l*SC ~a dr^ ESC-diroctiTO (TA3 A) Tdiich 

proseriboa that a oastrally^sdniclotorodTaOT^t prograa wider liD3 Vj __. . .. 

octablishod, in aseordanoe T»ith Soo# 214 (a), £atio:«l Security Act of 1©4(7, 

this pro::r ca h&vi f or' i 1 1 rosocreb object ire a ro (jiircoczKa to bo spool fio d 

by th» Soorotary of Defoalortto Director of Co:it«l laiolUseaeo, eni Director 

Strttory Sesrdt - - 

icsuana* of this ESC dlroetiTO, CIA csorclce ito 

**^"-*t lirtolliconco and 


r 7_* j_-**■* *■'*1*0.51 


aaJof this crjrcorlt lo roccnaccdedi 






6, AiiifeicaJil 'Jorl:, ia oharaoter and oajJiaala I'raa prawistljr 

iicder rzy wiU ^ required to tdat tha epeoiflo noeda in thlo field cf toth 
oporatloM tad ialelUsonso* 


trr3-r':r5A?i?n3i • ' . 

^sr^Vt . . 

033 of ths t=o courses of totlca sot #««*«» balov la proposodi oa» 

requires i:sc tetloa, tsA tii8-Ct2i3r requiros aotloa ly Secretory of Cofoaoai 

1* gsc c-gfelOA* uadsr-this oourso# it is recor»n4»di . ^ ^ , 

fe* Taat th3 I)Cl-?MS3at to tie use o dr^ BSC diractivo (1A3 A) tiloh 

proseritss that a osstrall^didnlatered ressarch pMsraa t&dar 253 

oststUshed, iaosoordAaes uiti Sso. 214 (a)rE2tio=sl Socij>lty ^^^o^ 1.^7, 

tM« pro^Tta havia^.fcir.ita.?oso£rc*3 objsctl-rea roqsircceata to to ssooinod- 

ty tSa Seftrota?y_of.Dofeasoi tho Dirseto? of Coatral-.&vdlli£eacej5i«^e.y.9r._ 
t»)*iiaio-ioa\ Strata^ goai^ ir-- ; 

■:)-»», M;K>a icsuMioe cf this E3C direetivo^Cli oxOToico Ito 


' i-reyiainc eoeisJlil«t«4 JxAeiiico^*^ raq'drojojots and 




5 oxtreo, it Ic roec:3cc£adi 


to-Syerptarj* of Defaaao aloarUnao of tbe 

rocojirc> .-roerr^ vrttld ho soulabls to CU, or 


ct;#ly iyij;:ur';Ml-5u b;/ rofehja, ^ 


A cocriicatoi Intoill-aao* 


«» b.i J'i‘ov1.J.'d hy CiA I'Sfuro t?:j ebz^.y la yiartoi* 







S53J3CTJ Uni doctifi ad oUJsctc* 

1« Tfca Seeurity Couaijil has ro<M^s«d aa a national ooourlty 

fro^laa o\xr pranast llsitad capa MUtioa Itt proapi poj^Ura Tlsunl cr _ 

j-Qchanical idairsi^sation of fl;dB5_ol>j3ct9* Tha pratlsa la «eosEls«d aloo aa 
on# -ahlah taara dlroetly njoa both offaasiw and dofoaaiva caaaMUtlea-of tlia 
'fcTHJd foroos} as osarofLcoaeara.to oparaUoas as.wll to.lntalUgdawj «i4 as 
os» bnTlag pasdUa iag aeatl^~f w gayfara, 

2, As tbs aatxiM-of tha pyopioa is snob ttat a 062lafally_ad3icistswd 
iE^•^:£r 7 ratiw* a diTidsi^ffdit 'cff^a taslbo^ prralsa of prog rcss a 
virooto?, obarsod -Jith th® Mspoaslfclllty cf 

adsisictorfns in tids fisld a of Ye^ar^ raats th® spaolficationn of 

S»«rotary of Def^nsarand as rs^ards^ooffrAtipajil jraquircronlo; cf th« iHrcotcr 
of 0»=tral latallissnosyaa rass^ds ti* lst»lli5onc«“y®^jarci»nts and of IMreotor^ 
f^rtUaloeie*! Ssrats^y ?*yehold^«l Wfer® inplicatioas* 




CCI 


TO » foopotajry of 


SUtJDCTi latolli^aaco laiawsuit la a otudy of vEi4oiwifiae flyinj ob^oots* 


U Eecoatly CIA's Offico of SciecUfie IztolUgoiae aads aa in< 5 uiry ixAo 


tho posaiblo iirtslUsonco l?pU.«atiba3_of tWo ^ r-s coaoludsd that 


t>0 oporatlon^ problon of inproi^oonfe ia idea-^ficatlon of ®phajitos3®-«s of 


first priori^ to<swso_of tKs r^lto-^w la^Sirtf^ positiTO idoatlfieatioa of 


©nc::y rooiats cr plaaaa, solytioa of latalUgscco pwMoas tro_cf sufficiost- 


iuportoBCS to jastify.vi^or oas support ly tld s Pt aa 


probloa. 


2 « 2 a cvr iEquiryJ^ss_.off_.ovr_ WQ.o;3a3idtsd ^th & reprosoatatiTo of Air 


Torco SpooLal Irojocta ercupi dlsacsosl tbo probloa uritb tsoso iird'jai^on&f tbs l 


Air Foroa Fro^ost at V.^ght fielislrs^psodJi 0 Tolvns of intalUssaso 


roj-ort*) ohocksd tbs SoTtot-p ^sa aad brosdoast Iniicaa; ixi coaferr«4 ■aith t^«r©s 


•f c-jT ooMulUzta at L!IT;-iai l^orF-ln tboIr sblbl^ fields. 


*5*11 saaie inijpiry^ftt ATIC, cr-icb thes for has bs«a «bl« 


- **r* Mct«ir7 a^proaehj ©rKdalaj oa^ lacldoat carsfuUy to 


■* w **pi*i^ ^ '■SathM- It East bo put Into th« 




" l’»Jrfo«5iy vdiiu fToooduro but oa» that 


>»«'- l» tsa Mtea of ti., 






U Bdcoatl/ CU»s of Sciertifie IsVJllieosc® rad® aa ia<5ulry isto 

tho possdblo iatalUgoaco irplicatioaa of thda subjsot. ro coaoludod that 
tho ©porotioraa protloa of iBprorsMnt in idoatlficatioa of “phaatoas” «s of 
first priori^ taeias* of tha r«d to iasfcaat ajid positivo idoatlflcatioa of 
©Eozy roclats cr plaaoa, tta oolu-tioa of proMoaa tro of ffttfftciozt 

liiyortaaco to jaatify .Ti^orou* support ly tldo e£ an wcacisod attack oa 

th« probloa. 

2 * ta our icqairy thr«*_of our. eoq ooaauXtod irith a reprosootatiTo-of Hr 
foroo Spoaial rrojocts groupi discus sad the probloatrith those la char^ of tte 
Hr Fores Fro^ort at YMs^^t fioidj ro7io«od a eonalderablo volus» of irrislU^jawj 
roiortaj oJwckod ths So7i«t.'p«^ aad bresdeast iiiicsoi cxd oorXerrod altb thi^ 
•f fvr eoafiultfc~o at L2?;nr isodsre tn tbalr solotftlfic ficldc, -' ‘ ' 

». ,h» fsaU ssaio iaijairy at A?IC, trMcli thaa far has booa able 


►Mrtory orasdnia; oaoH iacldoat cstfefuUy to 


"" ^ «ple!«*4 or uS,tw It 


It turt bo-nut Into the*' 


^ Jtu:» 


-•» ^Toewaure but cat that 


•»"1« iro.„ni.v , 


' «p!«£.tio« rojirdln; tha n=tura of thooo 
-I-t toW uo,- It proi^iiy bo fooBd on tho 

0 of our proooiit lowoUd^o la t’jo fleldo 





c .— Into aocouat 

tJis possibility tiab caolasr vrasto jTo^ucts rde'it also to a factor to coaoiior. 

A cyctsratlc attack oa tho OB-yot urssoltiincd csscs rould coatarsolato a cootrally 
cocrdiaator pro^raa involving projocts on a nvtnbcr of fronts ani iOTolvlns o 
Tirioty of tochnlquos not nccr.uooil* , , 

4* As t?» strictly 05 ^11 tijy ow^tions pr oblsa of luprorgd Idaatlficalioa 
at h030 aad abroad is elo^sly tloi to a ntu^r of Intalllsoacs ^ctioas* It would 
1» adTantcjoas to OIA^ as wll os to the Lxtcresto. of tbo latollig onco oos ip osogta 
of De wjrtasat of f ofocss» if latolllg oaco rosscrclT ro^ .:Iroaoets oovld bo inolndod 
in ojny organizsi inquiry, into .too sob^set* 

S* At this tina Tra-kaoj so ll^lo^f tho orsact raturoiof .th«so.tiianaBosa __ 
that additioi^ rosoarctrs^ald^bo i»cwssary_S»foBrjt_ii_ could bo said wl^tfccr oi;i.^jro 
ossooptlbol to so2trol~aad"ca2rvh^"b«^itili3ed for eitbor nllltary or peyoholosicdL 
cffsnso or defonsoi or~:^tber ag? sro~prod ic tablo, a^ can tiius bs taton al'wntcgo 

of in tdlitary or psychblogicaLl"oasratioaSi... f . 

6* It cay bo tint tsa acgrog riato csntor Ycr e ach rosooreh uouid bo 
in a treu? coeh so ?rojo^ Mjdtbla idUeh i8.ji0J^.OT^ for rapartEont of Dofess* 
ar edr defonso, 

1» It t>.ia tin* va ar* urabla to find ajy basis la cur Informtiea fer 

ji.Uitip;,* or capaMUtlof to utlliM thoM phoooaoia 
fh» SoTiot Prosj has bson silent oa thaj cub^sot — which Is “ ' 








V2Jri3-y of tochxiiq^ioa not noa uaod* 

4* As tho ctrlctly US sdlitiry operations proUloa of iojrorad Idsotlficatloa 
et hozx) Md aVroid is oloLsly tlod to a 'iyni>«r of intaUlgoaes tjoartioas, it -woold 
b» adraatcgous to OIK^ as Tjoil as to th« latorssts of tto IntoUlgonoo oor5>05anto 
of Deraartsaat of EcfaESi,-Jf-latolU£dn©* fossarA roq-jlrecoirts ootid ts laoludod 
In any organized ia^fy-iato too 6Bbj«t7 “ ’ 

S* At tills tiao to kaoff so little of tie atact nature of tlisse nhsnaneRa 
that additional rassaroh a onld_to:iioe»s»r^ tofd^ltlcould 'be said vhetier 
eesceptlbel to oontrol and can -Ui'jo vl^ilisod for oitbor zdlitery or psyehold^^ 
off ease or defosse, oc ^shstbore^-djrsrppodictablo, aid can tires be token advantage 
of In sdUtarj'or ps7«hol«5ie4l-053».fciea3jr:il.li:;7^;Z^^^^ 

6* Xt rs^ be fyj^_tbat-aa-ap?r 9 ylate osetor Tor racb researoh would be . 
ta a tTw? ouch as Froj eatJdmelaAs.tuigLgorklaa fb r-fapaftEant of Defense 
of air defonso* - 

t* 4% v>.t» tice ve_ar»_urable to find ajy basis In oiiP informtlea f«r 

• i*.U*.no.>»_or c»paMutl»s to utilize t?wM pbeno»!a 

Sstlot Proes bjs boon silent on the cubjoot — uliloh Is 
» ire M ^ ere-Bofyet abrb to app.'Mse tha proMnt IotoI 
• -'1 0-^0 0"-cvlvt scier.tljfcs regard!^ those, phenerena. 

be cpiJrcolated if tilld agonoy could partlolpote In aiy plan* —— 
' * icto t!da tn^bjoek^ 




ypESkl^ STATl'S OF T? 1 S FKlUlRT 




^ 7 

\| lar* Stroas has disousssd rdth you sora of tho |;oEeral.foatxirss of this 

—~ —^ -- \ 

proWoB, aod nor? 1 shoul d lll^j t^dosoriU hrlsfly fcow th« Air Fore* has 

©rssaizsd its study of roports <m tmldsntlflod flying ohjocts and outUnj 


th* odaloistratlTO“\mit_iKr!r_haJuUing ittiulty-oa th»9« 


phsHoaeca ig|^ wddsatlfl^ Fly^ Oh j sots 


^Ssetion of tha Mroraft Propolsloia Jraaoh_of_tti»_l 


tms- 


toohrdcal Asa^sIs Pi^sloa of Air TeoKHcsl- 
‘IntolUsiM* CoBftsr, 'Tfricht FioldT]_ ' 


[rnij]scall cocvloa 1 0 bwdsd hy- sa- Alf-Foros RoSorvsrCaptalny^B. J* Rup ^lt 

ftssistod ly tw lieutonairts and two* escrstsrlss# It is frog this fo^ er^p__[. 

that ths . eont roll ns colloeti 6a direct iv» to_ths_ontl ro Air Fore# orlglBAtod 

' ‘ /^A//u^ U<fc^crf S 

and it Is ^ this e=All group that ths Hood of wports oa UDddJMJti'i’iodHPljfing 
osBOS for ooUatioa a^TtzialysiSf 

Its stroagth a 'd positloa of this control adrdialstratiys group clearly __ 
ladlo&tos a low lorol of support, end, prosucshly, carious rsssrratloBS la tho ■ 


Air FoVos regarding the ^uo of oxteasirs iato tha suhjsot* Faradftxioall 



this oontral effort at i.TIC io tAlnteiBsa oa a dElral tasio tMU there lo 
cojwwroKtly ordorad a irorld-iildo roporti^S cm intereoptloQ pregran 

T*lch ray expond hundreds of. ran hours aad thousands of dollars* 

the asthoda us&.d Vj Air Porca wo now In tha proesss of change Vet tha 
conclusions aM oxpUuatloiis g lTea to the puVU o ora hasad on tha prooos# I « 
going to dascritOi 

Bassaroh and analysls-afthis tine is liaitad t^st exeluslTOlg. to.tha- 

cass history rothod. Ee^rt 9 , a-tich afo liMtad in thalr coysragatojin:- 

Vroad. a.lo^jrta of infdj^tloa, are m ftoa.th»-fi©l-di: ^ij:4y_'^®'’^. 

the Air-iflteUigoneo roperttss sjstcof though also to a lindted ©rtaat fwa 

tha other iAa Da gartinat of fitat a*- " 

Thass rapsrts^-^os^ to tha mdas tlflod Objects Ssctiomdiaro oadh ore 
l^ioxardnod separatoly to dotartdno rhathar it is oxplairahlo as “rdsintarpr^* 
tioQs of a haem oh 3 aot* 7 ^or^^^th^it Hast ho cl assed as "unesplaiiad#* and 
suh^ast to furtcar Invasti^tloa. 

this sorting procaas, ths reports era first axAsdcod la tha light of 
estchU;£jsd and raadllyayailshla fsetG hslloea taraohn or aircraft 

fllgUtsIl Tha report my than ha raforrod to an Mr Poroa Paso or to th* Offiei 





of Spodal Iirrastlsatlou for dlract lntcrro;;;Mtlo3 of tho roportor* Alco, in 
BOEsa caws tho reports ar® referred to toehalcal or eclojtttflc cpocloUsts 
for Interprotstlon* It should bo torso la ednd that this is eU <a soa 
IndlTldnal ease bosls* 


I 5hero has boon no s^-stesatio or oxtonsivo nso of other ctwidard aothods of 
preeoselns ^t*. It is trno that tharo haw boon a fotr attooqjts to oxanlna 
BCB=* of the btwudsr ^sdoss-that-haw b^ roi^d by ihoso reports^ AIIC hao^ 
for esai^l®, laboriously secs ti'jroush tho ftoeuaulatloa of “icttJspUiLod'Lcs ropor_ 
OTsa by cas, to plot~-thea'^'a~«? ;^?hoss g lots^^iw'n hi^ iaoldsaeo of 
reported cases naar^&taaio-ln5t<illatibn8:aa4_Stfatsgio Air. CoHsiiid base's but 
thlo jdsfct be expected bacaus9-6f ~ths-fi r^ter n»istfor o f alert obserTOreTn axich 
plaM5» Actually, a a*rsber"Of accepted'rssow’ch toehniqu^thAtTah^d' bo ua«d" 
in luy effort to^^ln a of those phoMsom, hate not boea 

erployed* 

- 

Shore is, cf ecurse, |*gc^] doubt ro£Vdlng the ebrtont and tgtn/i of effort 
reauirod fer the futxase The Air Pores has not yot'^l^airi groat oauoe for 
ccEseem*. Saptain tH^tj tia .tho pirobioa eoona to bo of rssre 

ooaoem to otysmtlcni than to lntolli>r>nco> it rd^ht appropidatoly bo dots 4 out 
of intolligcaos to tuse operational corrand* n^tJjln last txo Y/oekSi h« 


tha proM3% colloeUoa diroctlTO ato 

ft.dalttsd to U c«o*lii6tor7-Ci)?roaol!* Purthar 

t>a «^-ZKrfc pi^c9_s.5C^^^ &3 to ctsiSy '^^t W " : 

datcniiz^atioa oi* t^_U 233 _or_ref?arch lad ct&Jli WtohomT] - 


> 4g-ti ag-fc*-y>.l>h V??iool".to tVo fcno-tajA 


{So cbu^cs bavj bdoa fnp «-«ai^ iqi^' 

to osto^lisu c<^Wg orlo8 cf Jj^io>ject3_r{>port?i-t>y shape, d^o, oolor, ©to* or 
to EhoT tsrsiiort^at, loafr ost aoa a voraga duratloa of al^htlsGS of 

Ob^octs of ’rarious >i aja»'{ 

<V ~ .?•> ^ ^ /t'/-*''•*,* .;/v ‘ V/ 

QTl:3;a £cficic3c :os cor.gdrcd fi-clssb croS5-3C^n-rlson3r 7l^.ar^ 

hav© boos so etucios, for e^saaoloj that ^.*Ow Id oenparo C’5rt::Sa v©r.ther coriditioM 


tKo appocTATWo cf coittin ooZora cf lis;'.t . 












There are a nunbar of standard analytical procosaea that jalght he used if 
I Wt/i 

T 3 ? 5 wr^^considared ihe-^^Stnr wortli a full .blown effort. It might define in 
detail the research objectlTes to te used-in relation to the questloonalre. 

After the areas of most profitable research had been detenalned, a logical nex 
step would be to Isolate the inpcrtanteleBants In each problem area, 

A third stop Tjould be to set up meane b y which to make MJ^yjaseful cross- 
coEparisona. Pettrfch,_treM_studles_a 3 _well as area studies.could be E»de* 

ijinally, there laight be inJobyeWTerstWyLon-the attributes of available datT. 

r> ■ 

In suEcary, the.-liadtedVcVatral admiiiiatra given to the project 

by Air Force, coupled with the estresely. linited-scope of the analyticai.work 
done thus far, >ias placed a-Strict-Ceiling on the kind of interpretations that 


can be rads frcn Eaterlal cow aTOilable, 








fft?, V«3'^lT?>s <iwt f«*;cr3 prasont wltUa those reports) 

are only ol^co4 ‘‘oKpljiiiia'blo’LorJ’noTi OKploSiioa’*# lis la naSr Iscsa to Ttftt 
or olo^wirts cf waisi^ca^^aajrcxt^ throu^Ji ?>eth tl» . 

collortioa Oi\"es?Mi»>loLa=d "cot esoj^d'Lreport' 
Also, thcro is Ro r»cj23-'by -yMch to sort out j^lld olossata i Vtfq o th ei^ca .. 
"tmroliablo'* roportc, aor i3.t:wr9 a aosas V/jJtiio!; to-sort -oat ~ty;olid .olcraata 
iVoa oth-jrrrl co so s«rc.t» reports ill’iotrstioa _of a_coa so pscaco _ o? thia “ ' 

li^tatlan t?sull_bo_tho . protcVlo_im!isprY. fato of r volia report cc T/fcafc ^?aa 
fcct'jal ly £r leal so 1 cloud, Vhaa b'b sorTod oa a v/aU e statli shod baXlooa tracl:. 

It Tjould, in all ho clascod Vrplaisahla’’ as a tollcca* The 


rolc^tlon trf ^5 ropert to thb “oRploinod^catojcry wuld talra c^' Troild 
Olcrssts rres^ la the report .out of tlio rsoch cl* Istor occlyodoj 
_ Itt ovor^ry, tho IL^tod coltt«l odnlrdstrativo. support clvoa to tho projoot 
It/ Air eo nlod vith tho ORtro.rvolj* IL rito d ceppo of tho cjuaj-tleal wsrls 








doso thus fcTj load 3_u0.Vo-bo Hots "that a:y broad coneltu^czis iTOsoatly^ drftjTsj * 


A .-: ■ C -' '<;7 

can bo .ecceptod only Tdth caution,' 


As to tha future, a Utitod eaouat of iPpmoBont cay bo oooceyllahsd, 

I //? 

k roTlcod ^isstloanairo, nw bolcg desi^d by Mr Force and experts 

ulll ciTO ^ors datMl toeaoh case-M story. ^ have heard Infor^Jy, thou^, 
that Eti^ objoets are net rep certod In Sorea bo .eauao of the bertsnof required 


paper^xri. A Ibassr.qusstlazsalre tjould taia pilots even rare reluetar.fe to 
report their fllghtin^alj-Also^ rai^r cross ooaparlsoas wiUllo.possfS^li^m^ 
presQEt plaa5-to voo.paiehJ^^s_fcre_oar?io^^ Ja addltdcci, irg«vTOs»at» * 
say be expeeted if-Air-Forco foHerrs threu^ oa its prosent ple3rto"estabXishr— 
an advisory board of top_ loveUsoiegtists, Further,- the current pica to place 
oa^hasia on uslaj isstrupetatioa such as rofractica“grld cojaeras and netr-typo 
Sohaldt tele scopes, riurj^oli”^© usablo fact's. She absence thus far, hoee^ver, 
of a well plaaaed asd-properly guided researoh progroa mkes it n^ar that it 


cay be ccs» cir» in the future before to can expect co^i^Iote oxplonatioss of 
fcaiy of these phsccsKSS 

?or tie iioxt part of-our proaeatatloaf^iiT. Dm^antMH dlsouss eosa of the 

‘ ^ . _^ - 

factors that have boon found, or ray bo Involved, in these reports. 
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Part I - Weather Ealloona 

1. In the anslysia of Flj-obrpts prior to 1 Jul 52 approxlaataly 15^ 
TOra clasaiflGd as •’possibly" or probably" baUoon. The basis -for *le<jl- 
sion was generally little aoro than a fora of auegsirorkj if tho Jlyobrpt 
did nob do anythin,and nueh leer/ay ras allo-^^sd for ob 3 erTer»s fallibility, 
that a balloon co'jld not do ia .’maneuvers, speed, etci, and if the deacrlp® 
tlon corrsspondsd even roughly to that of a balloon, it tras so classified. 

If there wis no particular reason to beUeve a balloon Vas in the area, the 
report teesae a •’passiblg". If the sighting occurred near a balloon launch- 
ing site or on or about the launch tiaie, it bccase a ’’probablo'*. It Tras 
obvious xjiat an effort to obtain .factual data to support such conclusions 
ras in order. ' 


?• ArrAA-5 approached.the problem ofjrcatber ballooM first. Weatbox 
balloons are of tJjs foUb^Dg typest 

a. Fndiosonde - Siubcerized-taa latex, 6* in diaseter at launch,_ 

up to £0* at altituds. Carries a transclttcr snd tsloastorlag dovlcb for — 
t^peratura prss^re, dewpoint soouonces, which trAnssdttor-uMer certain — 
con^tioM would give radar returns. Also’carries a i*ito running lishb 

^iog ni rht. lay ncftcs ba t ts 17 opera ted, v.-hich'sho’old las t‘ for" dura tioh of. 

night. Koraal-a3cent-l3-to.70,000‘ 1C0,000», ct ± 1,000 ft/nia, at which 
altitude the fcaHoca bursts.acd.equipooat.recovery is effected hy a red 
parachute. 

b. ifewinT^rSa^s'balloon as above, but It carries only a radar t 
" triangle" , aad-is-a/bindsialbft otssrvationi- 

- - c* Harinsonde_—i-SaseT^a^cohbination bf rswln“and radioscade* “ - 

d. jfetsl-Saa5L.typo of_balloon>“ tracked by theodolite for winds 
aloft observetion. 


' 0 . Pibal --A-i^ ceH ssd-tah latex balloon, 50 " in diacetor at re¬ 
lease acd Z; or 5* at altitude. Burst and cliBb.coaparable to radiosondo,— 
A grinds aloft ooscr'/atioa,» tracked by thoodolite. Carries running light for 
sight laun^sg.^ -- -' ~ -- --— 

^-^^^??'^3-Of-bcllcoM are launched at 0300Z, 0*00r, 15002 and 2100Z 
daily. co>if?T9r,-3C29 stations launch oho, two, three, or four tir.ee daily? 
othirs^^ls'r^^’irrerularly, soia launch ofOy one type, and others several or 
all* In aeditien, tiio of launch nay vary* approxlsataly tl'd.rty nlnutes IVoq 
the fichodui^ac tins, cl\.nor way. All.agencies vhlch launch bcHocns arc quick 
to adnit thit balloons can nalfunotion and that rany arc lost* In addition, 
wind curror.t3 ai altitude can cause the balloons, to cssuse odd shapes and 
strango canerrers, - Tiie laHooas under cerfioin at-oep’\erie conditions car. 
appear to be alpost color, end tiay bs visiblo oven at extrans altitudes, 
particularly at sunrise, end sunset,-to en ebsorver on tho ground. 
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*vf 41 ^'iHoort launsfi locaUon cK'irb.* Oicblning 
this iaforra lion with the Tilnds aloft data TThieh AllC receives fr<xa tha fac- 
charts often pro’/ided a solution to nyobrats. Significantly, 

ppobaole, increased fro?; 15^; in Juno to 30:5 in August, 
with in Ths pcrcsntaso of reports analysed as "unknown" decreased 

is a Msi ehd rosolts froa tho accunulatlon 
of the haekeround data and the eliaijrutioti of guesswork* 


' It* pis ac tual radios ends Kotoorolo^lcal inforoatlon Is extracted by all 
afisncles fcancocs onto 31i,:51b, and 31c. ^ For vdrds aloft oW 

sor/aticas, all agencies use^Bi*; £0 £0a, end those fores also inoluds 

the treC;j oi tha balloon, AU agencies forirard these records to tho hafelonal 
w^Mhor n^corda Center, Crora Arcade Building, Ashevino, JJorth Carolina, 

AIIA.‘v3 has recucsted-tho CO,_tt::S, Tdiich Baintaics d dctaehacnb at AshevtUd, 
to pored.t "Blue took" to deal .directly _;idth AshsyiUe* Tho intention is to 
requssb pho. 03 ta ta of the s cundl n.-: _ 31a, b, c) arui- t*ho-balloon track 

(nUAAI £0 and fOa) at certaia-spscific.tines and places. If .this is approved, 

AITC Trill be in a positioa to obtain These records for cver^.' balloon llight 

lau^(^dn_the_U.S4ea'r^,i>y.orsca3 ./*e^^^ and.frca all the U,S. -_=--- - 

•ships and weather staUbhslat, sW'TsT hdMtiOnV A'fijU-5 wlir;contiEis to-tise ' - 
toe bollcon launch itv^orsa.tioa:ayai^blQ-ia this 0 ^^ ar.d ^dU froa tiae to 
t*ae TtA various Ic'ir.ch ^tes .f6£sp9dific.icforintion.—Eiose Eothoda of 
approach vill solve the problo.t_of.i(»oatiiar balloonsi -- -- 


Part IX - tipper Air-Research E^iUoons-- 


1* Specially dcsifTied^ypos of balloons.wo used by Iho U3AP and too. 

PiS» Jiav;* ia_coo?er-3tion yith _Yaribus contractors to obtain upper air data 
for 8cionaifiC-purposes, fhero Is no doubt ti'.at_those.balldohs eo^e fly^ 
obrpts; trvckir.prdata of eleven siciT flights in July resuitad In positive 
l<fentific^tdoa in tor-oe. cases,-probabloridontif-icatioa in three Roro. Ths" 

0,S» i'avy, tnrou£h its. field representative of Ch'it at the bniversitv of 
Ui r-ncso&a, dials.*>^1 tli.three contractors, fne b. iloons released ora* lar^-o 
white poll^eidilsne Types capaiae of to 100* in diccefcer and cairj*^ 

ing up to y-iO pounds of EeoalXic_equipacht* Volvo and Inflation arrangaaents 
control flcating-altitud^^, 1 vlaturally, thoy aro visible even at ext res 9 
altitudes urdcr-nany eonditiorjj and er<^j-eapabic of assuairg olnost any chape* 
^e contractors often release frot tine to tir,a free or attached clusters of 
too RA ? typo rucfborised ballobrt3, .E3 :T<eli, 

'V ^539 are of ton of long duratlohj ono Idnnua^iolis rolcaaod 

naUoon tracked to <lipo Cod and lost, _tocn it waa recoverc-d In lordoaux, 
IVanco*! they ara.tracked by ten hO? statioiis toosju.vhout tho bnitod States. 

^ V - • ^ s ^" 

3* AXIA-VJ hi3 tckcn steps to sat up ft reportiny syston for all bal-* - 

‘loon XU^hts of to4s Kavj' conlmcbors* Kiis proTt'ii will bs i.Tplo.i^onted 
15 Oct 5^ ‘~d will ptfrsancntly solve tho nrcblcn of U,S, Kavy upper air 
rosoarch balloons* *, 
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, U. Bie cp<:jifaics two projecta* -'‘Goph^r^' snd •'IToby Clck"^ which 
inrolvo tho relocaa of tho lar.::c polycth/lcno t^po balloona* In all partic- 
ul3r3> flijjht diirattcnsf treckirs’ nethcdsj otc.^j thoso fUrhta ero ccrpar- 
ahlo to the t'.S. Kav”/ projects.. At present,' Atr;V3«5 has no c«!L:nnic»tloa 
or liaison :/ith thoso projocGsrtat ATIAA-? intorids to uso tho saao approach 
and reportiEc systeraa with tho ySAF projects as vd-th iho Havd contractorsi 

CoDclusioas 


P7 1 ror 5? ATIi\A*5 should '03 rcceirlnc: coiTplsto data on all Troathar, 

Kayy upper alrj-and U3AF.upper air balloon releasca. 

ISotei 

This paper is a shortrlatTOdu^^ iy^hb“’‘bUloon phase" of Project 
Blue Book. For: arj'oho.dcsiring tho^cdrplctd inforaation, such as ascacles 
and pcrscft£litis 3 TLmrolved;-ehafiaols aadoethods of eotnunleatioa, etc.. It 
TfUl be r.eeessary-to read the foUoalng-eupp^rtlns papors which aro on file" 
in AnAA-5. 

ai—B^dbcri5w^dI3sr^==^= 

b,” tl^iianeous Corr'3spo!:d^^:511d'--lett©r.--5 Sep-52# tot' 

USA? Csscridte pjesearch .Canter, .Caabrid.?a,'. i^sdchusetts, subjf Air Fores 
l^per Air Hos earch-ialicoirBacascsp-aud "firsfindprscaent‘ thereto i ——— 

c* _ Air “eatho? S.9rvi«“Corre3pohdcnc9 File ?--Lettor 2? 52> ‘ 

toi CG, A:rrs, subjf Cliaatots|yLBavO‘^Pr^ect:£luo-Bocl:i “ 

d. - 0. S, II&vy---Co iT^3edndCM FilT^ia tter,^ 9 Seo 5?r td>‘ Air““ 
Branch, crs, subj i Ok^~l?p pdr'^iUr Balloon Projects, and OliR answer tJwreto. 
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Pr. Th^rtoa ^ity 


Baltlaore, 




>ear Iw. Poses • ’ 

ftdvisory Poflol Mvores, Uoyd V. Eer^oor, sad , 

vuidi a=l>!^-i A 

cosd.'alcM end Bane t.-o '“f " „ ^ lua reijierted tae 

of tee «?ert. Very lecently, te^r^«o oay te vaed 

Lj. •4^'H p'f* Pobertoou C2ii Dr* -Gou^^v 
I bave discussed tills Yn'^&rserso'a 2 end tiis 

tha t ths-cooc ^oa ^^aenamed, Eufe, t'uey, 

iJcc^ottQo con;;eii^d ^ tue^ --- 

63 v«U £3 ms A%enc>v ^‘^^Leaiatloa in porosro?li Ivb. It 

eondusiun In parosrajh 3 v of th^Ponel vitiJ ms Acenc'/ 

r^alffeellns that tee 1 cSfbe revriteea to el^ete 

gTo^teScUo^td teat “ ““ 

63 vrltteo • ' ■ 

^ >- +« v«vf»ther tbs E£3sa of the Panel 

I have ^uei*le4 the Mr replied that nnnes vould te used only 

osstM 

■beco33 co arfis bno'^e'^t.* 




Dr* Sbortoa Page 
Johns Uaivamity 

Belticsorej t'^/XenA 

Dear Dr. Poses « . 

, Advisory Poael oa V.--Es^»,^_ _ 

aa Chainioa, Saniiel aeUTseratioi^ tba Pansl rea^o<3. _ 

sourself as uesibers* fSpse .jere iiicin4e^ 

Snclnsicns end nade t^-o "*^i. Forc^ hss rc<sxtsit± - 

of ihe import. Veiy eo that they nay he used 

inXcrcswlon. - - -. - . /. a «••»• 

X Kove- ascussed pt^^h ^ta^tba _ _ . 

Vdo &3yce conausiod they, 

ea veU os this Agency, ^ Le-^coLsadatioa In parasroph 

con^w^o tn pajc^r^?^ 3- o f the PoneX vith this Asesicy^ - 

'u^oJfoollos t2«.t «=,^^>fi^“!%oSd 00 re^oduon do eil^oto . 
g!'f?cS«Uof;S?&olEo ISTok uoeo or forr^rojO > coo o.ond -- 

as vritteo.-----.— ■ 

I OAVO .ooried too Mr ro«o - ^ “„Ss’^4lo^-ero;iy 

yon 'bgeo :=g cosg a * 
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It vQuld ver y aich eppreclatcd Ig s-pa could Xct oe 3aoy- _r_ 

ea eooa ea r os s Ible vhe1i -y our reaction Is to tUs Air Force da- 
elasslflcfitloQ proposaljA.-Sieth^ you vlth Dr, Fo^ertsoa, 

Dr, Coudaalt and i^tsslf WlinitlrsKV/ 

JCTI _ rji ?rova or dlsaoi>ro 7 e the use of y our xanes, created that 
coenaetloti vltH the Panel Is vttliheld. _- 


Fndcaure_ 

UFO Beport-(«i^^ 










J>r* Lloyd Y, Bertoer- 

Prcsid^ot 

Assoolatsd Oalver3itleo,-Ificojporst^._.. . 

Fooa 6920 ■ ’ ' 

350 Fifti. ATtnue 
Eev Yori 1, Esv York 

Dear Lloyd: 

. You viU recall tn'Jaaueoryj:953; ^_conati:tut"cd a Scl«tll!l«_ 

Adylsoiy Peiiel oa-Uaideotlfled Ot> ^cta vtta' JDr^ U. P. Polirtsoa ' 

e» CQiairstsa, Sarsjiel CoddssUt^ LuI^vrr"AlW«2r2i^'toa Pace, end 

yourselY cs csabera._Aiter its d^Ateretioo, toe P eael resclisd tvo _ 

coaclusioas aad nada-tvo recoscveadiitioiia tolclaw'w Included" as Tato, A 

o? tho report*.Very receatly Tl^Se~7ai^-Fo^e aaa rey:eated'tib&t~toe -. _ 

coacluelons of this rePdrb-Ve-dec3.^oifled cb to&t^thay taay b e used In ' 
toe press. A copy o f to e rejo ort i8~cnclb3ed Lerevit h for yoiu* InfbfBatlbS^’ 

I have discussed tMs natter vlto Dr. Robertson and Dr. Goudsoit 
too cgree that toe coaelusion coatelned in pava/^roj^ 2 end the 
reco:2aea4atIon contained_la_para 5 r 0 .ph-la can be declassified.’ Eut’,“they, 
es veil C3 this AcM 07 r vlUr^t acres tb’^d^^if Icatlon of .too “T 
conclusion in parasraph 3 or the recoiscendstica In parssseph hb* It 
io our feel ins that toe association oftoo Panel rdth this Aceacy 
eboixld not be disclosed; that payegra to 1 could be’rewritten to elininate 
this connection;'end"that-the final alx lince of para^ajli'^ can stand 
C3 vrltten, 

I have ^jsrled the Air- Force an to toether the nance of too Panel 
r.firiber3 vordd be used. Eicy_haye_3:5plled_that_n£ii^3 voold be used eaiy 
vltoln official circles end %»ivld not bo given'to the press; . Sivt ^ 9 uch 
iafomatioa has a tendency-at tines to filter out. It shovad be recognised 
that, if cporoval'isfiivea for use of the nsnes, they nay veil be cow > 
counon knovled^:©. ' \ 
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Dr. Lloyd V. Bcr^aer 
Presidsat 

Msoclated Uolvorsltleoy Incorporated 

Eooa 6s?20 

350 Fifth Ayenue 

Bev York 1, ITsv York 

Dear Idoyd: 

. You vUl recMJL In Jejauary^953jly0^titut“ed a Scientific 
Advisory Panel”on Uaidentlf led Flyl^Ob^^e^tlT CrBr a. P. PoVjrtsoa 
en Chairsan, Sacsiel Coudsaitj Luis H. Mvarez^ (Eorton Pa^ “ “ 

yourself-an Kenberar-=-After. its^da).tbcrabloa, the Panel reached-tvo.. :• : 

conclusions and nade tTO reco:siendtitlo;i3 -ubich vere tncludea as Tab, A 
of the report. Very receatla*’. the Air Force hag^re rriested that the 
conclusions of this report _he_dec3>&33 If led so that tho y na y be use d In 
the press. A copy of the rcport-isjenclosed hsrevlth for your Infonaatloa. 

I have discussed this natter_vlth-Dr.:Eobertson end Dr.:Gbua3^t:_ 

fegree that the conclusion contained"in“pei^e3^ 2 end the"- _.: 
reco:incaiatioa contained la cca be dsclesslfied. But, they, 

es veil” C3 this -Agency, . vtll^not to a declesslf icatioa of tho 
conclusion in parcCTeph-g o r the r'ecbassedstloa'lji cara -It 

is our fcellas that the aseoclatlon of_tho PaaelTvlth thl3_Aso3cy^_.,^^^^^^^ 
eho’ild not.be disclosed} that paro^Tapii 1 :could_be.revrltten tO-elltilaate - 
this coanectioa} cad that the ftra!i:slx.llnc3_of-P8aregr0j4i 4 can otand 
as vrittea. 

I have gictded the Air-Force aa tO-thether the nscos-of-the PaoslTTT 
Readers vorld be used. ®ey. have roo Xlod that naaa s~vould be-used caj^. 3 : 
vi tb in o ff i c i al 1 c Ircles-fhd ^.^iddlcot' bo" ^voh’ to' tbe -pross.:— Sivt ca such 
infomatioa has a teadeucy:eb“tiae9 to filter ou6^it should be rccosnlsed 
that, if epproval is glvea_for_U5a-6f the ii8iM3/ they iw-y;veil becpvW 
cocaoa Iuvo’*ded£Q.- -- —- --^.. . . \ 
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It would l>d vcjy ouch cpprcclRted if ^fou tx^d let m loiov 
ea 600 a rs possible vhab j^_recfitloa ^ to Mr Force d«-. 
clcflsiflcatlon piogoggl ; vbethcryou vau 

Dr. Couasait ead co'self oa liaitltts c^y declosoUiccUoa* end whether you 
wuld er dlgappr otfo the use of y our )MPe^ Cfoatod that /geacy 

couaectioa vith tbe^ Pwiei la vltbheld* 


Very beat reearda. 



Baelosure - 

VTC Rep ort-(Secret) 








6 January 1953 


>2:-:oRA!rDUt': Fr.i- R3:c?tD: t=z:t~:~ 

SUBJJCTj Tel«nhorie Ccnversatiori ulth Dr. John A. Wiselw 


1. At V.y' today T“^lled Dr, V/haoler at Princeton, New ' 
Jerse? (123'^'' to than3< hin for Ms interest in nosslble affilia¬ 
tion as a consultant In the CTAlLttack-crt-the "flyinfi saucer" 
problen. I told hlri wr re^iretted that-the xwgency of his current 
vork for AS3- (rATTSlH0?ir) prevented association at this tine. 

2. DrV l/heeler eta ted that he rd-rht-not he able' to actively 
assist events ft because of his \;ork on"partiolo 
research"Ho’.'/sverj“he'Vbvld be n^eased~5t~any tine to discuss^*—^ 
the catter briefly." He-mentioned two-foreign nation^s who - ■ ■ ■■■ ■_■ ■ 
were currently-outstajnding'in'related-fisids.r Oho was Dr. Cnapcan/- 
a British “sub,isct \.'ho is an-author! tauon the aurorae and its 
associated *’rn'Stericus-rroble~.s’* of "^p^path" and ^cogr.etlc 

Dr. 0>D a> (Dire ctor of Research at Casbridge; . - 
Massachusatts USsj* Research'Center]^rvi5ht“b?rablo to suggest 
'U, S. yjojects in this figld~It ~areehiTs-tha t the Air Force - 
h?-s been stud« 7 .pc“upper atP.osnheric T>henQr.ena there with 
conslderable^^-vor s “believed to be currently at 

Cenbridge University, England, ■ . 


3, Another sug-estlop. was D:^Harhes“ Aif'/sn, an "original- 

tM-ker and outstandi-ng researcher" * ■ He has written "CosTiological 
ElechrodTrarics"^-Cx?ord Unv'crsity Press. Di'. Uheeler thought 
sons nethod of using-ore or both of these nen I'dght be devised 
a "cut out", assiining the nroblen contlTaied for an 
aooreciable length of-tlno and scientific attack was warranted. 
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Foa RicrRO 

SUD-TEOT: Telerhone Conversation \rith Dr. John A, Wheeler 


1, At today I called Dr. Wheeler at Princeton, Mew 
Je^se-? ( 123 '^''^ to than!« hin for his interest in noselbla affilia¬ 
tion as a consultant in the CIA attack on tho ‘'flying saucer” 
problen, 1 told hiis we revetted that the urgency of his current 
vonk for AES O'ATTSRHCRi:) prevented association at this tine. 

2. Dr. tihceler stated that he rd^ht nob he able to actively 
assist even after I'arch 1°?3 because of his wrk on "particle 
research”. Ko’./ever, he wcvld be nleased at any tine to discuss 
the letter briefly/’. He mentioned-two foreign nationals who 

vere currertlv outstandin^-ln related fltldSj One was Dr. Chapcartj- 
a British subiect who is an authority-on-the-aurorae and its 
associated *'Hystericus oroblens” of “ion path” and "cagnotic 
focuss in?» r - Dr.- O > Dar (Director Of Res ear ch at Cambridge, 
lAssachusetts USA? Reseiroh Center'- nlcht bo able to suggest 
• U. S. subjects In this field^Itrantearsithat the Air Forco 
has been stud^.rs upoer-atnosnheric-nhenoH.ena there \-flth 
conslcerable -idcor^^Dr^hatr-An's believed to be c>irrently at 
Cambridge University, England.'. 


3. Anothe5--sii.5testion-.was Dr; Ranhes Alf'.'en, cn "original 
tKir>ar-snd outstanding researcher". He has written "CosHolocical 
Electrcdma-H’c s”, Oxford JJniycr sity^.£ress ..^Dr, l/heeler thought 

so-js^HSthod of-.usinv or;e-or-both-of^these:.nen night b^devised. 

thrruch a "out out", assiiriint the rroblein continued for ah . 
aT'orsciacle lenftH'bf-tine and sciontific attack was vfarranted. 
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Meeting of OSI Advisory Croup on CFO 
Janu 2 r;'- 14 -lhru 17, -1953- 


At 0945 oa January 14, 1953, an ad hoc panel of scientific consultants 
wa s convou 0 d. to - review tbs *' Urdd&n tif ied Flying Objects" probl ea, A de tail ed 
statenant of the problem presoatod to the group by CM Is attached as Appendix, 
A. The panel consisted of the following: 

Dr. ibbertsoa, .CIT^ 

•Dr. lAiio-Al\'are 3 • • 

Dr, S, Coedsait, BroolAivcn _ . • ' . 

Dr. TlK>rnton Page, OKI Johns.Hbjfcihs - - ’ 

Dr, J.A, lij/r.ek, consoltant to AXIC, . . 

The following neabsrs ofthTTstarfoflOSI were present for-Varioui parts 
of the discussionsr—--- — 


D«e!.i,:f;ed by 
date_ 


Dr. H.H. CbadwoU^.-^--^— 

. R,L. Clark .„ __ 

• ‘ P.G, Strong __'_ 

-"T r,u, ihircnvfll 
Lt. Col, Oder —(?&B)?™r 
D.D. Stcvenson:f.(Weapon8) 



To assist tho scientific pan-^ ihlits rcview and analysis-of 
Ce.pt, E. J, Kappelt of ATIC^Lt, .Haashan end Hr. H, Woo of the iJavy photo 

interprst^Mon lab atiAuacostlsji and l-Jejor Foumet and Capt, Soith of Air- 

Korea Directorate-of Int^Iigonca-Vsrs:^pfesont 


A fi^l reportion the-resvdt8^pf,^tbe-rta6tlng“is being prepared for the 
AD/SI by^C, DaranT^ut it is i^ileyedJthat_the_-following is s fair statecent 
of the conclusions reached;- “ ^ • 


1, Ko cvllence la available to Jadicate any physical threat to the 

security of the Chit^d”States. . 

2. Ho evldchco is^a^ilable td“lhdl^te“tb^^lstence or use of any 
es yet luOtnowu (to us) fuhdaneatal scientific principles. 

- 3 . The subject ”U?0" is not of-direct_lntelligence Interest. It is of-_ 
Indirect Intelligence JMefest only insofar as any Imovledge about the 
Inumomble unsolved nysteries of the uhlverse are of intelligence interest, 

4 , The subject "DFO" is of operational interest for three reasons: 

(a) Interference with air defense by inlentloral enea^^' Jaaclng or 

lack of ability on the part pf opemting personnel to din- 
criminate between radar ar.oraiies and actual eircome weapons'' 

(b) .Related to (a), interference with air defense by‘overloading 

0 o« 2 «'xnicatlou lines froa the air defease observation stations, 

(c) Possibility of ITp^chological offensive ly the enecy timed 
vltb respect to an actual-atlac? could conceivably seriously 




/.t C?45 on January 14» 1953» an oA hoc panel of scientific consultants 
vas couvcued.to review the ’'Unidentified Hying Objects" J>roblea, A da tailed 
state.T^nt of the prcblesi presented to the group by CIA is attached as Appendix. 
A, The panel consisted of the following:-— 

Dr, ftjbertsoa, .CIT 

-Dr, Luic^\'are3 

Dr. S. Goudssit , Brool:hiVon * , , ' 

Dr, Tliomton Pago, OKI Johns Hopkins ' . 

Dr. J,A, K;.TieiC, consultant to ATIC, . . • ' : 

Tha following neabers of the staff of OSl ware present for various parts 
of the discussions.. : . . l_ . 

. Dr. H.M, CbadwcU 

• ._ ft,L. Clark....-.... 

- ■* P«C. Strong . . . 

—“T f.C. iMionVlli ^ ■ ■ 

It. Col. Oder . (P&E) I - ‘ ^ ^ 

D.B, Stevenson (Weapons) * -. • , * « 

To assist the scientific panel Ih^its/revlaWiMd enalys evidenceJ 

Capt. E. .1, .^ippelt of ATIC7“I%;“Nea^an and llr. H,-V/oo of the llavy photo . 
Interpret-iMon lab at A^ostisji and l&jor Fournel and Capt, Sedth of Air 
Force Directorate of IhteUigen ca vere presspt, - 

A f;^l report on-the-z^sttlts of the nie&ttng is being^rcpired for the 
ad/si Dura nt]but-tt is belloved_thht_the foUov ing is a fair slateaent. 

of the coiiGluslons reachedi -- - -- . 

1. No evl ience- .is .nv5. ilcbl e to Indl^ tphy sical tb rea t to the ' . •. 
security of the Cnitad States; ' ^ —. . , . 

2. Ho evidenco-is-availeble_to:ihdl^eltfie:^j[^n«e_oruse of any .' 

as yet unknown (to us):fundameatal scientific pidnciples,-_ _ 

3. The subjest-tnJFO" is not of direct intelligence Interest, It is of^_ 
Ijiilrcct IntelligencaTintercst .onlyTihsdfar^as.any londwlcdge about the 
Inwoorable unsolved nysteries of-theluniverse are of Intelligence interest, 

subject '’OFO'^ is of op eratlonalTinterest f or ttirce. reasons: 
Interference with _tt^ defenseJb^inteatloral enesyjasttnx^f '' 
lack of abllily_onjthe_part of.opemtlng personnel to dia- , 
c rlni m ce be t</e en -jugs f - ?■ noL-a i-i sc- and- a cpjal airborne” veapChsT~r;.: 
Related to (a), Interference with air defense by-overloadine .' . 
cotorinicatiort lines frba the alr.defcaso observation stations. 

PoosibUitylof a psychblo^ l^^offehsive by the enecy timed 
with respect to an actual"^ttaoi could “conceivably serlou,^ly 


4. The 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 
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lS::OilAl!DW TORt Director of Cenlrai JotoUiKeroe 

TiaOuGH : -- Deputy Di?« t^( Intmig^Kce) 

raoij ; Asstataiit Dlf^torT^SoienWftc IntsUisenoe 

SUBJiCT : Consultanls._fpr_A(ivisof7;^'f^3. on DMdentUiod 

Flying-Objects 


1. HC3L31 : ' 

To obtiin the services of Dr, Luis U. Alvaros-and ^i-lTioTOtoa-- 

Page as ad hoc_consulta5t:sLtozthejVSLAdvisory on "Uaidenti- 

fied n7lj^-.0bjects'!,=scbedule4ito-c:qinyene-14 -Jaauary-l^JSi: i-v-e-i-::.!-:i 

2. ASSUtrTIOrS______ 

11 i s. asronad -.that-i>r^=Aayarea MA Dr. Page wi U accept - eaplo7--=- 
hent as consultaats;— 

3. FACTS. 

a. Itea 3'of--th9 ri^ates of-IAG Keating, 4 December 1952V' ' ”'“ 

states that! ."The (Agency) i/ill eTiUst the services of selected- - " 
scientists to revleu and appraise-the-avsilable svidenca (of 
"unidentified fl:/lr.g objects")..,,!!- ^ 

b. Dr. Luis W, AiTara^is=an=outstanding"scientist in ths - 
fields of radar“oparatioa, characteristics _and anornalies. 

c. Dr," Thornton“U»--Page is a pai^lcularly cofapetent astrono.Tier 
and astrophysicisti” ’loreovor, he has-given, considerable thought 
to the subject of-"unidentified flying objects". 

4. Discussicir". ■ —^ 


a. Every effort has-been rade to consider the nost conpetant 
scientists whose dispositions are suitable to this complex study. 
It is bt^eved that the above nen would be emnently satisfactory 
for tb* task. 

, t, A chock of tha Consultants* Registry disclosed that 
eons’iltants presently employed by CLl either di<i J^ot liave th® 
proper qualifications or were currently vuiavailable, 

y 











F<Ss Director of Centrid iDtelUpence 

TICIOUGH : Deputy Director (Intelligence) 

TROll : Assistant Director, Scient-fic Intolligenea 

SUBJiiJT » Consultants for Advisory Paiel on UnidenltCled 

Flying Objects 


1. FR03L31 . 

To ottaiu the services of Dr. Dials U. Alvorea and Dr, Thornton 
Page as ad hoc consultants to the O/SI Advisory Panel on "Unidenti-^ 
fied Plying Objects'*, scheduled to convene 14 January 1953. 

2. ASSulITIOrS 

It Is assuned that Dr. Alvarea ar/1 Dr. Page will accept eiaploy^- 
nent as consultants. 

3. PACTS BSASH’G 01* THE KlOBLiK^:' - ' " ■ 

a. Itsra- 3 -ef theiabates-Of-IAG Heeticg, 4 Deceaher 1952, 
.states that; "The (Agency\-v,'i-13r-enlist the services of selected 

scientists to review and“arrraise the available evidence (of 
"unidentified flying objects'!}, ' 

b. Drr-LuLts W, -Alvares^is' ■'butTfah'ding- scientist in the 

fields cf radar:^bper^.tion, characteristics and anomalies, - ■ 

c. Dr. Thornton U, Page is a-particularly cofspetent astronoraer 
and astrophysicist. Korsever,"-he has-given considerable thought 

to the s’abject of "unidentified flying objects''. 


4. Discussicir- . .... 

a, Dvery effort“has“been rads to consider the nost coiapatent 
scientists irhose-dispositions a re suitab l e to t his complex study._ 

It i s 0 eli eved.tua t -the above nen .vouldL_be e?dnently satlsfac tory 
for the task,_ ___ _ 

b. A check of the Consul tints* Rc;gistr.v disclosed that . 

cons'oitants presently_■ eripioyed _ by _C.Ov._eiviier_d id not i'oive zh9 
proper qualifications or were curroptly \uiav3ilabl0,__--- _l_.. . 
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c. At this tins it la desired to utilize the services of these 

nCR in this ixdvisory panel only rather than nroccss then as renilar 
CTA consultants. . / 

d. The rate of coapenflation is exoectcd to be 050.00 per day 
for each consultant. 

-e. Anprovalrofiuse of-these nen on ratters through SSCRHC has 
been obtained frora F-SO, 

5. coi;Qu;sicii..... 

It is concludedrthafDf;"ALvafesT^d ?ago aro particulai*ly 

well suited to serve on the-O/SI-Advisory Panel on “Unidentified 
Plyir» Cbjgcts”, 

6. ACTECI! _"_: : 

That perrission-fc® ri'anted to approach Pts- Xuis U, Uvarca and 
Dr. rnomton \l, Fags ^/iih'^prd'”to”sendce as ad hoc consultants 
on tha subject ofJiuriieatified.flyj^ objects" and to initiate’the 
necessary oe rscana l'action. v ; : 



Approved {di^4«^re^). cUbJ^t^ t^ clearance. 


Sis 


Director -ds- : itsr 


fi Vi 




vAy KS ? 

Date 


























Office MemoranduiT^-^ 


UNITED states GOVERNMENT 


DATE! 9 Decef*er 1952 


SUBJECT! »-cc IJoDltorlnc and Flying Saucers i 


6 pari '”’‘**'-‘"S-'»«Uon,-aa4—-; 

eouiD-ra". for ste,tions h^ave 

little vss a - ^ - a-j ~ "‘• raceivGr, out Da‘.;e 


a:'rt 3 tv.e ^-'® sigrtals bac": Jr. IC35 

la-r-’-T *^'■'-■''* --C;T prscei^sy^tiis exDj.a!:3,tlon of the ’/TIP ’’bursts'* 
saucers' h'bv^o:V''^'>'^^c^r ’"f c-icht ccir.a frcn flyin;?; * 

at the FCC a-c. els^vheri!'' of considerable interest 

cepts of sOd. its nonUoricAtiMons reported inter-, 

bach three c^ ^q\\x years '*'^of<: r^-ia ^ f letters extending 

of nev ^‘’’- t^-S.recosr.itl?n 

call letters, cV tab-aatcd includes freouency, 

ar. intercept suk^rting the icenttScIuon? "" reporting, and 

5. Classification of the discussion was considered Secret. 








TO I DAD /31 

SUBJECT; TCC rJonltorlnG and Flying Saucers. 



DATE; 9 Dec«p23er 195a 


ort?l£isiSHEvS 

6 1:^ tl^onitorins-Statloas and- 

- - 

saucers'; '- 

at t >.5 ?CC a-c. -l5e-^sre/’“ ' considerable interest 



5. Clas; 


isincation of. the disetiasion was considered Secret.- 





D«ct«rined by- - X ’? X-' • ' 

<Jaf _2.0 ^ 

*i;c 7w‘;rciitw-cf C.?r.'i;’^i y^^ _ . 

CirJ.'.!«v/_ Slj.’C5_yCl*_.\^ij^1'^4.^^ v''".'") „ .\ .. .. 

Ufiiacatlficd ;Fiyv^_Vp,ivoX3 ; 

10 u^cciTjop i5;;9 . , -. . 


1, * 1^10 foLlvdLiv; la a £u,x 3 xrjr <>? Xx curr-s st eltaatlog vita 

j-irct to tivj tcviJSti^vi^A €>? vald^ytiflci OoJ^ctCi—**€C9ct.j^^.;._.r 

ir>clul3i; .. :. . _ .: ; • .. ' ’'/ 

a, t^lc&_cf^toa.(lc) flcrlBS _ ,. -r ._, ., 

(i->yrisAr:.;A-gsrth;> nfttvs^V T^^cr^gaxr fcnov:i:tyfcs , 

• c< feiTcraCO^ VA^t«^*n/Uveh, cn 2 July lyJ>S« ,.• 

“b. A VT>??-trJlU&*.Vvnt*^t?>loa ovw tha coost 

v-cf J'iise r^r jt:7>ba4 fcvr fccvrs p:i tis aH>>t .V? 10-UrC<;'va*c«r . 

. £t e M ►J'e'tva py_'t\ 3 r'!^ tfjKcs vliici* coa , 

• to r,x^:Vaice;l ty aay Ixova (L^icc. 

c. AUc;:ca> ccnt*3VvitU ft dwlcc ca the erovxd ia 
FI - i4r. Jtvo tuis cuiiT^er.'i.tilab. Ififfc BCC 2 ^tccofttlo 

at':,;r-or feats.-^-^ V',, 

d. Kvneroue' oth^ cl lMI tea ol* H .'Jit* o? ^Picc ta trtilch ; .• 

citbos* in ccafifT'tfT.ti-f’- ®- ^rrCarrsa^.o danost i'eseablii cny. 

atrial v«ji>-ia?.-2 ar oaturol rlwocaieDft. _-. ----^- 

o, Xn lurtbarer.ee of : tbe UC cctlca oa U I'ccc'^sr, O/Sl h&* tcco 
...-.i; ■ .* v'iJi r..^ K. p, "iVjftcoe, ce?:&uitcr.t (former plvectcr of Kesjcsrehi 
V.v;.=id a ^:;vl cl !>;; cclcritistc entiinoero in the 

flcl'l;* cT &ios, r.ualear cce'i’c.y»-olcctv‘cnlca> etc.^ to^rcvi^v tt.ls 

oitvaC'vi. \'i;i5letiafircad etur'Oi'nvlo.i Sos b-sta secured by DI/UuA^ i^sd/i7fCj 
ts -'» n \ 1.1 A5/X’I. ii’. .'vv;fcrt3oa, fti-i Mrri>ftve\t ol* GI to /li'iC ic . 

1 tor iTldcy. T.t J.C loocd to eVjTsr.Uo tio paoel and underteJ'.a 
Iriuv -Ive ceiafltli'ic review cf this eU-Ccefc vltiiia ^be r.cat ivo to 
IrVrcv f-*b3. ■ ■ . ’ 






U. K'AXIAU. CUifWltl. 
/kssslfttaat Director 
feJeatlflc lutrUlcccce 


Uistrlbutloai 



fiyins: vc-^^C!ts 


at t!:3 


EirasUr ci* 10 E«cciT>cr l^Sr? 


i';:© foUiiVli'iG 1^ a £ir::!xry oC tx cuiT^at.cItJiUoa vita r 
i iivastla^^tioa of laild^rtrificl fl^ies Objects. Kscect - 
irxluia; _ . *:'. vC" 

ft. ^:5Ylcs c:-W (ifl) uclderitlfica flySos objects ■ 

iaslneA cr. tlx tcSAy of cr Vt.oto ^iics 

rcr^rt), rxi*ir Vv«L-::Jt«'# Utsh., cn 2 July 15^5. ^ : - 

b. A brlllicr.t ‘unld^stlflca Aiat o-^ tJx coast 


cf Jlci-no res* fTbO'Jt l*cvr tours or: tte aitr.e t*. , 

. £t c. i'iltJit to be tve or t>jrcc t?Ji;c3 ttat vblcii cca t .< 

be sxxtijicca by ^iay biuw. d^ioo, ’ •, 

c. AUcred. centest vltU_ei_d^^ ^ 

n . lit, lc.t 3 _tuis cuic^er.iAisJjJUrt seas srccoat^' uiexplcitcl y' .' 
ei:,:r-offccts- 

• * d. ^:^>r^^rcue cl»;gr-slfht!ca s of Itfjits^^ c-ajccts vbich ’ , .• 

oitiior la cerf j nsrr.ilor. or do i53t"l^g^ V>le cny..:,.. 

t-. f.-et neytgti vtfb.xlj-or-oyv ’ls?.tvo:‘-lc cst‘,ral'FboPw O<x« - . . - y - 

p. Trv lurttsrcr.co of cctiou ca l'ccc^-?y> 0/^ K&s ttC-t 

-.;c >;.:T' viVrt V*. U, rrr.a ^aosrso:f GUltcr.t {fon;«r »lv‘«ctc?iof-tle»c€rch 
vB^l V.vuciA A u:;xl-cf tc-; scientists &s d ooi^;incSro in tbe 

S1<:IC:, cr fiStrciebycXcsj r.velosr elect;'cntes, 0J-o• j rcvi«v vSJs 

oiV:cv v»» \";oici;cfirccd esur-ey ctl oo !^> bstr. secured_by. 01/^^ icd/i'JXC 
li-l ft -iv-U. l.y r/;xvat Of 

^;Xc.n,vl for iTie?./, ‘Tt-T^}.ov>eiV to evL ^ttae tb o psccl.fcod undertax 
lul-yt- -Ivo r.oifervtLl'ic r^r/i ov cf ttis fcU.'- Jecfc vlUla tto nout . 

iVrc'/ v‘1.^. 


Distribution: r*! I 

m/i~i / • 

, o^>ao/;ii - 1 ^ // . 

! rroi/yx - 1 / 

mi :nt/j/iRtv (loEjebsV - 


Uiroc ter 

Ecleatlflc lutelllcscce 







30 Jaaiarj 1953 


FOa RiCCKD 

SDBJIDT: Brief jj;; of OMe^ Boaird ott Pnldsa ^.lflfla Tl^tcs Cbjecta 


1, The suMej^_.teiefi £2 vas given "by G. Strong 

assisted hy !•]?.(>.,C, BvuranO at 1000 howa,-a^nnyary, ‘ A 
fcintsry of-O/SI^terest in and action on'this subjecfi/as^lll 
foHcved t y a s hoving of th e Eotloa pict ure films of slgirticgs 
et Tresoaton, .UtaS7l3d“G^at Falls^ ^tontana, Cooles.of.tha . 
Rep crt-er thrScientific Advisory Panel on Unidentified FljiW 
Objects ty evlous ^, bjea-^de^yallaU e Jto.tha-Board. _ This 

briefigg-vse-giv^f or_~b^ci^cttnd prior t c the OHE retjaest^^ 
briefing-by I XIC, sch eduled for 0900, 30 Jairuary. 

2 ♦' "OKE p9rseaa93n^efed..veTe as fo llwTr-.^ 

Adairal Barahard BierT”"'^ 

Br* Ed gar-- Hoover ■' - i 

^ General K. H, Pull | 

’ Ambassador' Helsca Johnson. I 
>h». yniiaaiSuad y J 

Dr. Abbot Siiith I 

Br*- Lucygll ■foatae- ce- J 

IhiUMas__^/ 

} Dr. - B Tc restVan Slyck' / 
i DrV R7 Jr Sbnt(^ ■ ^ j 
! P7 A» Bo^el - / 
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HEKOa&tinJH FOR RECCUJ 

SUBJBJT: of ONB Board on UnidentiCied FlylEg Objects 


1," The suMect briefvaa eivea I 7 G. Strong 

assisted b7.1'V,(F, C, I>irant^at 1000 hours, 29 January,' A 
history of -O/SI^terest in and action on this subject vas 
follcved fcy a sHwin^ of the EoUon picture fUms of sightings 
et Trenoaton, Utah, end Great Falls, >5oatana,-- Conies of the 
Eepcrt of-the Sci^ific AdTlsory Panel on Unidealiflsd FlytDg’ 
Objects had p reTiousI ? - t^a^~de~avaiIablQ to tha Board. This 
briefirg vae given fbr_hac!-;g rcuad prior to the ONE revested ^ 
triefing by ATIC. schedaled for .0900, 30 Jamsary,——- 


ONE persosisVhtief^weTir^s-T^^ 

f 'Adralral Bemhai-d Bieri 
Dr."‘: E3 i:ar-Hoover- ' ■ 
GehsMlifC Rill _ 

A.»abassad<5?. Nelsca Johnson. 

^£^. Viillsa Bundy-- 

D^:AhMtns5its :: :: r 

Dr, iudvell Montague_ f 

FJr: Vfillard - i4tthias— 

Dr. De FirestYah Slybk 

Dr.-R.“j. Santas .^ ■ 

F.-A, Bore l ^ ’ '- 


O/SI, vas aiso'present, \ 

>.j 


03I;pD>jra^>ta- 

Di strihut ien;. -- ---r — . --- -- -- 

Oris ^e 

1 *--^oductica3_ 

1Daily reading file 
1 *• Chrono 
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7r> ,7/ 


^foau 

chi9f, m$ 

UnlOcntlfiod l^lytng ObJoaU 


6 PoVipiary 19$3 


The f:^novln<' »urjn.\jy Id boln? dlBSOKlmtcd to.the field ea ft 
rr\Ur cf r**:!;rtrr.ir Ir,:‘orr. ;,lc.n nr - int: rt.st: 

1, Tho follovin,- conclyslonc are prefcnU-i ty a jJanol 
of Scientific Cohsultonts called um-i to evaluaU any poaclblft 
threat to *h.o Milon.O.“security poBod by Unlcontiricd'nylne 
Cbjocto (fiylnc ,':r-t:cors)i 

0,7 I'riderco” proeenlod on Unlc’entlfled hlyloy Objeela . 
ehow s M Indl? atl ha .that they ea ne ti tuto eel rcc t. physi¬ 
cal tSre.'t to t:‘io“nalioral eccurtty, nor Is there ovidence- 

that the phciwncna IncUato a r«cd for tlie revlalon of _ 

C'JLrrtr.t ccUhtlfic.conccptc.__ 

.. h,- (Jontinucil cr.r.haila cn the rscortlrr of this pheno-- 

BeRs=cccs“C 5 .'iCt*tUve A threat to t-.-i crtcriy fuiictlcaltis 

of tho nrotsetlvo oivanaC tJ>e nation* >xa*i?lcfict.sn-—.. 

Ii«l 5 _ 0 f ara c lo.- rcd by Ir relevant raoortsj _ 

ccntir.ucc I’rlec clar/s leaf.- to U.t Ifnorlnr of real In-. 

4lOAt‘or.h or-bssttlx actlcr.H ^ croat'oh of a xiorbld nation- 
ncr'cholary Ir. v;i\c '. o;:Vllf\:l->ioctll^;>r<;pat's.hca could 

IncceV^ h;/»tVrf.e.iX-boh&vlor har-rfXfL of duly . 

cor^tttuted. aut;;orlty*_ _ __ - . 

To f^nlalco too conccaltoAt drr.i-ers atova and to 
6troh£'t.!;cn n*tior.rJ. :r.cilltlcn“ra thit tpjc 1 rulcotior.s of - 
hoc ti Ic a c tl cri 0 ney^co^iscv f ni i c d “ rp-> roprl ato ly h Ar»dlcd 

l.hu rancl 

fti—Thiat Wd“l^htlrjDnl cccurlty aconclea teko la-odlata 
stops to strip the Objects of ‘b.c Sixclal status they __ 
have bean given one! tho aura of rqrstcry they havo.ac<^ul^ed« _ 


b. That“t>lff^tlorva eccrr-H;.* arcnclfts Instltulo 
policies on InloUlreiico, trnlnltr an.; £«ubllc ecucatlon 
desimad to propjre the material defsfisea and Uio rorole 
of tho countr:/ to rocopnlso pron-ptly »r.d rcict e/fectivoly 
to truo lnolcationa of hostile Intent or action* 

0* _That“an Inter.rated“pforran bo doslpned to reassure 
the tublle of tho total lack of ovldonco of hostile forces 
beMad the pVtenoiecnaf to trfln poreoiviel to recoenleo and 








5 ?? 


^ nra.ir-ch.innila for Uu, oTaVmti^ cf ard 
r.ovt reaction to truo IwUcatlcna of ho.tllo waouroe. 


JIUH M, WAW£LD 




SUBJECT: UridentiMed riydr.j Objects 


l.fjccr: HoekW?) telephoned yesterday and told ns that O/Cl - 

is no lonser-follovrt^_recorts of U. P. 0.-‘s. Rac^ta ths O/CI _^^ S: 
file of UrPrOi-discatches'and vented suggestions as to vhere 
to send iti . . ' .. 

2> _0/ST-ip.tore7.t~i a'vRF,~0t^'s ~3 :s~eurr antly centered oa . .d'-“ 

1 Dave St 8 V 6 r. 3 ^^(.Ut*^^c:iAu<Ue 1 -Saterice'.Di'HsLon). V.eM back-, 

^ stofced b%iur^Cbl;-i?rits CdeflOsobhys Division) .L.Stevenso& J . . 

has* ^ cT^filos vith^eyiception of key-documents, Panel Reports, 
etc. which are in the O perations - Staff- o ffice. . . _ _ ---- 

3. -It v!ould“«e:rwise“for O/Sr to keep a watch on U, F. 0.““ _ 

re::orts-in viftw-o:>'pdssibly greate r .act i^T^ty this-su-a-er^—The'; ’ ’ >- 

following steps are* su--;c3ted-to assign responsibility and Insure 
recei?t“oi^intelliger?to‘‘ihfprrai;iQa* - 

a. -Desicnatc-Chief, Applied Science Division as 
coordinator of reports on U. F, OJs A-fith the suggestion that 
C'r. David D. StevensoS be n:‘".ed ''action ran'*, Carboncopy 

~toJ^hAef5“?d--S-Oi\d,cicn;:^4d;ur€quost division to. 

;'**^svenso^be" coordinated by)tt:i-Col-i-P. C. Cdcr. j 

_ b. Rco uest O /Cr t^n;J“.Us3 novr in custody ofGohn Keeker^ 

over tofStevensop. for cerusal, I beliGvo very little Katorial yj 

would bs worth saving except as samples of indicative or 
unusual raiwts,” ThoTrest:! recQiiniend be destroyed. 

c. Request O/CI Screening Fonel^^dcs Lo’v/ry^I believe) 
route all future noesages pertaining^ U. F. 0.‘s to the 
Applied Science Division, Attentions pJ, S. Stevcnsoi^for 
rs'/iov.'. 

4, The above ncthod is believed the sir.plost inethod for O/SI 
off actively keep^ tnbo or^hp subject. There would bo littlo^ 
tine roqulrsd or^cevcnocn’V'port to keen huasolf up to duto. Zw 
the event cf c future flap,'^.io continuing watch should provo. 
valuable in a critical analysis. Fi'cn tifto to tine ho rdi^jb 
report orally to you or to ne on tho status quo but no fciTiil 







TO 


DATC: 31 l£c:c\\ 1953 




SUDJECT: Uni<iontl^ica ?iylns Objects 


1. (^cLe’: Hsckort)telephoned yesterday and told ri® that O/CI 
is no looser folZo'./!!^ recorts of U. ?, 0.*s. [Jackfhas tha O/CI 
fils of U, F. 0 , dispatches.and,\:finted suggestions as to \;hQro 
to send it. 

2, O/SIlntorcft in U. F. 07's is currently centered on , 

j Dave Stev€n 3 iir!(Alr TrThchyApmct-Science Di\d. 3 ion). He^ hack- - 
stocked b%;(Lt*r^Col. .Fritz CderJ(Geochys Division) .^-Stevenson ^ 

has'all C/^'files vith excep^ori of hey doc;i-cnts/Panel Reports;' - 
etc. which are in the Operations Staff office. 

3 :“ Ifvould seen vise-for^O/SI tokeop a x/atch on U. F, 0. 
reports in .view of possibly greatci'-activlty this s\w.er. The 
following steps aro su-gested to assign responsibility and insure 
receipt c? intelUger.ae information! . 

a. Designato ChiefrAppliM Science Division as 
cnnrdir.ator~of~ reports on b. F. 0,*S"With the suGl^stlon that 

David 2. Btevenso^be n;u'ed “action ran’*. Carbon copy 

t o Chi of j- Pf.-3 iy^-isiln'■wbul4ir equest-mdiv i si on ^por t ..to_ 

,^St 5 venso^ be'Coordinated by^Lt. Col, 3’. C. Cder ^ . 

_ b, R eWst~ 0 /Cr~t’GrTr'filg 3 - now in custody ofi^ohn 

over * ofstevor.son j^or ■ p einisal.—^I—belie ve very'little scaterial y, 
vould be worth s^ng .'except as of indicative or . . . 

■UTiUsnal reports♦' The. rest I re cosisnd be destrcycd. 

c, _Re!a)ue.st.O/CI Screening Fsneimios Lowr^I beUeve) 
route all fut^cs itccsages pertaining To U» F. O.^s to the 
Applied Scic^ncc DivisichY'Attcntidhj B. Stevensoj^for 
r'eviev;. ^ 

I, The above ncthcd irbblloved the simplest method for O/SI 
eff'-ctively keep^ tvabs oj^the.su_bjcct. There would be little^ 
roniiirsd or!,^:.';-v-cnson*^'pa:‘t to keen hlnsolf u? to data. -v. 
tho event cf a future” flap,“hic contlrwing i:atch should prove 
valuable in a critical &n.alysi_s,--^lori tlKo to tine I'lC night 
report orally to you or to r,e on the status quo but no foiTal 
reports seori indicated. 












5. If the above plan appears suitable and you so desire. I'll 
prepare directive nK2r:io3. ' 
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April 21, 1953 


ITEM FOR_'dIP£CTCR*S D50 


Tbe Adainlstrator or the Federal-Clvtl Defease Adalniatra- 

tloQ has written the Secretary of the lACr^der date of . . 

l8 'i^«g»? ^Qttn g the^report of-a par . el o f scientific — 

consultants on the:subject of-unldeatifled flying objects... 
irfais rep ort va.s-furnished FCDA-r^der ' letter- pf 13 l''Arch pur-'— 
suant to IAC-D -67 (18 Februaiy)i—Administrator Peterson 
reports his interest In-the-subject and suggests that a con- — 
fereace be arranged for a full discussion on a Tautually-satis- 


The correspondence has been referred to OSI, the Office 


ork-out-arranga» 


Initiating the original report. OSIT^ill 
cents vith-FCDir^J 1. 1 * 

£jlichard D. Drai^^ 


Secretary 
Intelligence Advisory Cocmittea 







April 21, 1953 




TTSM FOR DIRECTQR*S.LOG __ 

5^.3 Adainlstrator of the Federal Civil Defense AdclnUtra- 
tioa has written the Secretary of the lAC, under date of 
l8 April, respecting the report of a panel of scientific 
consultants on the subject of unidentified flylns objects. 

This report- was furnished FCDA under letter of 13 t'^rch-pur:-*r="^^- 
suant to IAC-D-6T (16 February), Administrator Feterson 

reports his Interest in the subject and suggests that a con--. - 

ference be arranged for a full’“discu3slo£r_on a autually satis-- 


facterj' date. . 

Ths' correspon dehC'a^has--.besn referred to QSI, the Office 

initiating -the original-re port. QSI will vor k-out-arranse# 
'''■ 

cents vith-FvDiJs'J L • * 




^^Ichard D.“_Dral^}._-- - 

Secretary 

Intelligence Advisory_Cofl5aittee_: 











23 April 1953 


FOa R£CO?J) 

SU3JSC?: FCDA Meeting :.- 


Iw This Eorningy l“call€d|^ed Babbi^&tout the meeting 
proposed in theVal Peterson letter. Ve agreed that he would 
explore with Mr. Peterson' s office - as to whet^r this feting 
could be set for April-30th. I told htttt~that^l r. Clav ^ould 
represent 031/ and would-be'accompanied by Dri H. P. Robertson, 
who 6er\^ed as Chaircan of the Panel. 

2, I suggested that, if Govemor Peterson hinself was to 
be present afthe meeting it should be held In his office, but” 
that if he designated“sbr^pdy it rdsht be more appropriate to 
have it here in OSI. VK!*. Babbitt)wlll try to give me an answer 
on this today. - - 


'‘I 

I ^ phiixp:g.:£ Tro::qJ 

Acting Deputy A.sslstant Director 
Scientific.Intelligence 


Distribution:---— - -- 

Opr.s/SI ■- 1 “ 
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Sxec/SI : 

03I;gg^tw (23 April^l9?3) . 











3 Decemter 1952 

KEM0RAM3UH JOR KSCORD . , 

SUBJECTJ Flying Sauctrs 


1, At IlOO yesterday mortving I net with Dr, J'jlras A. Stratton, 

Executive Vice President end Provost of Massachusetts Institute of . 

Technoloiy and Dr. Xax“Killikan, Director of CSIUS, I briefed then 
on the various new reports_of_5i2atlngs_L'icluding the Liniestons Base 
Case, the Florida Scout Faster, the Utah Motion Pietures,“etc. I also ' 
brought Dr. Stratton up to date on develwnsnts ’.diich had occurred - r - — - 

since our previous■discusslon~of^the-subject_in Augusti Dr* Stratton — - 

reiterated*his earlier- position that this i s a subject vhioh BUSt.be.. ^—... 

investigated and he said-that-probaciy the best.ir.eans of getting a 

thoroughly coriOftteat revie>r'of--ths oroblea vouid-be .through Project 
LCiCOuH. Ke said, howeverrt'nat ia*view of the delicate position in , 

relation to Air Force, as-a-result of the » Sumer' $tudy^R$p,or_t!ij .any.:,- :.... - 

acceptance of this pro.iect by LPICQU^ itnisf be~based on Air Force con-.;-.-.: -.... 

curreoce or on an independent-proposal'fron.one Of th'tf’‘other-services. 

He-said that Alfred-HUl--vo'aldVbe the-best Fia.n to head the group, 

Assu^^ing that it night prove i'^ipracticai to piece the Project at 
LINCOuI*', va explored-other^possibUitip sT.inciudIng Princeton and Cal 
Tech. Dr, Stratton felt very strongly that Cal.'Cech vould be the 
better of the two in view of the presence there of Robertson, La'uritson, 
^'■^itzsr^on te.-porary duty fros"Princeton), Killikan’s brother and . . . 

others i * Dr, S-vratten asked particularly-that ve keen hl'n Informed- 

’ .* ^ of the progress that ve rake in havinx-this probiesi investigated as 

, ■ . ' ’ he is perse rally ver>' interested as well as fully aware of the potential 

danger a-nd itiplications of the situation. 

2, FoUcwins the nesting with Drs. Stratton and Millikan, I 
had lunch at the Faculty Club with Lloyd.Bertoer.and Jarrold Zacharias 
and briefed them on the recentcascs and our.feelings regarding their 
implications. Eerkner, while apparently not interested in taking a 
personal part, felt strongly .that tho-saucer problera sho'uld be 
ttoroughl'y investigated from a scientific point of view. ZaoharUs 
did not aooear to greatly interested in the problen arni made only 
one suj-ge’stion, i.e.-that ehirley Ouinby of Columbia University- be 
brought'^into the picture. Quimby took his physics degree at the sane 
time as Zachariasj is now at Coluntia University, having during the 
var been a Navy scientist working on ASI, Zacharias suggested Quimby 
because the latter is probably the most expert Pian in the country 
on rcagic and general chicanery. 

3, >{y conclusion from these conversations is that it will probably 
be necessary to secure the full backing of DCI in order that a scien¬ 
tific review of this problem may be laid on. Viithomt this backing, it 
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Office lAemoranduw • united status government 

TO I A33isUnt X‘or Oper^ionj, Oil ^ ^^53 

^pr harden thanniriQ— gjiiJ <^. ^ ' 

FROM t ^r.iel‘. Contact i>ivr3ion,'CO ■ ' 

sOBjECTi California Con.Rittee for oaucer Invostig&tion 

1 Recently a aesber of the tos tngelee Offi^hca occasion to he« Dr, 

Walter Riedel toil 3o=athins of the activities of the California 

Saucer investisation (Cdi). ai5ic-o:EiOr.t$r as follows, interest. 

2 Dr. Riedel indicated he vas forccrly Chief yesigner at the Ger.-^an Er,-y ^ . 

oeriLta Rocket Center at Vcene.veMar He has been in 

scientist for sooe years. Ke isTh^^a Project liRginccr in the /^-roph/sics __ 
Departaent (Guided .'dssiles) of ' 

iapression of bein^ a co'apetent_scientsb, especiaUy knovilecBeable on roece 
laaiters. He seeaed a balanced personrnot giyento fixations. 

3. Col has been in operation sone years»^C0’:iJ"5®d of private 
intrigued and scientificelly iht^aUd ' ' ' 

thenot'ena To date, they,have_rfccelved so.ie-1570 leuvurs relating to repoived 
sightings! Of this'rruaber, they have been able to ir.-edittelf or .c.uiCjay eli-^^ 
i^te^/- as not worth foiaow-up. Vne great protorUon of this 
discarded ucoa further, investigation. V-hat was _30f 

was the exheustivenesa with vhl^ thes.e. invcstisations ere being ' ' 

are very careful calculations rade, if the data exiscs, to 
S the report being physically possible (o.g. , in terns of 

the indlvUual reportSs the sighting-is Investigatea privately at his place o. 
^tiafnca to «t.Uoh 1-jena.al-backprour.cl of reltobillty 

the 25?. investigated, perhaps 25 or so sightings have been established as reliable 

in the sense that no known existing explanation exists for then. App^ently, ro 

of these have been forwarded to Wrig ht Field, Dayto n, aiio, although 

to be a ti=c lag of sooc duration while Cdl ia Eiaking iis own check and calculation.. 

or. hiedel'2 description of ono reported sighting by a TWa jdlot an^ 

follov-up with respect to it, was i^^presslva to the writer in the ^hou^t appUe , 

the pains taken, and the very careful application of scion*.ific Eetho^, 

"-uSr: 

jAn «3 could possibly be this hoax.) .Froa this cxperi=icnt, tney noj-e to ascertain ^ 

f.5^:p“ro; f : 








fHOM I Contact ulvtsion, CO ^ 

sUAjBCTt C&lifornla Coa^J-ttee for ooucer Investigation 

1. Recently, a ne^nber of the Los’Sgeles Office hco occasion to bear Or. 
V-altL RieJel tell so-athing of the activities of^^the California Co.^ttee for 
Saucer investigation (CJI). His corEicnts, as follous, icay be oi interest. 


2. Dr. Riedel Indicated he ves fornerly Chief i>esigncr at the Cer.-^ Ex ^ 

porir-entel Kocket Center at Tcenenvcnde. Be hos been in .be W ^ 
scientist for aoae years. He is now a Project iiinginccr in the A-rophysic^ 
iJepartaent (Guided .isslles) of the j'iorth rjr^ericen .•■yl ctipn.^o^i^; ■ 

iapressioo of being a cojipetent sc lent st, especially knowleageoble on rocket 
iaaitors. He seeaed a balanced person, not given to fucaclqns. 

3. CSI has been in operation sor.e years, composed of ^private 

intrieued and scientifically interested in finding en explanation for »aucer 
ohenoiiena. To date, they have received soae 1570 letters relating to reporte^ 
si 2 htli «5 Of this ^'w^sber, they have been able to uvicdialely or quicxly ell.'i- 
iilu^ras Lt worth follow^, grea^ proportion of this 25^ 

discarded upon further investigation. ..V-ba^ so^evinai. surpnsir^ 

was the exhaustiveness with which these investigations are being 

are very careful calculations cade, if the data exists, to check . 

^ the report being physically possible (o.g., in ter:5s-of J'f 
the individual reporting the sighting Is.ihYejtigatca privately a^ 

residence to establish a general backgrourd- of reliability ana v,,v 

who 25?* investigated, perhaps 25 or so sightings have been establishea as ^reliable 
in the sense that no knowTi existing escplanation exists for then. Apparently, xost 
of theee have been forwarded to-V.Tlght yield,. Dayton, (3uo, although there appears 
to iS of t^rduratlon while Cil is x.aking its own chock and calculations. 

i/r. hiedolU description .of_one_rcporied sighting by a 'f,hi pilot an^ 
toIlcwttrvUh respect to it, was Ir.p^slve to the writer in the th^ght applied, 
the pains taken, and the very_caroful_5pp licatlon of scien tific aethod. 

L do serious is CSI Witb.respect-tp it 3 .investi|ation that Dr.JliedelJ^^^ 

I cated*that they are going to execute a planned ‘'hoax" over the Los Angeles area, 

' 'i^orirr I th/reaotior, .rrf roU.WUt, 

> .s;s“ro; r ; 
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rre«n«i bcfor. ‘^* . “tton;-albo or «rol>by.l» u^part- 

tfonf-ug8«Sd^w'"*‘y'“^^^^^ *" 

hiSeir fr'o« official Beobarship-oc C... 





ttatlonfsl Investigations Committee on Aerial Phenonena (IIICAP) 

Aopears to be a fairly loose atructuriuit rather 
efficient. Stuart Nlxcfi ( background in Investigative 
Journalism) Is currently Executive Director, He along with- - - 
John Acuff and Charles Miller^{=back6round3 unkno;m) make 
up the organizations Editorial Review Board -which is responsible 
for policy, includlhg the new sletter, press and other media 
relations'as well as specif and ,xa programs, 

This board rslst relies heavily on b oth a loosely _ 
stia structured advj^ory^group-and-a-falrly well 

developed and v/ell-plaeed-sy-notwork of Investisators,- - 

The advisory croup-is-nade up of experts in ai±-Eany_--- 

disciplines Includins physicsTzastronomy^- anthropology,. - 
medicine and psychology.^Thi^gr^pr^ailncludes . - 

some ex- CIA and. Defenss-Intell-1 gence-types, who advl se-on — - ‘' 

investigative teehniques;srA / Government relations,- 

There does not-seera-to“be"any^Pslcal or systematic 
progran by which these advisors-are chosen, but rather - 
BJi the procedure seems-to-be to simply offer-one‘s services 
to the organization-^ throw gh el the r' M1 xon o r ~ t he Review Board. 

-Of-ten-^tho-'"advlsor^^imply Joined MIC*l?( a rather easy_ 

task since all““i^^take3'is-a specified'^membership fiuaa fce):--^-- 
found something out'about' the organization,, and then: 
made their qualificatio.r,>^kno_wn_ to the Review Board. 


The si system of Investlgators-is a good one. Nxon has 
divided the country into regions-and has establj^h^v , 
“investig^atbrs'' in each of the regions, Any^m^oer- of 
MICilP Is Encouraged to s-.ixxitx reo.uest a form by which 
one can apply for this position. The requirements for 
the position SHamxtaxxhBX include a Minimum age of 25, 
formal training or experience in some-branch of science, or 
other specialized background applicable to systematic 
collection of Information, the* ability to Cover an area of 
at least 50 nlles In diajaeter h£ or one hour of driving tine. 

As of a fe-rf months a.gq some 35 Investigators were located 
throughout the country, v/ith MICAfin the process of establishing 
even more, A breakdov/n of “th'el^ b^k^;rounds looked like the 
following: 7 PhDs, SitAs or MS, 23 BAsfr HS, lAA and 2with 
college training but no degrees. Occupationally they 
included 4 physical scientists, 13 engineers, 3 college profs, 

13 specialists, including doct;.or, technician, computer , 
programmer and businessman. *ive of the .35 af® pilots. . Also . 
ezxlyx utilized as " legmen" for the Investlcators are 
Investlg tor assis assistants, *11 invostlgatoi'S carry 
iKX credentials xk Identifying them as Investigators for MICAP. 









Aopeara to be a fairly looso etructurdbut rather 
©fflcl'ent. Stuart Nixon ( background In Investlgatlv© 

Journal!SB) Is currently Executive Director, H@ along with 
John Acuff and Charles Miller ( backgrounds make 

up the organizations Editorial Review Board v/hlch is responsible 
for policy Including the newsletter, swix press and other media 
relatlons-^as v;ell as special reports and xs programs. 


This board xalcst relics heavily on both a loosely 
£±x structured advisory groupand a fairly-well 
developed and well placed sy network of inveatlgators. 

The advisory group Is nade up of experts In ail maiiy 
disciplines Including physics, astronomy, anthropology, 
EDedlcine and psycholo^. This group also includes, 
some ex-CIA and Defense Intelligence types who advise on 
investigative technlques-and—MTCAPr/Govensment relations. 
There does not seem to be any logical or systematic 
progran by which these advisors are ch^en, hut rather 
en the procedure seems to be to simply offer one’s services , 
to the cr>:enlzatlon-throu£h“elther Nixon'br the Review Board. 
Often the'^advi soo 1 ned- NICA?(“a" rather easy 
task slr.ee all lt‘takes ls a specifled'':jombershlp dusa fee) 
found something-ou^about-the-orssnlzatlon^and then. .... 

made their quallflcaticrji^-^khown to the Review Board. 


The St system of Investigators Is a good one. Nxon has 
divided the cW.try into regions and has establUhi^v 
•‘investigators” In each-of the regions, of-.. .. . 

KICAP is'^encouraged-to sxixttx^^reo.uest a form by which 
one can apply for-this position. The requirements for 
the position saaaxtaxxiex include' a ralnlmuri ase.of-25, 
foraal training-or-experience-In-some-branch of science, or 
other specialized background applic'^able to systematic.. 
collection of inforcationT-itheHrbllity to cover an area of -- 
at least 50 miles In diametor-af or one hour of drlvlns-tine,. 

As of a few raonths-ago'sone-^35“inv.eMigator3 were locatedhl: . 
throughout the country, with HI CA^* in-the-process of establlshlhs 
even more. A breakdov/n“of their-back'o-rounds Icoked'llke the 
following: 7 PhDs, 2yAs or-MS,- 23"^gA“s]fr^ ES; 1AA and 2with: 
college training but“r.o~<iesree3;^==0ccupatlonally they 
Included 4 phy,alcal^scl^nti sts, _ 13 engineera, 3 eoilege pro fs, 

13 specialists, Includlnf^doc^bry technlclen, computer. 
pro£*ra:r!cier and businessm^.—^Ive of the_35 are pilots, Also 
Bzyiyx utilized as ” logmen”—for the-investlgators are 
dnvesttg^or aaaia aasistents. - - All -investigators carry 
lux credentials xi-ldentifylng ithera"as investigators for NICAP. 








NICAP currently ©Derates on a §40,000 yr* budget 
and has 3,500 dues paying members. Both the nembership 
and the budget may be expected to Increase ssibaiXRliix 
aubstatlally due to the recent UFO flap. . ... 

A comouter ©rojoct codenaaed ’iProject Aqbss'* Is currently 
In the mlli, "n’ effort Is being made to' develop soiae 
sort of pattern analysis out of the„15, 000 or more raw 
rcDorts reoortedly In KICAP^s files, Thl9:_apparently 
will take the following-form;- : — 

1 ^—eveht^lncludlngrtime, place, terrain, weather 
speed, color , dx s hape and other 
Information 


2, prlnol pals-lh cludinp data on all witnesses 
and“others involved in repr^ts 
suchraslbicodata, medical 
Info_and_psjrchologl cal aspects 


Inve 3tlgatlon- rlncludihg llevaluatlon 
reo orts.and special 


notes from the regional 
investigator on witness 
disorepancy in testlony etc,,,— 


The following 18_apDarentl y^the^ye jor g anlzatlo nal structure and. . 

rel a 11 on shl p s w 11 hi n UI 
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l>r. Jca5vLs-A. Strattca, rrcj^^t.. 

of TscLoology 

tr, Strolica: ——- 

fto-x;^.^<yrl£^y^_ r« to >$ or l^iOcroM Itt 

j>roM?o-of flj-ljvs cft>JgcU^* vlU ^rlOo 

yoy V? to ^__ 

r^at tis-s^Ucoi of tie /ir Xnlollt£»« Csator. > 

■c^-ar^c-i v;tV:I&re9ltr g,tjcgi of-tT ? orig of e lfl^ttaj's preseistol a. «ta*oa ‘ 

VrJer:r^ ot-t^s /j:o;c y,i ju pcolt^^er^dsoco j-.ros&n 

Vis <;:9C4£s.rf at o Pc-tg^r rogtiar. of Ha L9tolHc.?y»c<LMv1sory Cccs-_ 

cdttoe (CU, fJrzyi^Ts^y:/ r-AfrTirC9 ^ volst St^ff' SUtg^ .ftSCj f^A rl5I)> • - 

hi tbot tliiS-Si ii^:rsco=:iir.ir4 t>,at CIA gsSoo^le a CMepL or_* ' _ 

W CbXy lflo3^y ora^ ?l to cia?^ n? eod It a' < ootice s • ,_ 

la ti:»-og ^rii yslca i 

^H-r.'cd iM^raile.-" .. ... ..... . . - 

V> vgre rortv*i:3t* to o'btAljs ths tsrvtcts of cs^Ioliy ^rualfflei ' ’ 
»or., r for^ cur liJorrAllon ere ccpSc'^. - 

or Uo report t‘iC‘il era re lcteCl iraterlcl. Ve cor.c'jy in 

tl'i cs'cjuslcze trki rv?o“c.-'.AitIoos of €x4 ere fcrverOtas tie 

ri>~:ct to erroQ orlet-g e^rtbcritlca^g^ce prot>lczo r*loto4 to tils • * 
BvV-tst £j>;cr-to Vo opcretloi{0.“>^t£^ tliAS Xotelllc<iiica In cotsurs, vo ' . 
vtll Vs cciienod cnli' lir llractlyTlo tie ro taire, Eevarer, if tie re iro j 
tsy ^eTelorgeats In vMeV ve VoXle-.o you Ve Jatgrestesa, vo sVeli , 

Jorcrs yc3. lacJCfatAXiy^ of ftoy lotcrest of CM in tbe suV^^oct 

of *^ii>'lss &5A>4er3" Vos leer, cere fully, restricted, in viev of j^robaVlo '.!- 
ntsu.'vi'-sticiljiG if "I t v-sre jyVIlclyfcacva. . ■ * 

VltV.Voal vjsl«, : ■. ^ •■ ■_ . 


rtclc£i;;r?5; 

1, ro-.elL F.g;crt 
?. List of Torcrewol 
3» tvlf-encc prescotod 
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T>r, JolJ'cs A. Strottca, Fr<rA>flt . . -' •• 

rtsi^j::r.*6?t*9 lo^^Uutfl or 7sc1<a<>lofiy ".V.-i ^ . 

Coa2vMdie 37,■r3^^«^u^>otU ^ _ 

Ifc&r rr. Svrottoa; —^, 

F.<rvsn'torlcr yourrj^;^e^ t-to of i>r0£7«« In 

I'rovi's.-a of 'uaS^^VifJoi “liis iottar vtU Vrla^ 

you t> to dota. 


Zi&at Ti^GjioPj-tis-sootloo cf tbe Atr-Vffcisnical Intoliiteoco CoaVex > • 

trfefir^ fit /d4£C7. ?-£^.o 4 v^o _Uo-€vtdcooc X'Fceer.ted, atb'.Ws 

v?« at a Poj^e':i%er ot ^ Xatolllutaco Aiviacry Cca- . 

(CU, A4-=>', AJrrcrca, ^ol=t Staff/StetoT^A^C/l^d f3l)> ' - 

At ttat tl=£ J t vt3 rtCxXru*r.dPd-t^ust CIA «:*c«ad «taible v c*£el of = * 
WCbly <^ii£jiriod . 5 .ersevBc.ol to C 2 fi.-afie tJu»;pro'bUo ^ ita ia.’tirSooticcs* , 
?£rt2c';l=j: c^<c>ettr.cy_loJLifi_fie3i5_cf_iC;i'slC5j rcdtr cod festrcco^ vm 
t^Ut-vod ^^^lr^5ile._,.. . ... ... . . . . ■ - 


V> vera fortA^tats to c^btaia Ihi c&rvfs_Of_es> oc 1 oAX y ^ualXfjed 
»on. T ti-; v g .vH I to? rc-g»Sa ;1 ca td fo r_y.cur ^».:: 

or t'.e :'s>5rt sytvd tt<*2 ty Pi^ir^Oolo^ siat« rizX. . Vo cor.cyr JLc 

t •;i c53 2 iUS)rtl ti- oott c.-'.ditIoc.$ of‘t>^ F*i «17 ©n5 or« fdS'frCLlos'titt ’ 

rii.-:>rt t!> ar^^ro^ ri ato feutbor itlca ; ta^ rotloca iralatod.to.tlis • * 

evV*i51 Vo to oy-; ra y o^fii. raVta r. . ta telllc^a c» In i^aVwrs, vs ' 

vU2 Vt ccii^rcoi fJ<Sf^'2*; iJP TSsreTirs 5 .: 

fccy Jp vtlci V 4 VcUe»^ y ou.si :]5tt.t:c latoreslod, va stall— . 

isfcrs yes—iL^it alAlly /SguIldl ^r aa? iSt cr^st of CLA i^tb/sx^i^^t 
o' '’ri>ir.£ ss^oors*- 5n rlcv of pro'^Xt •'••• 
if 11 la re t^iVicIy ta'eva V ^ ....-- * 


vitt tost vjstos,: 


CshtiAUy 

^^5^4 H A^inaS 
R. i'orstaU CUadvoU 
-^AsaJ&taat tiroctor 











































rz rl . ^ 27 2tn.ii:r 

7;I ^-’as •? *';r.*c.:{j V ; iVT.* pJ J>'^ 

j L*.» 1* C* vO^^C.* —* * » • 

i; tlln-A G'l llYizo.y C.rs'i:> on Vnltlinti/ici Ci»j>ct5> 

1^-17- * . 

li '.t ''oir rci.'crt I re‘xvrented vivirlca c.1 '*3'.a si>^'y^ 
nsilir.'Si—l ^ ^7 tlT ; cX rrer^ 

t- j c-;:-.\ *>-ic-a cX cXic.-x^c-^r. «i Irl^::, I'k iS^ii end i’w tirrica 
or! r.iv-!:;c^ tv.c iTOu i:*_rir-:r t-ic Xctv.r Vjj r?s;l*;n3 * 

C;v::v '.riMi'. c^'i'c-llTc Eccsloa Xor i'is cX Uiilr . 

iv.ol-: :<> /zj:u . . 

2. Alls JoU^Ia: OdI CoratLlU'-.nvs Oa I0\'iio:7 Crou^o: - . 

:)r. ?:. V. ^Cbaimcn^ " ' *‘ 

^yl-C^orda::lV 


w;‘, L'j'\i5iiiv»eiC5 . . . . -^^. 

rrr ,r ^:.3 (rirsed nomixi scirlon ca I*vlh> ? 

Ci^ (o.-'ironv cr^X/ on arvs:t:^»a of Xi'2x a.*rl 17'. 

:;r.—{r/i*A:iC <5.*w A .cnt - iia ent-la dl Ui» 
£-ir3ic>rj ert^r t'jo Xirrl Ciy^ d’-d col tXyx th? • - 
rc^'jrl to iC/Tl es ca orXierd C^oua iic-*i^'r) .. . .. 

3* Tijs Xvllov-L-^S OdI sUXt* rtt-^c.'^ dlroa^ods 


n.". };. jU C:; 2 X».'U {ao:! of tJ;? fii^t &i 7 

or, r* (first Cv^^iTtV) ■ ■ • _ ••' . 

iir, T,'cr^i.ani T>yj *n CCI oca.riiT«'^ 

."i'iijr for Vio ccnfc£^*jiO •. . .. 
< f^TloVjondJd c^s‘-*U\-3 -eocslcr 

:c. 3, CV:vc::ro*, ilvisioa^ ■ X . . 

^*7 cd1>_I\ Cj, j. tXhr, *. •‘’ 



>.o rollcfii 


» i> 2 .*s;Ti 5 vai'ts irr7il:d to ji icror^l ccrlaln 


C-'ou.ai i; iTor. si !d.oa t? yic A dvinc-iy C roior 


frc5cn^r<i_ia:cr.::3Vl5^ 

' •■ri'a’ / c-al Circ -i:toi ta Coldl. 

:: (i-r vr>.r cr. ina^llTo^sUV.iJ end 

?;vrvnVd ri'.:i:.-s in:^.>.n.vr:V of 
AVid; c ::*o:ri:titlvcc o/ tl;.“» i lnj'.o.'iayr'c 7^0? 1*^3"^■ 
p;y5oav'c4 ytilf of JiI’j of a 


_I 


h 






r' 




C I/o'' 


5^* 1; 03 i.>-- c-c'{.:3 Vis 

cT'iu/i (.'.tv, ;1> :o *;.-o.:v ■;;/wr, f i::!:, vcs 

Vy c c.;r.t c,' IVo 'X*. l':.i:vr *. v>{T.r, CX'* :‘vd 

b/ Sa j u> i> i-’xo V-c ‘•ylfCr.; f-;. c7;'“7j^c*: 1..V’ V;vav&o 
or j\lz'.c^ iu..ivriil c-ciiltr (r.)* 

<-:n>li7l;7vV{ca io vsy^vco .'iS.-.? Tj- g’-o/at., (’,•} v’;? cc-.-i'-.r^Zc-'O iJsd Caa.-^rs 
lrs:.c.v;r;t in cS »3‘j:o.* 3* by tbi zcUzt lind 

c,:3,.v r, (c) Ih-j c.V!'ci^r rc.-jorift” ovcrij>^- 

ir;T tV.r O iOr'Citcy co v.u'lTca’X^co JAciJiUc: oC l>.o cT 

*^u:.\33S of Via ov^V>’-<^"-V'‘-5-*'^P?"iV^^v^ in-i U'O •fcxccilcrt;^ 
o- vVii* Xi^rov rcticn to t:» cndZir. Clron^^ 

/.-J'/ifcr;/ :jr3\i3 .•lis'or Ibrt ri-r-t c.r vw tTiSoita the ftct ,. 

V.ct Ih J •di:;Cii3dcJi_i.>jb >>5,V «!fr«52r5t03isr7i^^^^^ - iv:*i 

7* -bo *;^ir3ry,0 zino z rSriVtc^“Its^riport to ic/il ca_,_!_i 

1? c;.rA.^r7 VS3» V:o^‘-/>rir!5i:v!l lirviiA’ Via t?o.t Hi i:-,4 ojv-ant "“ ' 
tlvi vJjs o’v<Ov5 to ibiT f , 

<tr C:c vr^t.ri rtTtbs,, ;>:;? ♦ r>:‘c-.j; c/iJi thi c-sis-'lii riinv-Oi'>re^*cs ’ 
©r «C-i« ;v.;Cjs*cjt_ntA3_:I'siVinla_pA.'3rl9v‘J^'lr-'=3 S‘-ac aC jo 
^ a^S“b::7«7v5irF5^U^; ;:ni for tsi rnKrfX piOlic /ts wru 



f, ir c? ?:«: 

I' r 3’;-.l:3 r::;:tl*>tc<2 in 


r^lviricr. ii -ivcn rcf-ps-^lbiUt/ for 
(i) 5:1-51110331 rafo 


iVv-:h 

. \^ . LIA, Coloral, ( 


F0X:c5 

oci GjI*:, h I - CW, Off, 

1 - ay 

X -. Gi*? 

A - Ofi. 


Ina'vor ^ ^ 




CKA/llE TO 0/SI Air;j2C.^y G.TbSUr* os wn'-n??imo TLYira CV:)CTS 


rericv iiTaLllaY>le_<vt5-5K« oa 
to ccoilit? tv^ert to CAtlicol focurtty' 

2'T—To^'^m COMtrDliO>« *id:>4 of 4aVi jS^JsAiy 

for a Mtaatlflc cTTvluatioo of g tgoo s^aa?—_ - - . - 


3 .' la r^-lcul4j to oozz^t oa: * :•'* 

a. TslUlt^fTowyat CJS'Tml’^tScB of r^latoA ' _ ^ 
-:/i :■ ■' T ^ ■ Z TJ . / ;-*•■ - 

“b, Xolb>Bo>o gy'^>»i^ of ourrt at jlWwA’AIICI- 

tacgstiratios. - 'J' : : > ■'^ =^“"- 

c, Ad tI e-sbU 11VofTf^iSSLEot U.H S of Uil g s^roy? 

‘ fwrtb^^r rcTrtcy oMUig 




PQ?5J3LE £;;:PL/iNATiO??3 

A. hcJlucii-alions, hoaxes, c-tc. {Pc^chivIoglcJU) 

B. JvC;sk'£nttfic5Ucf^ of conventional objecis: 

'•2. BaHoons, klt^s, eto.' * - 

*-3. Bh*^, bugs, .etc. (aaitn^ii) 1 . , ' - .’_ 

' •■4. Ci!s!>_ssaa£]:^> ■ ??.«!•> etc^ {^rer.iTi>att8r) V ' 

C. Nal'Uival ?b~a^rya t’<» « ’ — - -• - • .- i ■ ■ .. . . ^ . % . • 

' - L^J^itAi2^rr£tIor^,jr^sclIon%Tc-frscUon . 1..^ VT 

■^5. 2* Adoss^iohs raK-r.p^.pa^ifttiocL "i *■* .,■ • *- * 

^ • 3. JontisUon, static elecvricItT, .ball r ; - -• - - 

^^’*'<>^S£L'-3otbc-i*a^,roooffib:?ab^^^^ * ' . ' 
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1. Transmitted lierevith is a copy of the report (Tab A) of the “ 
scientific panel convened as a result of tKo“^tintaken by the 
Intelligence Advisory Coiiintittee on:ii-Dec^bbr“(IAC-K-s’0« paragraph 
3A) on this sub.lcct. Attached to the report are a sumnury of evi« 
dence presented (Tab B) and a list of the personnel participating ‘ 
(TabC). 
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Secretary of Defenscj the Director,.Federal Civil Defense Adminis¬ 
tration; and the Chairsan, nattdfitrt-x'hjiitrrtty-mbafces Board "foT"- 

thoir inforisation and'such action as .they, may feel necessary. . 

?. The results.of the.panells-studib^have moved CIA to conclude 
that no l»ational Security.Councll^Intelllgenee Dir^tive on this 5ub“-— 
Ject is warranted. -— — . 
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not concur in the action end conclusions contained in paragraphs 2 
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COiTsISNTS A>T> -SUGCESTIONS OF UFO PANEL 

Ceneral . 

The Panel Members were Im pressed witty the l ack of__ 

souna data in the great majority of case histories. Among 
the case histories of significant~slghtings discussed In 

detail were- the folloWtii^ - -y—- . - 

Bellefontaine^^Ohio (1 Aug ust 1952); TreBo atoa,-Utab 
(2 July 1952); Great.Falls,.M6h;aod.(15 August 1950); 
Yaak, Montana (1 Se'ptewber 1952); Wa’shlhgton, D.C. 
area (IS July lS52)TaQ<l Haoeda A.F,B7, J^pan 
(5 August 1952), Port_Euroa,_Michigan.(29 July 1952) 
and Presque Isle,-Maine (10 October 1952).. 

After review and discussion of these cases (and.about-- 
15 others, in less detail), the Panel concluded that 
reasonable explanations"could:be suggested for nest sight— 
lags and ”by deduction"and scientific ineth<>d It could be 
induced (given additlonal'data) that other cases might be 
explained la a similar manner’*. The Panel-pointed out that 
because of the brevity..of .s.orae_slghtings_ (e .g, , : 2-3 seconds) 
and the inability of the witnessesto express themselves 
clearly (semantics) that“conclusiva explanations could not 
be expected for every case reported, Furthentiore, it was 
considered that, normally. It would be a great waste of 
effort to try to solve most of the sightings, unless such 






CCaaiENTS AKD SUGCESTIONS OP VFO PANEL 


Ceneral , 

The Panel Members were impressed with the lack of 
sound data in the great majority of case histories. Among 
the case histories of significant sightings discussed in 
detail were the following: 

Bellefontaine, Ohio (1 August 1952)} Tremontoni-Utah 
(2 July 1952); Great Falls, Monjana (15 August 1950); 
Yaak, Montana (1 September lS52)77:_Waf5hington, D,C, 
area (19 July 1952); and Haheda A.F.B., Japan 

-(5 .August 1952), Port Huron, Michigan (29 July 1952); 

and Presque Isle, Maine-(10 October 1952). 

After review and discussion“of these cases (and about 
15 others, in less detail), the Panel concluded that 
reasonable e>:planations could be-sugg ested for most sight¬ 
ings and "by deduction aad'sctehtlfio.method it could be - 
induced (given additional data) that other cases might- be 
explained in a similar manner’*; -Th^Panel pointed out that 
because of the brevity of some sightings (e.g.2-3 seconds) 
and the inability of the witnesses to express theaselves^iz::-. 
clearly (semantics) that-conclusive.^xp.lanations could not- 


be expected for every case re ported. Furthermore, it was-“ 
considered that, normally 7 -lt would be a greafwaste of - 
effort to try to solve most of the^lghtihgs,njiDles3 such 







action would benefit a training and educational program • 
(see below). The-writlngs of.Charl^'rort were referenced 
to show that -^strange things in the sky" had been recorded 
for hundreds of yearsii^ltZappeari^ obvious that there was 
no single explanation for a majority of the things seen. 

On Lack of Danger . 

The Panel-concluded unanimously that there was no 
evidence of a dir©et_threat“t6iiTattonal security in the 
objects sigh'ted. Instances of "yoo Fig hters" were cited. 
These were unexplained phenomena sighted byLalrcraft 
pilots during World war II in both European and Far East 
theaters of operatlooTifhereIn "balls of. light" would fly 
near‘of with the aircraft andmaneuver rapidly. . Th'^y.'werft : 
believed to be electrostatic (slmilarto St. ElBO’sfire) 
or electroaagnetic phenomena or posstbl^IJLlght reflections 
from ice crystalsin the air, f^t“their“exact cause or 
nature was never definedr- If the term "flying, saucers''^ . 
had been popular-ln“1943-lfl45, theseobjects would.have 
been so labeled.i:___ 

Air Force Reporting System. “ 

It was the panel!s opinion.that some of the Air Force 
concern over UFO's (notwlthstanding“Alr Defense Command 
anxiety over fast radar tracks) was probably caused by 
public pressure, .-The.result today .is that tbe Air Force 
2 



has Instituted a fine channel for receiving reports of 
nearly anything anyone sees in the sky and fails to under¬ 
stand. This hasbeen-partlcularly encouraged in popular 
articles on this and other subjects, such as space travel 
and science fiction. The result is the mass receipt of 
low-grade reports which tend to overload channels.of 

communication with naterlal_qul-te_lrrelevaat to hostile- 

objects that night some day^ppear;-“The Panel agreed.. _ 
generally that this mass of pppr-quaility reports containing 
little, if any, scientific data was of no value. Quite ..... 
the opposite, it-was possibly.dangerous in having.a-nilltary 
service foster public concern in "nocturnal meandering 
lights”, The-iaplication being,-since-the-Interested,. ... 
agency was nllitaryj-that these objects were orrmtght be 
potential direct-threats to national security. Accordingly”, 
the need for deeiaphasl^tion made^i.t.self ap^rent. Coaaehts 
on a possible educational program .a.re. enumerated below, 

It was the opinion.of one of the Panel aiembers. that 
the *'saucer” problf!f:hadi^beenzfbuild to_be .different in 
nature, from the.detectlon and loves.tigaJtlon of Oenaah V-1 
and V-2 guided nissiles“prlor to their, operational use In 
World War II.":7Iir.this..l_9j3_-l_M4.1jy:_e_lligence operation 
(CROSSBOW), there was excellent intelligence, and by June 
3 ”'".. 





1944 there was material evidence of the existenco of 
"hardware” obtained from crashed vehicles In Sweden. This, 
evidence gave the investigating team a basis upon which to 
operate. The absence of any "hardware” resulting from 
unexplained bTO sightings lends a "will-of-the-wisp” nature 
to the problem. The results of tho Investigation,_to date, 
strongly indicate that no evidence of hostile act or . 
danger exists. lYrthermore, -the-cu rren t reporting system:-: 
would have llttle^value.in the ease of detection .of._cneny 
attack by coaventlonalTalrcraft or guided missllesj-tmder 
such conditions ”hardware”^Wild be available almost at 
once. 

Artifacts of Extraterrestlal~Origi P«_ 

It was interesttngto note that none of the members of‘ 
the Panel were loath to accept that th^s^e^^ night be 
visited hy g>xtraterre strial intelll gen ^Jbe ings of somo _ _ 
sort, sor.e day. imat they did not find was any evidence 
that related the objects sighted to space travelers. One 
of the panel members, in his presentation, showed how ho 
had eliminated each ofthe Known and probable causes of 
sightings leaving him "extra-terrestial" as.tho only one . 
remaining in many cases— Hl^bachground as, an aeronaut¬ 
ical engineer and technical intelligence officer could not 
be slighted. However, the Panel could not accept any of 
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the cases cited by him because they watfe raw, unevaluated 
reports. Terrestrial explanations of the sightinsswere 
suggested in-sone cases, and in others the tine of sighting 
was so short as to cause suspicion of visual Impressions; 

It was noted by others-of the“Panel“memb^s Ithat extra¬ 
terrestrial artifacts, if-they did exist, are nocausefor 
alarm; rather, they are-In the realm of natural “phenomena “ “ 
subject to sclentifiC-Study:,:just_as:cosEiic rays were at. 
the tine of their discovery 2Q years ago; This was ' 

an attitude in wbich another of the" Panel members did not .. 
concur; as he^felt'that such artifacts would be of iemeditte 
and great concern not onlyltd^lthelV.S;'but to alirbbuntfles".T 
{Nothing like^ a ^common threat^to unite peoples*.) It was 

noted that present -as tronouical^ Knowledge:, of“ the solar.systea 

"f- 

makes the existence of intelligence'beiiigs (as.we know the 
terra) else;vhero than on the earth extremeiy.IunliKely, and 
the concentratlon-of their attention by_any__controllable ' 
means coaflned“to any one "conti n ent .Of the earth <juite -: . 
preposterous. 

Treraop.ton, Utah, Sighting.-—-^ nz.:- 

This case was considered significant because of the 
excellent docunentary evidence in the form of Kodachrone 
motion picture films (about 1600 frames). The Panel 

S-. . 





studied these films, the case history, ATIC's interpreta¬ 
tion, and received a briefing by.xepresontatives of the 
DSN Photo Interpretation Laboratory bh their analysis of 
the filn. This team had expended (at Air-Force request) 
approximately 1000 man-hours-of.professional and sub- 
professional time“ in - the preparation of graph plots of 
Individual.framesiof_the.film, shoving apparent and 
relative motion of objects.a&d variation in their light- 
intensity. It_was-th“e bpihibhlof the_P. I.L. representatives 
that the objects-sigbted were not birds, balloons.or__^__ 
aircraft, were, "not refl^tibn^becaus^h^e was no 
bllnJsisg while passing through 60® of arc** and were, 
therefore, ’'self-luminous". PlotsJof motion and variation, 
in light intensity-ofMhe-objects wore displayed. While 
the Panel s:eabers_.v7ereri'i^pr essed by the" evident enthusiasm> 

Industry and extent of-gffort of the'.P.l.L. team, they_ 

would not accept the-conclusions reached, ..Some of the 
reasons for this.were.as follows: 

a. A seol-sphsrtcal object can readilyl--:: 
produce a reflection of sunlight without "blink¬ 
ing" through"60®"of arc travel. 

.b. Although"lib"dFfe“vias'available on the 

"albedo" 6I birds orrpolyethyiehe balloons 







In bright sunlight, the apparent motions, sizes 
and brightnesses of the objects were considered 
strongly to suggest birds, particularly after the 
Panel viewed .a .short film .showing high reflectivity 
of seagulls In bright sunlight. 

c. P.l.LVdescflption of tho objects sighted 

as "circular, bluish-white" In color would be 
expected in cases of specular reflections of _sun-. “ 
light from convex surfaire^-vhere the brilliance.---- 
of the-reflectioinfould~obscure~ other po.rUons of 
the objectT:- 

d. -Objects_iaithe_Gr©.at_misj^£e were..,.. 

-believed to hay_e. probably been aircraft, and the . . 
bright lights such reflections^ 

e. —There was no valid reason for the attempt 
to relate the objecAs .i» .the -^emon^^^^ sighting A®, 
those in the Creat"FSlls sighting. - Tbls_nay_have_ 
been due to misunderstanding In their directive* - 
Ihe objects..in:.the Great Falls sighting.are .. 

strongly suspected of being reflections of air¬ 
craft known .to have been in. the area. 

.f.- The intensity change in the Tremonton 
lights was too great for acceptance of the P.I.L. 
hypothesis that-the_spp.arf.nt_mot.iph-AP<3 changing 
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Intensityof the-lights indicated extremely high, 
speed In siaall orbital paths. 

g. Apparent lack of guidance of investl-> 
gators by_those familiar with UfO reports and 
ejqjlanations. 

h. Analysis:of:light_intensity of objects 

made from duplicate rathef_than original film. 
The“orlginal film was noted.to.have a much lighter 

background (affecting relative brightness of- 

object) and. bhe obje^ts_appaared„much less bright. 

1. ^Method -0f - Obtaining idata_pf_1 ight _ 
intensity-appeared faulty because of unsuitability 
Of equi pmeDt- ajBd .Questlonable assumptions In making 
averages Of ^^adlag ^- - '■ . ; « - 

jr No data had been, obtained on the sensi- 
tivityof Kodachrome fila-to-light. of ^various 
intensities.using the same camera type at the 
same lensropeBitfg^ " - 

k.-rHand-L'j it ter'-'-frequencies (obtainable 
from e arlyrpitrt^o.C.Tre mon t o n f i Im) _ we re no t 
renovad from the-plots of_th@_i'single_p.ass plots" 
at the end of “the“film;Ey^ ““ - 
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The Panel believed sti’onjly that the data available 
on this sighting was sufficient for positive identification 
if further data Is obtained by photographing polyethylene 
‘•pillow” balloons released near the site under siailar 
weather conditions,,checking bird flight and reflection 
characteristics with competent ornithologists and calculating 
apparent ’*0” forces acting upon objects, fron their apparent 
tracks. It was concludedIthatI_thorre$ults_of such tests 
would probably.lead_to_cre.dit.ab.le_explaDatlons of value in 
an educational or tral3itag- prograa“ However, the panel 
noted tbat-thecostln technical nanpower.effort required 
to follcw up and explaio_ every_one_of_thQ thousand or . 
more reports-re c eived Ah rough- chapn els each year.- (1 , 9 00 in 
1952) ccuid not be-justtfledT^It vas felt that.there_willl^ 
always be sightingsr _for_whichicbm plet e:d,a ta Is liking, 
that can only be explained with disproportionate effort 
and with a lbKg“tiae^d.elay^if^t“^ll.~the long.delay in __ 

explainiag“aweighting_teods~to eliminate any intelligence- 

value. The educational or-trainicg prograia sho.uld have .i 
as a najor:purpose th^_ ation oA popular feeling that 

every slgbting^no matter-how poor" the data, must be 
explained in detal1._AttentldhTshouId be..directed to the 
requireaent among scientists that a ne\? phenomena, to he 
accepted, must b® completely and convincingly documented. 

9 - 






) 


In other words, the burden of proof is on ;the slghtor, ^ 
not the explainer.--— - ‘ 


Potential Related Dangers , • 

The-paoel Members were in agreement that althougli 
evidence of any dlrect threat from these.sightings”was~“~ 
wholly lacking, related dangers night well exist resulting 
from: 


a. —Misidentlficatiorrof actual eneny-arti=-- 

facts by_defeose_ nersonnel. ^ 

b. Overloading of em8rgo^y_reportisg ;. 

chaanels“wlth "false’V infornatioa ("nolsoto-slgnal . 
ratio!i) ._ . .. . 


c,—Subjectivity of public to oass’hysteria -rT-v-j- 
and.greater—vulnerability to possibl e-eneiTiy-::iii.i 2 --i - ±l 


p sy cho lo g lea 1 warfare^ 

The firststwo of these pro blems ma y seriously affect 
the Air Defense intelligence system, and should be studied 
by experts, possibly underuADC7”^ If UFO's become dis¬ 
credited in a reaction to the "flying saucer” scarejror if. 
reporting channels are' saturated with false and poorly 


documented reports, our capability of detecting hostile 
activity will bs reduced. More co mpetent screening o^ 
filtering of reported slghtingsat or near the source is 
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required, and this*can best be accomplished by an educa¬ 
tional program. . 

Geog ra phic Locations of Unexplained Sightings. _ 

The map.prepared by“ATIC“shWlag gcographlcJLocations . : 
of offieiall>Lreported iinexplained sightings (1952 only), 
was .examined by: the“panel“. TlTts map s fio^ clusters in 
certain strategic areas such as Los Alanos, This might ' ^ 

be e xpl a I ne d on - the bas i s of 24 hour- w a t chf ul “guard “and 
awareness of-securltV - neasures“ “near-such. locations7" On - 

the other hand,_there-had beenzne sightings In.the vicinity __ 

of sensitive-related“A2-^stablishaents while there were___ 

occasionally_suitIple^cases-of-unex plained sightings in. : 

non-stt'itegic areas, rurthermofe.-thefe ap peared to be _ . 

no logical”relatioaship to population-centers. The Panel 
could find no-ready-Iexplahation.for thOsel-cliistersil- lt ’ 
was noted, bcwever, that if terrestrial artifacts were to “ 
be observed, it would be likely that they would be seen 
first near foreign areas“rather^thanTcentral U.S, 

Instru.iiectatlon_to Obtain"Data: : ■ 

The Panel^was of the op inion that the present.ATIC 
program to place 100 inexpensive 35 bim, stereo cameras 
(Vldeoa Cameras) In the hands“of^arious ulrport control * 
tower operators would probably produea littlo valuable 
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data related to UFO’s. However, it vas recognized that 

such action would tend to allay-puhlic concern in the 

subject until an educational progran had.taken effect. It _ _ .. 

_was believed that pfocureisent of these cameras was partly 

the result of publicpressurein.July 1952. With the poor . _ 

results of the year^lohg-prbject TOINKLE prograa of 24-bour ■ 
lnstrunentatlon-_watch“(twO: frames" of film showing-nothing 

distinguishable), a widespread prograa o^ sky\vatchihg would . 

not be expected to y_leld__ puch direct data _of_value._..- 

Ihere^wasr conslderabl e-dis cUssioa of 7?^'possiblf _"_sky . ~ ^ 

patrol” by_aaate.ur_:JLStr.on.OBerjL_^nd_by wide-angle. caBeras,. . 

It was pointed out ithat.atfpr^sebt. a coDslder.able_.ftact.lon._.__ 

of the sky is now:i=^ar.d his been. for.many yearsz-r;--.under:^r^:;;:\-:7=7;;;-"^ 
surveilla 2 ce=every^cleaEilnight in several toeteor and aurora • 

observi-g prog raps as wel l as sky mappihg'prograQS at the _ __ . _ 

various locations—iisted below, AltfibughTthe attention of :_ __ 
these astroaoaers is largely-directed-toward.identified ..._•__ __ 

. rather than unidentified objects, no case pf:a~ny:striking 
unidentified object is known to the Panel/ Such an object 
would nost certaioly_J^ozrep 9 rted if .found on patrol plates". 

A case was cited where'xn astronomer refused to 
'interrupt his exposure ln“order to photograph an alleged 
sighting In a-diffe/ent-phrt-Of -the. sky, suggesting that if 
12 ^ 
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a program of vatcbiug could be an adjtiact of planned 
astronomical programs, little cost would be involved and 
that the trained astronomical personnel might photograph 
a sighting of an unidentified Object. 

It was agreed by the panel that no government-sponsored 
program of optical nation-wide sky patrol is worthvvhlle^^: 
at the present timej-and that the “encouragemeht of amateur 
astronomers to undertake such a program might have the i. 
adverse effect of over-eaphaslzing /'fIyin^saucer’'-“stbries““' 
In the public mind. “Kowever, the issue of radar-scope 
cameras for recording-peculiar radar' echoes would serve 
several purposes,.includiagithe.better.understanding of 
radar interference-as well as Id^tifl^Tlon of UFO's. 

Radar Problem of Mutual "IhtWferehce. 

This character!stro^ problea-Qf radar"dpera tioa——_ 
wherein the pulse-signal :(of approximately the same -- 
frequency) from station A na y be •pick ed~up pn^tho screen -; - 

of station B and.show as ist high-speed tTacK or series of . 
dots was recognized to have probably, caused a number of- .—:.- 
UFO reoorts. This problea was uBd erllhed by iofoi’aatlon 
received indicating ADC concern:in solving this problem 
of signal identification before service use of very 
high-speed aircraft or guided missiles (1955-1956), One 
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Panel member believed that one answer to this probleo was 
the use of a "doppler-filterl^in the receiving circuit. 
Another suggested that.the problem night be better solved 
by the use of.a -‘'controlled jitter" wfaereJn the operator 
receiving "very fast tracksV <on the" order of lOOO-l^OOO 
Eph) would operate a circuit which would.alter slightly 
his station’s pulse frequency rate. If the signal received 
on the screen-had beenzcaused^by-nutual interference with- 

another statioa,_the track .would now show itself at a.- 

different distance froa the center-of the. screen^lf- it“ “ 
still appeared at all. Sucha technical.solution was thought 
to be slaplerland-would:cost.muclTT^iV than a ’'doppler filter 

Unexplai r.ed - C6~s¥ic-'^!a^'Phenomena t—^^— 

Two reported cases w_er-e-exaainedFI10ho at Palomar 
fountain, Callforniar ln^October_ 1949, .when cosnic ray 
counters went "off:scale-for_a-few_seconds", apparently 
while a "V" of_flyiijg saucers_was observed visually; and 
two, a series of obsewations. by the "Los_ Alanos Bird - - 
Watchers Association'! from-August 1950 to. January 1951,- 
when cosnic ray.coincidence counters behaved queerly. 

Circuit diagrams aadrecords“were“avallable'for the latter, 

and a Panel member was also quickly to point out that the 
recorded data \7ere undoubtedly, due to instrumental effects 
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that would have been recognized as such by more experienced 
observers. 

The inpllcatloil that radioactive effects were cor¬ 
related with unidentified flying objects in these two cases 
was, therefore, rejected by the panel. 

Educational" Program ; 

The panel's concept o<_a_broa4 educational progfasi 
integrating efforts of all concerned agencies was that It 
shculd have-two major aims: training and "debunking".-: - 

The, training aim wouldrosult in,proper recognition 
of unusually- llluainated_objeotS- (e.g., ba lloons^ 'aircraft' 
reflecti6as)_as:well as natural phenomena,(meteors, fire¬ 
balls, mirages, aoc tilucent' cl'ou'ds i. Both visual and 
radar recognition are concerned.-.There would be many levels 
in such education , f11 s^ted persb'nne 1. to command .and 
research csr5onael,__p.elatlve-emphasls and degree of 
explanation of different progra ms wo u ld c orrespond to the 
categories of-duty"(e.g., radar o perators ; pilots; control 
tower operators; Ground Observer Corps, pwsonnel; and 
officers acd-enlistedS^""ca'teies) , This 
training shouldresultriha marked reduction in reports 
caused by nisldentificatlon and resultant confusion. 

The **debunklng"’"^iR woul^ resuIt“ih“reduction in 
public interest:in“"flying“saucers" which" today ev 9 kes a 
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strong psychological reaction. This educaillon conld be 
accomplished by mass media such as television, potion 
pictures, and popular articles” is “of “such education . 
would ba actual case histories which had been puzzling 
at first but later explained. As in tho case of conjuring 
tricks, there is much less stimulation if the "secret" is 
known. Such a programshould tend to reduce the current - 
gullibility of the public and coasecuently their suscepti.^ 

bllity to clever hostile propaganda. . 

Members of the Panel had various suggest!^ related 
to-the planning of such an educational prograaTT:It was :: 
felt strongly, that-psychologists familiar with mass’psyr^v . 
Chology should advise on the nature, and extent of the 
program. Also, someone familiar~w 1 thr&asX corau.nication 
techniques, perhaps’an’advertising .exp^^t,,b® helpful 
The" teaching techaiQ ues-used-for-alroraft identif icatioa -. 
during the past war-were cited as an e.x_ample~of a similar’ 
educational task;— Th^TaSSteurzaTSironoHey.s: is:the U.S. 

might be a poteatial source^of enthusia_stlc“talent_!!to- 

spread the gosp el'*;'-" It ^as^belleved that bu j^ ices s clubs, 
high schools, colleges; -and televis ion sta tions w ould all 
be pleased to cooperate"in the showing of documentary 
type EOtion pictures if prepared^ln-an interesting manner. 
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The use of true cases showicg first tho "oystcry’* and 
then the ’’explaDattons" would be forceful. 

To plan and execute such a program, the;Panel believed 
was no nean task. The current investigatory group at ATIC 
would, of necessity, have to be closely integrated for 
support with respect to not‘only the historical eases but 
the current ones. Recent cases are probably nuch note 
susceptible to ex planation than o lder ones; first, because 
of ATIC’s experience and, secondly, their knowledge of most 
plausible explanations. Th^Panel believed that some 
e-xpansion ofnh^ATICiefforVjwould certainly be required _ . 
to support ■ such a p;^3ran, _ It was be 1 ieyed 1 nappropriata 
to state exactly-ho w la rge a Tabl e~nof Organigation would be 
required. 

The ?ar:er bellev^d“that, -wlth ATIC's support,. the 
educational-prograa-of—training and debunking** o ut lined _. 
above nig h t _ba:re quired ~fo f~^~^i nimun Of dee and one-haIf 
to two years^:—At the end of thi^time, the dangers related 
to ’’flying saucers” should have been greatly reduced. If_no_t 
eliminated.- Cooperation from other military services and 
agencies concerned (e.g.. Federal Civil Dofense“Ad;aiiiistra- 
tion) would be a necessity. In investigating significant 
cases (such as the Tremonton, Utah, Sighting), controlled 
experiments night be required.. An example would be the 
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photography!ng of "pillow balloons" at different distances 
under similar weather conditions at the sltOi 

The help of one or two psychologists and writers 
and a subcontractor to produce training filds would be 
necessary in addition. The Panel cots idered that ATIC*s 
efforts, temporarily expaMed as necessary, could be most 
useful in inolaaenting an y action taken as a result of 

its recosKendations_ExpTieflcezand r.ecovds in AT 1C would 

be of value in both the pu blTo^du catioaal and service 
training program envisaged;—At lea stools' Panel nembWwas 
of the opinion that after-pubri:c^lVlbility lessened and 
the service organiaa t ions p-such-as-ADC, had-been. train©d_.to 
sift out the more-readily ek plajped-s purious.sightings,- 
there would still be'a-role^for a very modest-sized'ATIC . 
section to coos with~ th e-residuum-of i tem s of possible . 
scientific ictelligence^^value.T--Thi:s^se.cl:.iP5;should. 
centrate on energctlcally“following up those cases, which .. 
seemed to indicate^tho evidence of unconventional enemy, 
artifacts. ReportS“Of such artifacts would be expect ed t o 
arise mainly from western outposts in far clcser proximity 
to the Iron Curtain-than Lubbock, Texas'. 

unofficial Investigating Groups . _ 

The panel took* cognizance of the existence of such 
groups as the "Civilian Plying S.aucer .Investigators" 
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(Los Angeles) and tb© "Aerial Phenoaena Kesearch Organ- , 
Izatioa (vasconsln)", it was believed that such organiza¬ 
tions should-be watched becauseof their potentially great 

influence on nass thinking If widespread sightings should_ 

occur. The-apparent irrespoasibilitjr and-the possible us©- 
of such groups for subversive pur poses should bo kept in 
mind. 

Increase in y-anber.of Sightings. _ 

The consensusuf the. pane i_was, based" upon the history 
of the subject, that the number_of_sighting^Could be“^" 
reasonably expected. tc i ncrease ^gain this "su«aer. :: - 





SCIENTIFIC ADVISORY PANEL ON UNIDENTIFIED 
FLYING OBJECTS 
14-17 January 1953-. 


Kvldenco Presented . 

1. Seventy-five case histories of sightings 1951-1952 
(selected by ATIC as those best docunehted). 

2. ATIC Status and Progress Re ports of: Pro ject — 

CRDUGE and Kro.iect BLUB BO OK (code names for ATIC 
study of subject).^_ 

3. Progress R^jK>Tts ef Project STORK (Institute- 

contract .work.sup porting ATIC) . 


Suaaa ry—Report. of;; 

Base, New Mexico, __ 


Report of-USAF“Researcir”Center, Cambridge, Uass.'i- 
Inve'stigation..of_!.'Green Firbball’rThenomena 
(Project nviNKLE)—"-- ' 


6. Outline of-Investigation of UFO’s Proposed by 
Kirtland Air Force Base (Project POUNCE)* 

7. Motion Picture FIIms of ^igKtlngs';at_ Trenonton, 

Utah, 2 July “1952"and““Gr^rTallsV" Srohtaha, 
August 1950.--: :: 


8. Sunnary-Report of_89 selected■cases of sightings’ 
of various categories-(Forraations, Blinking Lights 
Hovering, etc,), 

9. Draft of manual: "How to Make aPLYOBRPT", pre¬ 
pared at ATIC. 

10, Chart Showing Plofof Geographic Location of 
Unexplained Sightings in the United States during 
1952. 

11. Chart Showing Balloon Launching Sites in the 
United States. 


12. Charts Showing Selected Actual Balloon Flight 
^ths and Relation to Reported Sightings. 







13. Charts Showing Frequency of.Reports of Sightings 
1948-1952. 

14. Ch^ts Sh^ing^Categorles of Explanations of 

Sightings.-- 

15. Kodachrome Tran spare no l^ of Polyethylene Filn 

Balloons iir Brig ht Suaiight Show ing High _ , 

Reflectivity, 

16. Notion Picture of Seagulls in Bright Sunlight 
Showing High Reflectivity. 

17. - intelligence ReportOelattp7to U.S.S.R. 

Interest in U.S. Sightings, • 

18. Saaples^f Officiai“USAF Repor ting Forms and_ 

Copies of P^tinent Air Force, Army, .and.Navy, 
Ox^derS RhiatiSg'tS act.. 

19.. Saople^.Polyethylen^"Pillow" Balloon_(54 inches ' 
square ^ - - 

20. "Variations In Radar Coverage", JANP 101“(Manuel, 

illustrating unusual operating characteristics 
of servic.e.:ra4ar),. 

21. . Miscellane ous Official Letters and Foreign Intelli 

ge n.ee Re por ts Pealing^wi th Subject. 

22. Copics“"<5f Popular Published V’drhs Deallng“\vith 

• Subject {a rt icles^a~nd periodicals, newspaper 

• clippings) V _77_" ~ • ~ ' ~ 
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LANGUAGE French 
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REPORT NO. 


REPORTS OP~USOONV EVTI OSAIi ArRCRAFT 
•IS rRgB^^fcff^g0^iCA-.--AND VES<i->iMrEUR^_ 


8 TRABGE OBJECT SIGBrin)"OVER DAKAR— PahaT, Parla-Dahar, 3 tJul 52 

on th. .nrnlns d ym, 19527 WIe«ly 0^ '“O”'". 

of the hroa^ c as 11 og s tatioo. at Baoo Center o> servea so >jdu e ual object FpT 
a straoge^th shore Dahai^The object clearly Tlalblp for about 5 secooaa 
against a clear and no longer“st^ry_shy.f_^_.— 

a^e rttnes. vas on Rout^ae Te-^-^vhen, looking 

ana abore the Centre ae Reception-(Reception Center), be apotua a fUt ta-_ 

perea object enlttlog.rather long, Teaaish streaka of llBht vith a bluish tinge. 

The fiery object vas novlng at "vaiiiy s peea," ^T^lch he ^ 

or three times greater than that of the-fastest planes. It morea 
W 8 t ana ataappewred vith a svoop upuards, according to the 
that the object vas about.l, 500 jtet€?TMgh vheP M 
aaoits that it vas difficult to judge its approximate altitude. 

J^e foUoving editor 1 al coausent by PSrli-»Daky_ foUwt^ the above reporU? 

The staff reporter of P aris-Dakar lS-O f-the_ opinion that the object - 

tlOD vas a Bsetcor and that It dleappeared lo a dovnvard, not npvard, trajectory. 

UNUSUAL OBJECT SEEN OV^ ORAS -■ Dakar, Faris-Dakar, U Jul 52 

On 3 JolT 1952 . at 1900 hours, a oecbanlc on his vay bo«e 



PUBIISHEO DaVarj Algiers} Cseablsnea; ConaTcry 


NO. OF PAGES 3 


PU8USHE0 3 ^952 

LANGUAGE Freoch 



SOURCE newspaper■ ea loiSlcateS. 


SUPPLEMENT TO 
REPORT NO. 


THIS IS UNEVALUATED INFORMATION” ^ 


REPORTS -OF VIjICQ! 
-in -rREsca -Africa,. 


riONAL ATRCRATT _ 

^ICA.- AND VESTERITEUROPE 


STRABCE OBJECT SIGHTED Om DAKAR . 3Vul 52 

00 the oorolDg of 3 J'^ly 

of Ue broadcasting station at Haon CepUr observed « unusual object f ollwU g 
a strange path above Pabar. The obJeeA_va8_cleerir«8l^l^^«^ 5 aecoods _ 

against a clear and no lobgeT:|ta^y_s>y. ^__ 


The Witness vas oo^m^acFr^e Terre^ vhen, looMBg^sonthA^^^ 
and above the Ceotre de Reception (FeceptlbrCent^), be e^tted_a,fU,t. but ta 
pered object e»lttlDfi^Tether..lpDgrT«^^l»^‘ bluish tinge... 

The fiery objeet^e_ttovipg 

cr three tioca greater-.than-that of the fastest planes. It 'J.. 

east and disappeared vlth a Bvoop_up^.8, 

that the object VB8 about l^JOO-ietwhlgh vhen he first ootlced.lt, tbough^e._... 
admlta that it vaa difficult-to-Judge It# approxioate altitude 


^be felloving editorial comnent by Farle-Dabtf follo wed the above 


The Btaff reporter of mie-Dabar la of the opini on tbatlthe_obJeet In quee- 
tlon vaa a aeteor and .that.TOliappwed in a dovnvardi, oot.upvaxd, trajectory. 


UNUSUAL OBJECT SEEN ORAN -- Dalar, Parls-Da'iar, It Jul 52 

On’3 July 1952, at-1900 hWaT-a-cechanlc on hla W to a aubi^h of 
Oran AUerla, nSl^ed In^e direction ofthe Senlaalrpcrt a allvery dlah vhlch 
vs# ianeuTcrlog alovly andrappaTently revolved rapidly. AlteP 3 
let of oreD^n^^itb... «P”t.a tt.t tt. ov 

3.ct vn .Mil W)j tilt It VIB not .laiwa llte • ^'Uoon cr pl~ie.,At tke Uc 
vJather atatioo,‘« vaa atated that no baUoooa had been released at the tine. 














ALOERIAR VEATHER BUREAU CBreF*“DISCOUNTS“SAU(JER“REPORTS — D&Ear, Parl«-DakW, 

7 Avg 52 _ 

The director of tbVAlpfl&o vcatliefbvareau elated recently tBet the "fly¬ 
ing Baucere" eeen recently over Algl era ver e o n ly ve&ther balloon# vhlcb are eeot 
Mp each evening between 8000 and 2030 houTi froe the weather etatlone at Kaleon 
Blanche, Bllda, and Boufarlk. H^^ld that In their wnderhellleB, the hallooni 
carry a lumlDOue' de vice . which, togeth^Iwith the ao.tloo of “the VallooM oi“bhey 
are buffeted by the wind. Bust have nad^them seeiB like "flying saucer#" to the 
spectators. 


IDMIBOOS OBJECT SIGBTED“OVER-C0RSICA’^e_Algiers, L*Echo d-'Alger, \ Oct 52 

On 2 October 1952, at .about 2000 boars, several people In Corsica obeerved 
a spindle -shaped, lualnoue obJect“tra^ 11 ng holselessl y Id the sk y , - The y said .. 
that It was headed rroo southwest to northeast and^was vlaiblefor about one nin- 
atci **-• 


BESCRIBS UNUSUAL OBJECT FLYISG ALONG'AL(3ERIAll“C0ASTLIKE Algiers, L'Ecbo ' 

d'Alger, 7 Oct 52~ 

On 6 October 1952,'at'1830 hours, a lutsinous object was eeeo-flying for-sev-. 
eral seconds along the'vestero'coastllherdf.'AlpflaT'above Sidrrerrucb''aDd SalqV 
Eugene. Huaerous vitnesses-diTsbrlbhdrit as clgV--shaped and enveloped In'crange.;. 
flames. 


KANT WITNESS'"PLTIKO''SAUCER" FWKATIQS IN_ TARN, .FRANCE — Casablanca, Kexoc- - _ 

Freese, 29 Oct 52 

About 100 Inhabitants o^Gallla^fDen ytnent of T aro,-rraDce) fepgrtejTylty^ 
nea81 Dg.ai_"f lying ■ saucer (M*B'atlbb "at ab^t' I6OO hours_on_27-October 1^2. The 

Objects were said to have been 16“1 d number^'Tanged Ib tvoe, and disk-shaped, ei- 
cept for advening In the center. “Ac'e'ordlng to the report, they.revolved glv- __ 
log off a bluish lig ht at the sides. 

The spectators said that they a l so saw a kind ..Of. elongated cylinder, a'fly¬ 
ing ctgAr," traveling in the center of the eaycerforffiatiOD, All the objects ___ 
were said to have-dl8ch8rged“sbliilDg whitish partlelea, which looked lik-Tglafe.: 
wool and accumulated on tree branches and telegraph virea. Many persons said that 
they had been able" to gather clusters of Such particles, hut that these bed . 
<}uickly disintegrated, making It ispossible to have then analyzed later Jo a lab¬ 
oratory. 

The weather conditions were reported "as ideal“for observation. The mysteri¬ 
ous objects, which had come frea“the southeast, reportedly remained in the area 
about 10 minutes and then continued on their way.in a atralghtllne. 


INVENTOR INVEST GERMANT PERFECTS "FLTING SAUCER" — Conakry, La Oulnee Francalse, 
20 Rot 52 « 

The-first patent for a "flying saucer" was recently applied for in Vest Ger¬ 
many by Rudolf 6cbrlever, a former pilot, who claimed to have perfected an "ellip- 





"up each eT«alog tetveen fiOOO aod 2030 boure fro® tbe veatber etatlooB at Kalaoo 
Bl&ncbe, Bltda, and Boufarik. Be said that Id tbeir uoderbeUies, tbe ballooDs 
carry a loalooua'device vbleb, tegetber «ltb tbe aotioo of tbe baHocoa a# they 
axe buffeted by tbe iriDd,-BU#t hate «ade them oeea like "flyiog aaucera" to the 
apectatora, 

UWIBOUB OBJECT SIGHTED OVER CORSICJf*^- Algiers, L'Ecbo d'Alger, U Oct 52 

Oo 2 October 1952, at .about"2000 hours, several people In Corsica observed 
a splodle-ihaped, luninous object traveling noiselessly Id tbe sky. They said 
that it vae beaded“SrrOWsoutbveat"to“DOrtbeast and vas visible for about one eln- 
«te. 


DESCRIBB USUSUAL-OBJECT^ELYirfG ALONG ALGERIAN COASTLITJE — Algiers, L'Ecbo 
d'Alger, 7 Oct 52 

Oo 6 October 1952, at 1830 hours, a luminous object vas seeo flyiog for sev¬ 
eral seconds along tbe -westera coastllbe. Of "Algeria, above Sldi Eerrucb and Saint 
Eugene. Kumeroas vitoesses described it as elgar-sbaped and enveloped in orange 
flames. 


VAMT WITNESS '‘FLTIH3""SAlX:ER" ?(»a4ATI0S IB TARN, FRANCE — Casablanca, Faroe-. 

Pretee, 29 Oct 52 

About 100 iDhabltants ofGalllac (Departoeot of Taro; Fraoce). reported :vit- 
oesslng a "flying saucer?'^orBat"ioD7at“ab'out" I600 hours, on.27 October 1952. The 
objects vere said _to. have .been" l6“ In number, ranged lo tvos, aod disk-shaped 
cept for a svelllng“lb"the“^ter. According to the report, the y revolved g lv- . 

Ing off ahluleb-light-at.the sides. .... . 

The spectators said that“the^l6o saytklDd, Of .elongated cyl inder , a *fl y- __ 

log c!^," travellDA lD~the center of~the saucer form atloo. All .the objects “ 
sere said to have discharged shl^leg .vhltlsh pa rtib les, vhlch looked .like glass. 7. _1 
vool aod accumulated'.oD_tree_'braBches_aDd.'.tele^ai>h vires. KaDylt ersoDS said, t hat 

they had beeo-able-to g athei^ l ust er s "of ~iuc^h partlcle t7~hut that th ese had -^— 

quickly dlsintegr6_ted, Mklng it impossible to have theo^aoalyied.later In.a. lah-..- 7_ 

oratory. 

17ie"i^ther conditions were reported as.Idwl for observation.—Thynysterl-. Zl.. 
ous objects, vhlch had coci^frem".the.southeaety reportedly.remained. in.. the.area. .. .1. . 
about 10 ffllnutei^and then coDtlDvjed“oD“thelT vay Id a straight line. . 


IBVEirrOR IB VE3? GERFANY IEP.?ECTS“"FL?!!»'5 SAUCER" — Conakry, La GulDee FraDcalse, 
20 Bov 52 % 

The first patent.for a "flylDg saucer" vas recently applied for lo West Ger¬ 
many by Rudolf ScbTlever", "a“ former pilot, vh^"blalSed to have perfected an "ellip¬ 
tical flying object" after 11 years of research.__ 
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0C‘'. ■ ■ LD t~ C-J2C1‘ w‘l' r.'Z CZ.\ 

■::.Vo IV.. 







10 FJlr'.u-'rr 1953 

Dii'.'.ctcr r«i' Sclca^UiO liitc^Jiecsco 

no'A 

£5JI>Jr5? 


t P, C. IXaTxra - - 

I ec I-;- cf tho Cmco cC 

ta;5.Ui:-.^o C.ic:itiCio Jiuricwy „ 

yiii6''r/ciiicd i :i:'ir3 O’aj'io^Cj wiir.Vfiv;' M - l»f 


ft, A fci-icr iTictt'-r cf tlv:* rxetlr.'S of 'i::? 0/5I 
^ - >- * a- - *'^5 Iftl iv .*:ol Report t u 





Aa ci' ^ ;v3,. J-ti 

^5.3i/vv, C;AVr* c^no 

hirit'vilt I w? rf.;:or :.-J. c-Jch-ii-C’’ ‘'‘j'^ r'.7UvCi 

i jTv^ *-* " r:.:ic.:. 

«:;0 " 'v;;:> i:.V:9c;-:.v a' ^ 

v^rj: Li*. H, ?, - 

li-, /.V ::-:::.:-u Cci., 

?^<^vriv- w ^ Ov- 

(i;;j^ ' ai:<i wit it. :^c:;:i. i' . : r;:^ v# 

***. p'“ V -^' f" ^yv ;* ' Cwlr'S 

vzd“r'wT;^‘*-x» i.i;.v*-r. 4A,iV*^v -M-. M» 

c:.:i ’--'^ y-'f ':'^ A S’:.’ti.liUrira thc:23«5^i- 

via ih i ti3bjc.5t, r^p,:e2cn'v A.:;^ u :bivay:iv ^hoisr^^ 

DiViSitn:., r s;3 <a . 

(i Xtr’i cV Jl.LGi:^ 

VwbA)o 

a>:'J«1Q C-A is-SI:* 

ro^le-i akcn, Yica 2 tb. cf 

thj 0/ZL Sl>ip O^carv 

i ' «J'. ol’ v^t; K; ru.-.^r a 

Bo* .r^.=r- r/;! rivivvvV), 0 ;'St ..' 


.- 









E2S22iTJS:3S:i 

Ih, thlri »f th. P<^.l vcf. MU Tnurstor. 

15 

PMol bOoMt, eiA P<»a»»nel, 1*^. R«5P«l^ Pr. H,t«V 

„«.0 frcccnt-ror^MU. <.,».l».. U th, «.;nirs, *• 

tiaiod U» bricfUS «« AVKLMUMtl?" Mi c.w)yH» proo-iMM. 

Tho ftolMt SIClltrMPJort at Bittalla ISs^OTUl iMtltato, Cctoiuai 
vas daaoriMd ttr W. vaia-«T..ot .car.o hlatarl.a v«-. 41.> 

aaaa^-1. a»WUa.ad a r.oUo= pltfaro CiU .V .--«pilXa v.« oMan. 
k tya hcwr 'Urwk f(^r Juz^h-vaa tal<cn-at 
-^•:.-----^.. 

At 1«0 K>:..: -a Lty Ctl. OiW gIM a MMi’la)!! ol 

■ tfoJwt tto itTCtticattri- pcigif«.«8a»<.-*>y •'^•' 'V‘^- 

Ftrc. >!a Uf.A ;;i cal nara^dv CcJia- at Ct :,V:it;a, iUa. Ta: lhl» 
Mitaai M piotc. Mt «» MV 

clc;iUr(ja .... 

._G' -'a th~. nt^tis.3 

Ai 1615 me-. 0-^a. xixm^ .a . 

j^ji/^1, Gctsr^il Get-Jntai cKpi^c?::5d hl3 

iVo3.«l (f-.' - 

lAa:i tlv.;/ r^ovov--^ t'-' J' 







b, phouOd b.T snfia t» Dtui7 

of thj wporta aa poaolblo* 

0 . Tint; fvOM iijcrwco la th5 ATK Ksatlcn clcvotM to U,7,0. 
cwlj-oio vao Indicated* - 

SV.ls.Bi7tir-5 vua cjioLi>s:5 at 1 ?C0» 

...-....- 

ticj r.-r.al ccriveocd at <>>:0 ^Ith the 

p.-riiCnnol pcrc^zit ?ia cu-;ur.erc,t:-i-fw-V»TVvrf-^^^ (•vit!^ tho e::iJa?fclon. 

of (HnTGarlar.Da 
Tkq C500 - 

citcrLti. *iS5,-C.-i n/M!t r«ia r. jrosirrf !f<lf*r Mld'JS 
cor^,l= crd-«»liW=lor3i^ S'''” ® 

Offico. fo? tJ«F»Oo:y_a;vi Mo ^000^ — 

cootldtrablo dijjoueeloa ar tr/Hvl<iuix\ «S3 Mstejica of olglitirgJ 

to t/.iich ho r gfcrfy&d* roUcdrlTig It. P*®' 

of cddttlocc^l :^ce MutTvico va:>o »;corAuGd3^_dl^acu 

vltb K50.V0, ^ 


ftt 1300 for 


TM3 c?,.viJion Ot';:i.?d ot 14rx>, 
pGr::o:inol, !):•, iV^-k Y^ FTor-t 


2ca:*ioo For-ol and OTA 

ihL.J^V^ Yi ETiiOi^T: a;i P*^*3l 


Kbn^.:x, vr-7 

of tho noc-UrA;n vc.o reviv-vd t7 tho r;.c.ol C-Gln, 


tia5< 
1 r^nd 


Pro^Vcca 

jnlitlyo 




A clrrufoH.'l iVjJlv.W; i fi.M ti^avaUvo 

ccr,Miorr,U U v.'/ ..yv^i iho Ch^-lx-^a 
draft t refers of fao ft.-.ol to AB/SI Du t t wrlos for rorlcJ by (it 
Fauib ti:a r.;it WTOna. fno r.cotlcc tuJc-. v.v.S r-t 17i5. 

Ai C>c5 Ch Uio f.v'.(..tV' *■ fsulnitt.-- 

c io-crt Ci cr Vvi V.\r il \'-o V>o 7hl^ dralt h'.C 

r 1 ;.lv VC.'! f_3 v3>* 1/ i: •■?---» '^-• 

A^i VKTA ccr..*c;'-:i isv <lli::iyvc.5cr^ rt^ roviclca i)f ) 

drci^-c. At C‘«v.wi‘=J WiOTici ,1:2 

hsd rhr:^ EJC/i diocu^vscA n ccpj c^t-t to-_ 

t>.6 Plr>y.t.r.r of Ir.toUi5cr.3o, yS.’U?,-wsooe roscUon uas favowbloi-At 
1200 tJjo cscvias ~ 

Ct-''V'.'-i'i ...•,rrr'.v;0 i 

Ai 1/C0..i>;^ / V v:v> vao ■ 

c,. .'a ya.»c-aUyrj^f :.»ff>>A?_g g^ 

th s fi. ;.. hiorr-C^ 001^ e7 tg-cpg^c -^ a> Ta S^ZI: 

Ybl i -vcs i'e.:*'cvod r r^vi r^ o: vcr.: ^Ji 2 vi:p‘i:..'>L a iiy Jl.o Fxwal, 

-■i' PUCr:-^tlcb:-r 

j-T--. fr-fi ■' ■■\ --1 tho fc.T::’! 








The rcjr.ol lir-cjbera vciro lEj^‘'c 3 e<?d (ao h^^va c'vharcj iECirw-_ 

1 x 5 0/3 ^ vi'jroonncl) Jji the of ocaiM daVi in tho iiajc-xil-r 

ot cacs-hlGtoxlcsj aXao, la the of CAia j 

to tho Eir-est til30 Ui^toC iV^llltlcs cf tha ATI' ctatlea cox-;:x.‘!ca, 

Acojis t?i 3 ca 3 o hi c ttxi 3 of - oi'fili’:: GU>3'iii 250 ui eauj.'flcd in Cell'll 
vero tho 

BoUcfor^i^Ojl^^o (1 /«jL'£i-19?2) j-Tvo-jOr.toaT’ltUih (2 Ju-V iSfT)} 
Great PelLsjMi^rkir i (Z5 /Ar^TvAGt 1950) j Z'iU, Kaiver^' (2 Scplcr^.e 
195 * 5)1 Vae^iL*t5t9n; D, C« c/f-i (19 1952)? r:^ A,?,3., 

^CipXi-(9 lv5U3t 3.952)» (29 Jely 1952)5 cil 

Ilro:yia-Id! 0;/ KAirvD' (XO JX t:) V 

A;tf;r. rcTTioj c^ -1 dlca:c;:;lo:i.c'-thoco c«:x*3 (rad r:b"^t 13 o:hc?8, 
IcTs dat6il)j t>>2 ?iin:;l C3r.:-lv‘;l:.d ti'r.t I’cccor^blls c-5?*xina*Vlc23 . 
co-aid-t) cy^G-aotid fer clr.htiaja t,v:ddcd^actionTad calcatifis . 
EOvhe 1 it - CC'old la ir.dii5td ( 5 : 9 ; ri addl '.ionai d vca)- ether.esc yj . 

ni^ht be >1 iu a.clpI.Vi* ;: ■r..:t-ir-,_7.a& Pcival Vointc'i erat thc^t 

bccauco of vhe bscv'Sty cf oezo elc'.’HtHJ'' (osC 2^5 credndc) r.&d iJjs 

irc.bllity of tho vitKCvirioa to e::i'ra.a tl,ct.rc.‘.Lvc-a olcsr^y (uceaxtis^) ^_ 

that corwluaiva <:::?i^A^^^vic 2 :roru'd not W cvp;atcd fox tvevy ceccr 
repertodj rurtherxdFot Tt v^.j (icVJIdci'Cid ll.itj nerL* ily,. It ucaJ.! 
to a cror.t-a;2et^-of“orfe7t to vxy to “joIvo^ a-it cf t‘iy 
uiucce c;;:-}! eetica t .raid b:r:i\t c iT^-.iid'Aj .c-I cd-ac..vi?r?.l pro^ren 



thLns-i In tho o:<r rwcrdai fcr of 

yoQTo, U «pptwJ ct^ic'JO that thcr» co oinalo c^n^lAnitlc® 
fcr ti Kijorlty of tho tUltga seen, Th« preacoco of rwl^ a»i ootro- _ 
Donlcal opccUllstfl on tbo ftiaol proyoa of vtiluo ot otco ^ tb»ir 
oonfldojit rccociMtlon of ihctx^zoni rolatod to thdr fiolda. It 
ftFiarcat that cpcoiolicta Id rveh floldo W p'7^l50lCi:7» 

t.rtcorolo27, cr..V:oolo2T ood rr,Utor7 oir cj^^atlcri; 

vwJLd 0 =tro3 tho abilit? of Iho Fr^ol to rc:o:>iAoo Ki:<y cate-. 
Corlos of F^.oncc^r.a^ ^^- 

7hd Pfi^.i cw^ui^d-vsunxcvaoly that tbCTO_VM_bo^<y{il^_^tL:z 


Q dlrcot thro'it to saUei^airao^ity U ttio object a elentod. 
LTitanooa. of " foo -yWeited— ySK;>o w«?o vuvanpiatficd 

fiwnODcm fclcht<d pliots durixe 

Eii‘op^-eMF4r-E20t •aiaritoro of ofcrotloa vh-Wflija "baUe of Uebt* 
vcuM.fi^-TO -or;^:lth vapidly^ 

... ■. St-* K'.-i'a f^’:**) c? 

boiicvcu^<-o oo o*vv-i—v-w^*. .—-• 

rv^iraotie.phocci-scua posoibly Hcjht reflectic=3 fro?? ioo 
In tbo a#r» l:et their.redact .cam:o 5^^ ucxired. P-w. 

Robovteca h.vd ^ tho ir..oa^>c^:tion of.-— 

thoo <‘f Go.^oic3 ot 

tho CrAvcrslty of C.'JLiXr^;.ta at T>J3_Axc:c^ boJ?.o:c<i to Ir.vo 

fcoan tho wat L*Xjwlc--*C*'blo percon on thie J.objc;.% 




“flyi^S c£'-’ 


:i-c" had been poiolar in K43 - 1S45, tl.035 objech'} uou: 







bwn CO 3al3olci2. vao iotcrostlug thit in ot least two 
ca^^e pcvtv.'cd t.'io object el^jlTtcd vao catos'^isc4 Iv Robert ceo 
tr.-: A1vc.tcz bo pL'sbably "Foe Flel-itcj*a''% to dato uriJ 2 cplelr,iS bat iwt 


du-^oJ’OUOj v-r:/ were mb j-?,;;f 7 -tI/>'.s =to <31c :i5J tlio slehtLnaJ b? 

cclIUt::' th.:a It t:ao Iholr tb'it b’itoo vto - 

fiot tiyoi;:. th i c'c,3itn of_ j-rciJcot Jcnovlcdso of “p^lcal “col cMc ^ iicwo^^ 

- . 

liver, th- Pe4;LCl''0 crjMb^ ^h.;t C<^"of tliO /Jo* Vorco conocra 
ore? U,i\.0>«3 fi:5twith3bTu0dir:3ij\lP^Dol*C30oXc^^^ fwedotF.ocr? fest:^. 


rccir t'it'.e’iioj veo pi'ob,3bV“Cau3ocrty-pabUc pxes^^ps TIio rcyolt-:- 

tcr:‘r ;7 icj tJ:o Aii' Fores has In*tl‘tuScd_a_flco_cbanool for 


rcic-5.-.ir.5 ic.wtt ct r.eiriyrniv^lilSfr s’^ 

f,-3ls to uravTr.treyl, ^'hl's I'iCo bo.n p^nicailoriy c.vouresf4 In popu*" " 
l.r f4*tl<!lc;i ce ohl:i-tij'I-<>tha*T;abJpcis, cueh an r'.paso trovoi erd 
F23 C'l: JO fictjon, The ro.jult ia.ttia.r 1 c 3 .yGs 0 J 43 t. 0 f. low-^rodo 1 opsrta; 
vi?Jv.b tciil to t,-.’ff lood chernola Of cotimntooiion with mtoriAl quits 
livelcr/oait VO hojtllo objvjto tiiGt Eii;ht flor.o day eppcfftP. i Tao Fanolii ' 
ojrcccl gentrally thtt ‘ebJa cioa cf poor-qwility roporto contjLirdnj 
Hv'tloj If iji 7 i-cclentlflc oat’a’ vuo of hd viluo, C^^dto to oppooitoj 
It wae pooL-ibly dinjvrcuo“in“i:avlr^'j a nilltoi'y^tccivlco footer public 
eonootyn In *'no3Vvi*aril ncondcriR^; liglitTi'’, Tlio t-ipUcatioa bolrgj . . . . 

sir JO tlio iniCi'cotcd v;ar. riUttiVK tout tbyao objosto woro 

OP xil£lit 03 potential diroet IJj’cots to nvtioreil cooui’i ty, Ai^ssrd* . 
too noed for dc',:r/-aale?tion nr.cij iloolf tij^pvror.t. 
a poeoiblo ^Ai\..wjtLj,v;;al proff.v'a sro on^jr-o'-.t-xi tolcv* 





It vmo Ihd of Dr. Robortsos that tho problca 

liad bc5a fooM to to diffarc'ifc ta n^itwa fraa tho (Sitcotlen oiv- 
Iji'/oatlcatiOd of Gan:.’-a-V»l txd V -2 (^I 0 e 4 Dioolloj prior to tholr 
opsratloml uco in VorW Viris* 11,“ la thlsi ir.t0lli5cr.00 

operation tJiii-o uao oKcolltnt lEtelHcciioo pjfi ty »*ur;0 

19 U thtrs vr.o j:.r?;crlal crlcciTco of tl-.o GclctftJ.oo cf 
obtain^.! fra) V£hicl5?“i;i Sjc'loa,- - ib;.o eriloiyie c^vy th-j 


i-.T/cstiratlT-S toxi a bsr.Io up-a vhich to cpcLVAtOi I'lio al'.’caso of 

•hardfcXirc® rc^cult^iJi’fron v:)c^7lfvi)):v^U»f9D^ cljshtir*5a loils a 


of«tl»o ul»!p) mtuTv'o to ‘the AUIC p.-cblc*. Tno rc^xlta 0 
cation, tJi date, £-trcrr.l ^irit* jec.to that ns cv- ict-.c .) o? 
cr d*ir<jo?-tho Ci;!iT-2ik't_scpcrtinc 
b-vo liv.tls vaiu'j in tho'c jss c.C cctc«';ioa’ci" cn'.;jj* ntt 
tioail air<rrav!) sr suiori &ycii'ccr’iti«. 


f-thoir tvaz 


ivi- 


hsotllcrrct . 
ui' 4 l 4 " 


voixid to u*.‘r.ilnb.’'.o ft‘Ao,st ct e:tcor 




It vuc i£itcs‘Ct:tl:K to note t!'.at nsia ox tho nnnl'-r-T. oi tl:-; .- - - 

Raisl voro Icith -to accept that this vI{);.tcJ ‘c/ entve- 

torrcntrlol ij)tcniGonO-tyiiVr:Gr:of: 5 oco.r.ort cor,3 /v::y>-_lGv.tl thr 7 :< 2 ic 
not flai vjio oiny cvlcJou^o th-st rolatcd^ho otjOots cicht^vl to 
li.ivslo**o* It-, Fevi-hot, in hlr. ppor.or/c>xvlo:y. oh-.n i ho fc vi oJjLt:- 


Inatsd oAch of the !s:o',n) tir.n procahlo cnujcc of :’ir!;tin:;;n IcarisG his 
cB.tho CiV.y os.o rc~vi.j5.t'G in !-7 j:.ar?c.s» I 


4 ‘’o\tniot ''0 




officer (lYoject Officer, BtDEBOOK for 15 rsonWio) coul3 not bs 
sHehteJ. Bcr/crior, tho Ftmol couW rjOt cccopt cry of tbo owoa 
•l£ht<>!S by hln bocoyoo the/ woto ravj ur^r^oluated reports. 
Torrsstrlfll OKpJcc'-tlcna of tho eightInjjs vsro russosted In oc^ 
«aoo 3 tiwJ in othcro tho tied of slehtlpg yas co chort as to caueo 
onspielen of vlinral LTpreseioafl. It vi5_ rbtod ly.i)?« Ooudcalt 
othore tiwt ccttr^tecTTGatrlal rxtlfccta. If they did cxlct# aro no _ 
couoo fee olar^sj rathor, tlacy exo la tho roila of rr^ural pi;v’os:;ao 
©ub^oct to ooiontifio etedy, Juot ao cokJc r>rys vero at tJief tino 
of their dlcGOvcry:^^^ 30~yc^::r£rocb;“ Thlfl vas C-n attltudo la 
vljleh Di', Rbb^^cciv’Sid cot ecr/x^E*, a 3 ho foVc tJir.t cvi'h extifetta 
veulfi bo of Isttdls'io ftM creio eonc«T. not o;i3.y to iho 0. S, tat 
to oil ccuntriWr, a; cc;e-^ to 'unite p^oplosJ) 


Dr. P&gG cotoi=th:3v4:70cont_cotrx'i52dGV, o*' t'ho =o?.r.r 

ayatca reJeoo tho cslctcnco cf iaco?JJL,!3caf lv3l’;r;7 (c.3 v:a Jacu tho — 


tern) clocv’tcro thra-oirti-iO c.r.tb ucilih?t:“,f caS •t3‘.o 

OoncG/itratlon of thoir htteniiciT *07 ary ccntrolhibli coanS. Cor*fitcJ 


to cny oco coh'tir.'.rit of tho cuHh r.ultr p,ro>>3^t:' “ 

>Tc: u vr^.-n. s rnr'^ ^ a _, 

Vhio case v:^r.i convldcrci”elgalf IcrTif boorurr-: of tbo c:.O 0 fJ,eE'j 
"ioattir/ CTid :r.-vi ijrthirfc; a c f R\':xh.rc3 e irovicn p Ict-r n fi-r;a 
(ebc'At KjOO fpcr^:.:). tho F.va:»l i'lir.:, iho evro hlrfcor 

i?lCi»o i.aUrfrov-^;.:;ca,:fe?x3 rc jcivTd b hr :'“r.rcfrcr.tr.ti:ci» of 

tho bC!} rholo 5 'r.V:r.are^ 3 ticn L'borc.tci'y cr. their c:. .lycir of Iho 
filr., 'fills tr.a had c;,'>ondt'2 (b. Alr“i’c^‘Co rr^quofl, rirrro.-JaE,*iol” 





1000 £'jj-!iOUr9 of FTofcaoiocai oafi FjbiproffiaolonrJ. tins In tho 
propawjtJ.oa of grojit ploto of li::imdwU JVar-a of tha f^Ua, 

Id* opf^joit cad rolatlvo rsoiion of objccte cjcd furlatloa In tbolr 
llcbt Inteaaity, li ijos Ibo opinion of tho P.I,!.. rcpz-o^Mitatl^va 

that tho obJ<;ot3 olc^tsd uoro not tlnia, biUooa;} cr cir?r 3 ftp_ 

voro '•not r;?flcotlo:i.o bo.:v»uiio thrra uao do ynt'is ; 

thro-j^h CO' GTCf"* urA vorog tha-eforo* '"c PLov;i -ii 

cotlcn pad vAriatloa of dlj^. 

plc-jr-cd* Viillo tho lfcvr!b:;i'o v-ri^o lJ* 4 r;b-?c<i-fcy 
onthucii^i, /v^-i cffiSTT;: 'W7r?ri7Iv^. ^ jjs t'rr’ 

cmld nrc j-.ccopt tho c«a•;^^v/ic;vJ j-ca^-lKir-U.v;=b7;f i.'-; - - 

thlo Wv?*o CO fo^Jcr..*i;t 

a, A i.Jcal obje ct can p;cdoi,^r'-rAcibdc , 

Of cnnH-)::. C'O-* c^erc t;-.iv.:„ 

bo Although i-.n d:ttt A'na Cv'^llabla'^TtirY llvd'; c:!- 

pol;roth;rS^.D:».baiaoo;vi An trig^c tn Alnbt, v.;;.- c 
crttloooj ei^cj piTd fcri35itc^To^/ofJLfS.i_cbyiVL7-we:® 
ccD-iidoJ* s>3 r/fi'on r}^ to £VJ2 b^va ij.- r ti; c,.‘'. rf >* t W'; 'r' 

\ho Ptnol viewed a.inheret fi'ia sho.;!*;: high rcii:.;o;;lT 3 xr 
cf ocrgMilr. i i 

Oo PtiiL, c-,v i?:.‘TilCi’5 of th<» obJc.ry4 cic^^ -.T . •'•-.'■a ^ 

V' ir, ciOjo,- voji<.t bj v t 7 5:,) f.:/::! of 

r.^rM.- itloa;; f-"' •• onUg’ir >u’o.- ;:j vl 

th.< t'.'JJ!':,‘ i- c-a •>!;, ro‘‘jc*tjf V; Axv.'d obo_'.i.*o p.v:7tic.o 

0?' lh > ob.j oV-- 






<]< Objects In the Great Falls caoe vero boUwe^ Vc ha?a 

pireVably bocn edreroft, atjd tb3 bpJeht Ueito ouch r«n»stlott», 
©• Thesro vas uc valid reason for th® ottc^t to rolnto tho objects 
in tho Trcctcntoa slghtlns to thooo in the Croat Falla 

Ing. This, pay bavo been duo to tdciuvicrctondinG la tholr._ 

dlTcCvivo. Tho obJcCvO-la tho Croat F«ano sichtlrT ora 
fflron^ly micpccted of bola^ roflcttloca of ftlrcraft ka;vn to 

hovo bosn in tho urea,_ 

f. Th:b“inleonlt;^charjo“in^^^.“^^^^^ lights trais tea e?^'. . 

fcrnRcobptnnoe of_tlic P.I.L. hypot>i05l3 that til* 
ration pial chaiX-i:<J-iiroc:u»ity cf-thn. iigata lcriic\tod oztre&aly 
hljh lu c.'tMI crrbltVi piathi, 
e. Apparent leek of coidanco-oC re b/ thoba 

vlth C.P,0» ropcirco aii-l.or.pl'!£..ti!onj» 

b, Anolysioiof-light Intcaaity.of objoatc c.'>do.frMi Cupliroitc’ 

rather than. orfsiu il. f 1 la, Thj crJ clr-ol fj.ln v-aa iwttd to 
fc:i7e“G riitU IJ^htor-bcehcrcJiyl {affootir^-roLitlra trlehtneja 

©f-objsot) arJ ibo objocto tpp:areu nu.'Ji lecj _ .. . . 

1, Krihod of oKatiMp^ (Jail of light intoiisity uppe^iTod fault/ 
bffcauco vf yuL^u csibi 31 ty of ”^1 fi. ont cr^ quoa Uoi«blo 
"in Tivc^ of rcfx'lr^s* 

i> to iiGd h;--,n obiaii>cd_C’a_tJio-Scn3iti7lty of Ivcucca'ox.i 
flljs-to.lioht cf various ;.rj\.:r.r-,iUra ucirg fc^ rcr.i 
ty>a nt tho tr-:a Ions 










k, liiial (cfctalz^iblo f^ca cii'lj Of 

Tv'c^atfia filiO vc 5 *d uot rcciovfd fSrca tho rloto of tho 
pi'ia plott* ai tlio"“cn4 of the filu* 

Th'j Pimol ^Hovod atror-^Iy th-it tho dita avaOcbl^ ca this 
0 l£httD 3 VTIO rufflcioTit fwi« lirntiri'-itloa If 

la Obtatr.^ bylybac^^ar^iit: loiUcca rolcucci 

tho Pit® vwJcv clEdlfvv- eor?liU^^^ clitc!;ii':i U;:^ 

^'oflcrtloa shfirciCtoT lcbj.7? vl-tb c^tltbeJc 'ino or^ 

c^>culatir:5 ; f^ccr objects IV^n thc^J tpr-xcib 

trreboo Zt vaa co^isly^cd thit tb? r. vjit-'j of i,-:ch veaM pro^’- 

abJy It-vi vO creditVtue? «:olcr.:clcn3-ei-'/i:X\i6 Is ibT cr --- 

'.r^\uiv.z V.?irv^-X 

i;3scc.?.Jp^fe::S^^c^’is-cr3 to-foil" ^ up cjn ';'V-i:^ c;-i<:;y c-a. of thC”': 

TtsTO' ri'r-‘-'bs“rccoiv£d-tb^^-st,'n-eJ’'i.i'*.vL'i c.-.'r'i.yc i;* \l,->vO la 
l^}2) e«3d t-bi ho iu^tlCicA.v It l oo ?eXt 'thc-o 

DiShtis^Os for thi.'&,c;i>>..c'xi..b_fe.^_-^ 

at all, Ic.yc-rle in-«n;Wrr^^ 

^ ;'tlcr vv.iDl‘2 r.i-:i‘.% v; thc'J4 
fct-j SIC 11 c" *' • '•'^C. ■’-■>^ c...y 

Clr::;;.',!. PO 1 !L*wt5.-'__:!_J<_r:ry thc^ Wil-.. tv;-:> b:. u^pir.’a i-J 
/yct^T.t^ vi aheuw h; oaJ'c£v^.J^^-> : f 


r. n~.i T ,i 


;;'.’:-D. ■ 11 'io - h i- T '- cfv'^ ■« 






Tlio Pdhol vwe JjD O/SI opinion that# 

ailhough 07idor^o of at«' ^^o vt fi'cn those oiGhUrt’o y'.o 

v&oX3y lacJtixiGc related der^tvo edeht \:on c:d«t fVesj “ 

a. . >actdcr.fclflcatioQ .0* .cctu^-il ftrll 'crsta I7 <lo£*em-D. ■ 

pcraonaila 

bp ch.to:v^Li with “fals^* 

Infar^rttioj {’’noloo to oiCT,-^l ratio'* crvilr^^Jici.*Ia>:-?)« — - • 

Op &ibJo?tJ.v:Vl 7 of pyhUo to.vi* 4 ’3. Jv^tca'ia a;id £r€Atfly:Tml«rL: _■. . 1 

a =.Tyo-tUt:7J:t&vpo.r>Mblo.-X’:i:r7 pvebclf.siCAl - - 

/w?.t.;:cvjh^v t cirt'j-.a Ci CTAj tbo r;:r5t tvo of tboso 
KX? -aio AU ••bsiH- - - —- 

l \3 i;tuds.e-i Uni'.'.O, "^•^'ic.^i■; 41®^-- 

in a rcrotlon to thr^'fli'Cr:'; rauc:-;'" cxai'c* cr if ... . .: 

irj fh^esjorio“irron .V-yrs.tf.d'falc.i W-a pot?).7 dor.‘porvO# : 

01*^ car-^blli't7 ct hr'-tiio r.ccltlvy >>*111 Vo rxt->5d. 

Piino noirco tht» ^;^^e icrT.:;Sojt oiC vsp>rVod.. 1 

r.t .crin:x^ jhei^ot':cc_io: .r.ud _i!nii .tliije Siiii.bilt_ l 

ha iv iiJa ciac:A;i<:;"'l 

Wi cr? ».:r,.-'.'' *:v-lr rh'. Ki:.': 5c:?r.-...lc :'T cf 





a^’cr fevtli loc'vtloa9. Oa tiw otbsr 
hatiiS, t>.ci‘a hod toua no oic^ti^oo in tlio vic-inlty of cc-iJlUvo 
relctod .*u2 coVoblialn'-nts ’jJtilo Vacts voto e^oiisloruny naltlplo 
C 4 R 03 of “cishtingo 5n trcco, PoHbcrcirOf 

thtro cnpc."a*c^ to Vo no Icci-il rc^V.tlensMp to por^jAtioa ocnticrD. 
Tho Kji:ol co-ol;! fiid ro ro^i^Tarijl^riGtlon fc? cly r-ttro. It 
m3 botoij hr-’OTcrp _ti)Gt if tc/rostfiel artifsoto vsr* to fcs c'oo^i-v'd 
it uouM CO ~a: .ol“- th?.t th 37^ ‘CTild W eoon iTlrst ncr? fcnolca ^ 

rsthcr thsn c 'nvrai-0* 3, 

_ 

7»io fas';l W .3 c? t1;3t-iho p:*c3oat AT 1C prcsrsi; to. 

pli.c 0 ICO j55ivi?' 55' !55 “ct'.voo cr::crac 1 n the bold5 of “v^lo-aa 

MA'port CO.* ^yol tcyo? or-o'f.tort^ jjtvld pTcV-dblv n^o;:uco li 
ii'cla 4 »*t &3 riintcd to Orf’vOi*ffr IV/ro/f-ST it vao yeeeci*dr.oi that 
c'wh ocUc.*! uoold Isno to^^u^ ccnoom i;vtho cts'ojcst uaiil 

an c<>.*catlojv 2 U'rr^aG=Kp^xtaJ:^SIcff«it, boUc'.'tO. thai proi 

curcj:or.t c f. th r :■ o caxrra s .va »_ .thy..Tc^t of rjiblic pP®o sy* Q 

In Jul 7 1952,_With_th3“‘:pooiivT'^Ailtc pf the* ycar<*3oh:P?ji*oJoct=^— 
prc^.'T.'i of“ 2 i^:iourzlcctrjjn;p.'ijtA>.loa vr-tch (tvo fr iir.fia of 
flln shotfirG n^tblnG diytlv; 3 Ui-Jh:t)lo), n. vjd''"p.\'*o:"3 pi oG^'aa of ahy- 
vstchir;^ vcjIq ^^“^^“cxpostocbto j-itild c^^ii diiT-t data of valua* 
Thcfo va 3 coiicidtrable disetiOOion of a po-JJlblo patrol" 
watc^.nr ar:Jt-'‘o;;vr'/.-'‘s {Kjr.p’O c.rd Ir'v'ldo»G:)Glo cc.tic.'aa (V'..^rc.;., 0*', Iji; 

end D:‘f r<if*;*'.risoa po£j;tcd cut t}iat at-jjrcr«;at-n cor.^JdaMbJo :A‘r.3tlci 
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of tho oV 13 bcs bocn for taw ycMC^Madav cicrvolUAnco 

etcry cJu-u- Mcht 1 b aoJtral n^wr aM curcra F^ospf.vJ ao 

voU flo o:^ ESpplns prcsra-w et tlio ^erlcuo Iccatiorj Il8tc4 boUv. 

Allhoi^h th 9 ttvenllcn of tlioso tiCtr<^uKfro J.c larcoly dlrcotei 
tw?ra WorjtJ.flc4 rstM? thnn unia<ctiXlM ob^octs, iio mjo of ory 
striMns luiicViBUfioa obJ«t Is kiio^-a to Dr. w Pp. Sich 

on ofcjoot v-o^ld S03t certainly bV rc^r^lcd if oa plates. 

A waa cltod whero tr. aitronc-r? rcf'Jrsoi to Ir.ta-'znipt Ms 
cxposi^ro la order to phdtdsrai’rcn alleged sishtlBl in c dlffcroat ... 
part of the 3:7. Thio lcd Pf7 to a pJcsraa of 

vatehixic could bo aa odturet of- p.Viir.cd a,Vc7ononiool presr^'-^# 

eov 4 vcild' bV ;rrolTci 'ttvnt -tli0-tr5vincd crtrorc-7Acal pt^eoMol . 

tsdfjhi jfcctc/p'apU a ob^c jtT 

Tli5 location bfTc^r-thano pree^^ fxi thoi? direeUra aro 

K'liff.-cd to-bai_^__ 

a. UnivereUy, C::::bridGo K^lco (astoor patrol) 

Vbipo laj:: ::: :: ___ 

Iorl<^Obs^r^atciTV" crcity of Chlca,;0: aril. _ 

{i:ovferal prorfaj,3)-Hr!Xn(>l O^urorao), (aator-cids)^ - 

(vide w.^lc oar.pra) .. 

c. anivor^Dity^f-Al£tl<5.7-Faj:^baf^ (aucorao)- ^Ilvey -.- .- 

1. Dcr^la^cn Observatory,- Ottava 

ri, F«icaa- OV.prvat&~yi 



-IV- 







It vas QGTCivd \;y tho PctcoZ thit i» govc.rciOrtWfffftarore'dl frogrca 
6f c pi leal c-tloDrvlca cVy [aVrol io vcrt^vliila at tho proasnt tins, 
and t-hot tlii orcourac^set of cr/.t-iw fc:troiiODCcro to uniortalio ouch 
ft preci'^-i rrlcni adverts ofCt-ct cC ofTCi'-tsv^colslts •flyli'g 

Dtracc-*’’ 3^.oriG» In tho r^bUc nL^s Hoisver, tho Itf^Tao of rrjdar’ocopa 
cascran for rcccrdI,r.5_po5ulifcr_red':u.*_.G:toc3 vould ccr73 ncvoral pair* 
po-,;j55 Ir/ci*u01;i3 tho h;ltor ucdcjotcuadir^ of rcdir.lntcrforeiwo aa_._. . . 
woU on IdoStification of 

Thlo c*rar&otf.rl&Ue prolTlsa c? ro4^VoporatlOQ t.ho^’olfl-tho.pa^ — _.; 
ftl3n-il“(of-nppr«tiraitojiy th? coao lVc<ji.'aiV>:7) ffoa r»tf;t 4 ea A nay.io. __... __ 
pl5kcd“«? Oh tho -3S real c? r>t-t.tloa S cund cho^/ co c Klch»^cipos 4 treak 
a? jscf-lijo of’dot^’u'jo r^Jo'.'viSci vO have trob5bl7;Cousc;4:a‘fta3*eac.:cf.— 
UoF^OFfop^Trr lhis p>oblt*5 V.-ho b:>' ioforrntiw s-«cJ.7ci — - - - 

lcdiG,itSiX5 ACC conc-^,i 5ii"coi7icg this probZ^ 3 ii^f“si'TTal l< 3 oailficttion“ 7 “ J 

bifero Goryico.^jao.oC VC'*/ hlfjh-aFCcd ftirci*aft or (p-'lded tilroiloj . 

( 1935 ’I 9 i> 6 ) r Di^E£?*iSar"^ b 3 UMc 4 “thttt cc> o.wc.r-to thln i-t-ctCca .... . 

vao tho vic-3 of“^*^dopplcr filter'* In tho rvoolvinc clrouiti. Alraroc 
6as;»cc.t£fd thoftho problem rJ-iyit bo bat ter tjolvcl ly tho U'>o of a 
’*coLtr>llcd jitter” uhicoih the opoMtnr rcacivlcs 'Vor/ f-iot troobu’’ 

^cu thu ordr:r tf ItCC** lO.iCCC njp^h,) voul'i cpeTcic; »■ clr.vdt whieb 
voulfi cnrr-oltc>tly hth aV»tlrr.v^s palno If Vo? 

received cn“ tho cercon hed c:.:n caur.;'L_K>’. iriic eicrtnc-i with 

coc-ther ctatl'or. c'lo t-reck vciid nov; aUev- .iteelf at c dilfiVrc-nv dlot:-sec» 







ire,: t-Jv C’-’-i.r;.* ol' cfivc.n,- lf It etill svp’.\:*od ct ell, Ai’ti-o* _: - 
f oit?; c - ■'l-tl ■J^'i ai.-xi^r 5::i c&cl Kish Icaa tlian 

■ v'i ca>vS Vvrc c.riT.irtycli ce-> ft C^.H^rcirtlaj 

Crlv r* co!,vJ,'-* zc.," ct.*-00?- "6ff tsoJe i'e/ ft. fov cccosas^j 

.•l-i^ j c-.v';*/ a '-v'^ of v’aa o'^ i:rvtd vira'O.lyj 6r« ‘vo, d 

fc'a^.-'lou cf Pv-rcrz-viDCJ \>? t!i 3 “lo.i DIsTK'atoijrJt, .‘cfceiotlon* 

Jr^iucjy Vht.'i:ct:T 4 ^"^?"rc;oircic'l;r"s 5 cc>u;-itc?8 bti:^i 7 cd 
q’a«^.TJ7, QlTiult trd rciwA:^ *-fcro cvUloblc i«- IftUtx?, tr^ 

?r, MviiiC-z w<x'rnbie“cpiczi7'to out t’iat Lhe PoJM’dod cLita Vftio - 
\ir.uosiV;c iv.>- duTob^lc~tinT;t'»t^J."erri':i3: lr;;vl voyH hiv-j l'«a 
;i.: i!MSr. >;,, «cft.'lc:-.cc '. obirvvvi'c, 

TH;i 3“'??. Ilj?^i5ir‘tfiiriir^dl^^4iv<! “or "cstc^ii'o corpoiutbd Vith : 

Vi-identiUid lifi'vV; cbi:;^'.to in t!-;C.20 two coac:'. vu:;,, th;r^foyoB r* j __ 

’ey iu'- 

Yho Tr-^. v.-v. cot>;?iJt of-a-'t*-c'‘d_f:ducatlopjil iro;:;r &3 latocpetir.5 
• ffo»"i9 offtXl ccnccvncd rhculd havy t':o“Br>jw~ 

U.-.MH tYC.i ji;'c: ar 4 

^Tao Vs5i.^'l«Jrrci^\';?.trifrpcc^^,i*cbe««i\lt.ica of uir!.*/.:i 3 y 

object" (:; o v?rie2t*c 'r) 'tn woU rrt 

ertu..*,).! i'hir;o^vii (r.. c- o-o, fJTcb. l 3 .r;V ii^r:..';;:,-;; .'e>it.l3a2o;:t eJoyO'?)^ 
loth vAr;.’.'.! r.'.d ; ricz^.-c.'rsd^ ll'.oi'c ^*cu?.t'i b? ivv./ 





lo7olo ia puch tdasitien frca t niicvci p.’'.?cca 3 ol to cczaasd tnd ^ctc^:.t*ch 
F»r50Mi3l, Tialitivc or;phAsla end do'oo cf of diffCroat 

progrciio would ccrrcspc-d to tiva oatcso^'leo of duty rcdai* oparitoro 

pilot?:; ccitrol to:r?r opcrito;.*'*: f?rcr.u?d Cb'.:'rvcr Oc.-cv. p.:u-cc.'.:;oij fjid 
cfi’5c^;ro pjvJ u^a la c'J;r.u_c?;>'rr/.ric3c.) vrairLit:^ ohcuV- 

rcHVAl in & rcduotioa in •cp:^: c:iv::a t7-i:.,r./:<ui5incatic 3 

c.ud --- - 

Thu'^M-^arvl'P:/;'- vculd“.*rrjli“5a“r»J-'attic;; >*: vvijjLie 
li; ''iM 7 ;l 3 cauccce ' vhich tcdn;? e*Oicos a y:r::rz p<v’iO'Ao?,JccA svutvicii. 
Till*: <.dc:atio;i eo,0.d o 5«c-.:y.'jl-rd by n .s ru;’;a rvi'.i on t/in.-ioivon, 

n:t;iioa rictuvco. rrd 'Ic:;. oy c:;:-. Hu^ctioj^ vc.CC 

b5 ctUrrii t::.cj h-U Vc::it3 vnic:** 'I n'in r..-.;ct Vit lat:r 

rtV:al/;t*.cn if tiJoJ'iccroC’.. it; be-;,;:;. £;:■■■; ?; jiucyc:.-; cltcai teed tv 

isdfoo tb , ourrervt cy.':::v;.p'ibluJ cv;;c:^::ntV vd>nic*.. 

C>tV'OlpV^». llity IfTft.ycvc'C h; t-vi* - j:;”; • Tjic EOt.trV thc.f 

gcncTc’ r.c3:.'a'i nv F.v.'.rit'jv p'*c..-';*o,'.di teced on a r/.i!>5' 3 t {.•> n*;; ’ 




(i-. etuuj to 'vi'.ft i-'iclo, vrlUor* ritwt tfeo fr/io-jo 

Ov-oo:! V:.:il3Dr- redl^s to 19; K ’-O otoSo c<JTJin5Ct' 


tobor^tcry =•,viler, to U :.3 floid cr jcrtsiF-tioj, Tho r-^cs of Dos K5r<j-i0 
(Dnlvc-y;Viy o? Rcstea y^*o Dcr.iicn;«a oo poscibly 

tuitreXo c.o r>or;::M.^.■.1::^ pjyiholcylc-■.!» w 5 i!:crr_friniUor-v>J;h-^ 

zjr.7C> (jci- Viler. ir.es 'c<. 1 3 f. c r> r,;:?crtlcto:; csrpcrlp ucrjld ts 

Krto^iO :, /.‘ilrx? Geefi-y v:i5 i-s-lvcsed iiS p-5r,oifclya\^.Iur_,blo_J?l£ ^^ 
oi' coroc:;.loa^iOii ?rs^his 3 -Q -rriC 0 “iu:'lw'.*c_ o> cortsln .lc\'Cii3o Dr; ■ BcT*iS*cs 
t>xC^^y^-'si \lJ5 U, S, K-TV’C Clr.) S\ trdQl Des otoJ3 OwtoT; £a::^3 Foist, D, I 

fi3 a vcsitnUb^Cj'^^^ctiUirt? to D-ceh m ©ducatiocsl 

pco^rt^s, ra\ tJ.Oiilrs tC3hiiii?Arc vr^. 'ey t-iio-rwjsscr fc^ atocraft 
irtovtifi Vr.tioiV dufics-tbi p.'^t V.? t.*a-v cited CO on c:r'.iip3j> o* s c to i l e. ? — 


Z: / dov vStlch i’.? .‘to 

Titos (c!:.llon ptro'^o j.sd-aliC^ evripa) vm »'ac.3JSU£:.o.itc.37-Aa-yo1J..-e5 . 
Volt Dirsc/i, I";. fjirre^^AS?Dr* tvi'^c.otcd tliiV tVo;— -- 

at.;:i»ir.ectrc.;:-era.to tho UrS.. sii?:t >;rh >otwb:-ci. e^^^ 


i'to fpraad ly-viw.bo^ tbc.t :>4otocce r_;_. 

club s ^ hijb _c';ijco?.o t d t>l cti.s'J cs - otat'.=f;5S==!iicyid^ ^ 

plssiici CO ecopcs.'to io tho obo’.rlrc 0? OAvica plcl«i e3_ 

If prci-iu-ci to r:s ir.to.'crtrr.: viJ'.Vitl*. - of tir. rcar-so chovto:; - 

U.'i “ryntay* 5.r.:I ib:.h t'- J vculd ho forccf.il* v- 

To ptoh ViVi :: -.*: rv^'b .r p;’o;vi:i-T-'t^o Par.'l * ■'"'IcTcd vcis ro-- 
ncis v'.:; ;, TIvj rArrcr.t liT/fotil'-vtccy jTcs? ct IC vould, c? roioccity, 
hi?? to l'^ clc.re?^7 totc;iraiKV:rco r.-Arri^‘t Tivh "tO liot only tl'O 








thlnJdng U widespread •IchUae* aho’ua acwr 
^Tto^^par^^lrreep)^ po^elblft uee ef t.*t'o 

P>itrMe«,^ot^ Vbe Itt »1«1» 

'■■^'v ■‘.^A.Y';• ■' .;£’• -vt-* i:«' V; ;^,4-, 

: !' Tim oot<w^ of’tha ?an^ v»8, Uwtn '-*■* hj^nva^ «• *-»*- 
BuWoct^ tftetfW number taM«..o.. .i^‘.> 

to In^ae^i^ON^^AfaiM e stuaBca ri,_ ■ __ _ _ 






TAB A 


aswetLOT me scimiyic fA»si. 
on__ 

WIDSJTIPIEP. rUUIG OWSCTS X ? 


1* P!anP(»t to t^e r*<iue«t of Ak^ifttaot D1 relief fo*" Srl nU 
InteUlgwce. tbe P*o^l of C«*ul‘^U bw t 

«T*lu*te aoy pooslble threat to mMco^ ?ecurUy j>oe«5 by 0Bi4«otl:'lH 
Flylo* Oh^u ("Fiyloe ^ -WOocc^.i^aUop.* 

lb«-p«v«l hM W<ilve4 tbe evWence j' seated by coeairw*- lo*-*Ul- 
poee-uecciee, v. loteni»r«_ce Ceater^^ 

Kvleved • telectloD oftbe bofit ioc'Ar.^r^red incident*. 

8._Af _*-jrefvat_ad‘:iU -’-be ?anei :-202ia?4J . - ^. - 

r. iTtxat tbo evtdrn*'« •• ’ »-• *>nMcotined Flyiofe T 

0 « ^tt >bOvi» RO Udt^tloc the- U v»q - 

« tt-eet t- Dtttc.'irt'. ''^;urtty 

Vt firmlyjbeltere _lMj_ ‘-'3 f reae--. ‘#tl h tnf} •••--* 

pheocosoe vtleb ere »ptb> •'- -‘ l . 

ee t •, acd that tJi** rr i § no- r; i "‘-. rr r i *■ ‘ - • pb'"J*'^i'rLe ^ ^ 

for the pevlelfn—of ''•vr en-' j;“'vr’•r’l--' • •-■ ■«'? •' - ■ ■ 

3 ~ T^fnr.el 

fc -—Ovat tJ->» coatv>^>-f l e^t.c^s . * ''t '*:• »* •'•. f 

the>e- Pl^D<^^~'^<^r, io *be • v - m \-- - 

threat to the c.raerJyMn^^t.'^nTrrfi^c-. •:.- j,.-'>v:-»V.e :-. 


of the-^iody poUtle- 


v« oitO M eitayp le* the ?)6c^^ny . ff “i-;. »' ** ‘'* •♦U<i by 1. «!' 

rn«m, tbs d^r-of Ulos led V -onv.r..^ f.l..-.l«rM to IgDct, r- i 







IM'lcatlooa of tvaiifi'Joo of n r<tbX. £>i»;c;c'' 

P«ycboloey la whicli skiUfal bc»tJl« i <!cu.;<i ir ^ve i.-t i 

Veharlor aM liamfjl. dlttnial of duly ccr.*aii^storJty_ _ ___ ... 

ln.br(Jer.ia09t_«ffs=_tl7.#ly to •tr«'-.s+Va th« mMcoaI 
for th« ttiaely roccjgftitloft tnd the apr voi>ri'.-- iw-ilits -^f t»\;« 

of hotttl<^ a:*laa, and to ainlaJae t6»‘ rci. i -.t'iv,'- t-.. 

*bovc, tb* P«;<^3. _ - _.. 

W-»trip *' ‘ v;' ’.••-•i *!.*:•’ 

hav* bt^r, .. i •■;>■ ■- .•• • •-* T - >.Zn^^‘iY 

acquired; 

b - ^KoaaV-;i»l' U»rv. v . ■: * = i-ff v > 

oo_lnttllu;<c<Li,Jt..rj!.tA'j:i_tJ6««ifv.p:aA^_. »*v* p'^f' •’t 

tb^_tAt«riil;dof^iS8■ r. i.v .*/;. : > r'vf^s'so 

»09t pfOj^^Tly a-^ t to ao4t~<r.V: * • •. 't t >■.■.•*• 

of bo$tH<»_lctiinl_it_t5j.loriA__ ' _ 

M - »r«es»so>t tMt aiaa tay kCfclf; '; f- - 

♦i^el^.Al-*o publle ef "tbo *'f ’ IfUr; • '“ 

f'* r \ :.;*■. ird *•' j To train :•■' i* ■'• r .'.' *■ : ■ . 

f!vi -« :f.o ' j* ard-Kf ly >-•* *■> --r - 

of h.'nT;!- •--» 






TA£ B 


, S 


scmfi'iPic f.v.el :ti 

OUOanD'IFD FUITC OBJECTS 

U - 17 J&flUM7 1953“ 


' ■ pyiDSXE F»£Sj?glS ■ 


L. c®*® hlstorlca of 1951 1952 (p'^I* 

AIIC aa tbcainbesV <Jocwj(Kt«l) •■ 

2. AJIC sutva iu4 rVoirr_w_f Ryp^^f rVoj«t io-l o 

BUJE DOOK (code MDOfl for AJfC atodj^ of wbjoctj. 

J. fr«r». f.er<>rt» «f JtoJSit St*!’. 

I^ltuU eootraet vdtit auppcrtlnc - __ _ _ 

A. SasBM? S*f«l-if Slr.V.iS«:> ‘t R^Uor*.., Air Ttw* '.Vm. '- - 

5 . R»Mrt «f csir . l 2 "v!C:*«■■» ;f 

Fronotabnu (?rojoct a 

f. Outllaa of lD>* 5 llGAtloo of U.P.c;»« Pr^tccod b/ M-tW/l lit ?o.- :a 
gio9n<r^j«t Fcnc^r— - 

7» KoUoa FirUi'v FllcS^f aJt^llnca at Tfc^Tioarytcbr?“•-if 57.* 

«>ljOr«ab_rai^_Moat;fuSa^ 

t. 9 a«ar 7 Rorort of 6? obsoa of •Ir.h^.lno'* of W:>--:^. 

eotoe^rW (PoT^iToM, BUfiJftnc — 

9, DMft of waaiAlt~*flos; to « rtT0SBPT’^-pr<'rnr4y? '• 

IT, Chm“Sha.*lBe n^“bf C'^ojl^to Loio tto^ ^f On''T>>.lr.-^^ • Jcl’ ■ •^: * 
In SUtoa <JvirlL6 195?. 

ll, Cborl Shtvli.rei BAllcwn I^UDchinc SJV»-^ l i li-ft •< 

1^, Cyi^r^R- AchwrP a?!<»''• nJc^t at,: 

w Slr:'-5!tv';i->- 

l}, Ci sria 

Uv ZsU:c' \ r. or* :y:Alana’.l.'-.-: -f 


15, 


.V.d>-JV5-K 


.r.:* 


Af; h-*ly,-‘. 




j Copied Frcitt Norxiiy 
! ■■• • J 






K>ticrn plo iBv ti l; i-rj.i;'. y/^, •., ,- 5 ’ ^ v. 

17, IntelUc'.r'itie nts TvoirjUij to n,$.r i.jvir . 1 • ; 

18, cf ofr?ciaJ m? ;?«r.--*tLv FcrrH ;-w! c< c- • 'v 

Mr r«rce, AAi T-ir/ Ci^isi-a 'ioUtrlr/j V; Sabj .*'., 

19, Stnplo Ui lnc::c.V 3 <,> , . . 5 ' 

»^»Virii‘cicri_liaTi^ICwt^ );•: n t j‘x 

opewLine cWa:t«riatic« of fsirT^e# 7rA-.';., 

21. HtoceiiMocaa cfflc'^; Jelt-jco arrt fu-f..' ► 

‘JMliai; vltb ffuUost. ' 



22. C«t^o« oriopilar vcr;:* ^jiJUrc n^b^ 

iQ.porfodicala, cwei^pa? eUrplrcs i-id. b'Jij;, _ ' 






sciaffmo iwiscw Pixa cn 
traiDisuna) num 0BJ3CTS 


U-17 J*W7 1953 


___ 

ITP. Rdbartaon {CkartMrCinfereIi“I^Utsrt4 _ 
of T«ohnolof5? 


Hr. l«Ii“V7^Tfiroi 


Uoyd Vi 8«rk»w 


Dr« S«ai«r-OouiJflolt_ 


ftp* tbedwUo .Pfcgo 


gnlTtfalty of 

California 
iMoolAiod Palg^orw 

_aropidjT^ ^tloDil _ 
LtboratorlM ~ 


Offioo of R*4oar&h 
Oporailorti fchns 

KopiaM CBitoriltj 


Eiafi.Qm£ 3 is/j: 

V6ftpr>M 

t/otens 

nuTOlea, rada: 


Atoa lo rtrocivre , 

— OtallttlcU 
sroblaM 

- A«trofkoa7( i^ro* 


Op# #* AU« 


CMo dUto Ottlv«c=_ 

-Hty 


I#. rfSJai«i! crDiE^" trUta D. ^ l<«^ets._juld'^ 

IttO, alMllM_ 

»rt£. Omr WlTlian 0^q^<3TO ^-r—3oiont ^ 

^ AIBS toohnlcAl Ir v'^l I* 

f OOCO _ 

Pr, i! CSk/Ve.U “ AaMeitoat Wroctor, flelwttlfic .mj.* 

c/si, CU tochnlcAl ir :-r 


Mr. t 


-Dip^^AsSi.v>oD*- 30ie«’-lfic «)■• 
Dlr^ftorT VSIi Cl\ i:.i'v.'’x 















Honorable Gordon m EchWor ^ 

Hots 18 of :-<epros«atAlivcs . 

.Waebingtqa 25rp,C,_ 

Doar Mr. Schorers*" ' 

IiTydnf letter of ^ AoSi** you fof^rded a copy.of_^ 
letter from Mre, Cathcriab“Carter Golden of ClnelanaU ia wWcb 
ebe dUcntsed the f gbj^t of ufUdiWtUUd flying objects.- M«. Golden 
seemed particularly interested in Ibo picture* taltea in Braafl and 7 
shown oo the DAve G^rdT^ ~show. _ 

Th* photograph referred to by Mro. Golden was lahen by a 
free-lance photographer. Contrary to her Information, this photo*^ 
graph was not developed in tbe preeenco of persons other than the 
photogra pher. _ 

Mrs, Golden has corresponded with the Department of State 
and the Air Force for some time on the general subject of unidentl* 

- fled flying objects, fha Department of th* Air Force has primary 
respoQsibUity for investigating information pertaioing to UFO»». 
Mrs. Golden rccentiy contacted the StaU Department on the subject 
of the alleged Brazilian slghUng and her i^uery was referred to the 
Department of the Air Force whose reply is attached. This Agency 
has no information other than that which has already been provided 
the Air Force on this subject. 

Sincerely, 

BIOIISU. 


John S. V/a/nsr 

JLiegltlntlvo Counsel 


Enclosure 









Koaorable Cordon >L Schorer 
Hotita of :-<epr«d€nlalives 
.WaaUagton 25» 1>.C* 

Dear Mr. Scharar:*- - 

In year imf of 24 Aomt ywfor^rded a copy of a 
letter from Mrs. CatKcriao Carter Goldeo, of Cincinnati in wMch — 
she dUcossea tbe sjibject of urildentUlea flying object*,- Mr*, Golden 
seemed particularly interested In the picture* taken In BraeU.and^ __ 
•hO’»TJ on the Dave Garroway sb^ 77 

Tb* pbotograpb refe rred to by Mro. Golden was taken by a 
free>lance pbotograpbrr. Cotitra^ to her information, this photo¬ 
graph waa not develo ped in tba preaecce of pergoas other than the 
photographer, 

Mrs. Golden ha* <orre»ponde d w ith the Departraent of j. 

and the Air Force for some time on the general subject oX iuiidentl- 
fled nyiag-objecU. The Department of the Air Force has prin**ary 
re6poaelbUlty for inveTtlgaUn g info ni^tton pe rtaiolng to UF0*a. 
Mrs.-Gdldeirrccehtly contacted thVStat^DepaHmlSi^theL^je^ 
of the alleged Brarlliaa •ighting and her query vras referred to Use 
Depa rtment of the Air Force whose rep ly is attached. TM* Agency 
Kam no informatio n other than that whic h hae.already been provided 
the Air Force on thlTTubj^«“7” 

Slniceraly, 

SIGiTSJ 

John ^7 V/nrnsr 

Degit^tlve Counsel 

Enclolure 

Distribution:'!__ 

Orig ir I - Add res see ^ 

I - OSI 

I • Leg. Counsel » subject 
1 « Leg. Counsel - chrono 





























. April 1953 


FIOS RECOr ^ : 

SU3JSC?: Fur the r - to' FCDA^^es tltT^ 



1. j Ted Bahhitt ytelephor.od thl3_iaorninr^--that afiy tlwe oti 

30 April-mi "be-satis factory for the FCDA.Keetingr Vfe should call 
hira back suggesting an exact^tii5'.e-for-7the(tFto come:here. - 

2. Oovemor.Peterson::,vill:not-attend, as he has tobe afthe 

V/hite House. His desi^ations are; " . - ' ' 

John dsChaat .-^Di-rectory^Of-ficeTOf^Public-Affairs 


Ralph E. Spear - Assistant Adnlnistrator for Plans 
and' Follc yj^ - 


r^d Bab bit^ 


ani possibly one other, whose na.v.e /Di 


^b bl^ ‘ fflll ph one tojT)’^j:cy Brent^^ 




! rai LI P_G.. STRONG ' JrPre^^ 
Actir.g'Iteputy Assistant director 
Sciehtific~lntelll£ence 


Distributionj 
Opns/SI . 1 

ad/si - 2 

Exec/SI - 1 
• r' , 

031 jKy ;:.cw /-.pi’i* -^>b3 


.^ChU^- 














. 24 April 1953 


FOR RECORD- 


SUBJ2C7: Further to FCDA i'eeting 


1. I Tad Ba.hbl^telep honad thia mominn that any ILmc on 

30 April 'fftn be satisfactory for the FCDA Keetlrig. Vfe should call 
hUa back sussestlag an exact tu^e. for“ them”to" come here. 

2. Governor-Peterson vill not attend, as he has to be at the 
;ihite Eoizss. His designations are; 

John deChant- Dircctor^-Office of Public Affairs 

R^tlph E^ Spiar. —Assistant Ad'iinistrator for Plana 
and Polic y 

Babbitt? . 

and possibly cne other, .vhcce nave ^biu!v;iU phone to‘'D'Arcy Brent^ 




\ PHILIP.Gr STRO'.'G ' 
Acting-D^t^jsUtant director 
Scientific Intelligence 


Distrib'otlon; 

Opns/31 - 1 

ad/si - 2 - 

Exec/Sl - 1 












ce states government 

1 Chief, Physics and Electronics Division/OSI DATCj *-'-3 


fROM i Assistant Director, Scientific Inteliigahce 


IfnidsrQtifled Flying Objects 


1. Pv8 sponsibil 1 ty_ for Taint ainixg _cu knowledge ^of \ [ / 
j;e? or ta of sigh tings of u M'dsn tified-flying pb Jsc ts J._s hereby JI T ^ 

^ s sT^ai.tol your ’ d ~s i o n3y p Kroon' 'copy'o'C 'thi s neirorajidua, U 

Chief cf the Applied Science Divisipn is_requested to prorlde- 
avpport fron a weapons and hardpritre^tandpo^lnt. 

2. Major files on U, P» O.'sare located In Air Pranch, . 

Applied SoiencpviDiTisto'n/ A file of.key^dpjsi^rcsnts and 

adsinist^iI ts, pjeersiareipn fil^itTthe" Operations Staff. 

office. \;^.^cVson Heskeg »^Q£-I PS Is present ly the custodian ■ AJ 

of - cer t ain~?lTes_on_this^sub jeo tiph. were. tx’snsf crred to' '' .. ■ 

IPS fron O/CI. It-is-suggested-that Physics.and Electronics)! 

Division take- ever custody* of suefe^f these files-as arc- 
/ ‘^heces saiy f dr • i t - to fulf i 1 lLthe_abov^^espoA5ibm:ty•^ '^he I ' V ' • 

/ Division shoala-^l§^"^fia^t!irgtt5h(Kgi-Koc ,ihat I-. . 

f lEaterial on this" subject being-fcE* warded-from I will be /I 

routed directly to Physics and AlSctretUcs Division* ^ 

i ■ —. ^ ^ o 

\ ,r ■ / «. MA^SHAI.!. CHAE-Vi-SLL . -- 

\ r ' — - v . ‘^-'1 -- 

\ ^I^Stro^:kvl-v-f^0^tay;1953) - 

\ Distribution: 

\ Grig and 1 - Addressee. 

\ 1 - Reqts/3r 

• 1 - IFS/SI- — j - 

.^ 

1 - Subject file .y /?/v 

1 - Daily reading file ^ 

1 - Chrono- — -:—— ^ 

/."■ .) Ce' <:.e .f-V /w. •» 










FROM 5 Assistant Elector, Scientific IntclUgehoc 


SUDjfCTs Unidentified Flying Objects 


1, Responsibility for^jiiiintaining._current knowlsdgejjf \| 
^pcTta of sIghtlngs_ pCV£d.dent.ified.flying„obJects^is^berety 
.j^.sigi:^d.”tplypy^,di>iiH$n»"* 3y carboA'c'opy of this msorandma, H 
Chief of the Applied Science Di^/lsion is requested to proTlde 
support fron a weapons and hardware standpoint. 


(j) 


2. Jlajor files“oh' U. ?, 0.*3 are located in Air Pranch, 
Applied Science Di^slbn." A file of .key, docurasnts and 
adkinist^Xl^i. papers are o^^ile-in theiOper.ations Staff 
offica. \J ^, (^ c k son Hec k er^f-1 PS is presently the custodiaa 
of certain TiTes on this subject i ‘ 




os ceriiairt iiiss on w'lis-suojsct Which werd trar\sferred to ^ 

IPS frjn o/CI. It is suggested that Physics.and Klectronlcs H 



^I/rC-StrcngsJcv-l j 


/il.-^^-Str3n.t!!c7l / (20 May lJJ^) 


PistributionJ- 


Crig and 1 - Addressee- 

-^- 

1 ^TFS/sr I 

1 “-SVSI- 

2':;AP/sr- ^ * 

l~^FSub~J^t=file 

1 - Chrono 














Fon 7IS rx'co:o- ' ^.r' 

$U!Ji^CT_s Office ros^o slb Ultlgs for Ifoa-CoQventloaal 

of : Air- Veh-LcXcsTTZIIir _ _ 37*^ 

RESET^mcS: Itooorondvsi f^'thc Record^lU“Juaa 195^/ this 


a. Refdroaee neaefan aua is hsrc h y re3 ciRded._ -'—_ 

S, Ec:icef<S^b,-/;SD'vili~c^\ict ell r.ar/omcnce ofir7ailablo“ 

Jiifor::^tioa 03 thl9“eub.1 ect. All~^bef-G3I pmeloag vlll _ 

such technlcal-cofisultatlvc Gsstcteacc to to. _ -; L: 

/!< -ita fesfli^ed^egg^ihllltv'in th is field*. ASD'.VlU- , .. .. 

request a pro.l act 'of-ttie~ fe c ulslto sco?e 'wfce a cpgj^prl^ii/fgy:--ir-^r^ 
lhoiusiea--ia:.tbe_CSI_?rodn«t:OT_I^ * • • .. 


37 '^ Agr> vLii~^.ift *al a~the OSI'ftlos oa thi^euUjact / AH 
other Di?isloa 5 >;^^fcfV 3 i ‘4 their fU^ A^::^d:.tber$.usoa - = 




HFRaSR? 500/32X2, J ^* / 
—“TS^s teat director 
Sclcntif lo-tstelllt.oaco 


Dis^niQi/nciT: ■ _:_• "••"•■. •• '• 

Ct'is - - 

1 . EIoVsi-^—-- -. 

1 - FS^VSI--- 

1 - DAD/?/SI - - 

1 - cs/sx ■ ■ “ ~ “ 

1 • c;ysi- ■ 

({y) 

<S'''' 

K ' 







SXJDJtlCT i Office roapccsibUltics for Uoa-ConveciUoaal 
of Air Vehicles ' 

BSfXrnriCS* J'feoorandva for the Hocord, .14 Jcae 1954/ this exihject 


1, Reference F.eao3^-dua is resciaded. 

S, Beaceforth, ASO wtU conduct ell s\*r 7 cmciice of eTeil&hlc 
laferaatioa oa this subject. All other 031 DivlsiOQO irtll provide 
such techrilcal ccQ 5 uavCitiVe”^ssistcace to ;>£I> ca lt req,uirc3 to 
discherce-its esGl£r-e<i recpoasibUlty in this field. AH) vlH 
request a project of thS rccuislto scope vtea epprcprlaK/o? 
Jneluflioa itt=.tbe^CSI Productloa Pregrea. *. 


0 tier Dlvl s ions v/tH for vard - the tc- files to ASO lend J:be3peusoa.i::i_T- 
teraJjsate their fUiJ iT activities oh~thi8~si ibjecti 

HE?>3Eit7 SCOVUiS, 

"TsSTtsteat Director - 
Bclentlfle Intellipasa" 


4^ 


PXSTitlS'jnOiT: 

Crig - AD/S I 

1 

1 FS/VSI“~.“77“ 

n^DAD/P/Si :- =1= 

1 W:C3/SI^:^— 

1 .m:.cy/Ql= - 


/ ~ Aij iy c Wi ^e A}^ 




C—' 3 
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(y^-Q}-^I^Ae7?20ra77^^9f^ • /unitjiD states 


GOVEUNMENT. 


TO 1 Assistant Director, SI 

FROM j CliiQi', Physics (i Electronics Divlsion,7Si: 

SUBJECT: Unidentiricd Fl^n^Cbj^rt^ . 


dates 3 July- 


1. Reference is cade to your EeaorandiBT“or 27 ilay 1953. subiect 
a 3 ^ above, nhieh ass i gned to thi s Divisi on-the re Sensibility "for 

wonroraghtiegs oC unidentified - -- - - 

o xv?" referenced recorandius did not.stipulate the priority 

division, 

nor i-.^v4ved t..s depth or scope^of-required knowledge, tha 0i\-ision 

has reviewed p.e status-of the project, its present cet-hod of hr.*ndlin<^ .Z :.:. 

possible Uaeliness cr r3lationship_to the current prododtlve^ ■ ' 

inteaipace activities of th3-Divi£^tT7-:!rhe review involved-informal —■ 
discus.'ions rtth ASD personnel, wlthfTtr,- KeckerbtiCCI, with USAF 
persor^l ana v.ath sewers of-t^^ ScI^tTOrR6^y B^-d-c^-sd by 

>. J^eview indicated that a close foUotT-u> of the project' 

iBcluc^f.a careful analysis of £U inccrlng-infoirtation and the corre-- 
^nemg liaison with- sc'irces would require cbntimous efforts of 
two analyse, a file clerk and a considerable typing lead. . “ " 

of the Board that a close insuection- 
or tw- e,r.^.ols ca^ria^ cc^s not postulate a serious, direct th;-eat 
no inferration has been obtained since , 

^ their, nodifications, it rras --- 

a* the project vrUl be considered as itiaotivo 

b, the ^coning raterial-wHl be revie^TOd periodically to 
^greaa.e references to recognizable and ej^ilainable phenoc«na 
.nose v,Tw,ch cone under the definition of “unidentified 
flying objects" 

. .5* naterial on unidentified objects vrfU be deposited 

iCL vT.e ic les I or future roferenco unless it raises an icasediately. 
recognizable problea of concern to national security. * 

• 5. Vilth th.a above prerdse it is planned to handle ih^ project 

^ ^I’t-tira itss of an analyst and a file clerk. To provide 
riling lacilities, one additional filing cabinet will te requested. 






paosi : Phjriics llecb-onics Id vision, 31 

SUBJECT: Unidentified Flying Objects 


1 . Reference is cade to your meaorandun of 27 Vzy 1951 , subiect 
33 abv.e, waich assigned to this Elvision the responsibility »for 

knowledge cf reports of sightings of i^dontified 

- ?* Since the referenced recorandun did not stipulate the i>riority 

of i.;^s project versus the nornal responsibUities of this Dtvisioa, 
nor ino-caved depth or scope of required kno’.Yledge, ths Division 
has rei.^s»f»d the status of tne project, its present rethod of hsndling 

P0333-bU tiasliness or relationship to the current productive 
icte^ipace activities of tha Divis^a, Kie review involved inforisal 
dascus71035 V.ith personnel, wilh^. HeckertTToCI, Tri-th U34S* 
persoru^el and t,ith n^echers-of thg-Sci^tifirRevSiw Boar csllsd by 
CIA last year. 

3* lha review indicated thaf^-closa foUcr-VD of ths prelect 
inducing^a careful er^lysis-of-al l iRc ^ng^djafbnr^tlon and th© corre- 
sponcing liaison ^ritb the so'jltcss would require continuous efforts of 
tT.'o a file clerk and a considerable typing load* 

. findings of-the Board that a close inspection 

of _ ava^aole ruaterial- dcao not postulate^a^^ous, direct thi-eat 
seciG'ity, s-T-d.that no inforratioa-has bsen obtainsd since 
^ ««®ssitat© their modifications, it ras - 

a, the project v.ill be considered -.as inac tive 

b. the inccnicg material TriU-bs-revife^d periodically to - 
^greia.e references-to recognisable and ej^lsinabU phenocena ' 
^on wfiose v.'hich coms..under the definition of ''urddentified 

flj'ir.g objects'* 

. ^all-i^tiriar“on unldsntified“obJ^ct^vill be denositbd . 
an v3# iiics I or future rcferenco unless it raises an iaasdiately» 
recognisable problem of concern to-natibnaX seciarity. 

above premlse-it-isiplanned to handle the proie-t 
a ^rs-tire CS9 of an analyst and a.file clerk. To provide ” 
filing lacilities, one additional filing cabltiet v.ill be rcqv.estcd, 

'iC - y 10 K)S U. (fciJEffKO ( 


4 








Office STATES government 

_TO_i_Assistant Director, Scientific Intclliccnco— DATE: Q Deccjrier 1?53 

raOM I Chief, Operations Staff, O/SI 


SUOJECT: Report on Book 3ntitled »?lyln3 Saucers frori Outer Space” 


!♦ As reo.asstcc}, the subject boolc iiss reviewed by ore of- 
our consultants* vlth particular reference to possible security 
-violations-conceiving CL\>s^£i‘t“irt' the fljlhs Saucer, investigation.. - - 
Pertinent coi^risnts of this consultant are as follous;— - 

a, «The..book itself_ls hishly readable, but the.content, 
is >>st;-nly distcrtecl and fill ed w lthis o. ca ny .half-truths 

and infef^ces that I feei-bertain that the author is 
fcno:?i ngly cornnitti ng ■ a ■ per p a trat ion 4 ■ Prordnsnt in ^ the book 
Is one"*Aibert M. Choo^ *arL Air Force-(Reserve) Public 

Inf or s* 3 1 ion Of f ic er: .\iho ..wa s. on. du ty ■■ at- tiic Pc nta go n until -. 

recently returning to inact iv e duty^-^T he author-, Keyhoe,^—-- 

_nalccs extensive us e of Chop' s -statenants • and inolie s that. . - - 

the Air Force is deliberately concealing positive con- - - 
elusions fron the public. . 

b. ’'CIA is r.entionsc. several tines on page of the 
''ook — nowh'^re eUe. Keyhoe .states here that a friend of 
hs ’.••■Ith high level 'contacts', told hin.about February 17, 

553, that: " 

(1) CLA 'cecple' advised the Air Force to put out 
a reoort debuniring the saucers, _tell the public the 
project was ended and than carry it on undergrouiad, 

Top Secret. ' 

(2) Sons of the 'intelliconce boys* vero nat¬ 
es the devil at CLA for even suggesting the above action. 

c "CIA is sueposed to have r.ade these reconnendations 
ronowlns- a »sscre‘t high level briefing*. There is no 
Rooarent^Iuiowledge of the CjA panel rectinfs eltliough the 
Fend *5 recor.r.endabions night have been interpreted by a 
fanatical saucer 'believeri as ’debunking*. Uovrever, toere 
certainly no recoitncndotion that suggested hicir.s any 
infoi'ration fron the public. 










DATES 0 DeccTi'iber 1953 


TO s Assistant Director, Scientific Xntclliccnce 
FROM s Chief, Operations Staff, o/SI 
suojECTs Report on Booh Entitled "Flying Saucers fron Outer Space'* 


1 . As reoussted, the subject book i/as reviewed by one of 
our consultants* vrLth particular reference to possible security 
violations conceiTiRg CIA's part in the n>:lns saucer ijovestigation. 
Pertinent cernsnts of this consultant are as follows: 

a, piThe bool: itself is hishly readable, but the content 
is highly dislcrted and filled vrith so many half-truths 

and inferences that I feel certain that the author is 
lo'.oT.'ingly cormtting a pernatration. Proninenfc in the booK 
is* one^Albert M. Chop, an Air Force (Reserve) Public 
Infonration Officer :*ho v;as on duty at lh,e Pentagon un^iil 
recently returning to inactive duty*. The author, ^Keyhoe, 
nakes extensive use of Chop's staterisnts and triplies that 

the Air Force is delioerately-concecaing.po^tive con-—^ 

elusions fi'oji the public. 

b. "CIA is mentioned several tines on page of the 
voov — nov.'here else. Keyhoe states here that a friend of 
his,* vdth high level 'contacts', told hin about February 17, 
1953, that; . 

(1) C LA 'people' advised the Air Force to put out 
a xeoort 'debunlring the saucers,—tell-the-public the 
uroject was’ ended and then carry it on undergrouiid, 

Top Secret, ' 

(2) Sons of the 'intelliGonca boys', were ttad ---— 

8 s the devil at CLA for e^-suggesUna the above action. 


c "CIA is sueposed to have r.ade these reconnsndations 
fonow--n^ a 'secret high level briefing'. There is no 
acoarent'^lmovrledge of the CU panel irectin^s eltliough the 
Fancl's rocon.'«endctions night have been interpreted by a 
fs-at-'cal saucer-Jbeliever' as 'debunking'. l!ov:evcr, there 
was certainly no vecofnendation that suggested hicirs any. . 
inforrAtion fron the public. 






o 



d. "Therefore, !'!eyhoe, having buil^ up a 'case* for 
saucers bcin^ interplanetarinsists that the Air Force 
(and CI^) Icnov; the 'truth* and are refusing to clve the 
public the facts, 

' e. .”1 saw Dr, Stefan T, Poscony_ (QMef, USAFOIM Special 
Study Group) recently,-=Uc v/as not aware-of any particular 
concern in the Fentar.on over Keyho a's assertions. However, 
it ni^ht be wise to check directly t-rith the officer who 
replaced -ra^Jor Dewey Fourheb in Current In tell igence. 1 
believe his nanie is Srdth, Part of his duties are to follov/ 
all reports of slghtings-of U^FiO^'s, - ■ 


f, "As to the possibility“bf"a“secLirity.breach, it_ ls_ 
difficult, to say, I susp ect that Chop hear d of CIA’s being 
briefed but-that no leak occurred resarding the O/si-Panel," 



2, It“ls believed that no secujlty breach is Involved and 
any investigation of this book would only servo to focus additional- 
ettention on an obvious “bit of sensational science "fiction*'* 

It is reconnendedj-therefore, that hd furthsr action resardins the Ij 
book be iriittated“bythis“office;“ . ' . 
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to: /islatant DLr< 2 Ctoi', Sclentll'iS Int 2 lll£eACO * 

FKOM : Chief, Physics and Electronics Dlylalon, SI 

SUBJECT S . Current StT^tus^' UeidentiflH Tlyifts Objects 

(UFC3) project. — - - 


request . Ere nT^ xec/si 

if the curren:^£tatu3*or“uQlderttt- 


1 . la accordaneewith the verbal request Oi^ir. ErentJ^c/SI,- 
oa 30 iroveisber, - the - follWlr .3 - resuta-of the currea^s tatus^ ualdeot] 

fled nyias ol>J«cts activities hss beea prepared, • , 

2. ns Plvision.essuted rcscocsibill ty for the 051 project oa 

uftldeatified flyiris ebjec-ts as a result of your se.toraadua of-- 

2T J'Hy 1953 ; The_project has bees confined to s^latatnlns awareness 
of the activities of other agencies (notably the USAP) Id the 
vnideatifled flyIr-s objects business end to calntea^nce of files. - - 

3 . status of Derart.nar,t of-Defeh^Aetivities . - ^ ,_ 


eppareuvj 

Intevfist 
a cursor; 
the proj! 
elr^iin (1 


a. Air Force. Air F 5 ? 5 b^^T:oatlnu^ to r^iatala, but vith 

:lv decreesir.s feiichasis, its Interest in UF 0 B*o. The present 
: o? tbs Di rectofS t^r Intellt£ehC 3 , Hq;, U^AP, is confinsd to 
ry cogalzajKe of ATIC*s project (Bluebcoh ilo. 1 C 073 ). At ATIC 

jset is carried b 7 ^r^?ficer-(Capt. Carles A. Eardia), one 

fl/lC Max G. Futoh),-f-:id a secrctaryvpperfttins as the Aerial 
-ic Section or the Siectronics Branch, Technical Aoalysla Dlvislc; 
c of this lirited stafi^as veil as several chcruGCS of uroject 
, the orojoct" recorl5”cp:s&r to be up-to-date. ATIC cersoarul 
er conduct field i r.ves tiRations-of W03.slEhtin^s (those are 
ed froc V3AF Intel licence officers / prli-'isrUy Air tvefensa * 
and Airwavs &M Air CoroiunlcnUqns Service]! nearer to the 
ns), but confine their actlvitloc to receiving ond checking 
ts rsaaived, raquestlng additional-field iaveotlcatloa Wiiora 
rr.-t jerfcrzdng nccesosry checking ogalusl irateorolojical, 

ballcoa data, and recording their finilngn 
lusions in a cro 3 s-referescad systems by date, location, source, 
ebterantica sni concluGlon dmum. The Aerial PhJnosieto Section 
,l 5 directly v»th the Public inforratiou Office of iiq., U3AF, 
inforr^^tlon for public release. For about the past year, . ~ 
^tely* ter. percent of the reported siehtlugs have been tap.^^cd 


Of uurtiC'iiar interest la the .'act tana A'vIC Is in cr.'S 
procet-3 of traasfarrlr.?: project Eluebook to Ifq., Air D3i*eri$e Coaraind. 
Accord.'nr to Lt. Col. Ktrry Johnston, Chief, Electronics Srnneh, the 
reason for the trar.sfor way that ICO hid been doing F.ost of thu 






to : la tant DI lac tor, 3c ie'n tl i‘ i& I nlsll I ac^ * 

n>OM ! Chief, P*>jsics find Electron Us Biylaion, SI 

6UBJSCT t . Current Status of Unidentified Flying Cfcjeats 

(UFC3) Project. 



ace vith the verbal Eroru^xec/si, 


1. la accordaace vith the verbal jejjuesc^^ 

on 30 :rove:sber, the follovir-s resune of the carr-; 
fied nyias objects cctivities has been prepared 


the cuxr-errtTstatur^ unldeatl- 


2. Pi-3 Division E5su2;ed respocslblllty for the projeet on 
unidentified fly’ns objects as a result of your rewrandua of r -.- 
27 Mty . The projeet has been confUed to gAlatslalfiS swareaess 

of the activities of other ?.re=cies "(notably the USAP) 1 q the- 

unidentified flylns objects b^^iness ond to calntcawca of flics. 


3. Status, of. Deraru-r=er.T: of Defenso Activities. 

o. All- Force. K^Air Forcewntinuerto rjaUtala, but vUh 
aumrently dec?3crn^:i o^ii^ -l ts-i nterest in UFOD’s. Tee-present 
interest of the DlfeatorateTof lhtalli£eace, flq., U3AP, is confined to^ 
fc cursory^ cornUoiice of ATIC-*S“project (Blueccol; lIo.-lCOTa)* At ATIC 
the uro’ect is carried V/ one officer (Capt. Chs-rlcs A. Kordia), one 
felryLn (a/IC f;n>; 0. ?utch), fnd a secretary ooeratios ns the A^rial 
Ph-ir.c:: 5 ha Section of-the Slectrsnlcs Branchy Technical Analysla Division 
iri' sVi t a~ of * thl 5 1 Lv;i ted s tiff, as ue 11 ns several chalices of yi-ojec t 
• officer, the project records cpteci* to be vp-to-df.te. ATIC cefconnel -- 
no lcn-“er conduct field ir.vcsvl££tions of WOS .#Ientu^s .. 

r*ciu«-t'’d froa V5AF“lhtelli55ncc^officor5 ^prisiarUy Air Pdfensa ' 

Airways and-Ai? Cdraiunlcations ServieaJ near er to the 
sj-'hti-r.rs), buf confine their.aotlvities to rsceivinc^*'! checxlns 
recorta as rscelv-sd, reouesting additio nal flold inv-astlcattos vbeiii.. 
n*ces*ysrfersins rtccesoary chechinc 5f.&i.coroloiical, 

tstroncrlcal, eirevAft and ballooa data, >ndX«co-naLj; 2 .thMr_l*indlr.j:a _ 
r.r.d ccnclu»ion3:iin_a_Ci.03_5Aref(^2c-^sjste;i_by date, location, coureo, 
type of Ob se r vat i ca *ei4 conclvs ioa 4ra^'t^. 1M7Mrial Ph>3 nod-eto Sec i Ion 
0130 deals directly --ith the public InCoroaUon orrice of Jiq., U5-\F, 
xotard-la.-T 1 afen^toh^fbr Wd 1Q releas e. Foi^tout the . • 

■ eporexiritely tenpercent of t?ie reported:?taj^cd 


O'- intcreac io vhe fact unfic AiZC is ..a 

p^occa-i of trinsforrir.?: nro.lccb BIireb^ k-XQ-Ha., Air Defense Coa-end. 
Accord:to Lt. ColT'Katny^Johnaloa,- Chief, ETcctronics Sranch, the 
reason for the trcr-sfor vis that iCO l:ad teen doin£? rost of thu 







controdtctory tV=^t lh-3 projeci"transfer not reflect 

any chaar-s in Atr Force policy—It i? tS ' 

is the Air Force Cotrurid prlrnrUy coo«t^_*^ v.th U?03 s at th- 
rr^sent Mc-e th^V th^lr inVerceptora ore, occaalorully dlsp^tche^ _ 

"eralftst” reported Vf03’fl that their reporting: statlo.as end 
co'^ aScatioas oysters are Involved ia a cortsldsrtihle portloa of 
the t“C3 activity. ATIC vi 11 caintala Italsoa vith. thejproject. 

App ro’tir.atel v a year and one hslf ago(^IC loltiax^ a - Qy 
p'-cirrar. to p'l.Tc hna g ca’rraras for s elec t^ AEC 3ra3aT cllea and AACS 
control lovers In i^atl^s^'vlibra consistent VJ?Oa reports vero _ 

reee ved _ia_lheJhojes__oLpho*,o.7raphIa3 IfFCa's. One lens of the ^ 

CAaera-(a stsrcoscoplc tjT^) vas tola covered vlth a sinple grating 
to record-tbe^P^etkginphiC; nat^^ of tfio ;u?oa.p^>:^ph^« _ 

hooirsd -"Vldeoft^5:ir?, esre with - 

wore p.>-rh«sed alon e vl th lOO rratiLp-<1 5>Q00 li«) fro3 CSICO, 

Chicnro. 11 -Sewaty^tlo:?? ' ( 7^*^^*“5 trllutsd. _ni.r.ety_p-5.rce_al^_ _; 

the pratlny.s tiave~^g ote bad”*«the oc tii^i gratiag separating frpo_ 
the piastre r.ououiag -ola tes. H avr-gf5tigss,arc expected shortly and 

ATIC evpects to recaU all-or t^iras^lutcd caasraa . 

eocl p th^vi'.h the cav grating^ _: .:'•«-••.• . , *... 

Savaral mont hs ~a ?o vo'were advis ed that A?IC plaiwed tQ ... . 
s*t op a conceo'rated ln5tn'::.er.tstiQa elserratloaal effort ia the , • » 
Aihu^;trq;:« area—^V^irKns-h<>'^ ^ 

(" s*o “^ec t GfC’ SHCSi^T ) has' heenprepariny, a t A7IC 

a co-rreh:i? 5 ti%TOiis^c?a report on UFCD slehViagsTdvriss .tho. . '. 

p?rIoi I 9 U 7 /hco -.ph icsg—VhU sttdy Is .now exp ected to hg coagpleted _, 
hy It Deeyher 1933- . ~ . . 

ATIC issi'^a sl *.'\;3 reports on Project Blush 00 ^ on & trl-T.onth.ly 
Vasis the cost recoat holng Heport Ko. 12 30 Septeebsf 1953. . 

h. NavvT^rr.e TJsvy . In spHc of press reports to tha . 
contrary, 5s prwatTy d^o-i«S Ohly part Of one Oia oaolyst’s _ * 

titre to r-ilntstn^r.ij co£nItance_of •' ]*-•.- 

... A-^y. Tha Anrv has evMonco d little or no interest In 

ftthnr tfTI^C Q^ratin ? ; vt~bh~th^ 'Air Force In rcyortlag sishtloga 

. and pert'neat data ii3la3_the_^ir Fores foraat, ' • ^ •- . 

Ur. Tr.vjsMFntlontt or Intofosts of rorslim Covemrents. *_ 


-2- 




dV:"Oilier, ._‘Asiaa. fcvf _scaU«r^^d 

vhich Indicate iniey^st io 1703's by ialiYid.y3.1& or eroups, 

niero is ;>o-iaroirj>.:lon or conc?rrj or in^irias of coasequenc^ in 
.othor Torjira co>intrlC5. / 

s—cf F^cor^rcn-Iritloas. - The coniultsjits vlio 

rUi^ ^rd.^uTT^:i^a‘^'.r/ l^VS roJO ?r.3n?oX.. 

st-iTpai of si«olal“stnlr.3rAni:a\ira_of cyster/ cod that policies oa 
i oUi 1U'^ SCO, t re 1 air. / V- end - public" edl^ jbn pertlnc otto true 
J nd ic 'it' OSS _o r_);«> 1 la intsnt or acUpo b^ prepared. The da fiaite 
d^oo thj &v“ber o? ^sl^htinr s*^ reported durins 1953 over 1V52 

V a -»t.«*cd - to CC t:005 fblldvl ns these reco3.-.sn-latloss, SVo 
rscest bcc!r 3 {■'Fly; nr Saucers Pros Cuter •Spwe*' by Kcyhce acl "Fly ins 
Saveers Fav^s Isj-.dol’-'-by LesUc end Adatricl;!) tuV-e full edvantase of • 
“official" vro? reports relouscd by tr.e Air Fores to develop a ccntrol 
Ibs.ae frit b'oi’s ftre extraturrestri-'il in orif.in. Forturately, the 
lAata-boc% ts so i'.oacenslc?-! otil obviously r»“vdula»Tt that it r-ay. 
ecir.ll'. help c ilr. Co'm publirTerotlco. Ti.cse booV.a do. bo^ever, 
inu 3 tra:e tl e r'ch tsVico by the prc&6.it policy. There are no other 
R 3 yet ftrpsrent reacts of thsse recor-tfendations- 







iRjsMi lloa-C^swatlo-iaJ.. 

6i‘ ^ir Y^illclcs. ■ ‘ 

praises: Kr>brcnl « fiWAp/Jl-to Opa/ll, ASC/dl 


1 AS r-'Vjtst^a t ' tJ:« refcreacca Siiiror«o4<s:,tha ^ccatica _ 

vV J 1 , - 0 ' r- t Itics la ro£arA to tto.iioaH:ow«atioaAl 

III CpIsALc«n^Brl‘vi:V» a;id orc7iai2atioAsrtiS-M6a 

by AiD/il> O’pa/yir^^ ... . .‘ • • . • 

2. It is chit! , . ■’ 

a A'5D^>>I 'W-’-t be renponsiWe fop V.iO loltictioa aid 

V.. * V •. > -> - * 1 «r t^' h C laa 0 fro rts. Ici ch»s j kM>, «I vS 11 rely 

. V'Vv i>.it it recalvc^ In rc.jara to otter . 
SS'jJiTond i.!t.lU£.aco 

occl-vlticr.. . . 

b'. FiS/;!! viU contiauo to b3 resi;0K5lUe fer tbs 051 

^^ ' VaiI: lylas Q'oJsc!s> v 111 v’-''--*nlalo ^.-- ^C,I 

on objects c-;d v.O. irJce avalloblo lo A^D,^! 

-1 o- V:U j-ll-j vhlch ?dEht bear dira-cvly or iG'^ircvtly 
,^e .. - * r , ^ V > r-l If - i 1. a 1P t Lcl^w car aa.-.e Oi. voa jon 

-L!cat’"o-X "irvlll roviln Ito noiral rec,:.0::c;il>ULt.C3 in tecord 
^ '•- of t..C 3 e vchlclcc (occu na unvlcit-caal 

“''/t. .**»ovl3 t«c!\ni3c« .wl c?i.ly:«ots, ete.) md vaj. 

'r.r;*'.'::-:/ jiyr.-. :iJA'.r« v;-.»'.'i H’ in«u>c».«-3 _ 

-v- ;:d!ht bc roqjlrcd lo fully c-saess tbo 

pJ-.Ju' tui a.ri ll;..iut.oas‘ol‘ vbc ntn-conventic'il &ir vv.;lcic5 
eor^licrci as venjoii or v^-tron systaaj. ^ 




' lli Juna 19^4 * 


lC£MO?.Vn:USi l'C3 T12 Ji£Ca?Ds 

Cf3JXC7: R-cjonsibiUtU* for Uoa^a%-^tlonaX 

TyiNJo or Air Y$atcl-os 

g^rrri^j^SCS: K 3 lorcnliHi fi-osi AD/31 to 0]?3/3I, A30/dI ead 

Pi£/3I-OV.::v_2'J,.W*»» - - 


1 As r 'rj 2 i tsd V. Die TC fo rr^roraodua, Iba ellocat ic ft 
o>' rcsr».-.Vn,.'.iu'.co In rc£.rt <0 tw n«.=««W5WW.«?^ 

>»Vil(jlos. aliilir VO vi-.03a e.imoVt5 unioo i- 

AiD/3I, 0p3/3r&ad PiU/3Iv“- - . . 


a. /.■5D>3I-vini...V« 

’' 1 oV rV t?S^.'Cii".i;aM efforts^ la thi&, Ail),a^ f- 

'\V':;r,i C- ^U.= 0 ^^ 5 r de-ents of 031, sd^at^a:-iY3 

"■i “ :.'.; .T^1».1>-1V Mcalvoo.li!.M.}ir.4ivjj.o«er_.^ 

ncranX lutoUlse^o 

iciivltlcia. 

b'. rc.-3/31--*?il1 co.Vviauo '" ' 

on ••v'.auU-=ai‘iod" Mylas <fevS«-s, “ 

.-- • .er-'v'r* Ica'il <.Ir sobldoit cufoa.-.e Oi >>s^oa 

.,. ^ .i;v .^13 *yol\niqce5 wvl cq«l>^cals, cv-. )>ad 'm.IX 

£3^ rJr^Li^11.r^'rs loUivlt>.in itr. J at.eUi^0ft«-5 
v"^0 oa sT:-ht jfo 

nta^oavtiuucoai olr vu.;.ciCo 

coasl-iorci tis v«>Vo.v 5 or-vjaxoa sysUiX. ^ . . 




3. “ It la tglt fcVa^ that ag specia l, aeftSoa Is. ,- 

oi fiS/SX sV this iir.<! la re^arl to tho Ccfinitloa or 
ellocVtig3_o.tLXUcXUc«M« resp^^^ la to • ‘ , 

tberS’il^ja ot aatt^r, __ _ • . - .- 


ASD/3 1 ps/ Si^rey K. Craylbeal 
T. H.- norttya*^ 


T: H» Cdareg>'o 


cct-Ap/sr,, 
A 3 i)/ 3 r : 
0 ?s/ 3 |__ 
?^/3I= 


, 15 Juair x$5^ 











?0a r Dire Ctor of Ce atral In'<elll^eac e : 


Coments orx _00-B-9<^r 
Uhcotiventloival Mrcraft 


1. The dlatah«-snd llghtins conditlo na^'under- vhl^ _thj^ 
source sl^ed the WisuadTOhJ^ct wou^^ K<&e it extreaely difficult 
to determine Just vhat was hel^^eea. .ln:soa^ ' 

descfit^tioa fttsia-yertieelitakeroff -elrc^ or & 

laiihehed froa a zero le^h~vfeii^~'nie zero lengr th launching 
could most certalal ^ Veaecocsllshed~ohly ^th a rocket whlch^pvaj _ 
produce ^ ^i»v e e~flaFia aad"'^He which would have heea -vei*y novlceahle. 

• The spiralt a«zT^_the object a^lt left the launc her do9,s_DQt_fitjr^y_. 
veld with aivertleal t^e*off aircraft,_ 

a. The^ery*aasH anount'of^details'lglven In the 
«p®rt aoes not norait nn ; » 

does, however, teud to Indicate that it vss not a fl^|g sower . 

—Ia-1954, the Sc leatlfic^Mvlsory Board to-the Ch lef-Ofi_StM£/, y^> 

appointed an ed hoc cocrolttee of three s dent lets :_to_e:^ua^ - 

project "Y". The cocniittee-found that several factors .had Mea—— 
overlooked or ninlelTed in-thelr develcoMatT^wh as payl^,_ 
di'as fectorsy and-cechanlcal deslcn prohlcuis, ^ such aa^extej. Wav 
We corsiittee reco mended -W ^lnst support for the project^ Air Jorce_ 
suouort of the project now is in basic research . 

vertical thrust which cadifics considerably the flytns saucer concept. 




scoyiii£, 

Assistant Director 
Scientific latfeUlgence 


Enclosure: OO-B-90^ Report 
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I-B‘}0aA:©U}4 FOR:' Director of Central Intelligence 


Coraaents on OO-B-9^^29* Si^tlns of 
Uinconventio;Mkl Mreraffc 


1 . Tbe dietonce end liehtlfis-condltlons vnder thv _ 

source sichted the unusual object vould taaJce It extreaely difficult 

to determine just vhat vas Veins ceen^_In _sose degree, the • 

descriotioQ fits a vertical tej;e-off aircraft or a .. 

aircraft launched froa a zero length rail, ^e 

could nost certainly he accocpUshed only vith a rocTcet 

produce a Ui-c« flane and snoke vhlch vould have Veen 

The splraiins of the object as It left the Uuncher does not fit very 

veil vlth a vertical teJte-off aircraft, 

2. The very-saaUliQ^t-of details elven la the 

report does not permit an Identification Of the object slehyed. It 
doK, hovever, tend to indicate - 

In 195 U, the Scientific. Advisory B^d-t^tha*Chlef .of Staff,, USAP, _ 

appointed an ad hoc conrclttee of three scieatlats. to_e 5 ^^>e- 

project "r. The committee-found tlmt several factot 3 :.had_Mea__ 
overlooked or minlEized lo^ their- developxent, such as paylo^,^ 
dr-as factors,-and Eechlhical deslcn pi^Dble^s, W ^ 

t>'e pftraittee-recoccnended aca lnst support f or the project. Air Pore 
suouort o#' the project now is In basic resear-^ concerned with 
vertical thrust which laodifles considerably the flyli^.saucer concept. 




]A-gta 2RT SCO’mJ-E, 
Assistant Direct or . 
Scientific InteUistnce 


Enclosure :=00^B?90?29ilepOPt 
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Morgon’Tldnicgen r 


DAHISB DSFE^^E l£ADERS TAKB'SERIOUS'7ISW OF FLY ^0 SAU CERS - _ _ 

/comment: Th^l ^onDatlop kelov it the full t ert of.an article 
vhlctappeared in the-St^^min daily. : 

13 July 1953v Tb'iT lading Copenhagep dalTus, j^^l pgske/ndende, . 

Soclal^Demokrat eP. PoilUken , ^^ InfontiatlODV durthg the- perlod 
ftrmind the above date, did pot carry tbft .. 

Copenhagen, 12 July^"Daplsb defeDse-authorltlea f 
the prohleo ofXlylii« saucers. Tbe-nilltary experts ye of-the option that 
Although mosVof the ohservatlODS flyingVeaucer^ vMeh* 

astronOBlcal phenonepa, there remain the. reports of trained observer vMch, 
anoDg other things, vould seem to lodlcate that the saucers are dispatched from 
Soviet bases in the Arctic Oceania _ 

The Danish Air Force CoOTd has recentlTWB^vtr to 
a report on varloofi phenomena In the elr over Denmarkyhnd the vatera adjacent 
to Denmark. The report U based on observatiODS from Danish Air Force wdar 
statist! These ph«rmtlons_ar.e_co.mparM^^_i^or^1^i°“ 

controlled projectiles vhlch-have been traced in the atmosphere over the north¬ 
ernmost part of Horway and Finland. O^tbe basis Of 

members 5 the Defense Intelligence Service have come to the conclusion that 
the projectiles could have been dispatched from a Soviet base on Hovaya Zemlye 
in the Artie Ocean.-’- - -. 

The report discusses the Incident in vhlcn « f 
from Karup Airfield on Jutland, on 12 Hovemher 1952, sighted m obJ«t in the 
air vhlch resembled an aircraft, but vhicb aoveu acre 

tvne of aircraft. The T^anis^ observations ere compared vith a n^T^r^of - 
Homeglan observations, among them one uhich occurred In October 1952 
fcro^llng to HirvegUn btfense Staff and th^S^rvegian Havy an a r^^t 
of hitherto unknown design flev over the naval ^ .1!!™ 
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DAI^ISB DEFEh’SE LEADERS TAKE SERIOIS'VISV QP FITj mG SAUCERS ^ 

/Comment 1 Tb^lnfoimatlOD helov Is full tert of an article _ 

vblch appeared in the Stockholm dally, Morgotv-Tl^ogeo, OD " ^ 

13 J»iy W3- Tb« i«Mipg.c»i.i^|.y«iii», ^IvHr ' 


13 duly 1953. The leading Copenna^n^iii«, 

Rftriftl.T)epokrateD.-?olltlkeD, and Information, durtr g the period 
around'the above date, did not carry the ttocyj 


Copei^gen, 12 duly --Danish defense authorities take a aerlous ^lev of 
the problem of flying saucer a. TSe^lll ta^ wperU ^ "of the opinion tUt 
although most of the observatlops ^fTIylnOauc?^ ^ve ® 

astronomical phenomena,-there remain the reports of trained obse^ers vMch, 
among other things, vould seem to Indicate that the saucers_are_dispatched from . 
SoTlet bases In-the Arctic Ocean. -- .. 

TM tSDlfb Air W«:.CoBMOd_h« ^ 

. r.port OD vMious.pbrDombM m We . 

to Ceomark. TbT report le ts.ea oo-obeervetlone from Dspleh 

itet loos. TCete ■ot»rvotlOD«,_ere jam pered . ItjL l^orM roeudlis the rempte - 

e^trolUd proiectiles vhlch.beve bW-trSeddno the etmoepbere-ov.^tb. oortb-_ 
pert of Korvay eod Plolabd. Ob the besla bf tbeee obserratlo^ the- 

„Wera of the Befeord mellleebTOefvl«-tSYe cdiTto.tbe cooclu^t^t 

the projectiles could heve bee n dls p atcbed from e Soviet base on Bova/e Zemljs 
In the Artie Ocean.---- . 

the report discusses the Incident in vhlch an e«i«r^and_eevsh PrA^tes 
from Karup Mrfleld on JutUhd, on 12 Bovember 1952/ lighted an obj^t in the 
air vhlch resembled an aircraft i but-vhic-o moved acre rap >in,. —a a -'Ovd__ 

type of aircraft. The.ff^nls ^. ob6ervatl o^_are ^ompar^ - 

Horvemlan observations, among them one vhlch occurred In^October 1952 vhea, 
according to the Rorveglan Defense Staff and the Korveglan aircraft 

'rhuiefto uSLvnUleo fl.v over tb, nnvnl bsSe at Borten ot tbo entree, r- 
to Oslofjord. Another Incident vhicb is pointed out occurred on a maneuver 













recently In Dorthcm Borvay, vhen tbe crew of an anti-aircraft tattery out- 
Blde of BodS cteerved a eysterlooB object at a great hel^t. A Jet ylaae 
vas sent up^but It ■vaa not able to reach the object, Vhich dleappeared at a 
terrific speed. 

The report DanlBh Air Force Comraaod emphasize b that the "nylhg 

•aucer traffic" over ScaDdlnavia aeeas to be a fact of ^eat aerotechnlcal-. 
ioterest. 
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EtWIKETO CLAlK5~"gAlfCgR" 


SlGHTmOS I1^~AFR1CA1^IRAJI.~SIRIA _ 


GERMAN ESOIKEER-STATES'SOVIETS' HAVE GSRHAH MLYIUa SAUCER E3CPERTS AKDT PUWS 
Athena, I Vraaynl, 13 Mayi53 _ i it - 


Vleoiia'(s^clal Service) According to recent reports from Tof^to7^'~“~ 
number of Canadian Air Force eugl rseers'ars'engaged" in the const me tion of a 
"flying saucer" to he \jsed as a future veapon of yar? The york of these engi¬ 
neers is heing carriedjout in great sccrecy .at the A. B* Roe Coopany translit¬ 
eration from the Gree^ factories. 


"Plying saucers" have hcen kuovn to he an actuality since the poesihillty 
of their, construction vas proven In pl8ns dfawn up hy'J}enriAn engineers tovard 
the end of World War II. 


Georg Klein, a Gennan er^lneer;-stated recently that though many people^ ^ 
heUeve the "flying saucers" to he a postvar develonneot, they vere actually 
In the planning stage in German aircraft factortes as early as 19lil. 

Klein said that he ws an engineer in the Ministry of Speer ^rohahly re¬ 
fers to Albert Speer, vho;~ln ISliR, vas Minister for Amament and AamiuDitloa 
fe for the Third fieichT and vas present in Prague on Ih Fehr u aiy 19^5« at the 
• first ejcperlmental^’flight of a "flying saucer." ^ 

During the experioent,»Klein reported, the "flying saucer" reached an al¬ 
titude of 12,400 meters vlthin 3 adnutes and a speed of 2,200 kllooeters per 
hour. Klein eeipbasited that in accordance with German pltoTrtbe ^eed of 
these "saucers" voald reach 4,000 kilometers per hour. One difficulty, ae- 
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EWGIREEK CLAIMS "SAXm" PLANS ARB IN SOVIET KAJII6; 
SIGgn KGS IK ~AFRICA 7 IRANT'SYRIA - - - ; - 


GE3y«l« ENGINBER STATES' SOVIETS SAVE OEFMAN FLriMG SAUCER EXPERTS AHD PLAR3 
Athens, I Vradynl, 13 May 53 

Vienna (Special S^i^ce)_j^ According to recent reports from.Tdf^to,Tar. ZZ. ~TTT “ ' T 

nutaber of Canadian Air Force engineers 8re”enpgedZln;tiLe ctwistructlon of.a__“Z Z Z_ 

"flying saucer" to be used-as~a~future veapon of var. The “work of these engl» 

neere le being carried cut in g reat secrecy- at tbe A, B. Ro e Coeapany /translit-_ 

eratlon from the Gree ^ factories^- 

"Flying saucers" have been Icnovn to be an actuality since the possibility Z 

of their constructlon-vas-proyenzin p lans-drava ttp_ by JG eraM-englneers' toywd __ 

the end of World War li: 

Georg ja.eln, a GenaaErer^lneerTTStated ^cently that thou^ many people - : :‘ 

believe tbe "flying saucers "“to be a n ostvar dereio ^ent f they vere-actuall y_^—,- 

In the planning stage-ln German aircref ffactori es as early as 19LI . Z Z -_’ ^ 

Klein said that he va5~air~englDeer ~ loTtb^ Min is try, bf ^Spee r ^rob ably r e ■»" __ 

fers to Albert Speer, vho. In 19 ^ 2 , vas Minister for Amunent and AmniunltlOh.. 

b for the Third Relch7 and vas"presenl in Prag ue lU Feb ruary 19*‘5> at the 

first ejcperloiental""fllghf^f“a""flying saucer." > 


During tbe experimentTiKleih reported, the "flying saucer" reached an al¬ 
titude of 12,U00 meters vitbin 3 gioutes ai>d~a~'speed of 2,200 kllooeters per - 
hour. Klein emphasized that in accordance vlth German plans, the speed of 
these "saucers" vould reach_4,000“Xilonieters per hour. One difficulty, ac¬ 
cording to Klein, vas the problem of~dbtalhlng tbe material's to be used for 
the construction of the "sauCersi" b'ut efen thlS“bed'be«“solved by German 
engineers tovard tbe end of 191*5/ e^Btrueticn on the objects vas sched¬ 
uled to begin, Klein added. — - v - -- - 


A??^5V:3 rCR IlmASE 














Klein vent on to etote that thi^e e^rliBentaJ. models had teen readied 
for teste by the end of built eccordUag to tvb completely dlffer*- 

ent principles of aerodynaaies. One type actually had the shape of a disc, 
vlth an Interior cabin, and vas built at the Mite j^identlfledj translitera¬ 
tion from the Greck7 factories, vhlch h^ also built the V2 rockets. This 
model vas meters In diameter- The^ther model had the chape of a ring, vlth 
raised sides and a spherically sha red pilot^s cabin placed on the outside, in 
the ceoUr of the ring. TCl6"l^el_vas_bullt_at-the Hah^rmol andS^hreiver faa- 
torlee ^inldentlfledj both names transliterated from the OreekT. _ 


Both modela had the ability to take.off vertically.end to land inanax- 
iremely restricted area, like hellc^^r6. :_- - 

During the last fev days of the" vaF,^teh:ev^^ for German victory 
had been abandoned, the engineers lo-tbe.gi^p.stationed in Pragii^* 
out orders to destroy eogiplctelyZall~thelld glans . on their noael-b^frtrw the So¬ 
viet forces arrived. The eaglheer6:at_<he Mite.factories in Breslau, however, 

vere not vamed In sufficient time of the.Soviet.approach, and-tbe Soviets,_ 

therefore, succeeded in seising tbelr:»aterlal . _Plans^ as veU'e8.."6]^ci‘alU€d 
personnel, vere IngnedlatelyLseot dlrec-tly to the Soviet \;alon \inder heavy gunrd 
coincldentel vlth the departure from Berlln.of the creator of the Stuka, ^-87 
dive bocibe^, vbo iater-develdp 'ed:the-M1 0:i3.iin<i:i? In ithe Soviet Union. 


According to the report, jjo thing Is.taovn of t he vhereabouts of BMbeniibl 
since his disappearance from Prag ue;—ScSreiver died recen tly in Bfeasea; 8hd_lL_ 
Mite, who escaped In_s^MeTsefschol11 I83is In .the.US.- 


Klein vas of theropinionthat^the "saucers"., are at present .being con- 
structed in eccordance.vitb German .technical prtnclples^.a£;d expressed the.be¬ 
lief that they vl 11.constitute serlcus-com petltlon .to. jet-propelled airplanesr 

^laein further stated that It vas very-posflble to-cor.struct^^'flylng sau¬ 
cers" for civilian air travel; that they, ccwld carry passer^ers at "a—"■ 

speed of *4,000 ki lome te rs. pe r. hour. _ Ee~gd^ , hovever, "that the tremendous 
amount of materiel necessary-forz^theIr_con'sti\iotion did hot warrant their be¬ 
ing built exclusively-for-clvillan.air-travel. Bis opinion was shared, he 
stated, by Giuseppe Belluzso,““the Italian specialist vlth>hon Klein has b"ee"h' 
corresponding for some tlm..-- --- 


DBLAYBD KBPCOT OH FOUR""SAUCERS" SEES IH UBAHGI-SHARI -- Brassavllle, France- 
Bquateur, 11 Mar 5J ' • 

The Meteorological Service of French Equatorial Africa has authorized this 
newspaper to publish today the following account about four "flying saucers" 
seen on 22 Kovemher 1952 over ■BocaTanga, Ub^gl-:Sharl, 

At appi^MCimately 2200 hours. Father Carloa Marla, (a Capuchin missionary), 
Lasimone, his ccmpanion, and four other persons vere driving on the road to 
Bocaranga, when they suddenly noticed a large, disoltreveling overhead in the 
same direction as they, Lasimone extinguished the car’s lights, hut the disc 
disappeared In the distance. A short while later. In the same spot, they saw 
fo:ir discs motionless la the air. lather Marla's description follows} 

"We eoiad see them clearly. .Two V^ ah^e m tvb below, but all four 
bad no point of contact. At that moment; they,'fead a silvery color like that 
!^*.!*^* ^ vouia say that their diameter was somewhere between 30 and 






raised sides ejid a spherically shaped pilot's cahln placed oQ^the outside^ In 
the ceo^r of the ring. This model vas hullt at the Haheraol andSdsrelver fac¬ 
tories ^uiidentlfied; "both naraes transliterated frca the 0reels7. 

Both models had the ahillty to tahe off TertlceHy and to land io aa ex- 
treoely restricted area, like helicopters; 

During the last fev days of the var,^hen every hope for Gennsn victory 
had been ahandoned, the ergloeers In the group stationed in Prague carried 
out orders to destroy conipletely>all their plans on their model hefore the So¬ 
viet forces arrived.- The engineers at the Mite factories in Breslau, however, 
vere not warned In sufficient time of the Soviet approach, and the Soviets, 
therefore, succeeded in seizlngtheir loaterial. Plans, as veil as specialised 
personnel, vere Uraiedlately sent dlrectlyitd thr SovI^Uhion under heavy 
coincidental vlth the departure from Berlin of the creator of the Stuka, ^-87 
dive hcdher/, vbo later developed the MIG I 3 and 15 in tb_e Soviet Union. ' 

According to the report, nothing is kriovh of the vhefeahouts of Hamtermol 
since bis disappearance from Prague; Schreiver died “recently in Breasea; and 
Mite, who escaped In a KesserschMtt i$3, da. In.tbe US, . 

Klein was of the>opinion that the "saucers'^ are at present being con¬ 
structed in accordance vlth Oernian-teclmtcal principles and expressed the be- 

lief that they will constitute. 6 erious_conpctltlon_toJjet-propellea airplanes, 

Klein further stated that It vas very posslble.to.construot-"flying sau¬ 
cers" for civilian air travel; that they cckild-car ry 30 -^C passengers at “a - 
speed of U,000 Mlometers_per hour. He added,-besrever, that the tremendous 
amount of materiel necessary:,fo^r_:jthelr_construction_did not warrant their be¬ 
ing built excluslvaly-for^clvillaa_alr_travel._Hl 8 -oplniote vas shared, he 
stated, by Giuseppe Belluaso, the Italian sp eoUllit-vitb v boa Klela has:been 
corresponding for some-tlioe. r_:r r. r - 


DEUYBD BSPORT OR FOUR "SAUCERS IR UBAUOI-SHARI — Brazzavillei Frimce-"^ 
Equateur, 11 Mar 53 


The Meteorological Service of. French Equate rial .Africa has authorized this 
newspaper to publish today the_follovlng account about four "flying saucers" 
seen on 22 Kovesiber 1952 . over Bocaranga,_UbMgl.^haTl,-__ 


At approximaiely 2200"hours. Father Carlos Karla, (a Capuchin missionary) 
Laslmone, his coo^anlon;-and four other persons v_ere driving on the road to 
Bocaranga, when they suddenly^notlced a larg e dl 8 e ~ traTellh g overhead In.the^ 
same direction as they. -LaslBsoae extinguished the car^s.lights, but the disc 
disap^ared in the dlstance. — A-ehort while later, in the same^spot^ they sav 
four discs BOtlcnlcss In the air. . Father. Karlals-descrlption follows?" 


"We coidd sec them clearl y. -Two vere.above_and.two be low, but all four 
hM no point of contact. At-that BOiwnt, they,^iad a silvery color like that 
of the moon. I would say that” theIr dieter vas somewhere between 30 and 
to centimeters. 








"Tbey opvea. ccyeral tlines, tut each time it eeerea that only the tvo lower 
ones vere rotating. Just "before they ^11 fou^ began to move, they lit 
hrightly, Uhe suns* Then It looXed as thou^ they arranged thenaelTes to more 
In circular fashion so as to return to their starting point. On stopping, 
they lost their hriUlent color and regained the silvery one. During their ro- 
tatlco, they seemed slightly oval. 1 cannot say vbeiher It vas due to a new 
shape they assuiaed while In fltght“or tcrthe oblique position they had assumed 
while moving. JEach time they turned, they had that shape and that profusion of 
light. We observed them fw^bout ao minutes. After their final turn, they 
remained motionless In-their inltlal““pbsitlon for"several moments. Then they 
disappeared, headed In the direction froitrvhich we bad come. What I "saw"was 
no aerolite, shooting star, or anything of the only have been 

a man-made machine." ' ^. 

LasImooe" then gave an equallyrdetalledlsersion, as follows:—-- 

"At about 2200 hours, ve eb'served four halo^f"silvery light gro\?>ed in 
a square formation and located above lighflslouds. The night was very clear. 

"At one point, the four talM were on 'Vne horizon, ranged In a line", in. - 
the direction of Bouzoum. ' Suddenly,_one"-:of-Ithea.irt_up_ln.vivid,red, causing 
its shape to be distinguished-^—It was.like. a cigar,“thicker in the fore sec¬ 
tion. The center section eonstltuted abdut-rohe third of the total lengthy 

appeared opaque In the llgbtT"wlth pcrfe^I y s ygrotideal lines;Flylng abo ve^rr 
the clouds, this object headed-m our dil^tlWTt~cwslderable: sp eed r about_ 
equal to that of an average plahe;,^^Ab;^t"5..o_r.lLH,lomet€rs away, it halted :* ... 
without changing Its 11 ghte - a nd" then cll rabedletR al n . -verti cally ♦ Tt»^tojp"was 
abrupt and the glow becasie silvery again.’ Ihe"^tfier7tb^ the horizon then_ 
began to move tn tbe same way as’the first and Joi ned it to’fona a square once 
again." 


RSPa?r "fLYUJG SAUC^" SEE21 IN SYRIA— Athens, Le Messager d'Atbenes,_ 

19 Kay 53 

The Damascus nev8paper~ Al Abaya reports that .."'»_'ying saueers" vere seen 
recently above tbe’clty of goc^ , Syria. coalDg from the south. 


LUMINOUS OBJECT SEEN IN SKY"CVER ABADAN— Tehran, Etela'at, 20 >tay 53 - - 

This newspaper vas-informed by"ItsTcdfre^^dcnt In Abadan that at 
1855 hours, on 18 May 1953T"e~li^nous cbl cct wa s seeri"!^ the sky over Abadan. 
The object vas reported to be as bright: asT:the7sunT"and"to have the shape of a 
new moon (but several times larger than"a new moon). It traveled extremely 
fast and could be seen for 20 minutes. It was also reported that the same ob¬ 
ject vas seen over all-the oil" areas in KbuzlstenT : 








vhile DOViQg. £&sb tloe they turoed^ they had that ahape and that pTOfusion pf 
light. Ve ohaerved them for about 20 mlnulee. After their final turn, they 
remained motionless in-their initial position for several ocuneDts. Then they 
dlsappeeured, beaded in the direction from vhlch ve bad come. Vhat I saw vas 
no aerolite, shooting star, or anything of the kind. It could only have teen 
a nan-made machine." ' ' , 4 ^ 

Lasimone'theD gave an equally detailed version, as foUovs; 

"At shout 2200 hours, ve oh'served four halos of silvery light grouped in 
a square formation and located above light clouds. The hight vas very clear. 

"At one point, the four halos vsre on the hori zon, ranged in a line,in^ 
the direction of Bouzoum. Suddenly, one of tb^lit“u^ln vivid red, causing 
Its shape to he distinguished. It vas like a cigar, thicker in the fore sec^ 
tion. The center section constituted ahOut^^e"third Of the total length, and 
appeared opaque in the light, vltb perfectlyj.syrnn^tricel lines.- Flying above __ 
the clouds, this object headed”In air“difeTtlo^ aVcwisiderable speed, about .. 
equal to that of an average planedAb^t_5_or_6:kilometers away. It baited 
vltbout changing Its U^ts and then cll^ed~epil D; v ertically. The stop vas 
abrupt and the glovrhecame-silvery againr.”The”^ther three on the horizon then 
began to move in the same way.as-tbe firstTnd Joined it to fora a square once 
again." 


REPORT "FLYinG SAUCERS" SEEN IN syRlA— Athens, Le Messeger d'Athenes, _ __ 
19 May 53 

The Damaeeue nevapa pcr A1 Ahaya: reports that -!L?,\Ying saucers" vere seen 
recently above tber-city of Heats, Sy ria . M froiTtb^^outh ♦ - - 


LUMINOUS OSJECT SEEN IN SKI'WER"ABADAN Tehran,'Etela’et, 20 V^y 53 

This nevspaper va8“lnfdrmed by. its correspondent In AbadenIthaV-'at'" ^ 
1855 hours, on I8 Hay 19537"5“luminous object yas seen the sky over.Abadan. 
The object vas reported .to be-as-brlght as the sun and to have the shape of a 
nev moon (but severalera er—thaD--a- nev ' a odb )~It traveled extremely 
fast and could he seen forl20_minutes._llt_va'slals6.reported that_the same oh=_ 
Ject was seen over all-tbe oil areas la"Khuziatan.. _ 


- E~?rP - _ 
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USIDENTIFIED AH^CRAFT REF^RTED~OVER SPADrr~CREECE;~'gQRrB AJiaCA ' 


"FLYISG SAUCK^" REPOKEED SEEN OVER SPAIH^^Athens, I KathiBerlni, 19 Jul 53 

Parle (Special Servieee) -- According to reports from-Madrid, . "flying " I ' Z 71 ^ 7 . P 
eaucere" vere seen during the laet~f^da ye I n VLaljec tlfled area of^ Spain . * ! 

VltnesBCs stated-that a luBsinous, circular object, emitting a.red reflection. 

and flying like a Jet plane, vaa seen-flying noiselessly in a northwest direction.. 

Inhabitants of the Tillage Of San Martin Valdeigl^las^so saw a luminous,:::: . _ L . 

spherical object, which disappeared tovaM the:vest after being obserred for a 

considerable length of time. j 


SEE LUMmOOS, ROCKET^BAIED_OBJECT_XN _Siar QVKR drama:--S aloniea, Makedonla, 

13 Aug 53 . 

It was reported from Drams, Greece,“that a luminous, rocket-shaped object 
was noted at 2225 hours on ll August 1953 ih the southeastern part of the sky 
over that city. The object flew at a rather low altitude and was seen remaining 
stationery in the alr^forr3‘4 minutes, .after Vhlch it disappeared. 


SEE S'fHANGE PITING OBJECT HEAR CASABLANCA -» Athens, Eleftherla, 5 Sep 53 

According to a report from Oued has, a town south^t of Casablanca, Preneb“ 
Morocco, soae of the inhabitants heard a thunderous noise on the night of 2 Sep¬ 
tember 1953 » The next ■ da^, two sbephcrds said they had seen a flying object, - 
lifted in many colors and flying at great speed. : 
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UWIDKNTinED AIJ^RAFT~REPORTEP~OYER SPAIK, GREECE. HOfiTH AFRICA 

"FLYIMO SAUCERS" REPORTED SEEWOVEJTSPAIN^^Atheos, I KElhimerlnl, 19 Jul 53 

Paris (Special Services) ^According to repor ts fro m Kadriar"Tlylog_ 

saucers" were seen flur ing : the - l a s t f to /Aq ~uQl<?en tlf led "area of ? Spain. 

Witnesses stated that a luminous, circular oh^ecty emitting a red reflection 
and flying like a Jet p lane , vas seen fly ing nois elessly In a^Dorthvest^dire&tloa. 
InhahiUnts of the village-of San Martin Valdelgicsias ^so sav:a-lumlDcms,:Z_:::Zi_ 
spherical object, vhich disappeared tovard the vest after being observed.for,a.__ 
considerable length"of tine. — | . . _ 


SEE UiMmOOS, RCCKET^HAP£ICOEJIK.T:iH:SKXOVKR_DRAKA_r^_Saloi^ Kakedonia, 

,13 Aug 53 . 

It vas reported froo Drama, Oreec ethat“a“ Iwlnpus, rocket ?shaped_.obJect„.. _ 
vas noted at P225 hours _©n_n:Augu6£j-953J-althOP«i^*stera p art of the 
over that city. The_ob.1 ect- flev~a t a ~fath^ lov -^ t Uude and vas-Beenireffiainlng 
stationery lu the air, forr^S*-^-minutes, after vhic h It disapp earedrr 


SEE STRAKGE MLTIMO OBJECT“TEAR CASABLAHCA— Athens, Eleftherla, 5 Sep 53 

According to a report from Oued Eem, a tovn southeast of Casablanca, French 
Morocco, some of the inhabitants heard a thunderous noise on the night of 2 Sep¬ 
tember 1953. The nevt . Aa^j t vo she pherds said they seen a flying object, 

ligated in many colors"and flying,at_great speed. 
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UNIDEWTIPIiU) OBJECT OVER SAINT KSXANT Paris, Le Figaro, l8 Apr-5l| - -. 

On 15 April 195^, tvo resldente.of Saint Me3caat, Correge Pepartment, 
c^)served an elongated, cone-shaped object vith two red aod green Tights at “ 
the base, flying at a high_altituas from the nbrthvest-tbwrd the south- 
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SIGHT CTOS OF FLYIH G OB J EgTS, 

_ 19~ JAtiO'£^'^i5'>^ - --. 


WESlTfiRN EUROPE 


Fr^ce'. 

' UNIDEWnyiED OBJECT OVER SAINf Mr.'XAIfr -^PaTIsT^Le Flearo', I 6 Apr $4 

On 15 April 1954, tVQ residents of Saint KeiantyCorrege PepartaseDt, 
observed an elongated, cone-shaped ohjlect-vlth^rtwo-red.end gxeeD-lights at 
the hase, flying at a high altitude-^c« "the-Dorthyeet-.toward“tfie-eouth-' 
vest. ' . 


SIGHT UNIDEKTIFEED OBJECT OVER FTRJIfESS— Istanhyl,_VataB, 28 Apr:54:_ 

Bayonne, 2T April 1954_(Anatolian_Agency) -- On 26 April.1954, a . 
group of persons taltlng a valh near Sare in the region close to the Pyrenees 
border observed a clgar-shapediobj eet travelin g rapidly_at an altitude of 
2,000 Beters la the direction of Spain. =^— -- - 


SIGHTDIGS OVER SWEDfM, KOKTHERN NOIWI ■^-"Stdckbolifl, Dagens Hyheter, 

14 Kay 54 ‘ 

On the morning of 13“>£y^'95471£hree persons la thr«”dlfferent areas 
of Uoribotten Province, SS^den, observed a“ 'brilliant, silver-colored sphere 
vUh a tall." 
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O0*v.3O79? 


It vss reported from Haraserfest, Eorvay, that on the aarae day, three 
bright objects passed over KautoTcelno (in norlhem Korvay) at great ef>ec<i. 
They flew in V-fomatlon and diGappeared toward-tbe southwest. A deputy 
■ constable who had observed then with binoculars stated that they flew go high 
that he could not ascertain their shape but that they were not ordlnarv air¬ 
planes. Ee added that they seemed to be rod on one side and white on the 
other and appeared to be rotating. _ __ . 


Horvay 


tWIDENTEFrED FUIKG OBJECTTS OTER RORTHESiE ROFMAY - - Copenhagen, - - 

TldCDde, 15 Kay 5h ‘ 

Oslo, lit Kay — LuftXomaando K(^’d _ ^r C oP ^hd Rorth) . has received a 
number of reports that Indicate that th^flying objects observed over. Finnr . 
mark Province, Norway, at 2210 hourf”OB I3 May.were, notr^nveotlocal air- 
,craft or nbVorologlcal.balloons.^She^^-TOelcai;of Keutokelno, three of 
his deputies, and two clerks obsmid the three objects _through binoculars : 

“for V-5 irtnutcs. Oshal de6crib^:them as.flylogJLn.f ormati on at an eltl-*. - . . 

tude of about 2,000 meters, being Jirlanguler^ln shape-(sic; probably a 
reference to the V-formation mentioned above), reddish.br.ovn-en-theTunder- -: - . 3 . . - 

side and shiny on the upper^ and aovln g 'Vith a~ rote ry._iaotioo. Ihey left no. 

smoke. The weather clear and visibility perfectT"^ " ” 


HSAR-EAST/AFRICA--^--- 


FtXINO OBJECT RKPORTED OVER THREE CONSTAJrriNE-hEPAKTMEf:! TC^TIS -- Cons tan tine, 
la Depeche de Constantine, 19-"Jah'"5V^^' " 

At 133® hours on“l8“J8nuary^Bany" persons-Ip Saint Aroaud observed an 
object leaving a double trail of^hite“imbkey describing an ImmeDse circle 
over the town. Several officers at La Remontc (military base nearby?] even 
heard e strange sound made by the object, which seemed to have come from the 
north, (A similar observation had beeD“^de^ l6 January, when the object 
bad come frcm the vcat,)' The meteorological station at Oued Baaimine air¬ 
port (near Constantine) teported that it had obsei^ed a double trail of smoke 
at Ik00 hours but ccncluded that the aoioke cMe from a“plahe flying at great 
altitude. 

At lk30 hours. Inhabitants of Setlf saw an object afrlve. frcua the east, 
©jaltting bluish smoke tVails and moving relatively" slowly. After circling 
above the town for several seconds, it suddenly headed back In the direction 
of Saint Arnaud at great speed. Most of the spectators described it as being 
cigar-shaped and flying at high altitude. 

Finally, at l6k5 hours on the same day, a large, liualcous, rectangular- 
shaped object was seen over SJellal (200 kilometers soutfcwsrt cf Setif) 

for over 30 alnutet; foUoving a rectilinear course. The object came from the 
east and disappeared toward the vest. ' ' ‘ . 












UKUtEa'rriFISD PLyiHG objects over northern BOKHAy -- Copenhagen^ 

Tidendc, 15 Kay 54 . 

Oslo, 14 Kay -* LuTtkonmianJo Hoi-d {Air CoTOonnd North) has received a 
nuaher of reports that indicate that the flying objects observed over Finn- 
mark Province, Norwny, at 1210 hours on 13 May vere not conventional atr- 
.craft or rob'leorologlcal balloons.. Shei^ff Oekal of Kautokelno, three of 
his deputies, and tvo clerks observed the three objects through binoculars 
*for 4-5 Blnutes. Oekal described then as flying In formation at an altl-.-. 
tudc of about 2,000 meters, being triangular In shape [sic; probably a 
reference to the V-fomsation mentioned above], reddish brosra on the under¬ 
side and shiny on the upper, and moving vlth a rotary motion. They left no 
sooke. Ibe veatber clear and visibility perfectr““^^ 


east/afsica 


miNG OBJECT REPOSTED OVER THREB-COTOTW/fINB“DEPAKT>IEtrr TWl^S -- Constantine, - - t 

La Depeche de Constantine, 19 JSd^54^ 

At 1330 hours on 18 Jaiiuary,“Mn7 persons in Saint Aroaud observed an 
object leaving a double trail of vMte smoke, describing an Imeiense circle - 
over the tovn. Several officers at-la“R^nte [Mlitaiy base nearby? J even . . 

heard a strange sound made-by the object'; '' vhlch~seemed7ty h ave cwne froa the.-. 

north. (A slailar observation had been made on 16 January/Vhen the.object 

bad come from the vest,)’ Th’^meteo^fologlcal’station at Oued Baalmlffie. air c-i-:' - 

port (near Constantine) teported that it had observed a double-t-i*ail of smoke 

at 1400 hours but concluded that the smoke came from a plane flying at great ;__ 

altitude. 

At 1430 hours. Inhabitants of Setif sav an object arrive from the east,--— 

emitting bluish smoke tVails and moving relativel y slovly^V'After circling r 
above the tpva for seversl-scconds, it suddenly beaded back in tbe direction. _ 

of Saint Amaud at great speed. Most of the spectators described It as being 
cigar-shaped and flying at high altitude". ' ~ 

Finally, at 1^45 hours on tbe same day, a large," luminous, xectangular- 
thaped object vas seen over Oclid DJellal (2C0 kllcfflTeterc^sbuthvott cf Pstlf) 
for over 30 minutet foXlovlnga-rectilinear course. The object came from tbe . . 

east and disappeared tovard the vest,:_ 
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Up ion of South Africa 


SIGBTXRG 07ER WORCESTER - Cape Tovn, Die Burger, 1? Apr 5^ ' , ‘ 

At 2000 hours on l6 April 195**# C. Horn of Worcester sew vhat appeared 
to he a hlocd-red star,In motion. When he looTicd thrwgb a telescope, he 
could also detect moving objects around the star. Th^ "star” cllnhed <9>U<juely 
at a very fast rate and moved upward with a Jerky motion, alternately start¬ 
ing and stopping. It seemed to svay like a balloon and became brighter as It. 
rose. Finally, the object headed north. 


FAR.EA^^ 


;SlGHTllWg-'OF CIGAR-SHAPED OBJECTS -- l8tanbul> Son P'oste, 15 Har' 5^ ' 

Kuala Lumpur. (Anatolian Agency),-ll».HariA 195’*^ -- Oa 12 Morcb, harbor 
vorkers at Swettenhaa sighted a flying object which resembled a cigar and 

which left a white trail behind it. , ThT^ObJecf,'which slowly disappeared -- 

In the clouds, has eot'been Ideotlfied. __ 


Istaobul, Hurriyet, 19 Mar 5*» 'n 

Kuala Lumpur •• On IT ^iar-195!«» a eecond cigar-shaped object was - 

observed in the sky over certain portions of British Malaya. It was seen- 

by residents of the towns of For SvctteDhcun,-Cberas-Swettenhaa, and Cheras. 
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at a very fast xate bM moved upvard with a Jerky motion, alternately etart- 
iDg and stopping. It seemed to sway like a balloon and became brighter as it 
rose. Finally, the object headed north. - 

FAR.EACT^ 

British Kalaya - 

iSICHraJGS-OF CIGAR-SiAPED OBJECTS *- Istanbul, Son Posta, 15 Kar'5*‘ 

Kuala Lumpur (Anatolian Agency) , Ih Iterch 195^ -- On 32 March, harbor 
vorkers at Svettenham sighted a flyi^'object which resembled a cigar and 
which left a white trail behind It. , Th^obJect7“vhlch slowly disappeared- - 
In the clouds, has cot'been identified. 


Istanbul, Eurriyet, 19 Mar 5^ 

Kuala lAjrapur -- On 17 ltsr-1954, a second cigar-shaped object was 
observed in the sky over certain portions of British Malaya, It was seen 
by residents of the towns of Por Svettenham, Cheras Svetterham,-and Cheras. 
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S10BTING6 OF UNI D ENTiPIRD FI TITIGt OBJECTS . 


PAKISTAJI.. 


FWING SAUCiyS OVER PESHAWAR - I^rls, ^0#^“De03— 

• Two 'brilliant objects flying at an altitude-of rore than 4,700 meters 
were seen over Pesbawfir on the night of 21 Deceoher.-The objects, coalng froa 
the southeast an d thou^t to he flying saucers, disappeared in the direction 
of Afghanistan. Witnesses vhosaw the saucers said they emitted red and 
green flames. [The Sslonica daily newspaper, Mskedoala , in Its 23 December 
edition reported substaDtlally_the same facts oD.this incident and'added that 
in January 1953 similar objects were seen over Peshawar, headed over the 
Khyher Pass.] 


UNION OF SOUl'a AIBICA 


FETING SAUCER FOLIDVS MAN Capetown, Die Land stem, 28 Nov 53 

Heretofore, Die Land stem has not been able to pu'^llsh the foU story of 
the incident described below, which occurred on 26 Msy_1953_The incident was 
reported by the observer to the Department of Defense in Pretoria. The latter 
acknowledged receiving the report hut did not make It public. 

Dr D. Beyers of Uppington, while driving in his automobile from Capetown 
to Uppingtoi, had reached a point about 80 miles south of Brandvlei (between 
Keahardt and Calvinia), when, at about 0510 hours, he suddenly saw a bright 
yellowish green light which illuminated the clouds from behind. Shortlw there- 
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SIGBTIKGS OF DHTX>EOTI?IgD FLTI?JG OB JECTS 


PAKISTAS 


FMING SAILERS OVER PESHAVtAR PsHg; U Sec 55 “■ 

■ Tvo Vrllllaot objects flying at an eltltuae of core than 3^,700'me'fers' 
vere eeea over PesbavAr on the night of PI Deceoher. TheJObjects, cosing from 
the Eoulheast ana thought to be flying saucers, aisappearea In the airection 
of Afghanistan. Vitnesscs-vho saw the saucers said they emitted red end - - 

green flames. (The SaloDlca daily newspaper, hiakedooia , in its 23 December 
edition reported substantlally.the saioe facts on this locident end'added U£t 
In January 1953 similar ob;}ects_wcre seen over Pesliavar, headed over the ‘ 
Khyher Pass.l 


UHION_OF. SOITTH ApRICA 


FLYlflG SAUCER POUO'^p’S HAS —Capetown, Die laod&teo, .23 Nov 53 

Heretofore, Die landstea l»s not been able-to pu'^lish tbe.fall story of 
the Incident described below, which occurred on 26 Kay_1953. The iDCldent was 
reported by the observer to the Department of DefcDse is Pretoria. The-latter 
acknowledged receiving-the report but did not make 

Dr p. Beyers of Uppingtoo, while driving in Ms aulooohile from Capetown 
to Dppingtoi, had reached a point ohout 80“^les_6outh of Brandvlel (between 
Keohardt and Calvinla), vhen, at about 05ID hours, he suddenly saw a bright 
yellowish green light which illuminated the”clouds from^behind^- Shortly there¬ 
after it came out from behind the clouds. Beyers stated that it was ten times 
as bright as any star be had seen. It moved up and down and sometimes also 
forward. The emitted light hed the.sppesrance of burning hydrogen. Also, the 
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object coitted three sUealts of Hebt vbleb Baiotalned a 

respect to’the oalo light. Beyers observed the pbeDomepoD from OJIO until OWO. 
Be added, "I vas under the le-pressloc that the object yas foUovlng^Jce because 
each tloe I stopped the car to vatch it, it Increased its altitude. 

DABOKEY, FREhCH VEST AFRICA 

IAJMIBOUS FLnNG BODY SIGHTED AT DJOOOU -- Dakar, Par is-Dakar, 2 Nov 53 

At about 2330 hours on 11 October 1953, Moy residents of DJogou in north- 
vest Dabooey observed in the sky an oblong-shaped, 

a high speed tovsrd the north, at an 8lt«Mdc of about 1,500 Bfttere and on a 
borUonUl plane. This is the flrst.Teported sighting of a so-called flying 
saucer over Daboffley. 


CELESTIAL DISK CHANOES FORM -- Bordeaux,-Sud-Ouest, 12 Dec 53 

At about 15*^5 hours on-9 December, Charles Buaut, a carpenter froo 
Eoilion, Gironde Departoent, observed a' luminousr gQld.eo, round f 
ttotiooless at a high altitude. After 10 minutes. It changed ^sitJon Doleeleesly 
and assumed the form of several horseshoes, measurlog.about 100 meters in dia- 
meter, enveloped in'smoke trails. ThWthe entire pbeoemenon disappeared; 

Several other persons reported having seen it at the timb iodlcated above. _ 

At approximately the same time as Husutnsade his observation, e man ca^d 

Simooneau and his vlfe, from Surgeres, CbarebVe-Harltloe _ 

round object in the sky. flew.at 

« great speed from north to south. 

KOIXim vaiTE DISK SlGHTED^^Blce7Rl^'Ma«0j“^ 

Recently, Kadet, a civil servant of Montlucon,- AUier Depar^ent, sighted 
a hrllllanUy luminous vhite disk in the sky at approximately 2100 hours. It 
vas visible, for 2 minutes, then traveled off- at a great speed and disappeared, 
vithout sc?mlcg to change Itsaltltude, in the directien^of the^Auvergne Koun- 
tains. A short while.later, Madet sav a_red, crescent-shaped object vhich > 
appeared to be three times as large as the moon in its first quarter. The object 
disappeared at a very great speed tovard tbe southwest. 

UNIDEOTTFIED AIRCRAFT AT MABIGRARE AIRFIEID r- Rice, Ricc-KatlO, 9 5*^ 

. .Shortly after 2100 hours on U January, a round, luminous machine, coming 
from the south, landed at the kaxignane airfield in.Bouches-du-Rhoce Department. 
There vas only one witness present at the field. The Mcbine disappeared while 
^le was teUphonlng the control tower.-Careful scrutiny of the runyay in the 
morning nurLd up a few pieces of metellic debris. The witness' story was con- 
firmed by that of a Marseilles resident who, driving from Arles to Marseilles 
saw'A i'arge,: round, reddls^ fiery ball in the sky, but pUced the time at 
2245 hours. 










LUMINOUS FLYING BODY SIGfflED AT DJOOOU - Pater, Par Is-Pater, 2 Nov 53 

At about 2330 hours 00 11 October 1953, oaoF resideots of DJogou in oorth- 
veet Dahooey ohserveiJ In •the sVy an obloug- 5 hap€d, luTDlDOMS object 
a high speed tovard the oorth, at an altitude of about 1,500 meters ^ ® 
horliooUl plane. This is the first reported sighting of a so-called flying 
Esueer over Pahoffiey. 


FRAECE 


CEI^S'TXAL disk changes form — Bordeaux, Sud-Ouest, 12 PeC 53 

At about 151^5 hours on 9 December,- Charles Huaut, a carpenter fr^ Saiot- 
ErollioD, Gironde Department, observed a luminous, golden, round P®'*” . 

aotioDlcss at a high altitude. After 10 minutes. It changed ^sition noiselessly 
end assumed the form of several horseshoes, measuring about 100 meters in die- 
meter, enveloped in'smoke trails. Then the entire phenomenon disappeared. 

Several other persons reported having seen it at theindicated above. 

At approximately the same time as Hu5-ut made Ms observation, a man oamed 
Sioonneau and his wife, from Surgeres, Charenle-Maritime Department, saw a 
round object Id the sVy. ItTglouedyith.the colors of the ralohov end-flev.at 

a great speed from north to south. 

BRIIXIANT VHITE DISK SIGHTED '^ Nice', Hlce-Katin, 12 Dec 53 

Becently, Hadet, a civil servant of Mootluco'o, AUier 
a brilliantly luminous vbite dlsTc-lS-the sky_^pprM?wtely v 

vas Tisibtefor 2 minutes, then traveled-off-at-§- 0 ^at speed and disappeared, 
vllhout setmlng to-change-its. altitude, .io the direction of 
. tains. A short vhile later,-Kadet sav a red,-^escent. 6 bar«d object vhich ,.. . 
appeared to be three times as laygeia s : the oooojp Its fir st quarter. The object 
disappesred at a very great speed toward.the southwest. 


UNIPEN’XIFnn) AIRCRAiT AT MARIGNANE AIRFIEU) r* Nice, Nice-Matln, 9 5*1 

. Shortly after 2100 hour. 8 . on. U japu^, a r oundr j^^o^s machine, cooing " 
from the soJth, landed at the Marignane ‘ 

There vss only one witness present at the field. The disappeared while 

'ht vas telephoning the control tower. Careful scrutte^of the 
morning turLd up a f-- 

firmed by that of a Marseilles resident who, driving from Arles to K^seilles 
saw a largeround, redd IsM" fier/ placed the time at 

2245 hours.' 


— 2 -. 








ROUND 7LYIRG OBJEGT SIGHTEI) AT I,UIffiVILLE -- Nice, Blce->latln, 10 J&b 5^' - 

Ttiree *re 8 ldeDts of Luoeville, Keurtbe-el-Moselle Departtoent^ clBin to 
bare «eeo a rouDd object fljrtog froo north to south at about 0600 hours on 
9 January. The object fle^ oore elovly than a Jet plane and left a luolnous 
yellow trail- It flew noiselessly, althpugh appearins to be at a low altitude. 
Several students of the College.de lunevjlle also saw the object. 

unexplained PSENOKSNON in puy- de-dome ^ sky -■« Nice7 Klee-Katin, 10 Jao 5** 

Oo the woroiDg of 8 January, the residents of tbe small haolet of KooUia- 
Icix, In the coflSBune of Chambon-sur-Iac, Department of ^y-de-Dome, were awabened 
by the sound of an airplane DJotor. Tb^Oise lasterrroo 0530 to 0730 hours. 

A large greenish flash was seen and tbe i»l«p etoiped. Tbe Alx-cn-Provence ground 
station bad received no distress calls from aircraft. 


EXPIOSIOS IN SKY BREAKS VaNDOWS AT DIEPK — St 0 chbolS 7 Dagens Kyhetcr, 8 Jan 5*» 


Paris (TT^AFP) — IhhabitaDts of Dieppe vere-avabened early on the teomlog 
of 7 January by a loud crash, accompanied by a dazzling light in the sVy. The 
-explosioc was so powerful that doors were throvD ajar and many ylndow panes were 
broken. 


• Up. to DOW, no explanation for the"phenomenon has been found ._AirallyayiB^_ 
in Orehles, near tbe Eele lao frontier j- claims tbatyat-about t he same time as 
the explosion he saw a luminous flying s^uc.er tct os r tb_e at a very great . 

speed, ^ 


• SWEDEN, DENMARK V - 

SWEDISH METEOR EXPFJ^T IMPORTS.T01SkTDISJaL.DEJ^.SE_SIAFF^^StockholorJ^e«*^ 
Hybeter, 27 5^ . 

Meteor expert Eertil Lindblad of tbT Lund Observatory has subioitted a reas¬ 
suring report to the Swedish Defense Staff, regarding the flying eoucer whi ch 
a Transsir Ainines pilot, Capt Ulf“CBfistlerhS50ir,“ reported he saw on 1? Decem¬ 
ber over Hassleholm ^nd the large meteor sighted over southern Sweden, Bornholm, 
and DeomarVon 9 January, [For loforoatioo on the meteor, see last story in 
this section.] In this report, Llndblad, who holds that the H^sslcboloi flying 
saucer may well have been a meteor," "gave the scientificfexplanation, from a 
military point of view, of the suspicious fact that most;of tbe balls of fire 
fly in from the cast." 


UKUSmiLY LARGE IffiTEOB SIGm’ED OVER lARGE lORTIORS OF DEK-URK -- Stockholm, 
Sveoska Dagbladet, 6 Dec 53 > ‘ ' 

• Copenhagen, 5 December — An unusually large meteor vas observed today 
over large portions of Denmark at 1650 hours. Tbe first reports came from 
sortb Jutland where the meteor vas seen moving In a southwesterly direction at 
e very high; altltuoe. It a brilliant cigar-shapcj nucleus anc .i Icr.g 
trail,' The,sighting of e meteor at the same time ns the sighting io JutlanJ 
was reported from Balslngborg, Sweden, from Bornholm, and from the area around 
the Danlsh-Geriaaa frontier. 





USEXFIAIKED PHEHOmwON IH PUY-PE-DOl-E iSlQf -» Rice, Rice-Katin, 10 Jan JU 

Oo the BorolDg of 8 January, the residents of the small hamlet of Kontba- 
leix, lo the coamioe of Cbaohon-sur*lac, Department of Puy-de-Dome, vere avahenea 
by the sound of on airplane n>otor. The noise lasted from 0530 to 0730 hours, 

A large greenish flash vas seen and the poiiy stopped. The Alx-en-Provence ground 
station had received no distress calls from aircraft. 


EXPLOSION IN SKT BREAKS WINIKJWS AT DIEPPE -- Stockholm, Dogens Ryhetcr, 8 Jen 5*^ 

Paris (TT^AFP) — Inhabitants of DieppcTrere-avakenea early on the toornlcg 
of ^ January by a loud crasb^ accoo^aDiad by a dazzling Tight Id the sVy^ The 
^explosion ^-as so poverful that doors vere thrown a^r and many window panes vere 
broken. 

• Up, to Dov, DO explanation for the phenomenon has been found. A railvayman 
in Orchles, near the Belgian frontier, claims tbat'et>about the same time as 
the explosion he cav a luminous flying.saucer, cross the sky at a very great . 
speed, ' _ 


. . SVEDERri>£>^M^~-”' " - ■ •• • 

SWEDISH METEOR EXPERT REPORTS TO SWEDISH DEyENSESTApT --Stockholm, Dagens 
Byheter, 27 Jan 5** 

Meteor expert Bertll Modblid of the Lund Observatory has submitted a reas¬ 
suring report to the Swedish Defense Staff,-fepfdlog the flying saucer which_ 

a Traoeair Aixlioes pilot, Capt UrfChrlstlernsson, reported, he sav oo l^ecem- 
ber over Eass lehol a end the large meteor sighted over southern Sweden, Bornholm, 
and Deomark^n 9 January. tPoflhfcrmatiCD on the meteor, .see last story in - 
this section.] In this report, Undblad, vbo-holds that.jtbe. BSseleholm flying 
saucer may veil have been a meteor^ *'gave"the scientific‘explanation, from a 
military point of view, of the"suspicious fact’that most of the balls of fire 
fly in from the east," 


UKUSUAI.IY lARGE METEOR SIGB3ED'OVER LARGE FDRTIONS OF DEM-WRK -- Stockholm,-. 
Sveoska Dagbladet, 6 Dec 53 • • * • ? ‘ 


Copenbageo, 5 December An unusually large meteor yas. observed to^y 

over large portions of Denojark at-l650 h6ursTh^first reports ca me from 
north Jutland vhere the meteor_.vas_6eeD.„iDoyiDg .In a southuesterly direction at... 
a very high; altituue. It pad a brilliant cigar - shaped :^>ucleus and ^ lv:;g 
trail.' The .sighting-of a meteor at the same time ee the sighting in Jutland 
vas reported from HalslDgborg-,-Swedetr^'fromrBornholm, end from the area around 
the Danlsb-Cerman frontier. 









lARGB METEOR lOCPLODES Stociholn, Pageos Kyheier10 Jan 5** 

A larpe ball of fire vMch vas seen over large parts cf SWoc, Bleltlegc, 
Ss^aalana, and vest coast of Svedeo passed through tbe Sty over Lund at ^pced 
of about 10,000 bilooieters per hour at about l6l6 hours on 9 January. The ball 
disappeared Id a vesterly dlrectlOQ and emitted a long trail of sperhs. Accord¬ 
ing to reports from Denoark, the ball appeared to have exploded over COpeohagea, 
lefvlng e smoke formation uhieh remaited for 10 minutes. _S5me ^ 

& let plane had exploded and others thought It vas a flying saucer. Reports 
streamed into the Svedish Air Force from all oversouthern Svedeo. ■ 

Accordlng'lo BertU Undblad of the Luhd-Cbservatory uho vltneseed the 
phenomenon, there is' no doubt that it ua& a meteor vlth an ap^renl dlaset^ _ _ 

of one third that of the moon and a luml^slty of the mooD. The trail of the_ 

meteor vas photographed at the ohservatoryri pbserver^KieUen, at 
Observatory in Aarhus, Denmark,, received reports of the meteor from Aarhus 
CopenhageZ He Is not of the opinion that It exploded over Copenhagen hut thinks 
that the.explosion might have taken place 100 klloocters evay, jThe article , 
also contains a request by Bertll Lindblad-that persons vho saw the meteor, suh- 
Bit vritten discriptions of It to him. 3- _ . . ' . 

IARGE KBTBOR EXPIODED OVER SOlfTEBRS BALIAID - - Stockho3o, -I»geDS Hybeter, 13 Jan'5 

The large-oeteoc sighted on -9 January clearly exploded, at a great altitude 

over southern. BallaDd—PrelitDiDary:calcinsU^s .6bw th^_the meteor^vas trave^l- 

log in a general cast-vest direction and exploded in a shover of 

forested area hetweeo Koared and Karksryd. (Above request.by Bertil Liodblad 

repeated in this article.] 


VEST .GERMAKY.. 


FLYIHG OBJECT lEAVES TRAIL OF FIRE--- Hamburg, Bsmburger Abendblatt, 7 Dec 53 

On 5 Decemb'fer at iSlO hours, a strange flying object vas observed over Bad 
Oldesloe [about 20 miles vest of Luebeck]. Eyewitnessee report that it v-as - 
flying at an altitude of 5,000 to 6,000 meters and from northeast to eouthvest. 
A trail of fire, as from a rocket, could clearly be distinguished at the 
and on the side of the object. A police patrol vhlch-observed the object stated 
that is vas elongated and smaller than an airplane. 


-E-HD 







disaspear^a in ® vesterly directloo and tcoitted a long ^ralJ. ox eparRc. «vvwu- 
iL to reports froa ’Oenaari, the ball appeared to have exploded over Copenhagen, 
leaving a sooke Xormtlon vhlch reoaloedfor 10 ©tnutee. Sose persons thought 
a let plane had exploded and others thought it vas a flying Beucer, Reports 
strcaised into the Svediah Air Force from all over southern Svedeo, • 

According to Bertll Llndblad of the Lund'Observatory vho vltnessed the ■ 
phenooeooo, there Is po doubt that it vas e " 

of one third that of the Boon and a luniksIty of the ^ 

oeteor vas pholographcd at the observatory. Observer Rlelsen, at 
Observatory In Aarhus, CeniDark,, received reports of the oeteor fr^ Aarhus sod 
Copenhagen. He is not of the opinion that It explod-d over Copentegen but thinks 
that the,explosion night have taken place 100 klloocters avay. (The article 
also contains a request by Bertll Llhdblad tbfit persons vho saw tbe meteor, sub- 
Bit vritten discripttons of it to him.] ^ 

LARGE KSTEOR EXPLODED OVER SOUTHERN EALIAfDT^Stockholn, Dageos Rybeler, 13 Jen 5h 

The large neteca: sighted on 9 January clearly exploded a preat «Hltude_ 
over southern-Hallead. prellalnary^calcul^oos:sb ov that t he ncteor^vas travel¬ 
ing in a general cast-vegt direction end exploded in a shower of 
forested area between Knared and Karkaryd. (A^V^r^sVby Bertil UodbUd 

repeated in this article.) 


FLYING OBJECT 


lEAVSS TRAIL QP FIRE Haeb uTg. HaiBburger.-AbeodhlaU, 7 Dec 53 


Od 5 December at l6lt0 hours, a strange flying object vas observed over Bad 
Oldesloe [about 20 olles-vest-of Luebeck). Ey^itoe sses re port that it vas 
flying at an altitude of 5,000'tb‘6,000“Beters and frcromortheast to-southwest. 

A trail of fire, as from a rocket, could elearly..be distinguished at.the.re^ ^ 
and on the side of the object. A police.patrol vhlch observed the object stated 
that is vas elongated end smaller than an airplane.. 
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’ StGIff Dj GS OF UWrDECTIFIEirFLYrNO 'OBJE<?rS 
• ^ lo: JUNE^ l- 9: JIJLY 195j* 

WIDiamFIfl) OWECfs rac^AAPHKD in FINLAND”DURING ArTO’AFTER ECLIPSE-------- 

EelElo^, Belslngln. Sanoinat,-!! Jul 5U - - 

Several “photographs of an unidentified object in the sky vere taken in 
Helsinki during'the eclipse on. JO June 195 l^“ According to informed circles, a 
round object vhlch appears on the jobotographs le not the moon or a cloud. One 
photograph differs from t,be others la that the upper edge of the object is 
-llluBlnated aa If the sun vere shining on a hard surface. The center of the 
object appears as a dark blotch. [The photograph described is ahovn In source.] 


Helsinki, Eelslngln Sanomat', 12 Jul'5*l 

' ‘.A .strange object vas photographed in the aky in Haarlanhaaina iraoedlstely 

after the aun vas In full Ti«V, folloving the eclipse on 30 June 195*i- The cigar- 
shaped object appeared on several pictures taken consecutively. IA photograph of 
'the object is fehovn’ln courte,l 

- RBPCiKP lATER SIGHTING lit FUflAND -- Helsinki, Helslngln Sanomat, 15 Jul 5*» 

On 111 July 195 !*, an uaide-atlfled, oblong object vas sighted at FuUtklia, - . 

flying [aouthuestl in the direction of Haapayesl-Nlvala. The. object, vhlch vas 
flying very high, appeared grey froa the rear and very.bright from the 
The object vas in Tlev for several minutes and vas flying vlth the speed of an 
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* SIGHTINGS OF UKIPERTiymryLYIRG (EJECTS 

UNIDENWIED OBJECTS PBOaOGRAPHED“IS FINLy®“pUBING AW) AITER^^^ — 

Belsln^, HelsiBgIn Sfijiomat, ll Jur54 

Several >hotogT-aphs ct an uDldeDtifiad object In-taken In 
Eel^^lnkl auxlng-tbe eclipse OR-SO June 195lj. According to infonaed circles/a 
round object vMcb appears on the photographs Is not the aooo or a cloud. One 
photograph differs from the others In that the upper e^ of the object Is - 

-IlluBlnated as If the son vere 6hli ubg~on a bard surfa-ce. 'Ibe center of the .- 

object appears as a dark blotch.-^[TSelpbotograph described is shovn-in source.-J- -- 


Eelslokl; Belsingin Sanomaf, 12 Jul i 

strange object ws photographed “in the sky In Ksarlenh^ina lamedlaiely 
after the sun vas in full Tiet, folldwlh^th^eclipse on 30 Juhe-l??’*• The cigar- _ 
shaped object appeared on several pictures taken consecutively^ lA photograph of 
'ihie object is ^bovh* Jn sourte. ] 

:,i 

- REPORT UTER SIGBTING IR FIRIAND -- Belilhkl, Hel5lh|ln"SaboMt, 35 Jul 5^ 


On 14 July 1954 , an uatdeutlfled^ cblon^object-rtB sighted at Pulkkiia, - - : 
flying Uouthwestl in the direction of Baa pave slrKIWla/ The object, vhlch vas 
flying very high, appeared grey ffga the-irear and ver y bright froo the side. 

The object vas in view fer'several minutes and vas flying Vlth the speed of an 
ordinary plane. 
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UBItiENTIFIiD FiYIHG OBJEWS FI1>5ED JH NORWAY DUfllfW ECLIPSE — Oslo, ATtetposUn, 

6 Jul 54 (PK edition) 

Color motion pictures of unidentified flying objects were obtained by photo- 
grapher Johnny BJoernulf during the recent total eclipse of the aua. The pictures, 
vblch were obtained from an airplane flying at an altitude of 4,500 rnflters, ehov 
tvo shining disks vlth condencatloa trails moTlng at great speed In the dlrecUoo 
opposite to that oi* the plane. -(Photographs are shpyn lo. source.J 


IWIBESTITIED FLYUJO OBJECT SIOBTED IN AUSTRIA -- Salzburg, Salzburger Kachrichte.n, 
10 Jun 54 

A contractor In IXallein, Austria, reported to the gendanserle that he and 
tvo other tuen sighted a strange object In^he sT^.over the Tenneo Kountalns shortly 
after Didnlght on 7 June 1954. TS^bJect vss gleaalng red and appeared to have a 
diagonal streak across its It‘ seemed ‘to be about three times as large, as Venus 
and moved spesoodically in a vertical and then a horizontal direction. The object 
vas in vlev (or 2 hours. 


--E N D- 


tieSAST S0Bjai_AM3..MEA COOLS 



USIDH«TIflS» miNG OBJEOr SIGHTED ER AUSTRIA — Salzfeure, Salzburger Nacbrlcbten, 

10 Jun 5^^ 

A contractor In Eslleln, Anstria, reported to the gendarmerie that he end 
tvo other pien sighted a strange object In^he sky orer the Tenoeo Kountalns shortly 
after midnight on 7 June 1954. The object vas gleaming red and appeared to hare a 
diagonal streak across it. It seemed’to be about three times as large as Venus 
and moved spasmodically In a vertical end then a horizontal direction. The object 
vas in vlev for 2 hours. 
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BAUi OF FIBS SEE« OVER BRUSSELS - Liege, ;U Monde-du TravaU, 10 Jan 5»» 

rve, *7 T^mTArv 1<3SU at 01.20 hours, a Sahena_pnot preparing to l^d at ^’la- 

reeT^: St«r thni he h.1 eeen the tern U^t 

vMch vas seen over Dieppe. 
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HON-ORBIT 


SIGRTING S OF UNIDgNTTFIED rLTX RQ^gjSjreCTS, 

" lO^SCEKBFR 1953-? 


westebk-euroke 


tTbe first three IteEcs in tMe f Wlndwa^at^Dltj^-") 

OO-W-29903 In the itCB entitled Explosion In. 


BAIi OF JIBS SEEN OVER ERUSSE 15 . -JAege^ 1^ jtoode du^ TO Jan 5*^ 

r.S.Ssl£iS 

trail. The phenoracnon *ffL the alirort authorities, 

vhich was seen over Dieppe. - - 


FIERY DISK S^R AT AR^ - Casahlanca, U Petit HorocelD, 8 Jan 5^ 

At approxinstely C*27 hours on 7 ^An observer 

a luminous trail, vas sighted Tii Arras, “ ^ Instant, after vMch 

stated that the dish resalned motionless iP the sky ror cm , 

it flev Bvay and disappeared over the borlion. 
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DIEPflS "ILYISG SAUCER” CALLED MSTECRITE — The Hague, Nieuwe Hoagsche Couraat, 

9 Jaji 

French (pBrle) aetroncwaerE are convinced that the object vhlch exploded 
over Dieppe recently vas an exceptionally large.jOGtco^rite • 


CBLESTLAL ^SE3^0ME^^0II AT GEMEAUX — Basel, Hatlonal-Zeltuiig, 11 Jan 

(afp) -- For a few seconds, IrdiaMtants ol Getaoaux, Cote d‘Or DepartCKDt^— 
recently (date and tiiae not given} observed in the sky a red ball surmounted by 
a triangle. The phenoffienon moved■on vithout leaving a trail. Hie came obser¬ 
vation vas reported by several wltnesces fron Uouvclles-les-Chaaplltte and 
Langras... - - - ' ;- 


KAST/AFRICA “ 


Algeria 

CIGAR-SHAPED OBJECT SEEN -- -Domla, L’Eveil du Caineroun, 10 Dec 53 

A cl gar-shaped object flying Wt^ard the northeast at a high altitude and. 
leaving a trail of smoke behind it was recently observed by thousands of people 
in several parts of Algeria, — 


LUMINOUS DISK SIGHTED OVER CONSTANTINE AREA Tunis, La Press© de Tunisle, 

16 Jan 5l» 

At 1030 hours on 12 January 195*»r & "flying saucer" crossed the sky over 
Saint Armud, In the CdDstahtlne“arear^ The phenomenon.was witnessed by cany 
persons, including Cunat (fnul, dlr«ctor“6f the Ecole. Clemenceau (Clemenceau 
Schooler and his staff and students—The weather was very good, and the visi¬ 
bility vas excellent;—The vitnesses described the object as a luminous disk 
moving from vest to east, leaving lohg“tratl6-6lmllar-to ribbons. Its speed- 
did not appear to be great, but It was it5>os5lble-to determine its altitude. 

It disappeared quickly over the horison. 


UNIDENTIFIED OBJECT OVtR ALGIERS — Algiers, Le Journal d'Alger, 28 Jan 5*^ 

According to statements by several cersonsj a round, luminous, j'ellov- 
orange object appeared in the sky over Algiers at 1525 boure oh 27 January 
195 UJ it vas moving in the direction ol Cap ISatifou. The object grew larger, 
until it vas tvo or three times the size of the sun; then it diminished In size 
and disappeared on the horizon, sinking, seemingly, into the sea. 




(AfT) — For a few Beconds, Inhabitants ol 0«meaux, Cote d'Or txjpartEent, 
recently [date and tlBO not given] observed in the sky a red ball surioounUd by 
a triangle. The ihenonsenoo nsoved on without leaving a trail. The same obser¬ 
vation VS6 reported by several vltsesses from Houvelles-les-Champlltte and 
Lacgras. 


■" NEAR EAST/AFRICA 


Algeria 


CIGAR-SHAPED OBJECT SEEN — Doiiala, L’Eveil du Caineroun, 10 Dec 53 

A cigar-shaped object flying tcrvard the northeast at a high altitude end 
leaving a trail of smoke behind It was recently observed by thousands of people 
in several parts of Algeria. 


UJMIh’OUS DISK SIGHTED OVER CONSTANTINE AREA -- Tunis ^ lA Presse de Tunis ie, 
l6 Jan 5 I 4 

At 1030 hours on 12 January 1^5« "flying saucer" crossed the sky over 
Saint Amnud, In the Constantine area.-- The^b^“Ots:trori“>»s witnessed by cany 
persons, including Cunat tfnul, director of the Ecole Clenenceau (Cleinenceau 
Schoo]f);-and his staff and students. Thrweather was very good, end the visi¬ 
bility was excellent. The witnesses described the object as a luminous disk 
moving from vest to east, leavlng.long~tfSlls similar to ribbon*. - Its speed 
did not appear to be.great, but It was imposslble^t^determiBe lts altitude. 

It disappeared quickly.over.the horiroo.. . .. , - 


UNIDBNTIITED OBJECT OVER'ALOIERS-^Algiers, U Journal d'Alger, 28 Jaa 51* 

According to Btateia?nts by several-persons, a round, luminous, yellow- 
orange object appeared in the sky over Algiers .at. 1525. l^urs-o'n: 27-J^^ry. 

195 ^i it was moving in the direction oi Cap Matifou. The object grew larger, 
until it was two-or three times the size. of.the sun; then it dimlniBhed In size 
and disappeared on the horizon, eli^ng, seeminglyInto-the sea.. 
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'’ FLYrNG SAUCER” THECgllSS-AKP-EXPERITg^ 
discusses ’•‘FLYme SAUCERS" - Dak^r, PSTie-IJAkatT, 12 Dec 53 

publl.h.J by tbb h stnff of tbe 

covered by cosmic energy are possible. ^t-icxe vas f 'v fpari®- 

pov^ea 0 / vw __ ^ I'Air de Salon (Salon Aeronautical SchoolJ, tiar^- 

s&shsshs 

issue of ^e Beirut daily newspaper L’Or lent. ] 

describes saucer EICPERIMPJRTS - Capetown, Die Lacdstem, 9 5“! 

A GbiMb nevspnicr [bot further Ihehtlfled) 

»lth Ceorje Klein fhoc^ ^’^wl^f’eaucer^ obf?y him frem 19 t.l to 

experlJiiental construction of _ - 1045 tjie first piloted "fly- 

1945 . Klein stated that he was^preeent when, i 9 5 a vithin 3 mio- 

ing saucer" took off and reached a spee ^ng designed hy Mlethe, vas 

■ me erperlmente hot a-othe’r, 

a disk-shaped aircraft, 135 feet in diameter, rotating ring, in the 

designed hy Kahenaohl and the crew. When tbe Soviets 

center of which was a round, statlonapr ca^n lor v ^ ..^win^ saucer" pro<- 

occupied Prague, the Cermaw orS^heiwohl enrhis assistants. Sch- 

ect (there) end nothi^ mofe Uviog. in Breslau, tbe Soviets 
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’'FLY ItiG SAUCER” iUSQRjSS AJTO 

DISCUSSES ‘TUrNa SAUCERS" Ualifir, Paris-Dakar, 32 Dec 53 

silllHsis 

issue of Beirut daily newspaper L»Om&t,] 

describes sauces EXPERIKEWTS - Capet 0 VQ,-pie-lAndstea, 9 Jan 5^ 

vltH Oeorse Kl«in, tmcu$ ttcrjao engllter^Dd 

experlceotal construction Of ^ j 3 ^ 01^5 x,lk first piloted "fly- 

I 9 U 5 . Klein stated that be vas preset when, j^^ur within 3 

ing saucer" took off ami reached^.a_ ?^e .- ,^--- .j_p -^^gigoed by Klethe, vas 

‘ utcs. The ^Icb did cot rotate; another, 

a disk-shaped aircraft, 135 f^t In i a larpe rotating ring, in the - 

designed by Baberroohl end Schrelver, consis -Vhen the Soviets 
center of which was a round, stationary cabin for the 

occupied Prague,-the orHahenDoU. and hls assistants. Sch- 

ect [there J and nothing Bo^e was . living. In Breslau, the Soviet 

Be ia.^portedly in the US at present. 
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rLYING DISK PATEKTSD -- Kaples, Tl Glornale, 12 Jan Jl* 


According to a Genoa nevepaper [cot further laentifled], the jatent office 
of the Genoa Chfimher of Cocuicrce has lesued a patent for a fljrins 
Sclplon<» Wattolln, 38, a Venetian naval fitter residing In Genoa. The Inven¬ 
tion IB patented as No I 65 of Patent PegUter 325. The disk vould cost in ex¬ 
cess of<5C^ Milton lire; it could attain a sj-eed of 3,000 kilometers per hour. 
Hattolln has offered his Inventlca to Italy, hut It has heeo turned dovn; be 
intends to emigrate and offer It eleevhere. 


The Fes dally iievspaj>er L e Courrler du Maroc , In its 12 January 195^ issue, 
stated that the disk vlU velgh 5 tons and will take off from a tover 18 meters 
hlBh It vUl consist of 8 disk-shaped plastic .ving, an aluoinura central sphere, 
and a cockpit containing tvo Jet enginerft The Stockholm dally newspaper Sto^- 
holms -Tidpingeo, on 12 January 195J»/ reported that Mattollo Is in contact with 
authorities.j ' ■ 


library sira,«rr ft arf-a code* 
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Hattolln has offered bis inventicQ to Italy, hut it has beeo tumea Qova; ne 
latends to emigrate and offer It eleevbere. 


The Kes dally oevspaper Le Courrler du Maroc , In its 12 January 1954 issue, 
stated that the disk vill vel^ 5 tons and vlll take, off from a tover 18 meters 
hlch It vin consist of a disk-shaped plastic vlng, an alumioiim central sphere 
and a cockpit containing tvo Jet cnglneslt The Stocl^olin dally cewsja^r St^- 
ho las-T ld nlDgeD , on 12 Janusry 1954 , reported that Mattolin Is In contact vnth 
USliuth'orlties-l 
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VEimy SWEPISH~AIRMEy OBSERVE/" 

DESCRIBE DI3Ki-^E.‘\PED~AXRCRAFT C3VER SKAAJffi _ 


/Tbe iBfomatloQ io~tbts rep ort v as taken f r^om three articles 

vblcb Afrw>ar^a;i5-th e liberal St^kboia dally , Dageos _ 

18, 19, ana 20 December 1953. IQ tbe rendition of tbe first tvo 
art Ides _{l8 and 19 De^ber), repetitions elements have been 
omitted. Tbe third article is given in fdl, 

■* Rumbers' in.pareatbeses_ _re^fer to_appeoaed source 



The chief pilot for Tr-aDsalr Airline^ PligbV Capta^n TJlf Christlerassoo,- 
aod bis flight neebanic, Olle JObansson, reported ttot on the afternoon of 
17 December 1953, vhUe fljrtng la a pC-3 oyer Skaane, they al^ted a ^ste- - - 
rioos circttlar metal object. flying to an opposite dlrect^o of t^m at ® 
estimated at about tbe sp eed of sonod— Tbe airmen estima ted that tbe object 
vas about 10 meters in diameter. • 


Captain Cbristiernssoo, at present enpl^d by Tran^air in flying tbe 
morning (Stockbolmi papers to southern Sveden, has vfry 

perience, having served as a Tolunteer vlth the RAP from 19^2-19*^6, flnisMng 
his service vitb the rank of wptain-.--Ee"“flev 30 mission against enemy terri¬ 
tory from'Kortb Africa and Italy._. 


Captain Chrlstiernsson made the follovlng statement to Dagens Wyfaeter: 

•I do not doubt for an Instant that it vas not a jet plane. Vbat 1 say vas a 
cempUtely unorthodox, metallic, symmetric, round object vbich ves willke any¬ 
thing I have seen before. The mysterious object appeared suddenly on the air 
route traveled by all controlled air traffic betveen Bulltofta and Broma alx-— 
fields tat Kalm5,aod Stockholm respectively!. I myself vas en route to Breoma. 
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VSmM SVEDISH AIKMHN OBSERVE, 

DISK^aj^HaTAiBCRAFT OVER S KAAIE 



/The InToroatloQ in this report vas taken from three articles 
vhlch appeared ib _the llberal Stpcmim d_ally> feseoaJgcter^PQ 

18 19, and 20 Decemher 1953* Innhe reDdltloQ"^f the first tvo _ 

articles (l8 ead-19 P^ettl?er)r«petltipo6 have heeo 

omitted. The third article Is given 

^ Kuinbe rs~In pare o the a e s: ref« torappehded s our ce 


The chief-pilot foFTransalr AlrTlDes, Fllsht Captain Ulf.ChrlstlernssoD, 
and his flight mechaolc, ..OUe Johans son, repor ted that on the-^terBOM_fif.^. - 
17 December 1953, vhUeTflylQ« io DC-S-over Skaane, they^slghUja. a ^ste- 
rious circular metal object nn*>e i™-o^slte direction of them at J 
estlJnatcd at about the. speed df sound. The air^h estimated that ..the.object, 
vas about 10 BieteTB-in-dlaBeter_,_:- 1 

Captain Christiernsson, at present emp lo^ye d_by Transalrrlu-flytPg thg 
morning CStockholm] papers-.to .■SO-UtMgQ. Syidep, **^^^*f " . 

perience, having served as a volunteer vUh_the ^ fromJ.9L2-19lv6, flnlsMng 
Ms service vtth the. rank_of_captaia^__He flev 30 nvissions against, enemy terri¬ 
tory Troto' north Africa ~aDd~It^y ♦ ~ ■ ”3 


Captain Chri9tiernsson_Baae3R^fdllwihg_8tateme^to Dag eas Hyfaetert 
"I do not doubt for an instant that It-^as-pot-a-Jet plane. Vhat I sav vas a 
canpletely unorthodox,-metalUc, symmetric, round object yhich vas ,unlike aay- 
tbtcg I have-seen before. The - mysterious object appewed, suddenly on the atr_ 
route traveled by all controlled air. traffic bctycea Builtofta and Bromaa - air¬ 
fields (at Kalm5 ^nd Sto-ekholm reso ectiv elyl . I myself va s en route to Branma- 
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Orer BSssleboln, I ,tav ao object — on ny right an^ ohliquely In front of ma, 
flying at a aomevhAt lover altitude vMeh at first I thought to he a jet 
plane. The silhouette vas thin and It approached me at a very high velocity. 

O.Ue Johansson and I have discussed the matter of its s^ed, and comparing Its 
speed vlth, for example, that of the "Flying Barrels" [J-29j, vs have estimated 
the speed to be about that of sound. The vbble business" took place fantastically 
quickly, but I believe that I vas able to see the object for 1* to 5 seconds. 

"When the object got closer, I vas able to ascertain that it vas symmetric 
and ttctsUlc. It Is very dlffi<:ult~t'o" de6crlbe_s&iDetSrh^that one has never , 

seen before, but I vould say that It looked like a flying lozenge.- The object- 

old not seem.to have a crew/ but seemed jnore to be”*" robot. When It passed 
under the wing [of the DC-SJ# I could no longer see ItThe mechanic, who vas 
able to observe It for five moreiBecord^7cbhflnnis“th“e“fact“ that It vas circular 
or possibly somewhat elliptical la fora. _^t- the_tlme_of_the.Incident, ve vere 
flying at an altitude of 2,?.50 meters and the cloud celling vas about. 1,500 
meters. Thus, the object should have been flying at_aa.altitude of between 
1,500 and 1,600 meters. Ve estimated.the site to be about 10 meters in dia¬ 
meter. It.left no eJdiaust or-condensation trail._i_ 

“Ve are both absoluteljLcbDvinced_that_lt could not have been a meteor,or 
other celestial pbeDOtaenoQ._Ve did not :see" any. distiTrei“ltgh1r but .were only. 
able to see that the object-had a metallic lustre.- Iiroedlately after“thTT6b- - -r- - 

servation, ve reported to~F5rio LJuagbyhed and to~ib'e~;re ^6hal~e ivil air, 
security service at BulltoftaT^Tbe'Cour6e-bfItFe3b'J ect.jWas_Yg Jth»soutbve8t. 

The whole thing happened 80-quickl^that'"ve could hot . have manag ed to ebao ge - 

course [ai^ follow th^bJ ect l ..." . * ___ 

. OUe Johansson's Ttateoent vas as follows; "I vas si^in^. forward in tbe“" 
right-hand scat of tbe-pllotis.cabin .vhen CaptelD-Chrlstlernsson pointed_to.Ybe__ .: 
object. What I saw vas an ellipse witlTsharp outlines Md“sc^'thlng between 
silver and white in color. I saw if"for".about”lOYeconds^ It~vas.approaching 
from the north In a direction opposite to our s^ at a speed Of about. 1,200 kilo- 
meters per hour. It vas flying ea tirel y-above^the-clouds._Pren Kalnd north¬ 

ward, we vere able to “see the: g roun d for onlyY f ^"myri^et^s and after that 
there va5,^cloud covering-all"the w ay t^St^k5olflr.~Ve"^re~fl ying at a speed, 

of about ^0 kilometers per houriziTen^^YutYs ."after_the" Incident, ve met an_ 

SAS (Scandinavian Airlines Systra) rC-4, Tberluponj ve estimated the object's 
speed at about three times that of the DC^7 Tl^r^s^^ed to be no flames or 
smoke trail frem the object. - Since we had the automatic pilot on, ve had no 
chance-to tttrn quickly enough to see where the object vent." 

The Defense Staff's short communique on the incidehV read as foUovs: 

"At 1^57 hours on Thursday, the crew on a civilian commercial plane observed, 

In the vicinity of Edsslebolm, an unknovn object vhlch moved at a high speed 
in a direction opposite to that of the plane. The object vas vieved for 6 to 
7 seconds.. At the time of the"incident/-there“vas clear weather at the alti¬ 
tude at which the plane vas flying. Because, of the low cloud ceiling, the 
Object could not have been seen from the ground. Within the knowledge of the 
Defense Staff, there was no Swedish plane in‘the eurea concerned at the time of 
the Incident. Investigation continues." l . ; 

4 . 

. Reports of "flying saucers" have arisen in both Europe and';^eTica:.oa 
countless occasions in recent years but, according to a statement'to Ds^bs 
Hy heter' by a member of the Staff, these observations ever .Skaane can be. • 

termed the-clearest and most‘‘detailed which heretofore have been made regarding- 

mysterious, unknown aircra«.’j[l) ’ 











"Vben the object got closer, 1 vas able to ascertala that it vas eynmetrlo 
and jaetelllc. It Is very difficult to describe something that one has never . 
seen before, but I vould say that it looked like a flying lozenge. The object 
did not seea.to have a crev, but seemed more to be a robot. When It pe5se4 ^ 
under tbe vlng [of the I)C-3J, I could no longer see it. The nechanie, vho vas 
able to observe It for five more seconds/ coaflrms the fact that It vas circular 
or possibly sosevhat elliptical in form, the time of tbe Incident, ve vere 
flying at an altitude of 2 ,?. 50 'lneters“nhd“the^lbud“e^eillDg“lias“ahout 1,500 
meters. Thus, the object should have been flying at an altitude of betvecn 
1,500 and 1,600 meters. We estimated-the size to be about 10 meters in dia¬ 
meter. It.left no cxhaxist or condensation trail. 

“We are both absolutely convinced.that it could not have been a meteor,or 
other celestial pbenOBjenon. We did not see any distinct light but vere only 
able to see that the object had a metallic lustre* Isssedlately after the ob¬ 
servation, ve reported to F5 in LJungbyhed and to the regional civil air. 
security service at Bulltofta.-The course Of “the object va^s^th-southvest. 

The vbole thing happened so <iulckly that ve could hot have Mhaged to change 
course [and follow the object)..." ' 

.Olle Johansson’s statement vas as follows: "I vas sitting_fbrwafd in tbe ' 
right-hand scat of the pilot's cabin vhen Captaln-Christiernsson pointed to the 
object. What I saw vas an ellipse with sharp out in gs and something between 
sliver and vhlte In color. I saw if for^bbut^lO seconds^^ZlItlwe spproachlng- 
from the north In a directionopposite to ours, at a speed of about 1,200 kilo¬ 
meters per hour. It vasflying ent ire ly above the clouds. From Malm® north¬ 
ward, ve vere able to see the, g round for bnly a fev m yrlaaeters and after that “ 
there vas cloud covering allTthTVay to:Stockholm.' Ve vere flying at a speed 
of about ^0 kilometers per hour, Ten.minutes^aft^'thnocid^ot, ve met an 
SAS (Scandinavian Airlines System) DC-47 Theriupon^, ve estliaate^ the object’s 
speed at about three times that of tbe DC^7“Tl^re se^ed to be no flames or 
smoke trail from the obJect«_Sihce we had the- automatic pilo t on/ ve had no 
chance to tCro quickly enough to see.where the obj ect vent." _ 

^ Defense Staff’s short coBmunique oa.the incldeht_r€ad_as follbvs~ r. 

"At 1457 hours on Thursday, the crev on a civllH^ c^ercial plane observed. 

In the vicinity of BSsslebolm, an unknovn obj ect-vhich moved at a bighjtpeed 
la a direction opposite to that of the planeiliTSeTbb j eet-Vas -Vtw ed~foF:<$~to_ " 

7 seconds.. At the time of the Incident, there-vas cleaj y eather at the alti- 
tude at which the plane -vas“flying, -• Because, ons^lov clo^T^Xingy' the” ^ ~ 
object could.not have been seen from the j bround._V1 thin the know ledge.of the -_ _ 

Defease S^ff, there was "no SvedishTplaae id-tbc area concerned at the time of-^_ 

the Incident. Investigation continues,-' - - 

. 

Reports of "flying saucers" have arisen in both Buroj)e"«uid'jtoeplca;M 
countless occasions in recent .yeers but,-according to a atateicent - to Da^^ns' . . 
Kyhetcr ' by a member of the Alx Staff;"^he6e-Observatlons-Over-.Skaane can he.-^ .-’- 
termed the clearest and most-detailed“vQchTheretofore have been inade regarding 
mysterious, uaknovn alrcraft7(l) ■ .- .r i ~ 
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Experts Say Ob,)ect Vas Diwllght Kcteorlt^ 

_ Both the Defense Staff ana the Air Staff vere vorkUg feverishly on 

Friaey (18 Decpnher) to solve the jayetery of the flyi^ / 

arrived at no definite result, hut the exports are mostly 
■ that the observed object vas a daylight meteorite. The possibility that 
vas a ballon or an unknown type of foreign aircraft is not ruled-out, bcTw~" 
ever. The theory of a meteorite vas put forth by one of the persons in 
Sveden best acquainted with the region, Bertil Llndblad of_the_obseiTetory In 

Ai^f^ording to Lindblad.:pr ecise ly in December the earth pa^jB_es a svj^ of_ 

meteors known as the Gemlnlds. The maximum occurred on 13 December. Studies 

of the meteors have shovm that Just at the^Ime of day - at vhich the Object vas. - -- 

seen -- about 1500 hoursthe meteors exi approaching the earth at an angle 
of 3 degrees which means that their p ath is ne^ly p^allel to the earth's 
surface. The direction of the'^teors' is from north to south with a dls- - 
placement of 17 degrees which also, seras to apree with the observations made. - 
In space, meteors bavV'a s^cd^df 36 Hioseiers p??. Second, h the 6peedj^8_^7_ ■: 

reduced very greatly when Ibey come Into the vicinity of the earth. I^has__ 

not heretofore been possible to observe meteors during the day so it l6"TSOt > n 

known how they look in daylight. Vhen the earth passed the same meteor svarm .. : . 
last year, a lone meteor was observed soie'days'after the.swarm had dlsap- • 1 

peered. That meteor vas-plalnl^-^tragglerT It vas cbserved.at_nlght,boy-_.- 

ever, and therefore-gave offla veai, rcd. glow"It“fell also af an•ehtire 1 y_ •- 

i different angle slnce it was a different time of day. : ' 

' Captain Kaileaius-of_tbe_D:efeh^elStaf.fr¥tated that other, posslble.exr _ 

; planet ions of the phenoaenooiha veznoVb.e e 0. vr i t te n ^f by -,aay.; aeapS < ^ To ha,':, - 

sure, no Swedish ball00ns-have be"^" sent up, but_ propaganda and veath^ “ 

-^-ioons-have been-sent upifr^both Cermany-and Denmark. : With the typej of . — 

end weather prevailing in recent days, it would have be en possible for a bal- 

loon to have been drlven-over Sii^enr^_Captein C^ieJilOrnsson and his jnechaplc; _ 

Olle Johansson, stated in”thTir-report that"the speed Of^the object approached 

that of sound; bovever^.therc is—great difficulty in ^^ging speeds of sudden^ 

appearing objects, even for experienced .obsery ersy mieolus,evented 

that If aballoco priorto its observation:had so^ed^to a great altitude, it 

might have lost some of itsIt^TTglvlng It a fj^t^fona . ^ - 

In some quarters, been regarded a s a _ 

* prank. The Defense Staff," howeveT7~does Boi ooj^ ider o prank. Christiernsson, 

on returning from another flig ht to KtOm S on mday, ga ve heated assurances that 
' his report vas the absolute truth. Be saldr"^^® be sure, I Joke a bit, but one 

does not Joke about thSngs llke this.-I Saw something and reported my obserya- 
tions. What it vas, I do not knOV."(2) 


Obje ct Stated to Be AdvertislnE Balloon 


The mysterious */lying loienge" Over HSsslebolni yas probably neither a ^ 
meteor nor a robot weapon. It vas more likely aii advertising balloon for-a ^ 
Skaane perfume firm. The object vas observed at 1500 on Thursday w DecemberJ 
and on the same day between 1200 and I3OO, Director Bertil Dahlstrta of Kalmd 
had been up at Asphult on Llnderodsaasen;-seme myriameters south of Basaleholm, 
• to relesxe 300 aJvertlslr.s'Walloons. * 


On Saturday evening (19 December) Dahlstr&a telephoned Dagens HSd^eter^S ._ 

Kslnd office and said, “With oU certainty, it is one of our baUoons which the 
flyers eav. . On Thursday-nCNsn, we sent up over 300 balloons of various colors. 

Their sizes varied from 15 to 30 centimeters in diameter. According^ to what • 













Svdden best acqualDted with the reglooi Bcrttl Lladblei of the observatory la 
LuDd> 

Aeeoraing to Lladblad, precisely la December the earth paesee a svara of 
meteors knovn os the OemiBids. The maximum occurred oa 13 December. Studies 
of the meteors shown that Just at the^ime of day at which the object was 
seen — about IJOO hours -- the meteors a?? approaching the-earth at an angle 
of 3 degrees which means that their path is newly parallel to the earth's 
surface. The direction of the meteors Is from north to south with a dis¬ 
placement of 17 degrees which also seems to agree with the observations made. 
In space, meteors have a.spced“of 36 kilometers per second, hut the speed Is 
reduced very gpreatly vhea-they^come^lntO Jthe vi_clnity_ef the earth. It has 
not heretofore been possible to observe meteors during the day so It la not . 
inovn how they look in daylight. Vhen:the--eafth-pftssed_,the same meteor swarm 
last year, a lone meteor was observed some days after.the swarm bad disap¬ 
peared. That meteor was plainly a stragSler^ It was observed at night,hcfw- 

- ever, and therefore gave off a weak, red glow_..It feU also aV an‘entirely •' 

different angle since it was a-different time of day. ' 


Captain KSUenius of the Defens^Staff stated that other possible ex - 
planations of the phenomenon_have:iiO_t_been_y:ritten ^^f _by any means. _ To be 
sure, BO Swedish balloons have been sent up,Jbu^ projpaganda and weather bal¬ 
loons have been sent up frcm hoth Geni&ny and Denmark. With -the typeiO^f - 

and weather prevailing in recent dSW^l t-Wuld bee n possible for a - 

loon to have been driven-ovei^ Sweden^ CapUln Chrlstlernsson and his. jncchaMc} 
one Johansson, stated“Ihitheir. reportthe object approached 
that of soundj however,-^there-i8 great.io. judging^ pe^d_s^o.f f'ld<jenjjr ._ _ 
appearing objects, even for experle-DC^^Aryc rsV- CaptaiD Kdllepl^^ Cheated . . 
that if aballocD prior to Its observation bad soared to a great ^titude, it 
Bight have lost sose-'Of itsVgas; giving it a flat form. . ' • - - 


In some quarters^Captain Christiernsson’s report has.been regarded as a 
prank. The Defense Staff,-hWeW^d^'~D0tcb5s lder it a prank—Chrlstler ns sou 
on returning from another flight .to KalmS ojtt_^i’day, ^ye heated assurances 
bis report was the ahsolut^truth—He-wid 7 “"To be sure, I-JoXc ^ hit, but one 
does not Joke about things llke^thls^ I saw something and reported my obserra¬ 
tions. What it was, I“db:hdf:kn0w.r(2) 


Object Sta t ed to Be AdvertistDR Balloon ,,_“7^ 

The mysterious "flying loseege" over s^eho^. was probablyjaeltherx_^_ 

meteor nor a robot weapon, it “was more llktiy aii "adv^tislng h^oon .fOT*a 
Skaane perfume flrniT^The^VJ^t was obTervedtit IJOO on Thursday {17 December; 
and on the same day-between 1200 ana 1300, Director BC^ftil Dahls trfto of Kalmd 
had been up at Asphult on Lihderodsaasen, some myrlamcters oouth of .'Ea^.leholn, 
.to release 3^ advert Is Inj ^'allooas. ^ . 

,. ' ’ ■ ■ ' .. 

On Saturday eveedng (1? December) Dahlstr&m telephoned Page ns Kyfaeter'S 
KMmO office and said, “Wrth“^“c«taihty7 iVis one of our balloons which the 
flyers saw. .On Thursday; noon, ve^sest up over 3D0 balloons cf various colors. 
Their sites varied ffM“I5 t^30 ceDtimeters in dlaji^ter. According to what • 
ve ItDow froia previous oceasthe 'bsHoons ought to risft 1>000 meters wid 
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mayte still higher, depenaine on the veather. To cacb halloon vrs attached an 
advertlseWat card vhich the finder vas to return to the finn In KalzD& In ex¬ 
change for a bottle of cologne* Soac cards have already hcen returned frcn 
finders with addresses in Eflssleholm^ so it Is clear that the hallooos were 
driven by the prevailing winds to the place where the flyers observed the mys¬ 
terious lozenge." - 

As of Saturday evenlngrthe Air-Staffed Id not know about the Skaane bal¬ 
loons. On the other haad^ the Air Staff had reeelv^ a telephone call, from an¬ 
other person in Malmd, radio technician tundbled. On the day before - the oh.-„. 
servation (l6 December), he had sent u p three weather balloo ns of a current 
ttodel. The“wlnd was so strong and in such a direction tha^ it Is not likely 
that any of the three balloons could hAve rejnaiucd over Skaane, Heteorologlcal 
balloons arc from 1 to 2 meters in“dlamet^. 

than ^teorologic^talloons,couAd,through angles of refraction and radlation 
of light, take on the appearance -and s 1 fe“vMch Captain01^1 stiernsson. reported, 
the object to be, is a question which cannot be answered until detailed cal¬ 
culations are Bade. VeTy-llhel y, jc,o mposlVei)hotosraphs and other tec^ques 
viU be utilized to determine-the "mat ter. ____ ______ . . * 

So new obsefretlons haTe~been rep orted- durin g Saturday (19 December) , and 
the experts are now working -Vith_the_ii»terlalZvMth’jt®e_ilL earlierTelephone 
calls have been received frM a nvaaber of ^efsong vlth jiw t heoriespaone- of 
which will be tested, la=the meaDtitte," the_ba llobD~ tbeory $eemito_have-been_ 
strengthened through the~iat'e'8t~: re port s'! frcm Skaane. ( 3) 
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loons, tto the other haaj, the Air Staff had received a telephone call from an¬ 
other person la KalmS, radio technician Lacdhlad;-On-the day before the oh- 
• servatlcn {l6 DecMjher)> be had sent up three veather balloons of a current 
'model. The vlnd vas so strong and In such a direction that it is not likely 
that any of the three balloons could have remained over Skaane. Meteorological 
balloons are from 1 to 2 meters in dia]net|jr. - 

Whether the perfume advertising balloons, which are considerably amaller 
than meteorological balloons, could, through angles of refraction and radiation 
of light, take on the appcarance-andiBlte vbich Captain Chrletiernsson reported 
the object to be, is a question vhlch cannot he ansvered until detailed cal¬ 
culations are made. Very likely, composite photographs end other tec^ques 
Vi 11 be utilised to determine the matter. _ ^ 

No nev observations have been rep ort ed durin g Saturda y^ (19 December), and 
the experts are nov vorklng vtth the material vMeh came in earlier. Telephone 
calls have been received from a numbefTof persons with nev theories, some of 
vhlch will be tested. IhTtbe' meantime,-the b4llooh“theory seems to have been 
strengthened through the latest re ports from Skaane.(3) 


1 .^ Dageos Nybeter, 18 Dec 53 
. 2- Ibid rr 19 ~ P^ S 3 _ = 

. 3. Ib-id772CrD^53-r 
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SIGHTINGS O f V BIDEWrgIKD FLYIKQ'OBJeCTS 


AODITIOSAL VITKBSSES TO PREVIOUS SIGHTINGS* IN'SW^DEN - StOcXholmrS^enslsa 
Dagbladet, I 8 May 54 - 

Luleaa -- A snovstoiia oa IT Ka y aade It j jjposslble for_the Gaelllvare 
police to Investigate the celestial object s vbl cb vere rccentlyiseen In various 
places in northem Norrbotten Province. Tfie police do not tbink that the ob¬ 
jects were meteorological balloons but do not have any theories to account for 
the sightings. The latest eyewitness account vas given by Valdemar Tllnentalo 
from Kuusljaervi, who declared that he saw a silvery football-shaped object 
coming from the Finnish side of the boundary; It bad a fiery tail 70-CO meters 
long and appeared to descend to earth about halY a Xllometer from where he was. 
Jenny Karlsson^ another eyewitness, stated thslf she.saw a sphere-shaped ob¬ 
ject attached to a meter-long rod pass her at a distance of 4-5 meters UlcJ 
and coice to earth in the forest, a short dlstance from her. No traces of this 
object have been found. 


CELESTIAL OBJECT TO EE DUO UP IK DENKAJUt -•? Stochbolm, Svensha Dagbladct, 

24 Kay 5** 

lo the near future, an Investigation will be made to determine whether 
a flying object which landed in a field near Spjellerup about 6 months ago is 
a meteor, a shell, or some part of a "flying saucer."- The object I’lade a hole 
In the field about 3.5 meters deep and 25 centimeters in diameter and passed 
thiough a taick stratum of file -T The'cvner of the Iasi puslrei a long iron 
rod into the bole and determined that the object at the bottom is metallic. 

It is said that at the time the object descended to earth, there were quite a 
mfflber of unidentified flying objects over the area. Excavation of the object 
will be performed with assistance from the military. 





SIGHTIMGS OF UNIDSyfgKa) FLY IMG OBJECTS 


ADDITIONAL WITNESSES TO PREVIOUS SIGBTINOS.-IN SWEDEN -* Stockholm, SvenskA 
Daghladet, l8 May 5** 

L^ileaa - A snovstom on l? Kay nade It Impossible for the Gaelllvare 
police to investigate the celestial objects vhich vcre recently seen In various 
places In northern Korrbotteft Province. The police do not thick that the ob¬ 
jects vere meteorological balloons but do cOt have any theories to account for 
the sightings. The latest’eyeultness account vas given by Valdemar-TlineDtalo - 
from Kuusijaervl, vho declared that he sav a silvery foot ball -shaped object 
coming from the Finnish side of the bbuadary} ;:it_ba d_a_i:ie_ry_tall 70-80 meters 
long and appeared to descend to earth about half a kilometer from vhere. h^ vas. 

_Jenny Karlsson, another eyevltrijess, 8tated;_tbat she sa^^a sphere-shaped ob- . 

ject attached to a meter-long rod pass her at a distance of 4-5 meters .ls.lch_ . 
and come to earth la the fc^iTTrshort-distaisce fr<OT her. Ro ti^ces of tnls 
object have been found. 


CELESTIAI, OBJECT TO hS DUG'UP" IN DENMARK — Stockholm, Sven ska Dagbladet, 
2k May 5^ 


In the near future, an investigation vill be made to determine vhether 
a flying object vhich landed in a field near Spjellenip about 6 months ago Is 
a meteor, a shell, or some part of "a "f lying saucer." The ^Ject rade a hole 
in the field about 3-5 meters deep and 25 centimeters in diameter aid passed 
through a thick stratum of flintT^rhe cvTier of: the_.la-54-.?Mr*-i/ 
rod Into the hole and detentfined that the obj ect at thejbottom is metallic. 

It is said that at the time the object descended to eaTth, there were quite a 
number of unidentified flying Objects over the area. SKcav atloo of the object 
vill be performed vith assistance from the military. 
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SIGHT UmDEtfriKlLD CBAFT OVKR TAURUS MOUNTAm OF TURKEY Istanbul, Yenl Sabah, 

7 Kay 5** 

MersiD, 6 Kay 19^h Toaay, sp unWeDtlfled aircraft vas sighted by 
residents of the tovn of Her sin at approxifliately 1130 

appeared over the Taurus Mountains, seemed to be about 10 meters In . 

traveling la a straight line. It vas visible only for a fev minutes ana 
then disappeared. 

iraiDENTlPrFD FLTISO OBJECTS SEEN om WEST GERMANY Pouala, L’Evell du Cameroun, 
17 JuD 5*» 

Tvo unidentified flying objects vere reported to have been seen 
for about 10 seconds by a TTT-(Foste8, Te^^ graphe s, et Telephones, 
graph, and Telephone Service) engUesr anA 

«d Darmstadt, near the Rheln-Kaln Air Base. Thi^Jects vere described as 
gloving disks, vhlch descended almost vertically to a certain {unspeclfledJ 
distance above the earth at high spt.eA &na .then rose ^pld-Ji describing a 
parabola. US radar did not.plck_up the objects. - - - 

HeV York, K. Y. Staats-Zeltung.und.BeroldpiSOrJun 54_ 

Employees of various air lines at the Duess^l^orf^irport.Teeently ob¬ 
served a shiny, round object vhlch approached Aroa_the south at Mfih .spe.ed, 
then t.imed toward the vestrsod disappeafed above the 6,ep0.meter Overcast. 

An employee of the Condor aerlal-advertlslng-flmr vho happened to be vatch- 

ing a skywriter of his-fimTit the'time; called the object a— flying, sauc®? .. . 

and stated that It could TI5_trpfi5bibly -haTe been-an airplane,baUoon, or 
measuring device. Several other airport employees confirmed his observation. 


l.IO«iARY-SUSJECT i A»LA CODC5 



UNlDmJFIED miBO OBJrcrS SEEN OVEN WEST GERKANY - Do^ala, L'Evell du Caaercmtt, 
17 Jan 5*» 


Tvo uaideDtlfled flying ol>JcctB vere reported to have "been eeea recently 
for about 10 eeconds by a PTT (Postes, T«»egrapbe6, et Telephones, Post, Tele¬ 
graph, and Telephone Service) engineer and by another person betveen Frankfurt 
Ind PariDSladt, near the RhelD-Kaln Air toae. The objects yere described as 
gloving disks, vhteh descended almost-vertically to a certain {unspecified] 
distance above the earth at bl^ speed and then rose rapidly, describing a 
parabola. US radar did not pick up the objects. 


Hev Tork, S. Y. Staats-Zeitung und Herold, 20 JUn 5^* 

Employees of various air lines at the Duesseldorf airport‘recently ob¬ 
served a shiny, round object vhlcb approached from the south at high speed, 
then turned toward the vest, and disappeared above the 6,GG0-meter overcast.-- 
Ad employee of the Condor serial-advertising firm, vhp happened to be vatch- 
Ing a skywriter of hie firm at the time,” called the object a flying saucer 
and sUted that it could not possibly have been an airplaiie,balloon, or aerial 
aeasurlDg device. Several other airport employees confirmed his observatiOD. 
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. 00T^41S55 ... 

JIcQorcble Gor='.on II. -cher!?r 
li'iuse 'it x'.c,jvc£cnt.itlvc3 
V. aslslajjton 25, 0, C. 

l^c^r i.'r. '^chcrer; 

ThiQi y:;u loj? your l;ttcr cf 1> ^ej.tcmbjr 19S3 with v/Hich you . 
clccfiJ ii litter to you fFoiTi ThomAs if. £ick!ioi£. 

Th* c vestiona which If.h'Y^rais'«<l Li Ma letter to you 

ere largsiy outsMo cf the jurts-liclioa cX thi j /.geacy. ■icetioa iv2{t;) e£ 
the ^^.tlos3I■:?ccurity Act'cf i947^cvir;cV thit CIa shall have no police, 
subpeaa, lA'w»cn£or-cer.'ica»--powcrsF^or:iater3r.l-cecyrity fur.ctloa-a, Ja- ■ 
Bofjr as Mr, Eicl;l:cff:a,>peaf.s_iat-cr-C-.?.too in_‘aurj*iuir.s Ibe pyoblcor. of 
m.%ilfraui in conoectiorrAvith AdarnsUi's bcol'. entitles InsUr 

The Space flups , It wayii to be a problem c£ liv/.eoforcemeat. 

from y.'bich u'c c.re-5pccific-iily barrod-hy ctstuie*- 

Ciy\,a? a r.t«tter of policy, cccs net coaiment on the truth or falsity 
cf material ccPt'anctl in Itocks or oiher publichS'i slatftrr.ents, r.nU Uiorc»- 

fore it is nt.t in a position to cciTsir-ent cu Mr. /i<l3n\9hi'fi b:>oI\ or-the_ 

'.-il:thentlcL^/cf the pictures which It contains. 

The S-abjecl matter of btr. A^anipki’s book woulJ rnaear to be nriOra 
ia the iurUJiction of the l. cpartn.cnt of defense au'f the Nutional Science 
Ft;ur.-i.ition, mW it rjiMy be that you AVculd wish to refer seme cf these 
cue^tlons to them for ccmei':Vration. 

Mr, LteUbeff's letter le relurncJ-harewith for your files, 

V.'ith l-ia'^crt rce^ris, 

OGCjWLP/Mc (20 Sect, 55) 

Orig. - I Add. 

2 - cigner 

Z - Legislative Counsel w/basic 

1 - CSl v//cy of basic - -- 


Sincerely, 







. OCT 4 iS5S 

lionorible Gon^on I*, 

!ir>u:;e c£ r.c>vvc£crtt.illvc3 
V. asMn'jtoa 25» D, C. 

I'Jcar J.lr, >cbcr«r: 

Th^nk y::u (or your letter c( 1 j ^^ejitember 1553 with you 

clccc<J ii letter to you (rrrr. Tbou'-aa i'.icrbo;(. 

The cues tiona <vbich Mr. i:ic.J*r.(f h.:is reisedia hia letter to you 
ere lergtiy outehic c-f the juris'Hclioa o( thli ^cctioa l02{c*) of 

the :'ccurity Act c( 10»i7 ;;>rGvir;e6 th>t ;'MA shall hive no police, _ . 

tubpenft, liw»cn(crcerncnt pov/ers, cr latern.l-cecurity ftinctions, In¬ 
sofar as-V*r. nichboffappeara iarcrejtcd in puriuir,; the problcCT of 
m?.il (raui In ccnnecticn with Ceor'^e AdarnsUi*s booh eatiUca Incia* 

The Space .'hips • it wouii opi-Cat to be a .problem of liV/*e!>forcemeht,- 
item y/hlcU wc ire spcv;iC;call‘/-birrcdJ)y_£latavc, 

CL‘,a? c. rnstter of policy, cues not c>Tn*.rr.5nt cn the truth or falsity 
of materiel cc r.t nnctl in bocks or clher-oubliche-i stateu'.ants, and there¬ 
fore it la n'..t i-n a pos!t^o^ to corrsn'cnl cu A'r, Adcn'.siNi's book or the---—:-- . 

authenticity c( the pictures which it cont.uns. 

The subject mutter c(-Mr» Ad-e^nshl’a ba.oi*> would appear to be more 
In the jorisuictloir“of the i,-epartr;Tent-cfTJcfense cqJ th-i Njticn-\l ?^cieaco 

Foun-hition, :-.nd it rn«y be that ycu would wish to refer conie ef.thcio . _.. 

ouefctions to than\ for ceTJsider.vtioa. . . 

Mr, Licl.hcfC’s Ietier_i3_returne!Lhere-\vjth.for your files, 

V.'ithi.indect:reft^rd£. -i: ,. 

OGC:\VLP/5>lc (20 Sept. 55).. ..blncerely, 

Orig. - 1 Add. 

2 “ aigner i'f.i;:? 

2 - Legislative Counsel w/basic . . 

1 - CSI v//cy of basic —.'lion'.. L ullea 














.2* It is ro^^eaUd that tb»^ Cffisa of C??«r«tleirjt ;:; 
altosjjt to oVtsLa thla asiaagM^^ffly .-y^ <TTV*«iMg^V^ ^ 
tMS OffiCOm_ 

3. _ ?,eccrdiag should' 1»:s^“to:Sapp^0^^f/Si - 
for traasadttal to Pl^rsdds Jucd:51i5t5honifl>'^^^ 
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CO SX ^vu ftraij tida cr^ ^r.1■J,X*.uf Xv'Ccr^icd dc^b *Rv»i?at‘35 
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L»ic3Lj«. is sUtid ebe?« 
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Foa Jtcjri) ^ -— 

euxjTiJTi 5»<illn,’ of Cp?er-;.taoo?her« rocket r^jootfcU ; tna_- 

1 St ineitatlori of Air Torca f-cirntlflo f*rt5oiv. 

aow<?^I SvJ^^’a vvoUrvi of iba Upper Al:^^cpha•e_L^^^ _ 

i.c>*/r.^bcp ot tJrt . €t.'Arch U1xr«tonr» 

XUi^tr^llu^i .ftUUiVo VoMelcS* 2> 

o. rhSs >3c>v'i-vf3-fcr3fe in i5iV^rr??fcss!ioiiT^^. 

:4-:Sii3~s?ssi"‘" 

f ef ; Uhl-oo, vent lrrt?a i*bor»U>v, -c?^ 

jn. o. ,.p-v- Av v>^ y j;__ ^■» _ for itvor 

«. or «uiw« .vc^ _ 

- > 't t^^> JJ ' c-/-«i>^ motio-'» there »er« irt adcIlUon to 

Sil'J-icI cf rco.«oo,^W'Vsi« .^,ioa.v^^on?«ii_tK», 

<4y : ort« a: C, :.ivio»l t-ci^-nco .Ottndauon, etc. 

1 , V- eoorxO Uvo«ll*cussion of the flrat o::cra* 

:< 1 **ro 5 t!t v/e !^;.t t» at:rl7 of v :icb .V;>ii, oov 

S'- fc.i-.^io5«' « 

r.f'.AV-A.ic.. ■■ ■ •"■. «?. V:'/.50 tl-0 '•!•.■> W 

i’..,‘;rV;rv.'..r,»-.:n et-Ty-bW m-v-^ WIOW W us nllo» 






K5;:u;R'ii ns ^ *«»»*** ^ 

Rwiri laetlA*. »f t??or_<..taoc?liiir« foeSct itttati roA 

T • at t:^ i-.Tltatloi oJT »*lr Torc« f.clrrtlfio 
C»OpJ5^ieitl E.'*sJ t:» lOiSiStiC* tiitsTC-Or* 

?, TlUt roa;?. y>0 

Si: 5 £“:SirlS”SI“S:S/“"- 

!.-jl ia Ir.i'omilU r.i:::T<3rt<x't*.* 

In. O. .::, f<r • tJ^v-or- 

>. ;,(, tho 3Tc^'--c*>« mellSf, W 

•'1. 

t -1-?v^jHJ th^Ui«cu3Sion <»T tholfl?5t“*^>>nd* 

i-.^ L"a-rS. 1 S^ ■‘■^'*' 1 “ ‘ w 

fv »v . ..i*e rcGcajrc.VVii^ rtcursta* ‘T* ci-fd _ 

'iiii' .;^wc!i Kowwirnw* pss!ti> ** 

t ns •■ri'r»V.!:./s ’.'Vt v» a,;.rir5; «■*<■:= h'" ,*'' *=f" . 

?? “ v.r:^ 'o r"- l.;..;;:i 0-43 -« 

r;.,*:,.;^' /". i - 5 .-c:j"^J c*o to In eo;rfci:T,tlon wi W 

,4, .•l*'.'Vj:0 c* liil'C. CX^.'iE.l^l O. .^0_ J 

5 n- r ro'^ .-.ta :^v« t>'en re.-*Mo?c<l M 

Tl r.n - •• ?;;•> nt-. V::f 50 ti'O «.r.e *'U:l’*;: v^ich 

tw ;44^ 4ti;a^cL^■^^JS ^>0 roylo« *0 U5 mi.. 
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Oliutsfc BTi u 1-5 irauriMiiOT 

Vo li'; aU.io altlfeiSb..;■“'' 

€•'1 ci'Tiy I: J * j to o5 iiil ia ol' ltuco. itt #<3iolliflO 

l«:r>c?ani a ic^c:^n :ocviJt frra o 
is ttic« 6i a t-:U:on r*lUt;>tc of 

t>A rocirct c;;rr.io3 pourca oT i 32 ^ 4 *ar^nvaviOT ^ aa «? 

60 niT' S* Vr* - -::.n ,'-11 cxTiSlw^od his hrcoor.t^.ioa l^r CkAlia. 
tUt.Troa Jwo on» clYUii-T roc^^v research irlU 

' o c - <'v-r t, t'.c to l-'^ck of civilian «ron tho 

for 0 acc-fisivi o*V xrt:'! t;:tcaXi-^o vo .lola (.'--/)• -- 

^ rr. fitatoa tho Vat^TtoU of civlUe»:roj^ 

riVliv-n ict’. Ao o;v;li^?cS™ arxi- U oc. ' 

xiViiu.-.o r.-:-<.r3X-yr^svn:T>or„',- oc,^ * 

fjvp a ■• i ro •'.'i c lot tn' .• 7: 5r -w-* _et^ j.€3cribOQ t ho . **.* 

t;iroo-;r.;osca *o-foUcv»i 

M\ *• ^*^l 3 c*n* la crblt of t^ro^eaTrablelobjoct_ 

(iwtastrx^A^i;r\:il^h“c^ onicuiy or 

\ij rawiTr----- - 

<S) 7ho f.lr:cln^ in orbit or cn lintn»c'.Tt<^ T^cio. ■ 
■jvn rhVcicHlAhr sraU'!^^^^ plrOO -Vcia bO i __ 

OtwUr«T with a ver^ 

• ^rt s'ii'fvi* ■« vhdeh irill carry wCle.’ictcr*rK 

eS-‘t- u'-. * nolo ^cl'icvrtcrijx'-viu pro cess ^hroor.h nora 
ri^-itc’:[tcrrttc oe wolit teXovUion ant^ Mnclly a lolesco^ 

S’ iicl V Lo thlo viU to » rc»aot« 

controiicdrve'iiclc* “ 

(5) Vtl^flnftl of T;'i? viU U tiio ptttUoc !« 

orbit of “tt r»:,T«o(l wt^Xllto toMcXo*- 

6. '^r. V'i- -lo tstvviolscd tbet l!o of a 

or^lt v-s in ’ '’;r •’« fircb otca io t;>? rrocees. .lo OvO^ 

■ 'l! - f., - ••, ii ;y- f-sJ relative 

.'ivblr a in cor.-«tien vith t 

‘A-"*' r iv-i5'* 1' ''■' vvv fcf-ohy.TV «7^i - oa tV)n tho t trtb, v.^o ^ 

"ni 

•J*; i.a on clUicr rn cvraatos'ial or o i'ol&i* orbit, in regard V> 
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insire-n ;V^} Tohlclo (rhft3« 7), eald %ts% ih« 
pr*M>v^ t ill to of flcrU POIU':!® i^oMW* p3Ant8| 

tol<j-vri£lon, trft t-fX-'Liicul c-w;! n of w'tlcft Is *lr<>Ady veil alongi 
oricvHatiort oC the v- jiclc i^^orU *JVd of the imtrunrmUtlon 
owTlccj inri c<>rs£.:-.t iT<iactioTi of of ^uirwrcii to bo 

WJrtod. -o rir.t<?d t'ot tfto oUltudo ot vMoli ‘.be Tehlclo elttvli_ 

orbit viil c cn ib!i ptirpooe erwlcu^Toi* tbooreticolly. 

m fiUiw.^o o:' l>v:o riies_at_o 5i>tod of S rJUigo per oocood uooW 
to lc-<^£l• ihlo *»x>ttld pronritSo ft NJiour qridt*_ 

^ 7* tbo 

f»Xt c.r.,A;-/-.u:x: altiV3» w.iclo ryo.l iXf vlth 

which ;& core:,? ta;. hes.throe psLn pi*ojcot* lo thU 
tbo firit of V l5_t/lA“Co'.‘olo^/s«rt of • fitxrw4 cortee'«tioneX 
• Ircrr.lt to crtrrr.Q cV a rrxlaau&ltltodo of >>0 nlloa* Two 
«>si-:na «ro ♦rese ll/ ux'tr coreiccMtlon • !;» tou.^Ua.^jD ^ 
t.\-> ‘ c-u :1;3 firnoar.la c:csii:nfti to i«v» an *ltlt«Io_of 

70:D|j700 iVct* is\is_ field of suitV ia-co?<»s3d in j.epori_: 

*-la-ctxi), i ::i /Itit-otvO HV:;h iJpoed SVaty*" \jy 
AircraTt '.•(V:x>r t’.t ior.*—t;-s *.• i.l.ti'? 11 ^) *.. I ho' e World Cb'it jTtr^co ~ 
Ic nt of a :;v^’vsq htrh nl* itiwio \«Il»n.to o.'>cr*t«"at 

ICO to I .'-;i:>.>':j .-Vm^ <i;y syiteg vould_b«-IfcA6nS on t.*» ' tkyUook* 
poljtjtr-r^-c laUcD i carr:'ij«.0 CMr^la>?ai,^ to fuaUjn ^ 

CJf two r?‘;u ;roj'ct-i» for KjVkd oo&oa-fll-hfc - 

0’5tJ *«: *‘.b :..7 f>'' iti.tcio^co.'x^jctod at tM Acro Jet Laboratory* “ 
1 :ie first f>: : !.is latUr_?roi--‘Ct is_otaiod lie jJiirpcoe 

of v:':Ic.j 1 j 1 » rlr.o; cn V/ In orbit at an aUitodo of KO”kIIc«^ 
in or. or to »:;vr.;-e r.- ■:#rorot5^;ic.U‘^«s5nftto^ At tbit 

loTcl r-v t:-? ilryv t f tr t. tcu-vni. iv^. alt it mio wrje* tTojcoV r ?fy» ~ 

hen tr rov^ tr^yyiJiAy-^J'o'i:? la fpln.^ aJvoorf “ 

vlvh it L". erjtj% ;th the /rt^r* it Je iv:» alpo_t«ir»j 
ccorx iu,-u<: vLl'i t'o at a vrey Mr?i lc7oli_j:iiai_rJoJect 

Cc-.llo f*::* Vv: urc oi* ho /iry ^^ct'atcno Biss lie (eoe pare, 3 below) 
r-A-o v*iJi ♦ba T^^ olyetcr icoc rare# ? bcLov) pro» 
vlcirv! bh- r.:cor 0 i;;^.' friird etcioc* trC«r_i..t>ro Jet leafi>jr 0 blpj 
fo'ir otutbiro are pie ;¥^ to bo urK;ortaW?n an followea 

Cl) A ‘■loiVllity «'elarf)ine the etM tm) 

vo!->.t o? tb'j vv'dcio rtv^jired at en ai»itAi<lb of ;00 g^Vf« 

It Is tLet .1 r* Trcd whiypla.vUl bo tf.a leader of 
thde. 


(C > / n 'tT'I JjJl i tedy to delemlno the power roQulred^ 
the etc* it is hoped ihnt ir* b* Jrod irli^er 

of V.i'r river; i‘ :* :w 

(3) A >A'T»trr-j£otoiry 5to<y to Ootoralna the final 
decirrs anl iho ciajitvj na-jiirejwmtat* 
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(Jj) tAuyjU:'-* * 7 '-0 detcr-Aiw vhcr« and ?»w ihd 

rc'dclQ eosiW ! l«:mics ivjj’jocrnui, «ni 

tijD r^;:v rio’w 

Tollovir' cfl;Y:lc*tvt of *, hogo fc\xT construction of 

the v'' Aci%- vi)l 

c«v:loti.v-. c-C .1'3^-ct - -'• viu irro IcuacMa:'. o- « _ , 
ia::uvio «;;Uu* i^u>tnir«ioi€d 

tiOin* a ^2rj;^ ct iti of ^JO rll'.'<»» it ia cs?oct«i ^ 

tJ-fft' » ^ ■ VS!-1:^ I'rsin clorvfor t*?J t'-T# __ 

rr.i -;‘c C-T’i; ^ cru.lt i :v r. ^ ouvor « c/k-uJiiKtJ 

•>Ae^*.c.‘r': is fcvsuaac for rrojcct ;_v^ 

W:U to vciU tu-.. i:;U-ni^*ticr/*l'-ocr-ivoical *c«i% --o Uio 

rrpxt tt^ir-3 cT r^: cc s:. 11 7 i Qt tot; vs tos -t c i tc tl:^ - fir at- 

In ls;^''c;:;r*.: An : ’ <:-v. iJ'At iTo^ac t 

eoi'CRtici to (vcMcvp tK;‘..a &na« 

5, -. - 1 T-OnW A VrlftfioS OO OiO 

ric-^a toriO ’ 'Ll^-i • -' ■'._' i ■ * 'V • »>- v l • i''» 

i^vcn, IC9 a r^-:r ^5 rJ* lOr.llc® ;;:'Ji a trf^jootory atxsxiof.JiJni^- 

IJ* 'JS 'd e.3 t i*CLrr..rt;;ii—OvlT Iv tiTus e V(artlC£l r&r.n«'of~l-’r3 

«Uh A '.vu.‘ c' i .> !:Oi?!C 5 * rrcivlc^S v. ich is _ 

’u-v. 'T t’ivi io v'Xfitr^-i rc . t y ;o-of-l'70- ri.l--S_vljA_^.- 

k" i’/1;•*• »<'. -1 Pltc>•:tco Oi^rj;V:)aii:d31. ^>'Otor4> 'r.u<:r4il l». . .. ... 

ko-''« ? - -or ■vo; '..c:^n-*’^ ivV'rJ5L4'i«i n3 rcscajon 

irrjirv.-'*-^ti’r * r • »:ia cf.nt TO.'X/jT to ' ^7p^3 r^r it 

f/jTu t: ->.-. li'A' " i* nn v..; 62'o 5 -a' 0 -- 40 tj. _ >:vtr/ l*’/e s a;>jscti of 

£;;i rA*xi'X.*^i: . cz.'. ‘ .'J* 


■-*. ri -;-'•! ^.•* ^ -:, _ 

<*cctrlb .15 “; . * * ...-o U uu i.i;4;io’ .i- .uv. ' ** 7 \ f v"> 

*c 'o ir -v;:o v^'vlcU-ccrrripcfi a’o clusters 

:V:*.V kj'• -A -: '--'r;*. rluotcr C*: KS-n/n- ccvt -; as tho firpl gU^o — 

{.;.*•» • j' Ci'-'Ic?^ of fOjr’.Ct>!*.5l.ltUt'L’’tT t')0 SCCi^Ttl CtO-iO*- 

1.ok S "-' ^ ■' k>; : <* « -* ■■ 1 I'5 :rxv.krx!o« . ii'*lriu^icd 

V -..-l iV •'• • -! ' n / 1'.:9 of 1 i'JJ'.-A> feet, 1 *«. iS“CcOl- VCil no 
f< kt 5 VT> k: ^ i iVvt.fn o.' \ .J i^iV s. -t lo pi .r*notf -o use oiVbcr • 
fii'VkIo.- I', -k- r 'nt vj <>” a fo'irin:^ r-i>?r^ri:il^jetsp for •.r£e.<lr..: 

-7'.*-, ^*'-.r<»» It 'c'-n:'c'ctod to r *t fcu cltiVydo of 
;-'Vrllk*, -rl i u :; ':u'i; I roc-t is, soctrvJ sta ^ ('.ovclooo 

j.'".'^ ;■•''# •■■■■> ■ 'si'ii- l5<;0 y.;'ii“vO ic ii'.vn ve^tiicalXy ts a ixcocrco 

-:C". '7'7r:ci;a i.vulc^-tvd t‘/.t t::»> CCtord 6t3>J clubtor 
c'kakV tvj .r.«: CO viii/ IS po.-ods of ru:;o<;iu^ toio.**ti?rin; 

-1'-- ! r;* • ■•• ca:ns’<nttd t rlci'iy oo a dcairn %hlch 
Qry cro t'/tT "7 *'~'Tr.'rT^A:rv» of V-c \i>rl toootcr r.o tl-« 

• .j c )*; I'cCtivt f-S t .o onito* At io 

r-^tt;*.‘itc;; the:. *1 .1;! '.* ..Icl.> couic Astoln tn clyltmie of L >1,051 
f.ol. il wi:;; ixi v z-y K”<< ocat, in ii.» ri'n,:e of . 7,000 to -1,000. 


-U* 


















^ctlu2 Ar.iiGtjJit Director lor . 

Gclcntiflc IntcUict-r.cc 

Chief, Phyclcfl M ElcctroatC5 Divlsicn, SI 


Uavuyal UfOB Report . 


1. Tho-ott.3c>^i:d“^c6p7 of a cr.blc Is a prelirLinory 

report fron: popper re 11-Air Force: Ease Kc’/foundland 
reportiTi^'cn vhat'oppcoro to bo on ’'usiiccatifiod 

flying ■ cbjee t": cic htin S f _j__ 

2. Esscatlally, the-objoct" ves epparonbly oirr^taneousl; 

ob 3 or^' 5 d by c toisor aircraft (KC 97) (vir-uolly) and by 

a crc'JLnd - radar-’ (t>pd rurl i!V5'..r.) s ite::.( ede^Lroai caJ ay). V. ai ts 

such deal.(vic’aol ead^lcobrcMo?— feigbtlng s of l‘i'‘>.'33.are^—^- 

roported fr^tirS to tl'-o, this particular report is so-no- 

vbat uniqus-lnvthAt:—-,-.-■.- ■ , . • • 

^ thftjrmQt~of-ArcVde _.29~ralr.ta med visurd. contorts 

vith object:caUin3_cirActi^rL^^ to-(re^r) site 

by n. n< roetica choarts cor related xr/r-ctly ^ritb tliose -- 

painted ca scopa:b y controller»*i-. 

>,^Ti>-r,ra-^cu 9 -caass-the-dual (vici\al and electrOrdc) 


odci'T- AV-loast,- J or . 

belie ve: that r:oro inf enaction vill 
whQii cc'^plete report {AF Foi'a 112) is 


> lODOS M. CDAP^KO . 





Chief, Physics (t Electronics Divlslcn, SI 
Uaiisual WOB Report 


1. The ottechcd copy of ft cft'blc Is o prelii^hST^' 
report fron Pcoperrell Air Force Base, Eo’i.rfoun'l'^d 
reporting cn vbat appears to be tn vviusual ’'unidentified 

object" tiGctlng. 

2. Essentially,-the "object'' uas apparently siT::^t.eneou3ly 
ob 32 r%-ed by a tan:<er aircraft (ICC 97) pHot (visually) end oy 

ft nro’sr.d radar (tvoe ur.lLno'.Ti) cite ( electrpni) • VhiAe 
E„Va c’^al (vi5>^l'6r.d clectrcnic; 6lc;htlnGS of U?C'3s are 
r^orted frea tir- to tln 3 > this particul^x report is soac- 
vhftt VLniQUS in that: . . - • 

a. --t ha rpll ot of Arghie.J g9 ^jLnt& lued visual contacts 
vlth object calling dtrecticn changes of object to (radar) sivs 
by jr^dio. Direction:chanr/iG correlated exactly u-ith tlioso 

b i - In-pre*ric-^iSiC:isss^the-jfiy^ electronic) 

ere 5^03tlv of-ft fev rsirutes-duration at r.ost. Tnls 
c^'Css"observed by radary ht-^l^stF 15?"riiiutcs. - 

3. - It- is r 2 asc n able -1 o belicvs^th^t leore i of on;?, ti on vd U - 
be i-VA < i rbi a on this vhcft -C.&cp,l!?_tg. _^ ?ort (AJ Fona 112) is 
-dosiiid. 







Office Aiemofandum 


UNITED S'nU'nS GOVERNMENT 


TO t Acting Assistant Director 
for Scientific InteUleeacc 


IROM j Chief, Physics and Electronics Division, SI 


datt:: AUG 8 1955 


SUBJECT; ResporiSihilUy for “Unidentified Fly Irvs-Object s’* (UFOBs) 


RS?£R2WCES: A. Meoo to CbAiS ffba AD/sil^eT-my 53y'“Unideatlfied - 

Flying Objects"- - -- 

B. Keir.O to AD/SI^frcriXhVP^tSrS July-53,- 

Flylog Objects"-——— ----— 

C. Keffio for the Record signed by Ch/ASD, Ch/Ops, and 
rh/PtS,- lU June 54. "IhUllig^ce RespoQSlbilltlea for 
pe>n4^onventlQnal- ^s of-^A lr Vehicled 


1. By refereace.A, this Division vas assigned “respoa- 

sibility for Raintaining eurreat toovledg e of sightings of 
Tinidentifted flyiEg-obJects." 

2. By reference 3, vhieh received the concurrence of - _ 

your office, this Division-proposed to handle its responsi¬ 
bilities as follows:" ■ -- --- ---- 

"a. the project‘will be-considered as inactive 

b. the irccning raterial vlll be rsvleved periodically 
to segregate references to recognicable and explainable 
oheaossena frer. ty.ose v hlc h cor-e unde r the definition, of 
•unldeatlfied flying objects' 

c. ell raterial cn unidentified objects will be 
deposited In the files for future reference urless it 
raises an liscedietely recognizable problen of concern 
to national security*" 

3. Reference C clarified but did not reduce the responsi¬ 
bility of this Division on the subject projcct- 

h. Since the issuance of Reference A, the responsibility 
d»li>veat“d !□ uar. 2b, above, has re^iviired between 10 and 2? 
snali’st hours per nonth end the responsibilities under per. 2c, 
above, about half that much clerical time. 










for Scientific InteUle«nc« 

FROM j Chief, Physics and Electronics Division, SI 

SUBJECT: Besponslhillty for "Unidentified Flying Objects’* (iT/OSs) 


BSFFi^UCES: A. MeQO to Ch/PUS fr^Q AD/SI, 27 ^ 53 /’Unidentified 

Flying Objects" 

B. Keir,o to AD/SI fren Ch/PJtS, 3 Jvly 53 ,'Vnldentlfled 
Flying Objects" 

C- KeEO for the Record signed by Ch/ASD, Ch/Ops, and 

Ch/PliS, 1** June 5**, "Intelligence Respocsibillties for 
Non-Conventional Types of Air Ychleles" 


1. By reference A, this Division"vas assigned "respoa- 

eibillty for naintaining current knowledge of sightings of 
oiiidantifled flylEg objects.":- 

2 . By reference" ar"vhlchrecelved-the concurrence of 

your office, this Division proposed to handle Its respoasl- 
bi 11 ties as foUo’rsi-^ — 

"a. the orojsct-wlll be considered as inactive 

b. the inccaing material will be rsvleved periodically 

to segregate-references to-recogalaable and explainable 

phenorser.e frcr/tiiose which: cops under the definition of 

•unidentified fiyihg'bbjects’ . 

o. aU rate rial on unidentified objects will be- 

deposited.in the..fils.sifor future reference unless it 
raises e.n ir-ediatelyjc.e.sogtii?§ble_probleca of concern - -- 

to national' securlt y¥^--zr:r^.!rL::r!^-::rr± — - 

3 . Reference C'clarified but did not reduce the responsi¬ 
bility of this biS'lsioa on the.subject project- 

h. SincF the^ls^uance of Reference A, the responsibility 
delineated in par. 2 b, above 7 has reiulrod between 10 and 25 
analyst hours par month and the resp onsibili ties under par. 2 c, 
above, about half that aiuch clerical .titue. 






5 - It l3 re^iuestcd th/at this Dlvlulon lo relieved of - - - 

ths reopoosibllltios assic^icd to It under Referoace A since: 

a. No intallleonce of “toncerh '^b national sceoilty 
has heoQ davelojxid froi the project. 

b. The project as defined by Reference C does not 
fall under=the-provision of tDCID 4/4 on Critical National 
Intelligence Objectives. 

c. PSsE's successful partlolpation in the FY-I956 
OSI PrQductlon~Prog rcja^requlre5~that a JLl non-essential 
activities be - terminated, 

6.-—In Ylew-of-the fact that hb positive intelligence of 
significance has bean p roduced under the subject project, it Is 
recosseeded that the proJ ect.b e. ten alnated <w:d the files thereof 
be placed in dead Storage j.:._ 






cruwr lNttni«€her.<««pGlK, JtftHff.HO. • - rs.i-.i..,. 

> I« r vri-i ivi#« t • v/*,^ <> n-'v w V , ■KhshB 

.. ' tecu»\19?5 


COUNm f|>o<itov C«h)aBO 7- ; ''> 

■. »K£CT rUtn.-; OVjocJi Omo Iti 6bA3iht> Xrt*.' 


OATIOf 

•NFO - , Au^aVi?^? 


SUPPUXENT TO _ 
REPCWT HO. 




WIS »S UNCVALUATtO INFWHATK)N_ 


Attae)«d Ib « copy^offorvDrd«4 ab r«c«ivA4. 


Wi.ceT.jk mo®C5 

v/^ 


' 05I£. 




















___ . . % 


I I evAiuAnoN--ji« 

OAT£ Of CONTpiT,” 




On • «%r»« •Urrr ^ aooallV Ift .Ai^*» 1955. thr*# fljrin^ 

objMta ii*rt'ol»**rf*l »eTi«® »M«b »m 10 k* 

•outb««*t of th# »opt3^»ra'&*rt>at<r;^»^<iU\y» :»cm< Mt*r» 

«••! of tho Hi^toTiBoTOiKaXStlMV i»tgfa4 iy» mV»>i -TT^k* oottthaaat- 

of tho j/Mt« «lM» iw>4 aVoi^t-3>$‘»f_*yttl*»* , 

fl/W c^J•«^ *»*:;e%»*r»*4 •ijiWotiJUii •! aV o<Jt 8 ?45> _ 

1^ « tMrd ©lit »a» ^^9 «it» 4 Vjr Wifrf tVottV2>4>* ’It.* o ^jfola 

k)»* 4 froa aooVliAlMjV to aorthTfitt^fct <*irl» UffB of P Vo 7> d*jT**« 
froa 'b* rtrtio*! JVo*, *s4 ctoif *4 iijpro»l»*V«l/ff 14* c*^._ 

,TM ftci7 «!»*» oobOV^VlAS **• ^N*®V‘;dln?p**w4_oT*p-tb# 
portion/ ll5bV*4 ii5*t*ll*tlonii Of tb* ffTit* *lo**. fMl* mvIkg 

o»tr tbfl oa*p,- tb* *oorfl_«t'35ol03*ctV4*tJ»\*^frOB_t?>«_t#rAic*l- 

Hot bj aboat 70 4 «/t*M to tb> »ortb^th*"fJi^t jC 

ftot Vo «atlMt*4. /o rouo4-0** b*4r4 «^il* tb* ebjMl* *»f« oyiflioad. 

s' t* 

Tiio tyood of is* jh*«»*B* 6^4 »0t bt’COBpOTOl rtVb tb*t of *1051^1 
or So»l*t 5#t fi#fct*r*.:Tl»* flfit^M*et;«l obMrrod dipartiM K**rd 
th* A/ota cdB *9 for" 5“or 4 Mooodt. fb* iaocod bod/ »aa #•** for * 

Of 7 atconda aftojf paaalRf th«7c*»jVXt »l*o;4i**Pf**«d In iht 
dlroetlcA of th* i/ut* BlMi.-rjo ilataiftMta oouli bf tad* about tb* 
tbird.obJ*«t..1b* iio feVJaota «Viarr*d had o fltry^ltu 4o a 
raidlah colorVilali aaa. »liillar:to"itha.t,Of-It looKod 

I Ut a coaa V cr ahoot ji^ • t ar f* Th*' if f roMV. oftha' pJ^«oott«^oo vui 
not obetfo^ 

On tba da/ foUotlr^ tb* •a^aina^ eb#*rvatloaj tisa ihdialdual ‘ 

P*I dlf':r:d coaaldtraVl/ 1-n ';:sUi5r.s sbwt tha phanoaont. 

l.»«diataly aflor tha cbairratloAa« aoiiTC*.ah4 aub-aottroa ballayai 
that '.ha obJ«cta obiifTad Jor* rocTtati» alallar to I •taporit. 

After tna cVJacta had dlaappaar*d, RO dltonalloaa »tr* heard. 

?'>atd Cc ^'. ant. for locatloft of A/uU n <ajBp» at* Annex. 

































field Cc:fa>nt. All“pr»flo5i r«ptfrt« en /l/lnj «bj«ot* «b.*fv*J 
la lb# S?m t hty ajia BeailOD td that lovi^ noi»«» ao»cgjxtnly4 *‘«* 
aellon. Th« eaacrlptloft nolOiia indicati^ that the to3/ 

taa afftpallad h v ■ raak»t o r *lth 


cr*d In tae present 

poitioiy_ 1 ica «uc n « hi gh altltudf lh,»l Ih* vatind -“i_ 

cf th« •rot'i** covil*; aotj ka heard . iL^othiif poiiibll ;ty n that 
* different phenfieenon •*»« eboeryed, which, hqeewef, app-ar* 
ret!i»r loprabeble. i 


>‘i«)a CoT gfWtrTThe ebaarratloo rep orUJ ajren wUh previoj* 
Infercntioft end lrdte*te$.that, the ibody_f3;‘ prcpellei tijf_a.- 
roajet or « rocket enjiae; 
































; crj-)-iTr.Yi_y' ^' 





Co t>u-«« SIO^-^ $>»fisi-:ril>'»^ W54, n W ? 

th.t • vMi* e«f>-sy «» 

fccl^ThUf lh^n•^■^EUa•fK^fltl^5i^U^!^v^■•^^rU 't!' 

MrDi of tSe «T^ rp^’'»tly.yftHclffi.tt'* ‘Zv ; - ' 

v»« 2/10 c«rMsl, Ct&fF'TVs>*(J# th«;e?.r» oJ«;r»rW<* cjn ct^or ifiti st 
tM e*-r>o too\ir/n«-fljrt»g it»3lf A o^ iy< . 

.‘1 e« w-»*4 laUfrttJV ^i? ?e Jirt4V«»-oVs^rrs^i r<x.- 

wf* 0« *'«•:« 

t-if.U oS ttK^t t5 d 8. Tfto* i+4 ^ fi -i Mriith:>e*^l« cf. f Nu.^ €0 tto .-rtf c, «*««« 

I'ir V 1 « p, ofeacm Uon» - of ?0»e/ flic*? V p« l« » s roeUi"^ . Tte f) MJ; 

rt^ulrod «tout.l ,«coo3'-:^or 

oowmticn.v'.e rra«:‘f^Vi»,nraV1XT^i\^*^^?.J^^^ '^«-- 

•MB • i#K«Unr.*'-nr rLne« pS«iir«QCo: >p^«^^»J^ 4iw^^^^ _ 

^■jlckl/. Vbe^liM>>«irwrtnco v»<-oVo5riPe3 V*' 

e»r;.':«0 to Vo * ••'^ .!* -V;^^ 

fltlr’ CimsiJ/A^ o>)«t liafcrrol Jrwt tBc 

wer* bIdo obr-crfM tn »'•-* loTtnaV er« \i^ ** E/ O *.< ■ 




* li ■* A rdt i'oU.?7Jir:G 
















i ■ " " • .. : . '/nf n 

i-J_____ ..■■n. __ . 





ll/lzr cr J'v^cciz 
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lEWJtANDGlt FOR Di'FORIttTIOM, , . ^ 

• • ^ . 

S0BJ|CTs Reported Slghtioa of Uncoay enUofval Aljrcraft. 

•f . ■ . ‘ • 

il. Tbs^bjscls reports(Uy sighted 

described to te siJ3ilar_te_?j»je«t "X® i}hic^l.s in the 
stege at Ivro Aircraft ltd., ^hada, xtoi^r contracfc-to the C3: - 
Air ?orc3. •. ’ 

' 2, Several design studies have beea'rade on Project 

Ihe present study calls'fbr'a circuit 30 ft. in diyi eter- 
.acd about l,l“ftT thick, - Its perforrance Is to be as foUcwsj 


Sp eed 


Rate of cl l a b . 
Range —-- - 


“I20“^000 ft. wia.- 

::X02;QQQ^ft«.: 


-I >-: 700'n;^V3zi:r. 


3* llie present effort consists of yind tinmel testing - 
sponsored to the extent cf $30Q;000 by the US A3x Force. . 

L. FToject being directed by John JVost. Er* Fi^t 

re^rted to have bbtj^ed bif the flying_ 


as reported to have bbteingd hlf ojugiPAt^ vns flying 

rach*‘e fro.'!v a grouo of GerrahT~Just after tiorld tlar II. The” 
Sorf-ete r^y also have obteined inforratioh frortftMs Gerr^n group. 

5. Since te*o objects vere reportedly seen in oparation'at 
one't^^ ia an area vhsre it Is “nos t unlikely that cxeerinental 
vould be . conducted/ it is likely that these objects tere 
in service. This wuld imicate very rapid progress in this 
<Jtveaoc::ent for: the Soviets. ” It doas, however, seen inoonsisteat 
that tie So'»-ietSi if they have such an object in service, voiad 
continue their larp“deTelopp!3nt and production pro'grans on . , / 
convent Icosl. tyre-air? raf^._.___’- 

*6. Since cur first inforcation on Project In early 1953, 
ASD has been bn the alert for 3.nforiTiation vhtcb cilght indicate that 
th-^-Soviets vere v^:ing on such a project. Frlor to the sighting 
inforflation has been available. 








Ay UCW>D*P iyj> 


HaiORAHDCll FOR IKFORIWTIOM. . 

SUBJECT: Reported Sighting of Unconventional Aircraft 

f • ■ • ■' 

'^1. The objects rspoytsdly sighted b^|®fiSSs*8SSi®®^aro 
desckbed to be similar to Project" *>i*» >ihic5^s in the x^arcb 
stage et Avro Aircraft ltd», C^da, ^er contract to the D3 . 
Air Force, 

' P, Several design studies have been'r-ads on Project “T«, •- 
The present study enlls for a circtilar vlng 30 ft*-in diasster-.^ 
about 1.1 ft, thiclj, Ity^forsance-is to bo as foUowe: j; 


Spee d H _L 

RaU of cliab 

Ceiling 

Range 


■120,.000“ft. win, 

102;000 ft, •. 

-TOO'n.w, \ . 


3,. The present effort consists of vind tunnel testing 
econsorsd to the extent of 0300,000 by the US Air. Force, 


t. ?i^ject ^r*lls_:^i^dlrecied byj[o'^?ro3t, irosfc 

is rercrtad to have obUinsd his:origijal idea for the flylng^^_^ ^ 

rachine froiR a group of just after Vforld Iftr JI* “Tne 

Soviets riay_also, have-ob^t2i;>ed‘inf or ration ffora this Gerrii^ group* 


d. Sine® Ivo.objetti vere reportedly seen in opsration’at j 
one tiwe la .an area vhtr^ it is wost unli^i y that experiRea^al - - 
flying vould be cohi'ioted,- it is likely that these obj^ts ^ 

In service—Tnis vouli indicate very rapid progress- i n thi s;-- - j 
dfevelocsect for. the Sctiets. It does, hovever, seea inconsistent 
that the Soviets^ if “Vie? have such ^ object in-service, vowld 
conttsTie their-large derelojp.ant and production program pa_ . -/ 
conve.“tlczalllj 7 e aircfaft, ' 

*6, Siga^^cu^fl rs t informtldh on Project ai":ln early 1953, _ 
ASD has b*S 3 da the alert fdf“infdrriation vhicb rdght indicate that 
.thi^c'.-iets vere v^iing on-such-a- projectv; Frlor.the sighting 


y.o such inforration has beep availablo.z. 



2^6 
































g ooo ddlS.or^}) ?V Car?; 

-Rj* Wf t «'.fl<T7,iJ««X noi.xe trw,if«'V>*<icirU»»f t to 

Wit «r:U.* c<rp;*i;V<!6njrt>a\ il l.OCO 

to l.JOO b«Ur« »ai t- >o*6j/Thf'vonlW vas bT**,r.erdl clcuHleat, 

7h* plear of f 1«:>*»^yillcvioh Tes5.la;;J|r<6ht » WJ d/ rk rad .to.tOi_ 

roar, but otuwjree 

Bor voro *oar>4ji ^iMs V3» <*«onn»J. feQ‘'«b6yt 3 *ec(in1« rfurlnr 

vhle .1 It w»»r*d Vdl#ta«« of aibouf 1,150 roUhi; TKl* v«* not eonTwooi 
vltJs .-n /Ircrrft'bfrordoi iM.-ilr artTrltgr <eiKdj«lo3 duHtW-tfc# narlod 
of en«r^tlon^4.;^y^^ 

Ilgld Cy go:}^. TSi’laf^rwiioti'V^firpIlc^WTToUoitf of 
uatner.tiflod fl/l O^JooU ill :tM »r*&, 

’.:: ^ ~ T. ■:' - -s' .'V-; - • • ■ 






























Q 



iik-:qrai(du;-i loa tie iecoiio . 

BIJ0JKCJ: Intcr^-iew 



"He vas rldlEg on the t^n 

a coldT^sTfeeUns 

“tired;, eid l^do^Jtt-ia^e of tbs two c^arfcaabts'^ The - 
ethers vere ia tbs sseoad ccw^artroot. >“«_ 

Xlsbts oxit, Ha notlc ed vbat appeared t^e^l^Uow t 
cn*^t>e vindovr^loo^dHI ^oHr he saw tt \faa outside cad. 
ssssk to bs a crea-niya yeU^ vUdbi was aseeadlBS — 
rAg< dl y. Af ter^lt dlg^ ?siggd, ha veot in to te3d tbs " 
—l^ He-hTvl^dlVcuasla j rlt~vitb i Ihw', a seeoad 


o^Ject^apoeared Wlths-j^aOr^tehed-it. \raea the secoad 
chjeet vas first sighted, the cc^jrte eat lichts 

hut ve^--tbea-.swltcbed off..._Xt vas aftei? darh 



Jvaa ucebde to sss coy ouslire or details_of either.. 
tban:tbe-^csaisK yellow ll^fe.vhich appeared- 
to be round:: :^EO-cbmd see no rochefe-traU nor.srcoke. Ifc- _. 


had tbs \meegt9.ia--lssr'ess lori-that the ooject-vas Geatly_ 

Th e t^ectory vas vp>,-ard at 
a stceo ansU"(not ^rticai-)T^iH?u hc-describ^ as tbs vay a 
FourtVof^July xcibst sees off a Msbly incll.ncd.track. la 
both cases, the ob.-'ects vere first seea at a distance vblch 
: is estisated vas l5f0 to 600 feeS^bov^tbe certb’, KovrsveTj 
' he ernbasised be bad no-£ood’X/by of telling how far .avay tbs _ 
■ c-^oeVs vere^Tbs objdcfes I:cot on going VS without a bre3:< “-- 
i-"their ccurS 3 . ! 2 i^aid“not-lcvel off! Ee seened uacertain 
to hov they i'i::£lly-di&ap?earedV - At no tijs:e did he bscr 
noise above tbs train noises • “v 


'^.ers a ssarchUeht visible such as ye used in 
Ks~'d war ’^i to srot planes. Xt vas tumsd on but vas not 
poiZtai at'the objects end did not otteaot to follow then. 

Xz the disc"j 3 sicn with the others afterward they claincd 
to have seen llchts on ^.a objacts^^d to have been able to 
Icza details, ^^bae^b^gkreaerked that their eyes 
vsrsbattsr'tbinhis fo^e could^e only tbs round yellow - _ 
litit^ The othsrs said the. objects vent over the train.-* 




» f-v •-• •• i.-5.-) u-- 








llto foliovins^ls. a ronort of 



"Ee vas ridlas oa the 

3 oVeers 1 

a cold, vas fe«XiBS 

tired, aad lay doui iS^^Tt^tyo coraacte^ts'^ The t 
rtliars vere la tbe secoad cor^artrcat. 
l£^ts out. Ha noticed vbat appeared t^a a yellow spot 
oa tba vtndov. -Ioo-il.?.g closer he sair It ’iras outside cod I 
ss«d to be a ft reealsa -yeUov beU vM cIt vas asceodias 1 

raoidly. After it disappesrad, he veat ia to tell the—■^,..- '- 
otbers^ llbile ht *.?as discus sics it vith thesi, a second 
object aoo aaredr.^^they._eU vatdied it. . vroea the second :...| 
object vas first sisited, the ccapartacat lijsbta _| 

but then switched-off. It ^.‘as after derb, ar.d^^ 
^j^^vas xicable to sea asy oucliae or details of either 
- ‘objacl^tbar ■ tbaa tho greenish' yellow li^t^vbich.appaar pd- • 

to be rouadi Ee"csiad"see no rochet trail nor sraoke. Ko' 

>.a.e the uncertain isi^resslon that the obj^t- ^<•as 
vhirlins or ‘ti^cllns uov'ard*. The trajectory-v/as upv-ard at 
a stseo an-’le Cnct %*erticai) vhicb he described as ths_vay.a__ 
? 3 urth' of Jyily_rei 3 b goes off a highly iheU-ned tvach. la 
both casssj the VrJects were first seen at a distanc e vhlch 
;>e estisated-vas feet above the earthV-Kowevar,;^'^ 

* he a-phasiced be 'good wy of tellir^ how. f^ 'awa^tae - 

■ cb *.octs vere5KslbbJ sets hcot oh goiiis_\r 3 witfcoi^ a break 
<^'’tbeir course. ’ SieiTdid not level offZ Ee scened.racertain 
'■ ’Is to-hev they finh^y dUappeared^^ tiso did he hear 

ary aaiss above the-train noise,' ^ v 

•^heryv^^a-searchlight, visible sruch ^ Ve used in 
KorXd u-TT to sngt ^l^es'^ lt ^?as tiaaed'oh'but vas.»ot • 

obJhitV Cnd^^dT^t htte:^trto follow thea,_ 

^ the'disc’ission vith the others aftervard they clei^ 
to have s€en-lihrtO«r^^ objec^^d to have been able to 
ovf screvdetaiis , that their eyes 

>™-betterrthIIihis foiTlie c^cTOF^Ji^the'ToiSd’yellovT" 
lij^. * 2 hl oth^5"seid the. ObJects .went over the train.- 


Copy y ^ ^ y-P 


-/•' V .r ;., cs . :_, 

tv Jv./. 












that cXtec ho had; ta Ms 

compef^Mrttj lyi^ Cam, the pbvter pulled dowa the shades, 
^its vaa a^leost 10 wiautcs later and vas not unusual, 
;^iM8@i|jil@^tatcd that he prerprrcd to ride the train. 

It ^.er.ever~p e3rslhle~ there vas~ Ko thtas vnusital 
&ho]S^^ijj^s lnS-the trainJort this trip. ’ Ke did not feel ' 
liilillpllllijBI^ tt^ylna to conceal oxiy tMxia ftoa hin in 
this recion; Ee did not see enythiac to indicate the 
presence of & hlg atvforce case-lix-this rc flioa. ■ Elsevh ero, : - 
he pas sed-severalrMrbases^end co at tes^fwaa cede to ccnceal. 
th-s= frca him. -^—-- : . _ _ ... . * ■ „ . 


Ij^p BiMllWp gwas never seen a Jet airplc^t^e off at 
4htT“lf thestf^Jects vsre Jet airplaaeer they cllabed . 
:rprisin£^y • . 
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Do 


IS!-.0?X:D^4 FOR rdE RECORD 
SU3cIC2; IiivCEview vlt) 





tr^^oar/a^wIoaiL wr savi^^*-—---^ . 

foUovrL:y: -ls-a cf hU olisa^ulo^d^. 


«Secve^^ut-I-beli«>*« *aa”i« in G^er^ esre«psit vlvb tee _ , | 

vlevs stated-heretoi 

g> gbe-party v^s , 

t?ie »—About aa hourje^d ona-hal? 

veuy vas restS^ in 

Sr ?^^5 tltfe UtilU - 

ths_?Kl;y ras^in B2TWSed -T- 

nt-rt ct4a ^S statins t MTW h^ sesa vtel Uihou^f 


Sa ^iir %riS^^^# ^i^o‘Aing ^4 tha ot tha party ^ 

«iV«>nttcalT^ iivaverFS’-^a’^y second hali. /as noticed 

Ld t^ the“oth^r ce^hsrs of the ^^rty vye fa^^ced. 
Se s-cL:ro^^^^^raitIoIIr:si^ : 

800 fe^^ i^'*vhil¥ th* first ohjeefc .vas ialti^CUy vlei.^ a«^fta . 

^ Jrli,- oi^-tV.v;»a i;oth<nr vas seea on the grouad vlth the 
exceo^^ o' lijdit'vhlch vas ehottb oae-hodf to one 

'wi 5 V-=»-^ io •« vT^ loir-trajectory ^ost at 

did not on either occasion see the 
oai;/thi5 tier/ ball. Ifo fira estl^ta covld.be . 
;j,.Tr distance of tbs ball because there wre p^ 

Eovever,-the subject had tue^esslon that 

C^-.-; been « snon os n rochet rlthousn ro tr^ 
the bon—Tnc_objMt_c^^^ the farjrcssion of 

^i"aoc«re 4 ''to foUbu-fi-olnclo trajectory : 

^t*'ra. rce-subjcct did-not see ocy UchvS/ only the 
in Us p-w..*n. ” -j. of other observers). ■ 

yellc-/rsa follo-^ng the object, /fecut- 

Tm oearen lignt aid not appear w subject had 
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P03 5aE RSCORD 
SUBcXCet iLtcrviev vtVrf 


1. C^^Octo^jsr^ 


intervlsve^»-ww— 

lagQsragtloaSroy-sauc^r^-i.^?- - 

d|ai*giai8W[@vm“5u^2it ssparatsly his the 

I belle:.-* ia is In G&iersl esreestsat vivb tee 

vlevs stated, herein* — 

». a* party v»» ^ 

g%E:”.: sss‘isag.s s«,taag" _, 

S! the« of.the vmy.y^^_..__. 

lAitiSi-suadehlya's^ai hiaa .^^s cottc ^.^ 
■ iil vis a mialnva altiti^e of .700 to 

: irothlna vas seea-oa the ^ 

r fi.sr^-lirJifT/hich v-as e'oottt oae-h3lX-to.-OM_n^_ . 

&raWiy lov trajectory ' r. 

**«r--» r-h^ect dld“hot on either occaeWn see vhe^.fo^-_. 

o-*v"thi^fi^'balll^Ifcrfira €stl£ie*.e_CQ\ad>- 

%"Z-"^Zr:j,.'7--distsncc-of the haU because there vere no- 

t?.>'o-t"*-t «..id ba-vr-ocen OS SROU as a-roc!:ct ^‘.!w 

*1'* ball. Tno object C'^va the l'3pro--ion of 

folios a slnsle trajectory ^rith no br^k , 
only the .. 

i r J, contrary to stateinsats of other oosc-tvers). ; 
*ne ce^-cii f ^le sirhtinss' and after the subject b2d 

«ii 4 V'S “ . , 


^.JJ^iv^toanwser^loa ^ : 
aircraft du rin g Ma ylsttfiifi 


g -aad I' 


L 






o i" • 3 O' 



i 

{ . 

i 

\ 

\ 


■ -. 4, 

B\i]?pow t'-e tbeo: 


(do^s not ia ni(/’opi^o?L 
^eve3.^e^_lsau^rf-ii:te _ 


or vacoive^t ionair sir c raft t—If is ouix;ep^s IWe- that the objects 
seen vere the“e>iix3tS"“df^"rKJi-Jet“eircrafb In n steep cliah, ' . 

The f£ct tbit-cone vere“ seen on the night. tj»t the 

elrcrt-t vero in a div^foUb^-b/ a shaip“pull-vp In such a 
that p.-* -*^**; v-as seea iptu the exhaxists vare visible to the observers 
on the train, .Kbve*'^r 7 ^it“is-possible that”the aircrait vere Indeed 

of the short or-alniOSt:A^ertic^.Aike-ofr"Widety. -- 



DisTaiDUTiorr 

Ch‘ic ^ 


XCl 

DD/I 
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IS iOaAIJDU'I roa i^l>ir^or_of_Centra_Intcai%g«ac^ 

SUiJtQV t latervlev 


After iotcrvie-^-? \rf.th tliree ^ oVservers • 

iivslved itt ths Saucer" eveatj they e stm epgev^rs - 

r;;::tbi:iS-to ccaf ira tba existence of the«e or other- 

p^rticul^ly uac«v^ioaa^yp«_aircwft7^ It espears __. :- 
tore likelyithat :tbe“aircrsi^t=ohseoe<i vere-noiT:a3,.-JetS:--^^ 
or s,t^he“iyery±'besti_&^^af6^ttrfclcb”Tate of icllrib'.-J_v. 

^ ^ the-prlse-Gover-- 

ta seaiiBg itbs~ori'^»’^ ^^s^te> and ascrlhtas so BFueb 
corifideoce to ths^cbservationrof‘these saucers,7 it is 
inperativs-that-he~ce-iaterviev<3d‘‘elona, jf^atherEore*,, 
he* sho^d he-^e to '?rovfde- sot® e}^srt_testitoay relative 
to th^^^^iccolexes vhieh has iot heen Eeatioaed la.; 

any pre^ous^orre srcrdencs relative-to - this trip., - Jt _ . 

is ny>;^erst^dlt^4at C-^^is-holdlhg" h&ck-oQ iJitervlevra 
Ij NSteas,^ly in orde r*t^ vatt for a . 
Joint ^I vould _ - 

reco.artendi—that _*«e asd avoid this proc^^e. 




RSDER1f"SCQVIU5, 
’"’’'“/S^sistant Director 
Scientific.Intelligeace 


Copies/ ahd_g"^ 





K>aj -Director-of Central latcUigeace 


SU^CT ^ iQt.ervlev 


After iDt^rvisvs ^Itb three of the four observers • 
fzvolved in the Sauc^’* emtj theye stiU appears 

to coafira tba existence of these or other 
particulcrly xinson’.-entioaal typer aircraft. It appears 
tore likely that the alrcroff observed vere norcal ^J®?^® 
or &t^he_very_h?st a^^ait >/ith hich rate of cllnh.' * 

1iii iwpijj^i to have teen the prise cover 
In sending-the oripidal“dispatch and ascribing so nuch ' 
confidence to tbe ccservatlcn-of these saucers/: it is 
irperative that h“s“ he“i3t^ieMd alone. Furthersoraj, ^ 
he 6ho.\d:d be^ ^e to-provide soce expert t estinogy relative 
to the^S^^cooplexes vhich has hot hsen ceationed Ssl.,.; 
any previ^sTbrrerpczcehca re lative' t o this trip; “It 
is r^>^dsrst3sdis^:iat C-2 is holding back on lUtejrviev.'s 
vith^ ^^Bg g^^^^aawfosten^g ^ in vait 

recosr.snd that vs tr-:^s^d ^^^j^^tht^proc^^ure. T.: M 
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to t2a taj:* y«crSLin3 cailoo*d -• 

hAs le«A ftisiiTsasi s^d ycsltirely ld«siUl&d 
M »3tsaf» «i«=alcf-U.S..eri^*.. . :. ,. ;-:-t ; . 

2. Yoar jsrcsyfe ccc^ir^r^riu^ &ecurl£A.tii?_• 


IOC03 M^OGSeSSSWli: 
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, SICHIIRCS Oy-.VRID ET(Ti nED PLYDIG C®JFCTS 


UMICmiHEC n.YI>C.OBJECT SICSTSD 0V2R.NCRWAY .-.Otlp, Verder\i Ctng 

DurlDg exercises by tft tntlalrcrtft btttery at Stavern/ an wildeatlfled 
flylft^ object appeared In tbe tXj' directly In the line of fire ttw vea obteryed 
Uiiouen pcverful blnoculara.by SO. officers anl 'fcen. ' The object vaa located at^ 
« contlderable dlalance aM at an sj^le of 30*>*0 d>:gree» to the horUohUl; it 
was round or alUhtly elliptical to shape, flat oo the underside, and. silvery 
on the upper aide, it *©764 up"Ttf5d down slowly for 7 •inutee and th«n noved 
«^vay at a speed estlMted si several ttaes the speed of sound. 

"EXYTiiG K WJCB’S SICffTEO OViS" VEST B I3<LIN - - Cas sbltnca , la V Ig I c Kaioc s 1 oe, _ 

5 Jui y* 

Since Kay J95H, aysterlous oojecta, deterIbcd a* "flying saucers," have 
been observed UallyT) between 22tX> and 2300 Lours by various personi; living 
AAdiett Berlin. ^_ . .— 

SAUCiSS" orai“VR3T CIl^KAfiY — Haaburg, Hwi'burger Ahendblatt, 

7 Aug 5’* 

Several Inbabltantt, the crew of the local weather elation, and a pwllct 
officer on Light duty at beadouartera observed three "flying aaucers" over the 
city of Camsiadl. They appeered“at arouiid 2200 hours lpreeu»abJy on o A^u^i, 
were of a fiery yellowish-red color, and seised alternately to ttaM Ulll and 
dart bacii and forth soundlestly. They vere observed for about 1 1^2 Court. 


APPhj'.'t!) m . 

n&TF 
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THIS IS UNEVALUATEO JNFORKATiOK 


^ SlCtfTlKS OF IWIDE STiriED miTIG CSJEXT S 


UMlPOfTITItD rUYIHO CWECT SlCfiT© CViR NORVAT -- O#lo, Cw-^ 

Durlr« exercites toy tn willaircrift to&ttery at SUvcrn, aa unlitatlfJed 
flying otoject appeared Ib the shj directly In the Htc of fire ano vta otoaerved 
througn pcverfal btnoculai# by SO offUera and ucn. The oto.iect vaa located at 
« con8ldeT«*>le distance and at an wgle of SO-I^O d.igreea to the horliOntalj It 
was round or allghtly eUlptical lo abapc, flat oo the ijaideralde, anc silvery 
on the upper aide. It ooved up andidcam alovly for 7 olnutea and thto ooved 
away at a speed eallJtated at several tteies the epeed of sound. 


"fLfTW SAJCOtS" SlCHTED CVffi VEST BSdlN .. Casatolanca. U Vlgle Kaiocaloe, 
5 Jui 5“* 

Since Kay IJSU, aysterlous oojccte, deacrlbcd as '’flylivi b*uc<ri.,'' have 
\ toeeo Observed (dally!J betveen ??00 and 2300 hours by various persowv llvlcg 
4 JBJ^tst Berlin. . - __ 


"iXTWO OV® VEST Abendblatt, - ■ 

7 Aug 5“* 

Several Inhabitants, U.e.erev ofTKl"lOcal weather station, M'd^a police 
officer oo night duty at headtjeartera observed three "flying leucers" over the 
oily of Daraaiadt._ They api' eared~av aipard 2200 boura [ preaucably on o Augusti 
were of a fiery yeUovlih-red color, and aeeeed alternately to at^ sttU ana 
dart toach end forth aowncaessly. They were reserved for about 1 1/2 hours. 










S<v«r«l |>eople aJeo r«port h*vlo« lecD tvo "flyina rauccrs* over ScMeavlg 
betveeu 2200 2315 hour# —They vett deecrltel m Telpt, fiery red polnti of 
llght> vbtcb fluOly opproecbed cloee eiwu^b to be KAde out u Grceoiib- 
wMte r«y» are reported to have beeo ejMJjatcd fiX« the cecter of the dIeK*. 


SAiceas” cwTR swranyt cnywjy -- itev Tors^s.Tt, 3UAti-z«ituQe uod 

Berold, 25 Aue 5*1 

Tvo “flyliy: fisucera* vere eeeBOver theclty of Fdatatt several lay* ago, 
ehortly after 2200 boura, by at least 2 doze^ltnceaes. - The aaueera passed 
over tfee city from Ve#t to ?a#t vllhin a fewTecooda. The tvo dtek-like ob- 
Jectf vere.lighted like vhUe teoo livapa aod oade no DoUe. The radar eett 
at the nearby airfield of SoellliseenT^berr Royal Ca^lac Air force Jet 

flghtera are baae<l, failed to plck ihea up, because of their high altitude- 

There have been several cases of sight 1 Tigs of "flying saucers" over Southern 
Oerwv recently. 


“1X1110 SAICEFS" OVHt £Vm!mjtfD^H.X,“"StMta"Zet*'..*ig und Berold, 29 Aug 5^* 

According to the DPA (Peuteche Preste Ageatur, Cenaan Press Ageucy), a 
oujscer Of Sviss, incl'Jdlrg nenbers of the Sviss Air Force, have reported ‘fly 
leg saucer o" to the authorities-during the past few days. Pivc“t>bject87fiyiiig 
la fcniattoo. vere reported over the area betweea take Coostance and the _ 
Saentls Itountaln range.^ (ThTT 19 August lyjk Issue of tbe Casaslacca neuapaper 
lA Vl^ie Kir<^alrie reported that five saucers vere observed over Lake Conitance 

oifttS August^ I 

At Ch>ir, a alfiUar pheeceenen vat observed oo three successive evealngs, . , 
vhen bright objects vere seen flvirui at aa altitude of ab^ t 3,000 teicra. 


StES "n,liw SAUCES". IS Ciyi-WaHtAhOE *. Pwu, L’Aiu-ore, 19 Aug 5V 

Clauw . Coche, an itwlustrial designer residing la tbe tevs of Vinceor.es, 
deeUr>44 that la ibe aftercooo cf 1? Au^t 195**, he had eeeo a "flying sau. 
ctr" in tbe sky ever ^tofttlucoa, Al.ll.er tepixtreot. He described vhat he ssv 
asa )‘.at(c.;un, orlllicrtt vbtvc, dl«k-liXe object* Tbe pheruweenoo v*s vieib)* 
for several seconds before it vas blddeo.by.a.cloud.:__ 


REPCRT-'flTliH CICAB" AKD "SAUCf?15" Cl »CI.Ta?»H HIASCE c* Paris, U Plgaro, - 
27 Aug i** 

A Pb'yeaT'Old siaA of VerooD, £uxe l>epart»ent| reported that during the 
night of 22 August 195>*,-he had seen, aotlonless In the sky, a large, lualnous, 
cigar-shaped object, froa which a flying saucer detached itself, essuacd a ver¬ 
tical position, descended a short dlt ance, leveled off, and silently disap¬ 
peared at great speed Se^siated thac this sliest appearance and flight vas 

repested in turn by four other saucers._Theiflflh Baucer_desceoded farther 

tbiui tfie others and vas clearly red In tbe center and black, along the edge. 

(By the tl*e the last flight vas ccepleted,j the “cigar" bad long since "vola- 
tlltred" (alcj. The entire phertcwenon lasted about by alnrtes. 

Tvo constables of Veff^«lSd“repdrted having“BeeD-an elongated, ItssUous 
flying object during that -light. 









W>IDi 3 mFra) object over wen -- IMuu’, F 4 rli>E«Juir^ 2 $cp Jli 

At 2015 boiiTi CD 31 Aiig^at I 95 U, Henri T«r4y U reported to have eecD a 
riylag object in tbe tktp* of a ihort, f«t cigar flyleg froci atet to veet over 
Ijon. Ibe object v»» blulab-greeD In color and emitted sparLe froa tta tall. 
It dteappeered Id a f«v aecood* teward tb« radio beacon on >feunt Verd>jn. 


mPBrriTIED EIYIM COJBCT OVHI fRmca BJUATOtlAl AJaiCA — Uibon. Llarlo da 
HariE.e, ?1 Jul 54 - / ' 

Bra*MvtUe, 19 July (AJX) -- Itoalgnor Verb ille/Apoetollc Vicar of fort 
Rooeeet^ reported to the BraieavlUa nevepaper La SeaA lne da I'AK? that he aM 
other* had aighted an unide&tlfi^ flying object over‘ l*letl lo the lltfuala- 
MDiaald revjlOQ of the Kiddle Congo oo 18 June 19j4 at 1935 hoxira. A lt»lnou< 
globe» It case ftun the north toward tbe lAletl Klialon. It awJdenly a topped, 
roie and dropped, atepped again, gyrated, and aeeacd to >hake.-A nolae like 
that of aa a Irplaoe engine, beard until that eoaent, alao * topped. Seen 
through binocular*, tbe object had a dark naes lo the center vlU> light raya 
Of ^nual length out Of It alterMtely.' It veat through Ita riling, 

falling, and ataMliatcg wvesioati-for 15 fcloutea, tbea abot back over the 
northern horiaon. v 


IffllMafriPin) objects 0V(« SCUTESRA. MODESU - Uopoldvllle, U courrler 
d'Afrlque, 25 Jul 54_ , ... . . 

J. B. Hlanagaa (a poliee^) ^ •<;«« fricDds recently obfierved eLx vml» - 
dentifled object a la the »ky ever gnheldoora, aouth of iJalUbury. Tiie eb'icti" 
wbleb were ^»t tmcblle, were Tlelble for about 20 viDutea but dltappeared ' 
¥Ben nlabt fell. 
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KAJj? PEtiOKS SKS UTiUSUAL OBJTCr OVER ?AJ113 Parl«, ie P&rl sien lll>ere, 

3 Sep 

* Jollvet, » rcsWent of PerlB, reported that on 30 August, he hM oce^i 
a lailnous, circular object flitng over the city. After his report eppcerel 
In the press, inanj other persona I source ^e a nnaec ar 4 addresBea ] r*|-orteJ 
thvst th«i had vltnessed the phcnooenon on the aaae day. Sooe of the reports 
Indicate that the object vaa headed south•aouthveat, vhlle other reports 
indicate a northeast dtrectloo; but, according to Claire Cordler and An,lre 
Creffler, tvo natives of Angers, the object disappeared tovajd the .»of ;h, 
iCtalre Cordler reported a "dls’it" fl, ing Over her hooe tcun as veil; see 
below.i 

"ansc DISK" SIGHTED IN WESTERN FR'J^Co V- Algiers, Alger Reputllcain, >i Sep 5<i 

A dtsK-sl'a/.ei o .Jcct vss tno date giverv] o sv.-vcd b, vax.oas persons - 
eiouUatieousl., at about 2020 hours, fl^.lng over -w^jers and LIoh-kI‘A ngora, both 
in lbitnc-et-Loire Deparioenl, and over CtlatcauTOontler, Kj..enc« Ocparts.cnt. 

The object was general 1. descri-^d as being rrovn and c-nlttlng a sttOiCC trail Of 
an old hue of green. According to Claire' Cordier, a nurse in Angers; the object 
i'^vc off a soft d.'one, and its glow vos rctrinlscent of the light in neon tubes. 
The pheiior-eatn vss vlsiule fof..sc,yc.'al .nlnutes. ,, 

UKlDEirriFIKD CBJECTS SEf N IK SOWtiS DePAjmEW - - Daitaf ,-Paf Is-Ds ts.-, 10 jcp 

A 2i'- tar-old nasoa and his-acsistarit.report tiiat resentl. lOti , ocT.tcr.pvr; 
gee .elovj sav a gra object rcserijllng a t.'uncatel alllstone viih a inr^^v 

-IhVcrtcJ pu-tc i Ing on It In a fit-ld.aiOut. 2Qp yeters.froa the road vherv tiiV. 
vere •ic.clin^;, near A 5 hcux-cn*.tMienois> dor-.e Deport-ent. T c object oscil¬ 
lated slowl, and aeereJ to have a closed door on Its side. W'ltn the rxjn had 
run about 50 j:eters icvard it, thc-.ojject began to fi evar,. SaoKe vas liwfi : 

visible fro* a sort of exhaust pipe on.the underside. Alter an oblique . rrJ!;t 
of about I? cetera, the o bject rose vcrtictll; and disappeared. I'oUce late • 
found no traces of the object. 


Faris, Le Parisicn Ll.jere, lU dep 

Eaiie Rena.-d, a i:*son, and Ives de Cullle.-rcj, his assistant, tow vhwat 
the;, considered to le a "fl ing-saucer'' at 0.15 hours on ( 3ept«;r:uer. Bati; 

arc /-nevn to ee ve-^. reliable.... T e;;.. stated .that'the ; 0 -'iect opparcf.tl. 
never touched grourid, , ut hovered above the ground 11.:c a helicopter. It was 
about 10 neters in dlaaeter and =3 t-eters in height, did not glow, and de^rteJ 
nolsclessl , tralllns soo'ite as it tooK off. The. saw the oujeci for at least 
3 c:tnuti-s. 

tdcurce contains three crude sketches of the object drawn by these out,. J 


“rtllhO OldK" SIClfTED IN A13I& DEP.JhrVKlfP -- Inrls, Le far isle n Lihore, 

IV Sep JA ^ 

At about C 030 hours on i 3eptcc.ocr, Rol)ert Chovel and his wife and father, 
in-law were driving hone froa the theater In Blfstn, Ajsne De(»rir.ent, v:.cn 
tbcv saw a luminous, red-oraooc "dish" fl.-ln't ajo/e the railroad trac«. Tnc 
"dlsx" Slopped suddenl., across the road, seters froa the g.-cund. It 



seetred to have on Its upprr side a t7.all luslnous tall foralng an Integral part 
of the object. 

When the travelers reached the bridge at Bulre, thej? sav vhat lh«^ telltvvJ 
to oa a "fl; Ing saucer” ircreasing Its altitude; as soon as the car lights 
bea/sci on It^ the ouject started flying at great speed tcvard La Merle, 3-^ 
ktlofeiers avay, and disappeared — 


UlftJSUAL OaJiCfS BICHTbD OVtR Paris, Pranc-Tlreur, 16 dep 54 

At 0800 hours on 15 Septemoer, according to the rcpcrt of Leclere, a 
nevapap^er agent in Carpl<iuet, Calvados Pepartiacnt, a vhlte point of ll^jt 
appeared In the sky and grev rapidly in stse. It vas oval‘Shaped and Wd 
unus'ual brilliance —The phenocierion lasted 2 olnutes. Tne vltness stated that 
->< sas not subject to halluciMtiorjs. 

A siollar pheooflienon vas reportedly seen by a farter In Thaoo, also in 
Calvados Department. ^—- - 


-ariNO SAUCSR’* pilots vers SHUXLERS -- t^rls, rranc-Tireu,-, - ■ - 

16 Sep 54 

{The folloving Is addltlohal-lnforoatlon on reports of tvo eases cited In 
the TbIS roundup of 14 Septettoer 1954.1 

Tvo of the alleged recent landings Ion 10 Septeaiber } In France-of “fly in,*, - 
saucers" are considered b;< the local air police to have teen nothing c.vre than 
the. landing of planes .used-in saujgling. FuftTierSbfe^ In one case, the far..*r 
in Corrcce Departoent stated that the pilot uttered unlntelliglole vords; ^et 
the faraer vss.certainly no.polyglot and could easily have been fooled. In the 
other ease, in Valenciennes;Departs?nt, the witness asay have -.'ecn sincere, buf '' 
it should be noted that he h^d a cranial trauiuatisci one year ago anO several 
nervous disturbances since;—It'is' tfue, hovcVeri that in the latter case, thi- 
;8lr police.found-four unusua.1.aarks-tn the railroad ties near the spot Indicated 
ay the witness, larks tiiat-could- not M/e oeen nade by the tools of railroad 
vorkers. 


Ital, 


jTfUtiCE IT/IlhiG 03JECP SEEM IN TysCANT — Fnrls, Franc-Tirear, 1, bvp 5-4 

Orosseto, 16 Seple;=i:er -- Tva Inhabitants of Plticllano report the 
sighting of a round, white object caking n strange, loud noise, flyin;; ne:;i/ 
Crosseto in Tuacanjy-on'i4'-Septe"a5erl T.iC objeTt care tcTa stundstili ar.j 
tlicn disappeared at high speed. . . 

MySTCRIOUS OWECT OaSlRV-ED OVER POSE -- Dakar y Paris-Da as r, 20 Sap 54 

F«Kse, l9 Septenler (AFP)..*-. On the afternoon of 1," Scptc.obcr, the control 
tower at the Ciajupino air base observed a aysterioua object shaped like half a 
clear flying slowly at an altitude of about 1,200 ucleri. T;ie object, lea/lng 
a trail of luainous saoke; V8S“vl3ible“for about 40 ninutes. Thoce rara.i*.; tne 
tawer watched the O'-ject aakc a hOO-.tictcr dive and then ra-gain Its for.er alti¬ 
tude, iBO/in,-; froa a hortcontal to a vertical puaitlon. As the object took off 
tcvard the sea, the Ciaaplno love.*, notified the Fralica di Hare control tove.*. 
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30 illotMtera frcn? Ra-v, vhlch j-lcked up tho object end follyved U on its 
efU- screen IVr nbout 'X> minutes, "ni* rsJor shoveJ the presence of *n oi«tc»nn 
located at the centse of the videet part of the object. 


The Ketnei'lands 


•FLYITjC saucers" U'i/£R 'fKE K.\CUE -- A. slerdas, D« Tele^raaf, 6 wg 54 

Ten flreoen and their chief obger/oj^wo "flylng-iauseffl" over The 
on the nl-ht of 4 August between zy(rj and 2400 hours- The objects were seen 
In the eU-»r night air at a high aUltuie. The/ boycO at *ncrcdlble speeJ, - 
St tlioes fcsatfiinn motionless for as long as 30 seconds- Tlicy were dcscfibeJ 
as belae “ whitlnh-gray light. All of the Observers agreed . 

that the objects could not have been slreraft-or balloons- 


HEAR £AST/A?T<1CA- 


JIOHT UlUCE.TXFIi:© n.«K<! OBJECTS OVER IZMIR FSOVIUCE-.--Nlcoslo, Faisii. Svsi, 
31 dol 54 

Iccsir, 30 July (Turkish Bevs Agoncy) •• U Ms been reported that ut.iJcnti 
fled flyins objects have recently been observed in the s ty over froyisiCc. 

These objects, which nave been sighted b.v thousands of persoiis in the itarc ...a-u 
area of Usir Province, ve»'e.flyinj at yreot speed froii east to vest. - 


Itvnlc-, Veni Asir, IS Auj 54- 

•• . Op 17 Aucuit, at approx irately 1000 hours, as the AyvaUx-lc-.lr.u-u . .. _ 

approached the Perja a rood iRierscction, passengers observed a sllvf-M.vj. 
oval objrct in the air. Mustafa Turiiut, one of the passcn.te.’i, state- t;:at 
the object apjicared to be very close to the grcunl and that it cUittOxi a i.-ui 
rustllnf; sound, rose, and disappeared 


Ul.IOEtmrXi'i) FLYINU oaJECTJ O'/ER TilffCSXrrROVIKCE -- Iston:.u^, Cu.;iiurl.tr, 

^’...ug 54 

iitveat, t, Au^hist •• At- approxioaiely i'oQC hours todu;, two ui.iJent.; - 

flying objects veru observed travelinfl at an sititjJe of u.CKW i.ettr;.. bi:.. w. 
the o;>jccts, which appeared fro.s__iout!iuest of the tow:i of liOist, anintai >.-J it: 
course Sill left in a northeasterly dlrectior.. Trie other o.',iC-jt first rose t:> 
a considerable heiijht and then disappeared in he savric <li ertii.n. 


Uganda 


"PLYIBG SAUCERo" SEEB IN EAST AFRICA Paris. U- Purluien L-bcre. !•» d-.' ‘‘4 

Karijjola, I 3 Septetiocr --A civil se.-vahi stated that he rad skc:. . 1 . 
unspecified] over iKasiptla, Uganda, a strange jolden ball whic:; apiearta to to 
sciAller than the noon .vet larger than a star. 

Several other inhabitants in tiast Africa also clali to have seti. 
saucers" reocntl; . 






CO-V-^lCbt 


Singapore 


S-mSOK LlfiEfT SEEN CYER AIREIELD -- Calcult*, Jugfintar, 6 Sep 5>t 

A ■ysterlcue light traveling at high speed vaa obaerved over 
tonight ©( 4 SopteBfcer.- Several pers(»n* reported tbla «tghtin <5 
Srltlih avlatloo auttorltlea at Kaler T<lcs KAlXang?) AlrCleld. t 
Official aatd that at lea&t six person# reported seeing the light. 
Vhltley, vlfe of a goveriwervt radio engineer, said that she saw a 
light traveling at a very high speed over the airfield 
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seen to the vindc-w of th^o;:^art»£3t, sa^-lc^r, « 

’’©ii'a ck^' t he Uciits, o vart to tfce viriSjcv^ 

... <u:i Z over their sL-oviZ^rs j "Z Just eae it 

ccaiho '>i?*’* Viica the li^ts vew ^,1 fiav/ throushtla viciev, to the 
south cT tl:;J traluy Gn ohjeot rescil>T.lfy a searchlight at tfcs cad of tba 
tori 102 , ^arlia'iis a littio.ctovc.tee fcorizca. It &ld not tlxc/ a hoaa but 
InsteaO. slcvoi vilh a reviilsh llt:ht, ecaettij^ Jite the clcylrs of ea. . 
electric tCit ylate. It lco*itf’l Ilia a circular U^t staodlcs on c«i^c, 

Xacius the train, .ani perhaps, tilted sliebUy ^evnrtrd, I had the la-^ 
prasslca that the saarchilC/Lt vw at a dlstaaca of perhaca four to cuL 
_ Elies, Tue i&aa vas-fist and 'Jtthout buUdtnss, lasstallatlcfis, or 

speciaX vciictalion. At Vee tioe.of-bhs-ar.'tstlCTji tutUaJit had fallen emd 
the first 5*ov stars vora cut hut it vas se^ llGht cao^ to sae for 
fiuss distance, -Sba~s?y vsa-cZearj-vlth no clouds, ^_^. — 

h. At this yoict I oedd, n doa»t 

ccrir^ oiaia”5 and th.3 etcirrs sal'c, ‘^os,'rtt >o coain;} ny, "It’s vidriin^," 

I tlisa r.cticed an object subtly_to the r lsht of the scarchli ^t. I t 
had tuo siilniv^ oyos and 8icc;ea to bdTlelns^^^lcaliy, - It tljerTsc^.ed^ 7 
to cha-jc course arc to-gg^Q^ahr-the- train Oii.oore~of a hcrisoctal covroa 
hut still'ascocdlss {travelingab-rthvurd). - I ca not certain 

vhcths'r the h-:d>' or tie object•-clscns^^ tbalttoa, hut tbs 'oy^, vSr<^ eeesod.' 

. to be fl:<€d on the side c:' the object I'&sins tbo train during the ascoct, 
centiEisd V> fjwe to.^4rd-=e,-:^The eye ca_V«^ ieit vxs-br2^tcr^tbaaj^o 
other but both ^cve & vhits li^, {jlwins like a flreS:l$'“TathaFthi^“ "• 

■: casting; a hearj. On the hcrisohtal“cource, the object cave the Isprcssicn ^ 7 

of jjUclng. Ko nolse'vi^hedrd aadlt6je5^u^al^lorj:xuU. v&s_s«a by^__*_.7_ 

rst Kie- the object appeared to be aVout“tb'^sS-Crver -to tireiin, I ran. ‘ 
to the ether die of "t 2 k' t i^in in order to looh out.the. vlcdeu. oa the 
aisle c ids, but I ■& ^/"rbtblr^, S'iK'^Vsen'at ion lasted cbcut eiic or ceven 

eeccc'bj, snjbc less. .The •po rter vas ota nlics in the comer of tba aisle,' __1 

Xorcard, mgr-Cg^t ertnect 6 , but did^bt ^cca to ba Iboklaa out tbs wlndovr 
' ■ at tie 1 1 :^ 2 .^.... ._ . , ’ . 

5, Aft^_^tb^obJect:_h^ nassad, vu txirned on the Hs^itts in tha cosparfcoent, 

*Ve cau a fJjr’lcs saacar,. V 

x . Xiranted youbo>:3 to see- ' 

it se that I vcUic“havo vltacoseE,*’ r>.-cryccs in the cenrurtnaafe vas cc'’?- 
viEced that VC isal sccu couethiaii real“G^ unusual* 1 ashed if It could 
have b-.‘ec so^e Jclcu-of clrplicie aad the o,lharo replied, "Ho, tharo van no 
. reserfoXgace." . ^ 

6, A rev al^^utes later,^Kyitilt^^ to hlfi ccjjartcent, 

, t!5 ii M> ia ir i^ea that I, _cs_jfnl^rpret^,' usb the porter the rciK of 

■ the Ic^v ctatiea vhicL vc Ladvofised. I vas, reliant to Co co for-fear oi'^ - 
orci-alro the jviter*s uiuspic ion overted ar.d, ^ 

t^bout five to cevoa rilnuteo avtor tiiS-bbservutlea, I ap^rccclwd the j.'ortor - r 
In tlic dale arJ in a reudehout vay aj^proacbed the Question of tl:o na-'-oo 
of the Ifl^ib and ae:ct stat iocs,-vhit Lor they vero Inr^e, and heu loss vc “ 






vo Jld ctop at tbs C3xt ctatloQ, cGEssDtlas that vs chcrsld lite to cbtfelu 
fcc=s yater or tea.- Tss iX‘rtvr cnjwcred In ojily gccarol terns, net naalrg- — 
the atatiwaa, but saidat;, "!?i« csxt atattca wild bo a JLcasar ctep yoa 
Vill ta do gat o ff to buy EccitMeC,® 1 rsturrad to tb? c<j::-!artcairt 
pwrtcr saeacd ft UttZa rolvstsat to elyc 
cjsy datsiiyi _ a 1 * 011 / ninutos. later Into Cosroait wnt 4 and 

pullsd deva the wladuvr ebadii, better this vav^. 

Ee cl£o Oft" tbs-ftlsleviadcvs, "bS I do net roceil bis 

esterias to iruU, tba ^awas, Wt^r tbs stop 

Ct tbs 0 Utica, bs rsivo £*a tha naria nf tb^f?tattrwr 

Bts pcrtipT^r^^jbeva 

coia slisit caeiteccct vaaa_l:s:t> ulbBd _tba sb^, but I do net baiiovo 

that bis cxcitcnent vtuj tes^cted irltb ouXobaKratioa. I bellei.** tbafe - 

tbs causo cay havo bssa bl5 failure to follw tta stacObrd rale oa 
trains to puU tba sbsdss as.sccn as It bsUs!! darlti _ Ee vas lato in’doir^ 
this, aad no do*ibt vc-v.-re pi^aisg-tbro^ acca restricted ftre® vbsrs- s-isii- 

instrueticas- cuatr bo' bbss:-.-cd ctrictly.- I do not bsUaS^ItUt eltbar of - 

tbo ether tvo jaa£en£art rio:tb« car tlpjodf^ orr tha porUr tUt 

Irp-irtart lad haopoaedir^ 4sfere ia Coupevrteent*"? _. 

bad aabid the port«r-to 7r3paro_hls bod bocauaa bo bad^o get up at C 200 

£curs to get off tas-tre.! -* .—As-far. cUj.I.Jaic’/, bs vent .to bed ^ulto eccio 
tlBs Vafers the cc«urrea;e._Tts:«ivJdlaa Ccaba,rt:Kirt-6 vaa &s«n in 
tts nlslo cenat ice after t-a occurrence but »>t at tbs-tiro of the oocurpenc 

.1 cendst descrl>>0_tbe senro ^ lho_Cb.1aat vMch vo oba~te>%-od,~T W'r^^^V p^~ ' 

1 oUer.-ed-Ko silLoustte, . X bad ths ircrussi ca of a cuort object, prcbabXy 
raartor tbaa tn ftirplgs,/Q\rt in no vay did I cbtaia an iaprossloa of tbs ‘ 
cllhouatte of an c^b«a» B/rMu tbs object could hav;? bad short vlngs.-- 
Z ^ tat certain vbetber it vas cr_vaa_Evt clBc-abopcd or_ciretiior. it 
ftpj>ccrc-l ip ue that tbs object cX first ws farther frcss the train than 
the search- l ight, — At adi .tiiies, tbs eearchligbt appeared to ba larger tban 
the object and staticzery, Z “cosoet e&tljuate the altitude reached by tb-s 
object, but It ver? hlgl u I~cahaot cstlrai^ ths speed at vhlsb the 
object -traTeled. It did not coca to ba travellcs vury fast. “ On its 
bori 20 =tal course. It sssr-cd to be sliding g:octbl >-j. nnd it coenad to be 
li^vinj; Lis^-s slcrii' as it ogr roached the train tbaa vhea first obscir/ed. 

Zt dsflrdtsly did:nit"uhiEs■byiit^^iaMUl^^^di I did not haar.any 
nolso'vhish night jure* b3ca_*ssoi:iated vith tha object, oai I balisvc tbnt 
ccr^ cf an clrplcne engine '^^uld fcave beea beerd over the train ro’ses, 

I beet chaerveC ttS-e;ea cl the obje ct vhea t he object approouiied the train. 
52icy vzrs listUctla“n^licr, t^apart”^”ft flhcod dlctance^- but I 

connot feoUrato hvTv far eiiort they vero. . I obsaen'-ed no ether, snail llgiitc 
on ^.he obj3ct.-- X do rot rccaH seeing ony nllitary traffic cr instaliatlcns 
of slgnlflcaaec vithla bniX it^ hour on" eith^ sldo of the polafe of ebservati 



^and I vero iebrlcfed iir^gSfe^ond ut that dobrlcflt:- 
:fca principal epoahsr; I provided only a fev euppieicnt 












I* The train vas alscut one hour and ten rdnutes. out _o4|i^®5« . 

traia hs£ travail^ £dr“aVcut 10 nlnuUs after it turned east svay £ro3 
1^9 tlnt^ vas about 7:10 PH* 

£. Tha“objeeVva? s^tsd cut tha left,side e£ th^t-^ia. rflo” 
landsoj^ vas a bare plain to the hoH.gca« ■ '• - . 

3» Tha train' vaa. Knr?j 2 g at about 30 

Ij. The -lAght a Kad bea turned oa ^ _th? ta^in but it >;aa nort yet 
cosapletely daric-otttside* • ..: 

5* Th9“sVy_va3 clear* . 

tefent ~ ' ^’ ’" • . 

into coK.oartrjsjat and aan_o\jacsd that he had 
aess a fl^^g-sauceri . ; 

The Od ^tg vere sstiaguished and "a ll loolted out th^lndoy* 

10* a search light vhich yaa.described as a glw^ 


10* a search light vhich yas-asscraoeu as a gj-w#-. 

There v3rno%eaa*T^-; v . :... * . • • 

11* the object vas pointed cut to bin he saw two vhito lights, 

like eyes, rise Tertically and then p.ove rapidly over the train. He 
looked out the opposite slds of the train but could see nothing. 

12. The bo<^“of thVobjsct appeared only as a darkened object against 
the sky. 2 t ray hare beM"“Bqt^s:or_roiBidV he vas no^ . 

13 'f'-e li^ts v=»rs not quite equally spaced on the spaa of the 

object^ being soirAat closer^ togelhar than the distance to the tips. 

lli. There appeared to be stub wings ca the object. 

The cbjsct atrteared to be about 1/3 sice of the searchlight* 

16* It vas not possible to estiriate the dlsUace to the object* 

17* The total tine of 'sighting jHss'es^ to bs about 5 seconds* 

18. Abo'it 10 ricutes after the si^fcJngj the steward cws In the 
- * * iJVi*!. f>it»v npohfi«t-ed he said It 









InteTTogatlgn oC 


1* The train vas ahcut oae hour and ten minutes, out The 

traia had traveled for about 10 minutes after it turned cast av^ froa 
5h9 ■tics!^ vas about 7*10 VIU ' 

2* Eve object vas slated cut the left side of the train* The 
landscar* vas a bare plain to the hpriicn* •• •.-• ■ ‘ • ■ 

3* ins t«iin vas. cnrfng at aboxit 30 njih* ’ . 

li, Ih'e lights had bean tuined cn in the train but it vas not yet 
coMlalely dark outsids.* 

3* The sT<y vas clear* . ' 

i’-. tes ting i; oha coapar tesat: vhich vas. dar:ir> 

^*»re-iri seccad C£K^isrl> 



Ecnt vitma^ts oa- 

_^to conpartMQt and amiouneed that he had 

ng. saucer 

9 p Iha Hgiita vtre-STtiai ai^' sd-and- aU looked "out" the Mndov. 

JO* a search light vhich described as a glov^ 

Thera va/"no beaTi. *• . ' ’ *. • 


11* Vaen the object vas pointed out to hia he sav tvo vhlte lights, 
like eyes, rise vertically-and thTTfRove-rapidly over the train. He 
looked out ths‘opposite side of the train but could ses-notning*--- 

12. The body efWobJect ap peared o nly'ss 3 darkened object against 
the eIt’. 2t‘^7 V**^ sure* 


13. - Hgh ts vere ao t Quite equally spaced on the spaa of the 
object, being scrr^t clbsar together than the distance.to.the. .tips*.- 

li. There appcarecTlPlba stub on the object. 

^—cared to bT“aboat l/3 the size of the seairchligHt- 

l6* -It V 3 S not possible to estimate the distance to the object. — 

17. total t-bia of alc htlng vas 'cstimted to be about $ seconds. 

18. About 10 rJauUs after the sitting, the stevard caxe in the - 
conpartr.^t and palled the sheds d<r^m. : VheKthey protested he said it 






vas tstter this way- 5 oujrc> got the Ijnpresilpn that th^yera pasicg 
6 restrictea area> ha stated that it va 3 custojsary t^lower _ 

tha blades vhen-iha lls hts. va_ya oa« _ 

1^* Source vent to. see if hs could learn the aaiba of the statim 
they passed abwt iO-mhutes before, but had no success. 




vaa this way . Source g ot thc i iUpresslen that they vera ^^sisg 

a restricted area|-howeT«r^ he at a ted that it vaa CMstesary to lower 
tha ^adaa vhen the lights vere on* • •» 


Source vent to sea if he could leam the nai^s of the static 
they had passed shout 10 iainuUs before, but had no Access. 
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ts’/ NR 12 ROUTlfiS 1^17252 CH DTC**.1A1620Z 


VA CITE CHGO S46S 


SUPPORT 




REKR CASEl^^^^ANO-TEUCO.'i. WH.«, WOCRESSJM BEIN HADH. 
TOIS comSPONBENCt-JS HOSE THAN A MONTH 013, l AM AERAID THE LONOSS 
HE paoCRASTINATE WE KORE-rira UE AOD-TO-THE riREf=L_A_l4CL:rT'.lE mnS^ 

VSieilT riEU) ARE KOLDINS‘THEIR BREATitS‘AVAmMG advice; APPRECIATE 

reply SOC.SEST. 


FILtl 



CK tOTjlA/1^3Z 
ESV T0Tn^/nA22 


APPM fCuTiUEASl ■ 








:st Na3% Royrun: c 53 251?29 2 



CIGO ClTt VA U??a 
1^^ FKOtl SiiPPCHT 

m DCI X nci K.AS R£ctivia :4 ^ ‘ 

^CS MVIDS0^. «HITE PWLSS 
record IN« VOU SECSIVSO PROM 

ptcinsos R Ef ; ^ irsoP.t^RES#P^^" 



;:^iC£ llE HAD WITH 

WE CODE HESSACE seVEAlED-HSTlNDlCMES TnAT iiE !US '”^' 

ikied before the house SU3COKHirCEE-OH govt information , ahd sav e. .-. > 
,..HIS T£3TlWNYWIEEDIS?UtJLISLJNTE_RESTZlN_T^ - 






UE ARE CETtlNC-COPIES-OF-THIS TESTIMCMy. MfAMVnaE.CAN YOU ADVISE 

US' AS TO ilOV VOU GOT IN CORRESPONDMCE-AN’D-HOUHE UARNED THAT THE - ^ 
SCI VAS THE proper rE:<S0N TO ADPRESS-HIS REREtST, TO. ANY DACHGROUND; ^ 
V^o YOU HAVE ON Hi« • :; ■ ;V -' ^ ^ 


ESE TOTl 251939 Z 


APPSDVID RamtASE,’- 
























(>ftef>ARCO AND DlSSCMlMATttt BY 

CENTRAL tMTELUQSKCe AGENCY 


f*«,fc£X tf utelfessUf ua 




TWt n UKEVAIUATK* Bf«SW«»»Ti 



ic !»>-« r»^vt4 ft Uivtrr f«« 

urji, EsX«l«i 0««», r gli# K&t feOi TMT e» • t*ac\, 

wjcr^rt, 60* Keasf^ffteSft fw cs>«<rti«£;fti tti* fttUfttcUc 

;>crf 4 ;rc^ *m l« 6 ^i 

At roa iKSsfiteAA &» ^34 isSEL-td-taU ti» r» eUltl 

*aaaif«'-ftr«r<^ ^tna All, ifest tSssy vsaA (ftcA tMft m? k<t •_ 

wjr usKX'ixsL U ni»-evs^)» .i_ta^ rf>f9 ftaaeeUeA ttr 

m^lt mA fi»v3at^&uak %fcA «h > <» 

'Tb# wo ^^DaA^tin«4 Cfe>»cr^ lar* wmsU^ ««»• col »«.» t>*«r _ 

\A1» eowvsirr mA y$t^ g y> 4 ^ VS Sy ftttqfft tiJLrAft&l tie^ li4 

V9 A^li^ oftsa til %bO iVi t»«7 

JUwrlc«at, 

itwn WULlej VO ta> fOse^rt tvasxSs^T %::>3i4 1^ wmiL 

ht ftJDttftt t^ XxaA V^sJui ES>j> 

tcBinj u* _ 


l«!rj*T‘i:!!.’ ;:*:!r:rj'. isuTi^rf m 
It: • ^' /. tr 

(;:s t:t w;:;;:! <.;:ft.y:.:* fii P 1 r 

















25135^52 


m.. 

VA CITE afCO 8401 


SUPPORT 


RE C\5£ 


mm. 


REFER UA 1^3 X DATE <5X5 HARCH 

“■'^^ECtlVED A:.LETT£a FROM DAVIDSON 




■nCAT THE TAPE UAS FORVARDED TO PROPER AlfTHORITUS FOR'EVALUATION AN0“ 

XO X NO INTORMATiaS VA3 AVAIIA31E COvNCEHNING RESULTS. ^^^ TlfEN ; j. 
RECEIVED A SECOND UETTER DATED \9 X 19 MARCH FROM DAVIDSON IM WHICH Hs j 
SAID SINCE ^^^VAS NOT IN A POSITION TO MAKS ENQUIRIES HE WOULD LIKE 


ADDRESS OF PROPER PARTIES TO WHOM TO MAKE REPLIED THAT . 
HE UNDERSTOOD THE PROPER ADDRESS FOR FORVARDINC INFORMATION .ON. •‘FLYINC : 
SAUCERS* IS AIR TECHNICAL mELLIGENCE-^TER, WRIGHT PATTERSCN AIR FOR 
BASE, 'SUSSFOUENTLY^ | 


learned that DAVIDSON MADE FNOUIRIES THERE. 













. SUPPORT 


REFSR UA X DATE <5 X <S ^'ARC!^ ^ 

A LETTKR FROM DAVIDSO.*^ 


IN UinCH DAVIDSON ASKtD IF THE |^J^PF i 
g^gtAPE HAD BEEN AmYZED AT ATIC X-ATIC ITRIGllT FIELD* j^^ jf.REFll 
T>{AT TilE TAPE VAS FORVAROn) TO PROPER AUTHORITIES FOR miUATION AND -.j 
NO X NO information VAS AVAILASU: concern me results* d^^ TfEN ■ ; I 
HECEr;rO a second letter dated JD X jo WARClf FRO^rDAVIDSaN in uhick 
SMD SINCE AS SOT IN A POSITION TO PAKS ENQUIRIES HE UOUL&^U^^^ 

ADDRESS OF PROPER PARTlES TO tfHCM TO-MAHE DfEM, REPLIED THAT '■ 

HE UNDERSTOOD THE PSO?SR~ADDRESS FOR" FORWARD INC .INFORKATION '.aN:*FLyiSG: : 
SAUCERS’* IS AIR'TECHNICAL INTELLIGENpS CENTER, WRIGHT PATTEnSCN AIR TOR 


‘BASE.- ' SUBSIQUOTLY, ^^^L^RNED THAT DAVIDSON MADE ENQUIRIES TKp.E;; 
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ER 6-9383-^ 


6 January_19G7 


Honorable Chase ^olth 

UniUd States Senate- 
Washiiistoa 2v, 0 . C. 

Dear Senator Saith; _ 

Ttiank you for your letter bf_2 January 1967« 
enclosing a letter fr oo Mrs. Vincent J, Perry "O f i^exico, 
Maine. 

We wl 1 t hat this l etter Is fori^tdeil .Ifl. 

the proper authorities lor action... 

With kindest- regards. 

Sincerely”, " 


/s/ Allen W. Dulles 
Director 





6 January 19S7 


Honorable ‘-'ar^arci Chose Soiih 
United States Senate 
Wash ins too 2'j, D. C, 

Dear Senator Snith: 

Thank you for your letter of 2 January 1957, 
enclosing a letter froo Mrs, Vincent J, Perry of Mexico, 
Maine, 

We will see to. it ihAV Jelter is for»rarded to 
the proper authorities for action* 

With kindest' regards. 

Sincerely,— 


/s/ Allen W, Dulles 
Director- 







Vx* P. . . ..- 

Ec:< £10 

Cccca 3ca«k», Florl<ia . . 

Deer ^5r. Aaierscor^r : 

X vlab to"e,cS^Ied^e~rec3i& tt-cf- ^ -ougric^Kc r of 
^ Jjiauafy 1$57» ' It vaa of you to ssoi mj 

tHic rojport of^\^<^tifleA“flyljQ5“obj3Ct. VJo__ 

apjreciato very's ugb~tba-&:jAlttQaa.l--C0S5 e ai8 .vM ca y?u 





DistrlbutlOQ: 

2 - /ddressee 


*^1 - Ei'ee/chrono , 

2 - ad/si -. 










tir, John P. AaJer«co 
£c^ 210 

Cocoa Soacli, Plorlda" 


l>2£r I-i*. Andorsco: 

I v^sb to Bc]aio/l3Alsy“r^olpt odf yc»ir^ letter of 
4 Jaaeary 1557- It vzo nry Krc3“of you to s<m4 
thic report of aa uaideatifloA flying object. .Vs 
apprecistij wtY E!Ucb-tbo- cJ-M,tlocial"cccs2;ata^^^^ you 


epja^ii* 



UlstrlbutloQ; 

2 - /ddressee^ 


AS3 

i Esae/chrono o 
2 —ad/si- -:::: 

j l6 Jan 57 ) 





FORA 53 is taht. Dlre^ r/Sclen ^Xic. Intelligence 
SURTSCT ; Flyin^Saucers 


»_1, _At Ar<ieR-Ko«se-Ey-att©ntioa was called to the 1? l!arch 1956 

Issue of the-French popular aasasiner-^'ATCH j^ trtilch had Ad article 
on a particularly-chall.enging-''5ighting’' of a JDC (raysteriewe objet._ 
celestial) in the fo:^ of a-radap-photograph ccnfinsed by a visual 
sighting by the pilo t of a scheduled airline . 

2. Are-we keeping in. touch 'jTith the Air Force center bn“these-- 
tMagsl -Dees it concera itself ^th^Xoreigti :“siglhtings'* rsuch' as‘ the 
above? 

3. I aa alSd^iSfoi^d^hat^iJV^lcc^glyear liars will-r^ch- 
its closest point -1 0 the;Farth.in_a_long'perOutlandish as it may 
seen, I do feel^thafCSr has the responsibilTty to keep its finger bn 

this general-subject-if for no other purpose than to am the front_^ 

office TTith the refutaticn of the :m re spectacular published reports. 












' 26 March 1956 


tlElSRWiDiJy FORs Assistant Director/Scientific Intelligeoc© 
SUEJIlC* * Flying Saucers 


• 1. At Ardsrr^fouse ey attentico was called to the 1? ikrch 1956 

issue of the French popular magasinej MATCH, which had an article 
on a particularly challenging "sighting'* of a ?J3C (raysterleux ohjet 
celestiel) in the fona of a radar phoUgraph confirmed by a visual 
sighting by the p ilQt~bf -a scheduled airli ne. 

2, Are "ks keepLng in touch '.nth.the Air-Force center bn these - 
things? Does-it concern itself-With foreign "si^^tings'l such as the_ 
above? 


3. I aa also infornad-that-in the.ccaing.year iiaM wi ll rea ch * 
its closest point-tc-the Sarth in a long periodi - Outl^dlsh as iiTmay 

seen, I do feel that CoI'hW-thr rbspbnsibilil^^^tb keep its finger on _ -_ 

this general subject if for no other purpose than to ara the front_^__ j _ 
office with’the refutation of the niore spectacular published reports,/ : . : _ 



39T‘.0 
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At 1630, U Ocl 53 . 1 fc^rd^-fi-trSln el la the coariwy of 

, t>r.e Of viioii shJj'ed a Va^or.-Ltt cca^jVwct vJtb 
t-ej the othw-twj oeeuplod the »w^Jotnlii5 <oafi»xte*nt, tha train ran vtrv 
•lowly, Etfiiclrig evrry #10?; I vo «14 tetlsAie lt».eY<r*ll at SO tjii,' 

Kuctly two ho,ur» ned forty Rlovtes out of ^^^^-OotL-Of o« ^owy In th.» 
coia,">Artweivt next doc-r eotered »> cot?*rj;eieBt._nr» 4 _*fttd, “Old >ou arc tK«t. 
out there? X Juat ntv t fly-itAg •nucer/' I and ey <”<«?*rt£ieBt ooey^jslen 
vere about to laugh It off vh'.n the own froo next doer jolDtrd out of the 
wlciijuv again, wwl then ve ell"eav th« following el^t. 

Oa the lefthftTid »ide ef- the train, hetveen the traVn 

vea a large alf-fleld.- The eeeoirig wh» darl hut clear,_ A huge. _ 
awcL -iD the field iteelf, 00 a triar>gular object on the 

pro'iftd Vivien a vould ea/vac “probably cot acre than tvo »Jle* tletWit .._ 
-frtio-tht—rclIroad /collector’* cotaaen.: Fource f:r*V eallxateO .that __ 

the elr fieia vs* *boct fire alloj avinybut, oo further reflectloa, 
thonged the dlatance to tha object to two all<#_7 ThT eite of the“bfcjecf 
va* cocparablc to that of fighter, " with a f^uit ahape e/wj lo the 

fora of an equilateral tflaivKle T "T here veie t h ree Xl^tJ on the object7 ’ 
one on each point of the triar^gle, prciuasbly two vlxig light* and a tail 
light. Am vr vatched. It VM el ected froai Ite launchin g alte, etaklCkg not 
leia lhaa three ar>l not fcore than •ewen faJt iplral# io the air, after 
vltich it clli&ed extreaoly faat“at“aboufVt5 ^e&ree arsOie. Ve vatched 
It cllnb and lav It reach a hlgji altitude; tbe aearch' foUeved 

it all the vay. 

X vl*h to eash&iite that Uil» v« bo ordinary taXe*off but ■ launchj.ne 
procedure aore Jlhe a cltiile ejectlco". O'li ccsspanloo fro» next door 
reported that thia vea the aecend launching lo rapid B..cce*BlOQ, 

1 beliere that the tram a t the tine of the alght ing vaa between 50 and 
65 adlea aouth of VhlYe t^ 

four of ua were attU vatchteg the object aaceodleg, tie iteward cane 
In and pulled dowp the bUftia.-.Voen 1 teganJo proteet. the rteibird 
pointed tes-xrd the rear of toe car and ahool hii hea-*. — 
















>• 0«t 55 




At 1630. fc Oct 55, I bocrded a trsln at la t>j« ecssi^'y of 

PM of vbcsu sfiAJ-ed a Vigor,-Lit c.-ar^te^sol vllb 
cfl; tic other tv3 occvplcd the vljovaljia coai,«tM»t, tee trAlo ran very 
»lp«ly, BviUrtg every stop; I votad estlcate n« over til speed »t » »pii. 
Exactly tvo hours wtd forty e^liiutet out of «he of our group in the 

conpurtaiciit n«utt door entered »> coLT*rlt>eot_(ir4 etld> "Lid >OU t(e that 
out there! 1 Jwti esv t flying ioucer." 1 ^^4 ay _«*?*rt£)cnt cc.Ef««cton 
ver< about to la-j^h It off vhen the mk froa next door pointed out of the 
vtnduv asalo, ivM then ve all *ew the follovlng alght. • 

On the lefthacd aide of the train, betveen the train 

vfc* a large air field. The eeentrg vh* darrbut clear. A huge 

•earei -w the field Iteelf- 00 a triangular.object on. the . . 

gTO’*&d vuicn * vould «h/._y»c pipbabiy not eoJte thao tvo sJlea c.titiu>t 
^r(w-4ht-rallroad /Collector’a cciTO-eo,: Source first eatlc^ted that' : 
the elr field vai about five alltj avny.hut, 00 farthei- refl«etlo57^““ 
cbwigtd the dUtaare to the object to tvo tllea^ T^« eiie of.the object 
vaa coeperable to that of Jet fighter, vith h Muat shape arid la thi 
fora of an equilateral.ttlanglc. ^Tre vefe"three"lights oa the object, 
one on each point of the triangle, preiwaahly two vljng light* and a tall 
light. As ve vetched,- It vai ej ected ftoaTltt lauach iae site, bthlAg not 
leu than three aM not hore.ttna ietefl-f*Jt_iplrali in the air, after 
vhleh It ellabed eatrecely fast at about a ^5 degree axwQe.T.Ve.vatehed . 

It cl lab and aav it reach a high altitude; the search' • follcved_- 

U aU the vay. 

I vlsh to eegbajlte thet this vaa no ordinary take-eff but a laundung 
procedure aors'llke a *ilssll€_*JeetIco. ._ 0 'ir ccMpenloo froa cexl door 
reported that this vas the second launching In.rapid s-ccesslon, 

1 believe that the train at~the tin e of the si ghting vas b etv^ 50 and 
65 aUes south of hhlls the 

four of ua vere still vatck.log the ©bjesfasc^ing, the stevard cs»e. 

In and pulled dovb the blinda. Vooi ] began”to protest, the stevard 
tovvrd Ue rear cf tae car and ahcol his head, 
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1<otU veie •urr.rjiea tlwv 

4*y. **^ 



€D 







1, In 1^5 ITtcilrWi I«U*y fn» Ky la JMi 

<03 t*is«4 tM follovin* laWartlxfi 1 V«a / fr^e i 

•fb* io»^*Uj>d~flyliia ~Mae*rt'<rocX tU!) far #*m*l v*l» k^pt 

Mt% ]p<rct>l4 la a MTTOi«_ tt*t4... ihrry •p«*aifhg Hyar* k*p% 

grw^» Tary ku*y. I'jnRfiffyoij b*»Li>i alwiy frdii iha 
tt^a, 13 tbM**** ka p<»r ca tlyan,* 

2. Xaclud*! vl«t «» lotttrTr^ Vm foJX^e^ gkttck forwUw 

»ad fttfp«ct«d oowTM of-tk« “ 



3. Tbt» It tit firtt ly ai*c» baa *>«itloe>«A aucb cbjacta In bar Itttari, 


















'*”*"*’ giiaetjry 

Report of Uaujcal nflt^ ei^bUa®* »M 

Attoaflist Beleatmc AcUrily 


,J 7 ..^Jl_ 4 .t 

NO. or^MC^ pa 


mcit. 



Lb 5crr«r^er ISJJ X r«celr*A k LetUr free* Kf ftiec* Ift TM* letter 

coaUloM tM folloetivc IntoWttftB IVsi /hf« tT«Jl*«<rt/x 


Th« ■o-c*Ue4 fJjlB« MBieert (rocltyt- l) ^ e/ tar Hnrenl k*5t 

tU poQplo lA k oemwji ettte. Tory iMt flyere kept 

•«i«nUfi« gnxtpi Tery I'jSnHtf# y« klr««Ay fro* ti*e ^ 

p<i5«Ti, i2 th!»*ka 4 ka per bCNTf v*» oottektei ca Oi*« flyer*.' 


. locLjAea vlti tbk letter vs4 the folkfal*^ iketch laUcktlfi^ the foraoUoa 
»uepict«4 eooree of the ehcTf* 



. Ihli !• the flret tiJte Mr.aleee fcM ejofifelcool #u« 3 > In he? letterf. 









































fftct-BOTtric nnjig CVjecU Orer &tAli£cx«d 
In Spr< n« 



in ^ eprtjc Of 195 A, 1 VM bMplUllwd for treaUjcnt for ; cUov 
*t « BlliUjT-hoopltAl MOr Ux: BwUadl Hmltlorie VorU 
(W W * • 32 K). Cb tw oco&slona Mitring tbe p«rlcd of qy 

ccttiviaesctacc, X, m wcU ca other patient# »t the b^lUl, obeervofl 
the fllfjit of an uniaiovn ohjert fi^_hoil»^ flylog fice 

coutheofit to DOrtfcvcJl. TEL* chjeot •jwareOoT^jatahlac. I 
canrot descrite the ohjeet, Vit w I reaMsfcer, lt_toolt approxtcately- 
one ataute for tv object to leave the ranee of ijy vlelon.-TMa ”' 
object cauecJl a great aacnint of ylbratton tn the air end aade a 
ocrcecMog^ vHlatUcig nolce vMch van diffenat frai the 
code b> w «rtlller 7 ahell in flleLt- I could lot ace the object 
Itself, but 1 did aeeLdtfiUrbance In.the air rfJeh ceeevd to envelop 













Ma iOiUlJDliC-I poa tie record 

SUBJECT : Office ResponsibUitles for Kou-CoQventlotial Types 
of.Air Vehicles . • 

REFERENCE: Ffemorandvm for the R«cbrdj 14 Jane 1954, this subject 


1, Reference ttsjMrsnduji is hereby reselnaea." 


2, Keacef^ fiTTR glTv lll c onduct IUA~suj^lllajice of available 
infornatioc on this:subject^ TVlTT^her OSrDlvdslotts wilX provide 
such technical consultative assistance to AS^as it re<j;uireS--to 
discharge its-asajtenedrreso oQslblltt y'io^hls field. ASP_vllX 
request a project of the re^’jlsita scope \dierv appropriate for 
infusion ia the.OSI Froduction Prolan, ' 


3* ASD wlll^lntaln.the OSI files on this subject. All"" 
other Divisions vill forvard-their files to ASD_and thereupon 
terminate their-fillng-activitie^roirthis subject, ' 


•-^RT scovxasj.ja,_ 
^sistant-Dixecter - 
Scientific Intelligence 



DISTRIBUTION: - ^. 

Orig - AD/SI I.,..., 

1 - Elec/SI 

1 - FSA/SI '^----^ 

1 - DAD/P/SI ^ 

1 - C?/SI . ..- .. 

1 - GI /SI - 

1 - AD chrono-- 












SUBJECT 


Office Respoosibllities for Non-CoaveAtlonal Types 
of.Air-VeMcles 


REFEREIICE; Keaorandum for the Record^ 14 J\jne this subject 


1. Reference mernoranduia is hereby rescinded. 

2, Henceforth, ASD win conduct ^ surveillance of avnllible 
Infomation on this subject. All other OSI Divisions wUl provide 
such technical consultative assistance to ASD as it requires to 
discharge its assigned responsibility in this field. ASD vUJ. 
request a project of the requisite scope vheti appropriate for 
inclusion in the OSI Production Progi’am. 


3. ASD vtU maintain the OSI files on this “subject. All 
other Dlvistcns iriLll.fdn/ard -tbeiFIflles to thereupon 
terminate their filing activities on this subject.-- 



aslstant Director... 
Scientific Intelllsence 


DISTrtBirriON} . 
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1 - Elec/{ 

1 - fsa/s: 

1 - DAD/P/Sl 

1 - cs/si— 


1 - aM/si“ 

1 *. AD chroQO 










AtUr\U^ ~AjQ^»’^ -- ■ - ~ 

5i3’«^ 

1. A*,Ui:sa 1. 

iroda 


^xT;SsS2r®35ios: srrsiL efsei®: - ^ 


ffr TiABUlU A. J/u'£S 
yfef, Lislccr. Diyisi? 
—Coatral rjofercnco 


-■Eric;!; s/s - 

/O ^"*1^ 

>£ ^.X4vt^^ 

Distribution; 

Grig & 1 •* Adi. v/e 
- asd/csi 
^ t-r, 


^ t-r 

^Kiallagb9^<^3 ?eb. 5^ 







rts PCSCSOR 0? E.-IiILKE;03, R®., «• »• ^ 
Attentioa? ArOEI-13 

TfCiU^tt^a of Trt'ilaUaa eg WiMaraiUoMl 


, j ' (■t\ nrto-r or a tabijilatloa of ti>3 statesonto 

1. AtUiied tJ-o vfvideatinod 

t7 efioU car-jor ot_ vliilo oa tlio 

o mis tsb'jlsUoa vras-rjf^'pwei ^ 

-■- -. 


Fca ^ATiJOTOS, ris^^rcEt 


>Ci5ef, LtEicor. Divisi< 
—Coairal rcforoace- 


-r^iol: Vs 


^/Svj 2 rv-.v* 4 ^ 


Distribution: 

Grig & 1 - Add. v/e - 

^1 - AS!3/Csi _ 

sX 3-'' 

CK!aiaagher/k^3"?ebi^g^ 







J-E-iOEliUrDtfi-I i'OS 'IHE RECORD- . • , 

$UBJECT s Rssp«n3ibUity for ''UnidenlUicd Flying Objects*! 

REFERiUCE: 1. AX)/si Hemorandum for the Record, 9 January 1S56, 
•'Office Bqsponsibmties for '^on-Conventional-- 
Typr^bf, Air VeWLcles'* 

2,.Special Report Analysl^^of Reports of . _ 

Unidentified Aerial Objects (Project Blue Book) 
by ATIC, dated $ Y&r/ 


!• In accordance with Reference !>■this Division has 
assused.rasponsibOity within ,031 .for,Non-CociTention^l Typies of 
Air Vehicles*-- . 

2, This E4\'islon proposes to handle this responsibility 

±a tho fonowing jfsa^r .• 

a, Riles vdll be maintained in ASB on Incoming raw 

rerorts whererin our iud?enent, the subject matter riay provide. 
^nfQr^ L^tiQn bearl r.? on xoreign t.reapon 3 !- system research or 
development._____?. 

b. Those reports wiich fit-under a, above and also could, 
conceivably eri*rf.de infomationLon.-foreisn fundamental 
science davslcements, v/ill be foivarded to Fundanenlal 
Sciences Area for review with a request for return to ASD 

for filing. 

c* Those reports which do not fit a* above and ^Jhlch 
could conceivably provide infouaation on foreign fundamental 
scenes davelotm ents will be fonrarded t o the Fundamental 
Science Area for retention or destruction. 

d. Replants >olch fit under none of the above will be 
destroyed, 

e. -A chronological file of all 0 $I coiTespondence and 
action taken in connection vith the United States .U.F.O* 
program vill be maintained in ASD* 

^ ir.telligence retorts published by 

mmbera of'the United States intelligence comuiity on 
U*F*0* >111 be maintained in ASD. 





hE-IORiUNXiUI-I i'OR 'iHE RECORD ' ■ • , , 

SUBJECT i ResponsiHlity for KUnidsntUied nying 0Mect3« 

RSFERS5CT: 1. AD/SI Iletwra-tidum for the Record, 9 January 19^6, 
'lOffice Responsibilities for i^n-Conventdonal 
Types of Air Vehicles'f 

2. Special Report Analysis of Reports of 

Unideuntified Aerial Objects (Project Blue Book) 
byATIC, dated 5 19 $$ . _ 


1* Tn accordance vlth Referenco Ij this Division has 
assxEied responsibiUty id thin OSI for Npn-Convention^ Types of 
Air vihlcles, 

2, This. Division: proposes to handle this responsibility 
*n tho following Hanncr* 

a, FileT^lIl be mintained-in ASB on incoming raw 
reports v.-herei- in - our judirerient j - tho subject matter may provide 
information bearing-on ibr^gn t.>eapon3« s ystern reseer^ or 
developientr ..“ -z: 

b« Those 'reperts-wiich"fit under-a. above and also could 
conceivably crovide informa tiori._oa_fpreign fundamental 
science developments,-vall bo fonjarded to FundamenUl 
Sciences Area for review ydth a.request for return to ASD 
for-filing. . . _ . 

c» Those'reports which do not fit ?.♦ .above and. y^iiich '. 

could conceivably p rovide infomation on foreign fundamental 
• soienoe develo pments wiU' be~forv;at‘ded to the Fu-ndanental 
Science Area for retention or destruction. 

d. - Reports vnich fit under none of the above will be 
destroyed, 

e. A .chrofiologioal file of all OSI correspondence and 

action taken in connection with the United states .U.F*0*- 

program' >0,11 be maintained in ASD* , 

*> . ;ir<« r^.Q- j i~*?llir:qncc recorts published by* 

members of therUnited States intelligence cciretiunity on 
U.F.O, vAll be nain tained in ASD* 
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SUBJECT: Responsibility for 


tilfnidenttfied Flying Objects” 


The t)roceduro stated ift ^-a** b»j d» -art/*!* 

carrying out Its nission. 

1 ., It has bean recomended_toa t ^ 

ol>solete finished reports oa U.F.O. iww filed iit Electronics 

piTision ba destroyed?! _ 
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Gyryj.??; Flyliv/. Gis;jccra 

cvo.ii cv>y r:\-«ir,tbr.t9 a cu.-^;2r of r^r'^orts or\ Object3” 

C.::a 'little c-'cei ierj* tMs OCflcj \rUl foLlov tho” - 

fpi’oral sv. jjoct clccely, rjid hece you liifcnr^ vlovo 

c:!cctccul?x j.ublUh2l rcpoVv3s—; 


4* A. co:/y-of !!atch oiid a roush iranolation of.tfta article 
arc ftttacliea* 
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F(£ Tl£ OELCTOTv C-. r.TCLLlC’aiCC, n»^,. t/.S. air' FaiCE 
AtteiJtios:^ AFOIfUX (Cplojiel Charles.E. Taylor)- 

SCtSJECT: TreMcUttal of Correspoadsaco Fcrlainino to Reported 
Citioy of Ob Uaidenlified nyir)9_:Coject 


1* The attached correspondence.is fonsrarded foJf.sucb actiod os 
dcecod appropriate, 

2 , If an larcstlsatioa is concluctcd as a rosuU of this cojrres?^ 
pofidonoo, it is rciiuc5ted._that_the Ccolial Ifltelligcace AQoucy be- 
furbished a copy of_H! 0 _rosul 1 1&cr epbrt ^ ^, -. - - , ..-- 

FCft 'ifE ASSISruNT.DlEECrarrcS^'n^AL • 


Cr.cl; CcriespcndCBCe---- 


TAKRH- a. JA:2iS 
^Uef, Liaison Ulvisloirj 
r.Ccnlral l:o fcrecco ’ 





^R/LD/00 ^ 

a 11 0 g h e r / e 
rfl Jan &7 
Crig 6 I - Add' 

H -« CSI,[^ Lexo3^ 
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Cil.r, liciicja :.C' 2lt 

Clio*, A plL’a ;:clonc3 Mvision, :;JC - > 

riV.U.ation Of! l-ricar.vc*aHvrLii fly In,; J_bj:;ct yi,.Mto<l iljar Iia>;u- 


1* AltacAsU £ro tvj c,-pi'J3 of om- J.r’.rivry anJ 
or r-ut j ?oI 1 1 .:a tin,:. - I orrour”?acont toIc-cri^n3 cinvor05.lion tno 
sttachn.Tntd a ra to r yu*ii*-itCiiii5aLti4i. to_ Lnt j 51 i ,;ynco - r 
co.“:on»nto ot* tio P'^yartir.oats cf tbo Air Vorca es\U Amy. - 



lfiforr-*tivn a copy has haan cent to 



bS . 







A i:cl3nco Mvici^n, r;jx 


*fi L'acyfWttntiviUl r lyirt,; jbjact Ci.> Uo<j iljar J;a>;u 


1. Attaoli.iU ero tv;; c.pl'J3 of ou;- ^VLT^^iry ftrw tubuUtioa 
of Jiutj.*ct iLutin,:, for our rocoiit toU-c*ijn 2 ci;MVCfss.lion tho 
fittac^n-ntd iiro lor your lrii»criLt:.4l lo w-j 
co;^roa«i.itG of tia ;yop.'irt.r.cats of faa /,ir i'orca end Awy. 
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Oris "snd 1 ** fonrard-- 
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23 January 195^ 


sionrncLor 

r oo:-Q?;;i 1555-- - - - - 

l^. Attached la «.“ “ts^tatecvjato aada "by 

easb Bscibor of the pai^y rj'UtlvaJbo tv^o'unldantlfiofi flyings 
cv’j^est-by oi Catober l^pJ viUic <a tbe lL-alja 
rr^lfcegtorglfll^ 

2, 'Llio tabulation liaa bo*a hold for coss t ira av&lUas 
c.'ijw'rs to c uosticao b .y Gonroe 3 vM&a have .l ust baea rocolygd 
oM lacoryoi'Atcd in tbo ohcrt. ' 

3 . R’^'obiiei^tioa of tho cha H^ i t la apparoat -Wrat _ 

dcA to~dttf:- Aosa '&na th o sh ci-t curat ton of Viq sl^ltla^, tts — 
obscrvora-v’sro’^vible-to evtfft cloQt details to -ji- 

prg^rly--d^^Vyth:^b3oot» - ^ 
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CtMRAi. iNTELUGENCE AGENCY 


Onijvjra rijiiig Ot^md Or*t 



^-K-i>oiiaQ0 
1 . /^^'57 


t«ia ■> USCVAIUATEOTmcwwO 



1. PwJa* mlj p*n ef my 19J6, I ml* 6/ •e-rtrH cJt*, 

•A»«<uu« tv* I Mlm U) u rtllua*, tbit Mjt Ml&Jtitrr «Y »efe»** 

•i«ia»a cocMmu^ ibi wr-ni^ of A forMiJoe of firu^* <«j«cu 

a/tn* l» ** »»<Wna. 7 idlroctl<» divt^d th-i ttAUt. 

? frl<nd» r«l*U4 U«l h »t »f y>air»i W b« f»i»«Uo»i ot 

fca (Itnwelj UfcJj rot* of ip*»d «t tvifltjr ftt* ihc»^ot4 MUr*. 

» 4 or lOJW-Of U* XnM Air f^feoM COKKUIO.. ■■ J^'thUv. VO* 
d.x>* l« diitur« ttl» flteit, til* frNbo^lt toojTo Wlftc tt»t Um Bcpoo Air C«- 
t-A^* rewind n*l DO vM^ncu «( It* 4i«i<iMa U) ro*cfc U>*«« Utrudir*. 

) fcirto* Mso jJOTlod, ud Jufc* 19 !<d, i«ojr r«i<ir^ ori^lrAtUt^ fre« •il 
orctluM of clt*4 tbi •p[*«rvK* of ‘nytoe £oti£*T**. foj Iwj or tLr*« 

•tr'oroi AJ»c*t 4AUy, <e»cn«laf itoro* osjocU ■• nut^njlM 
O0j«t« »Mt> ce*iid cMoc* tlj»:ti<»_or (m\i, K*Uirm« u4 4*c*l*x*u«i 
Tlti* u^wMTt ■i.hr filMdt t<d4 Of 4Jir%U4iou At Uxt V*j T«ohoie«I In* 

*MtjiU 18 «u:b *«u*e«MciAr>4. »M t*:!^*!*!*^* 

IA*0* Oi^loet*. !•- ML* Iveldrd UMt tboy 41 d twt oxin 
Of*’ .r*. <; VI* rvivrt* wr* la. li'-d bj UB . Aj oinei»3 

lr>‘ doejanre ts* »itlr* •flj-iae »ooc*r" •t*ft 

iz. >#t»»r/Hx; olfri'.ivicA Of M* of Mj iovrrtr. wt* 'C^o 1 

i'r t (»ut, 1 kt-vr Vary W“ oo Ui«lr voi- Vo bofch lfc*,- 0 *," 


, f t**) 














CLSTRAL »NT£UiGENCC AGENCY 


UnA^wia rXfint. Ovtr kiA»p* 




Pw-lWt **H7 f*rt Ml l»C', I »• low 6y •fwitl 

* WlJrr* W> fci* nlAudt, Ui»l Ki&lttli *f &e 
»itri^ rou-tmUN« th* (/v«r >nubrt «*f ft fonMllon at u»Jc,-c^ 


? fTi«T.i« nufttM hftt xo u ftjrc^xx, 1ft Yorwlloa *1 

fto MttKBttij Ufcb i*u ftf rp«4 ft I ftppr<^*^l»ii’^l UkC)Ufto4 Ml«r«. 

»./» Ci^trrvi fti rft^TEftiU 6f tbft Avr •« 

drCH!* KS d^iCurft IftU YlifcM, lift irobftMt thftt ftlM &.»« *tr 6^ 

fra** Ccftan.-^ ntl do fti iu d]r;<i»«a to rftft^ls tb*** iiitn»J«rft. 

J tkjrW t>* ^:ric4. M/ ftad’^uri'' »»oi wyoruT oHjitkilfti f»x« •!! 

*Kti^.o4 o/l-ifteftry u<« ftpfftftrft^ft 'njOfl* Uucftft*. /or tw p# Ur 

mtft, r-»portt ftti^ftjr^t ftJjMMi. &tUi, <«ft(ritla« the*# e*;^:ift ftft 
<XrJ«U «tacb CaiU *^*^**^.*^^^^*5^..*r iftCftlftXfttlOS 

fttlr U'MCMt MA* Itr tilftulj to}4 iM.of fti Vbe.VftT tftohaaJcift^ L»- 

• ift »tai9 iKftdiE^ ftftUftMMtlftui. fte^ti^jr* 

u-*«ft pftrt. tb*M POjtcU. It wft* 4»vld#4 Wt.U*i 1)4 M>t ftftUi 

tfftt ■.: ft^i-tair^;-«»-r^rt» v«V» ivu-^ b/ OS iji atticTii 

Jk’.joc emct *rv^ J a * 8 iAbiS“ipp* 4oc li rVcf ‘ tM fit 1 r* * hri t>€ »*uc • r* -»«. 
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1 , ’?s;rir.-; t !,9 ohiorv-.ll.n cf tjsl ot OlCXi, 6 Tc^srl-^r 1*15^* 

« rf.1*nir<* Vi3 H;;a ijvTLtsf .0<i3l:iTi siv* Ybis i’liro _ 

Uij A s-.-at of-r*lit:ih U-^ vi*i; abort tciV. of tLi eolar—- 

prolriUni frca or-tlf3-T?=t X5 a-ijuVa, _ . 

.■?, Th? *,Cf v-; ii^CCO V? 

at f i ^^ t I,;>.t.lr.?_(t;.Vrl^ :, •cut -Cy^o .£X*v;t c)• 

to be 1& - i.- rS-'.c 3 Va:- to ’s'’’3'f .*cn tsvo vritap• o ;v5it* cn 

tri\-o ftli'se PSMb of s'. :-'? J'stn-ftto, ;.r,l IV3 CCir?* Vi.j dya 
north* wprffd voi «ottr-it<;d te b? 75 X-*lCvO lilj.ea p^r Svi*** 

3, The n*; £ i\ 9 oU i tu! 3 if uVoy t T "plus ?5 “e^^*» a ppa Mv i to ba 
tu a.'S.j Hi u.a :.ltlti--t oft>^ flew. 

U, Th* flrro r-3«-3 a wldo t-r7> bo tl^ IrtioiintoV 

it tro.*X fi rg oy**^ ^ J to U 

«11j 3 to*.^r'i al’cr-^ frcn X*.? tftraX er th»-fTr^)i ccipl<vlrs • 
t bf vom ib-ou t S to -IC-itrrais' bT fore’ bui r.-out of t ha i: la oil -3 • ; . 

», Cp 3 !i W'-vlcllin-'ir h? fy**., i}.t nara \:p-a httdin t of - 

- i: o’ d • :P‘C' ^ 3 y r.i t -- in t 1;. -'d t>il 5 her.d Jr • Utt U Cut o T i JLC-- 
cf ths ^..-lUr cv T pVi-3 >tc- . — 

6* ?3 far .->» crald b-» r£t-!rar.^*J,-th^ did not vary in 

or nltttu-o t>> " h'.lra ^Irhtirr, 

V. Ct ntVin.-: t^-n to th' i-o b-iVia - 

'b-jthjp ttiJ >-> t. in r?' it^j'rvlth raXnticn to 

tu Ob-niv^r, O.- ;vvio li.r»t'r.C' frea the cbJrrv^r, 

or dwi to ^ .j.vi' •;? in Aftl lnrs* ( 3 : 0 ) ir vtaifcioed* 

0* teAth-r sni vlolbiltti' loiH.-JLioJ* 

p, ititntl... is to ‘- ri-Alrr Slr.ltlr: ;‘o:crib.-H to tto vriV. 

by .". ' ay.'.c • rl-.'a. ilr. U/.-Uh rav? ft fl.aro with n iljlHar 
flt'ht p'-tr. th-: -l.-I.t cf the lll-fittd d..vitVr I.ju'ch. 





























♦■'riC'J 2 

.'♦.ibjt o^ <-'K* 


10, T.>J Is cn iJTA - srleyro, fr.:l th9'V::ov<lc4i>» of tho ftjproxl- 

aiU l5.urh tl.'.r3 cf A;.; ti'jjllo v3Uolo) vaa ac^c^lrecJ In 
th 5 ruiriil citUTO cf hl 3 aotWltlos, 

11, Iti cl-LtLt.: vaa to Aha TCA Ccr.vmcstloas Cooritrjitor, 

CC‘t.r, ,'.by_'t Oir!Sn, f roc-r;;V.-r 1 ^'$, It vv .3 .'l?o rn:yjrt<>l to 
til-3 or ti:3 rr/, -t tiu-ff;-! d^to. -rts 

0.0. thil a v/i.tt-3.0 3‘j:p3rl-ei:i.:i4 flloi “i thj 

vor/ir,* c,"vjr« 

12. II ia s^—'isiM that -lojo al^;-;y o? th» optical coT^rac* fiisJ 
for iy» l*3t ’-111 esnfs to ccrfim thia report, 

13. It spyoifa tida r«pcrt fallslvltS^tto cetera of CSIVIS 
«a described by JAIiAI- l^vC, 







S"^-:. 
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170 wa? 


vlth ‘ n aircraft near at time of Sithtlns,-bvl ctserver's ejperience 

vjth aircrAit ?p>-arfcntly reavlteo in vnconscioiis reference, 

VJinda at tlr.e of aighWne - surface fO® vaiylnc to. llO^ at 10,000 feet 

^ir.inated as pcssibililies -^airc^r^ft^^v/eather ballconsV-'_ 

A/ifle above Iioriaon at first slphtirit: - apiTox^inately 25 degrees. 

Horizontal anfle tras'erseo on norllierly course — appro--ln;»t 0 ly fO-6^ derrees - 

'* " " " sterly >» --T--^ - ^r . . 

sie » ‘“’“.'f “-o a™ TO, no dalcil, obtaincc. 

See pr ra 12 a-ove — Stvoy of rost sensitive can^jra plates showed rothinc. 

FaFB - Fa trick p.ir force Ease, rlar - - 


CCA^FS - C?pc; C^rav^ral Aioili^ry Air. force Basej Fie 
Test 301 a “ laonch of Viking rocket (1st on V.3nf:uarU rro 
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G{CO CITE WA 2<52^8 


?nc>1 SUPPCRT 


AS WE iNFoaxED-ycuaromcE TKOIE- IS- AVAIUBIX 

Noa IS TIfERE A^3Y RECORD-AVAIUBLE EXCEPT TOR _UHAT1Y0U„I^5^^ DAVID SON 



pS HAS 3EXN.APPR0ACrf£D_D? 

ATIC AND THIS-SAN£-WSACE_yAS:^ ASKED_ 

rCR IT IN URITINC WHICH REFUSED TO &0» D AVIDSON THEN SAID 

io: WOUID VRIIE TO ATIC.X AT2C,_VE ARE Aa:R^S^G^a'b TO HCRE mTERS 
BUT VE 00 NOT TinNK YOlOHOUED. INJECT YOUR NAHE INTO THE HAHER* 

HE HAS already R£aiVED7Sr:C0UPU: Of- LETTERS FKOH ATIC, r./0 FROM 
TIIE DCI»3 X DCI*S OFTICE ANDITWO VISITS.FRC 


SWCEST YOU SItiPLY lCNORS_T?tE LOTER UNUSS.it UAS REGISTERED, 

17 THIS WAS THE CASE PLEASE ADVI3r,_0THERWlSE DCiN»T DO ANYTHING NORE 
IT, 


THIS COORBINATXO WITH 


hAND-i 


19/20392 


AfMO fi:s 

- 







Ea9-^325/a 


C 


0 

F 
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Ifr* Ijeon Davlsoa 

6h Rrospect Stre^___ __ 

Vhlto ELaliis, Hew Yctt^: 


m 10 1957 


Itear It, DaVisoo; 

Oa behalf of HcT^.Dull&s^ pay I ackn owl e< 3 ge t< nd' r effly to 
70 ur latter- of ApriX_21,_ _ : 


We have foimd that the-tape yoa.^Dentioned was-analysad^ 
hy another ager^^ of the_Ck?7ex7iE]ent_and_understajLd_^a^^ you - 
will hear direcftly ^fropi that aKeGc y. In the near |>ituro ae to 
the nature of the recordings—--- 


Sihc^ely,' 

Sg d"^J, Araold Shaw 

J, Arnold Shaw 
Aselstahf to the DirectW 


O/DCl/JAShaw/rc/9 liiy ^7 
ristrlbutloD: 


1 •• Addressee 
1 - - oc/c Jhiu AD/0 
1 - JIS 
1 - BR 
1 - Reading 


HfWM Ft?. HIBSE . 
OME 



Reading 
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VA CITS CHCO-C73J 
SCIENTIFIC _li- - 

.. 

nsFEa miNs sAucn^ ims^OAV^asr’^ss copy or | 

ATIC LETTER NOT X NOT RECEIVED HERE* I ACCORDINGLY CALIEDICOL* DAIRD 
AGAIN TODAY.” HE ASSURES ME IT HAS ‘CONE OUT AND COPY 15 IN HAIL TO KE. 

JiE SAYS HE RATKEP-EXPECTS FURTHER-ENOUISY FHCH DAVIDSOM. I AM J^OT X NOT 
SURE I AGREE. 


Ql TOTJ05/15552 - 
ESW TOT105/I5362 


/:r;;OiCD r::: 

C'lc Wi. 






sciminc 

ntrZR FLYING SAUCEJI LOTEh'dAV^ON, COPY OF | 

ATIC L£TT{:R NOT X NOT RECEIVED_HEAE*_ I ACCOHDINCIY.CALIXD COL. DAXaD 
AGAIN TOO AY, HE ASSURES KX IT HASGONE-OUT AND COPY 13 IN PAILTO KE.V“:^7 = 
JE SAYS HE RATHER X^PECTS“FUST10:ENQUIRY: FECN:DAVIDSON.TTI AN flOT X NOT • 1 

SiniE I AGREE, i 



Ql TOT503/n552 
Esw TOTra^yissoE 






WA CITE Cf(C0-S>2J« 


SUPPORT 


FH0« 


RE WA-2425e X 2625S AND CASE 


<CLOSED). 


UE M:gLZCT£B to HENTIg^^O^^^^^JCSSacrilAT Oini-CaNTACT uith z 
Xton DAVIDSO?) X IXON PERSO.^TO-PmON.- : F(F. UAS" IS - ' —' 


CHICAGO TOR ASClOTIFICrsSETJNCTZDAVlDSOH-JXPUlSED-THAT HE IS DOING. 
-.AJT ARTICLETa'l A SPACE-MAGAZINE._HE_UANTS_TJi£_TRANSLNTION OF YRg . 


■pSSAGE AND THE EMiniKG'^TATrc^l-pRWINCZfHE'^PAa MESSAGE TO DE A 
HOAX,. OR liE WANTS PERH.l55TONTO7PT^ME■130V^J^^^1I^rr lEnERHEADS, “ - “ 

OURS AND ATIC»S X ATIC*S7“2N HIS ARtlClE SHOtflNG GOVERNKENT AVOIDANCE 
Cr HIS INQUIRIES. HE EXPUTNEaTTHATTHETlAOZRXl^ETVED NO X NO“ Z “ ~ 
SAJlSFACrOft? ANSW£S"TO"HIS REQUEST Of US AND ATIC X ATIC IN NEARLY A _ 
YEAR. 


fTOID DAVIDSON !-g-WOULD COMMUNIC ATE WITH HIM SHORTLY 
SUPPIVINC THE-INFORHATICN HE RS:aULSTEt>“IF“?0SSI3LE, OR EXPLAINING 

THAT NOTHISC FURTItER COIU) BE paNS. RE DAVIDSON’S UISH TO USE. 

COVERNHENT LETTERHEAD IN_£VENT_K£ CANNOT GET MESSAGE TRANSUTION, 
iMi^S!^ ~^VIS'£D~THIS~V0ULD~3£ IMPRUDENT ~AND~SUGC£STED }[E NOT X NOT 
DO IT WITHOUT TKE-EXPRESS PERMISSION OF THE AGENCIES CONCERNED. 
DAVIDSON AGREED"THIS”WAS PEST^ DAVIDSON WAS CAUJ AND PLEASANT BUT 


VERY DETERMINED* IN VIEW OF yOUR-yA-R6258“X 36258 WE S/lSK TO BOV ^ 
OUT OF THIS THING. PUT URGE THAT KEADQUARTFjRSZ 

AND ATIC X ATIC.CONCERN THEJISELVES UlT.K THIS ilAN AMD TRY TO 


CATtcrv UIM. Of rACT r»rt wt t m/w t rr iic am ai»© arors-vrrM-r ta 
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2 C DcC 1957 


n. ?. Bobcrtccsa . _ _ 

oaso SoIc:ace_5?gj4 _ 

or DcCcsso 

Ecca 3J11C27» Eia i.:. 

Vc>5il=ctca-£5, P. C. 

Ecar Sob:- ■ 

tUth rofcr^'^toT^^'j^<S^c<s:cy^^«U«a_ca ViU 

Hi'iae Objocto, -tbsro is caciocod for ystr laforjjcfcicn e cojy 

oE a lebtsr to"tb9 Aiy E<we" tor gtber vilA tbo docL^^flodv^ 

%'ioisica tsp_Paasi^r^^t— . ~~ 


,7* 


_Vc 27 ::oln««r<^^ 


m 


Attaclrsoatsi 

1 - r^'wto? to Mr T'oieo (S) 

1 • Eccl=£3lfica Sci>3rfc..(yj_ 
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H. ?. r^bortcMQ. 

IVjCcnoa Science "Ecard _ 

i3oCCuG3 

Eaca ^ 027 , Eio 
Vesiiactca D« C. 

Ifear Ito'o; 

*nUt2i rororeace W oirf frlcv cactm^artica ca Vivldaafrt'ifled 
lajlBG C*c»j 2 Cfto^ tiisra is esioLwad for jcus iafoscation a copy 
of a lowter to tiwAir to^^er^tix ^ declassified 


TCrsica of the Pasfil Foi^rt* 


Very aiCflcrcLLS*4 ___. 

,i ‘ >bitl? G. StiW5 ^• 

' D^ity/csistoct Diroctor^ 


Attadrsffltsi 

1 - Aettor to Air ’^orco (s)..- - - 
1 . Dcclaaolfica Pcaal-C^j^lCU) 






Dr. Lloy4 V. Berknsr 

Prssidsnt- - - 

Associated Uriiv^itiys'plncorporatod 

'Roo:i 6^ _ 

350 Fifth Avenue__ 

kNew York 1, Ilsv York.^.... . 

Dear Lloyd: 

You recaina“Jshueiy 1553i‘W ^stltuted a Sclstitific 
Advisory Panel on Unideatified Flyins Objects vrtth Drs. H. P;- Robet-tsoft Z :.::: 

as Ctiairpnn, Sastuel Goudsrdt, Luis^U; Alv^ez, ThortOQ P^e; and-_1__11- 

yourself-as netfoers.- After^its dellbei-atlon, the Panel-reaped tvo 
conclusions and c'^de-t«x5“recoirynendatlons viiicU vere included as Tab A. 
of the report. -Very recsntiypthe—Mr^Torce has reqivested that the 
conclusions of this racort be declassified so that they nay be used in 
the press- A copyof^the^report is enclosed here^vlth for your infoi’BUitlon. 

I have-discussed-this natter-^/lth-Dr. Robertson and Dr. Coudsnitt • 

viio e- 3 vae that the conclusion-contained in paragraph 2 aiid the- --- 

recorr^ndation conteined In parag^fiph 4a can be declassified. »it, they, 
as veil os this Aganoy, vdll not figree to a declassification of the 
condor ion In paragraph 3 or the reco:;’.'?.endation in pexagraph 4b. It 
is our feeling that“the“essoclatien of the Panel vlth this Agency 
shoixld not be disclosedj that paragraph 1 could be rewritten to elininate . 
this coni’iSctionj and that the final six lines of paragraph 4 can stand 
as written. 

I have queried the A.iT“Force as to v^iether the names of the Panel ■ 
Kerbers irauld be used. Tney have replied that ne;r.€s i«uld be used only 
within oificial circles ?nd would not be given to the press* Put, as such 
information has a tendency at times to filter out, it should be recognized - 
that, if apoiovai is Given for use of the necies, they may well beconve 
corwTon knowledge. 









Dr. Lloyd V. Eerknar 
Presideni; 

/issocistcd Universities, Incorporated 
-^Poon 6920 
350 Fifth Avenue 
kirev Yori: 1 , Ilev York 

Dear Lloyd: 

You 1 /ill recall ia-Januar/ 1953^ ve constituted a Scientific 
Advisory Panel"on Unidentified Flj^ing Objects i/ith Drs. H. P. Robertson 
as C'lairsrm, Sanuel C-oudsait, Liils: if .^Alvarez, Thorton Paso, and. 
yourself &s neybers r- Aiter -its-deliberatiM,-tha Panel reached tvo 
conclusions end-tiade t’.-'o recoir.-nendations v|iich vare included as Tab A. 
of tha report. Very recently, the Air Force has.requested that the 
conclusions of this recort'ise^declasslfied so that they Day be used ia - 
the press. A copy of the report is cnclosedrherewith for your Idforaatloni 

I h&ve discussed this'matter v/ith Dr. Robertson and Dr, Ccudswit • 

vho asree that'the conclusion contained in'pai^Sraph 2 and the . . 

recorr.er'.ds.tion contalneA-lrrparagrap h 4a can bo declassified. - But, they,- 

as veil this Agency, irill not a gree to a de classification of the- 

conelvaion-:in-parg^rapirii^or:the recoaTiendatlon in pexasraph 4bi It ' " 
is our feeling-that'the“associat ion of the P^^l^vitiT this“-t^ency^^i^^^^— 
should not be disclosedj-that parzrgraph 1 could be rewritten to eltniriate 
this corx.ection; and that-the'fiKia''six;lines of paragraph 4 esn staod,: 
as iiTitten. 

I have lyaerled the Air Force as to'i^iether the nojaea of the Panel ^ 
merbers voivld be used. T'ney have'TCplied that neir^es would be. used only 
within Oificial'Circles-end would not be given to'the press^Er.Vss such 
information has a tendencyat times to filter out, it should be recognized 
that. If approval Is given for use of the. hares, they r.iay vfell be cods 
cordon knowledge. ■ . 
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It vould "be very mch appreciated if you could let teow 

83 soon as possrole vhat your reaction is to tlia Mr Force de¬ 
classification proposal; vhetlier you egree \/it‘a Dr, Robertson, 

Dr. Goudsnit and r.v self on liaittn g -any d eclassI ficgtion; and vAiethor you 
would approve or disapprovefne usa of your nane, evented that /^ency 
cocncctton vith t'ae-PaneL-is-^/tt-'jIield. 

Very best regards :: z.. r.:. 


Sincerely, 


Philip 0. Strong 
DeptAy Assistant Director 



Enclosure --- 

UFO Sepoit-CSecret) 






DR UON DAV1D3CM 15 ON OUR BACKS AGAIN# itt VANTS A VOSATIt* 

i:C5SAr.£-ANp- Tm::iD_£NTi^ ION or: V\Z 

i rR^»1 VHlCn IT CAHK^VOUJfATT^ION IS-CAL1XD_J<X^ 

TO PAVi^^^^UALtXCE“_V:Et-«0OO X WAIUC S t? 
e. * IK4P- DATIl) 5 X $ AUCU5T 1W7‘X JW7r IN urn 


;i^^rrrEK TO PAVi^^^^UALtXCE _V EWOOO X WAIUC S t? CAS^TAIN, 

S U$AT, DATEP 5 X 5 AUCU5T W7 t \Mi IN UUlCK 

EiaOOO TCttS DAVZOSWTTjfE ><XS3ACt VAS IN lOESTIflAOI^ KC^SE CC©t 
A.'gj nOH A KNCVS m X US LtCENSEP r>AD1 0 s fATI ON#-jTaiS WAS,irf.ri;Npi^^ __^ 

TO sATisry mimsi 

ra^SSACS. he is not X >K>T_5AT_lsn© and - 

CHAllACttSISTICS or THE SOUNOS 0« THE TAPE RECa'^OlSG OfTIS ItZSSACE 

AXt NOT X NOT HORSS^TYPX* CAN YOU OBTALN FHOH ATIC_rriE_KES5A_Ci-^ 

tAANSlATICN, AND m TiUJ^mP^Siiamyt VE*0 LIKE TO DISHISS THIS 
KAii «^v£ AND FOR ALU _ IF YOU CA.WT OBTAIN THIS“INFOSKVTION, 

DAVIDSON IS GOING TO l^nSSUP*F USTQAPE^^ IZ3E CHICAGO OFF Id 

LnrtJlHEAD A>© OTHER US X US COV^A^ft^£^^’■lXTTtRKEAD HE >1AS RICIIVEO , 
IN THIS HATTYA .IN AH ARTlCtS FOR SPHE SPACE NACAIINU VE ARE SCTING 
I?r BUC.tSUP THIS BATE' A PU3LXCAT“OF DAYIDSON »3 CR IT 1C 12INC THE A Tl 
rOPCX ?0« IN rcmT I ON ON FLY ENG SAUCERS* X NCI DENTALLY, 

DAVTBSCN U no X JX) root ANDllT APPEARS T^t ATIC IS THEATIf^^SI-M . y.;, 
•V : A3 CNt IF THIY TllC^« K£ ^ 









OR LIW I>AVlDSa^ 15 ON OUR OACKS AGAIN* ifi: VASTS A VI.RDATlt< 
ir.AH^T 10N^‘~Y {\t *$ PACt• IlESSACE. A>'0 IDEST1 ? ICA f 1 OF T>15: 


tk\nshitter from which it camk• vom attmt i w )s 
TO DAVljg|ON iTpy, WAtUCE-W £U?000 X VAJ-L^ 


S USW, TATEP 5*5 AUOW5T 1557 X 1557, iN Witffl 

aaooo TEU3 OAVIESC^ THE F1ES3AGX WAS IN J&ENTiriAOlX >>C31SX COOt 

FRCW A XNCUS U3 X US LICENSXO RADIO SUTIONi THIS VAS INTOIDED 
TO SATJS/T SAVIDS«^ T1UT_HI RIO.?WIX“N^_ INTACT 

FESSACt. HI 13 MOT X NOT SATISyiI3“ANT) IXPUINS tjjjvt 
CHARAC tESlirriCS OF THE SOUNDS OX THE TAPI RECCSDIMG 0? TKS IlESSAOS 
I AXE >«rr X NOT H0RS5>Tnr?I* CAN YOU OBTAIN FIJOH ATIC ra\KIE3ACt - -x.. - 
i TRANSLATION, AND THI TrUNSN3Tm7:SJiOaiTLyt“VE*D ^iCElTOlOlSMISS m 
1; KAN wcs AN> m Aiu_ .irjrou 

[! DAYOSON XS COim TO PXESSUXFrL’S TOX-prJ^.KlSSlC^rTO USE CHl^ , 

JjrmiC^XAD AND (nio US'X ljS GOVEXNHOT TiAS SECEIVn) . 

THIS KATIXA IN AN ASTlClS FOX SOKE SPACXT^CATlNIi- VE ARE Sr^INC^ “T: 
j ^ BUC«a.IP THIS DATE' A PU311CATION OF DAVIDSCM »S; (3ITICIZING THE ATX 
^ rORCi FOR CCMCEAIMENT OF INyCXNATICN (^ FLYING SApCEX3#~ INCIDENTALLY, 

i • PAVXI^O^l II NO X FOOL AND" XT AmAXS T^T ATIC. 13 TREAT INC J 

^ ' A3 ONI IF THI^ TXI>C("KE CAN Jff SATIHFlEITtflTH A S0P-SV<3i_AS^^Al?r;f 


CALUD 

u auooD/amiN, 













































Dr. Vein Alva rs’g , •,.. . .. 

o f Callgoo:^ __ _ -._ 

ct “ : 

_ 

Desar Pr./Ivarcs*. 

sm Irf<a«« “ w»i«aWfioa 

fiyL^ o-oj.«t»,-ts=«- »^ <a=ifi50d f« J^5 «Kf 

of o t!a Air fccca-tagtae)? vtOt 




Ve^cicccrca^Zr 


nUlip G. Sti'a'i 
Psju^ /^jcict«at Bircc-'oor 



A«ac:i3cn1i3: ^_^__. __. » 

1 « tetter to Mr roi>?c-(3) 
o - EcdiWGU’iya p;acl 


(U) 








SOC"-" 


Dr. t-iis U. Alvaros 
Uuivci-sity o^ Collforsiiia. 

cfc .. . . 

-CoJ^?9n^ _ 

Dear Dr* Alvorcs: 

KitU refers to c« prior coETToroaUca ca UvaCcntUlc^ 
Ol^ccto, t::crc io c^od for liUrcra.Uca a copy 
of a letter to tie Mr Forco-toEptlscr vltSr the tlcclesslfic^ 
v-crslaa -of Eaport;* ^__ _ 




nUUp G. - 

i Dejoty. /ijclstcat BUxet^ 


AttaEiro3Gt9! • 

t«V«T.ioJ4T?£^3V 
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CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY . . \ ' 

WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 2 r • \ ; ..*r 


SODfC 


J957 


I>r. xaoyav. Eerlmer.. ■ ..._ 

Presidant 

Associated UaiversUies, Xacorpor^ted’ 71 ” .. 

Suite 1750, (^Usexja lover T - 
10 Clrtd^e ^ : 

Kev YorJs 19» Nw ^ 

Dear Iilcyiiir_. . ... 

Kith refer«iice-to our.prior^cQLTeraatl^'joa.Uoldeirtlfled 

Flying Objects, there is encid8i^~fd^x>ur'infdrBatica a copy* *, 

of a letter to the Mr Fo rc o to other vith~the declaa sifted 

version of Ithe. Panel^eport^ 


A 

Attachnsats: 

1 - Letter to Air Force (s) ---- - -- - - 

1 - Declass if led-P^^"^eport^(U) ... . 



>_Strodi 
I Dep^y Assistant Director 








20 0£C 
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Dr. XloydV. Eerkner 
Presidsnt 

Associated Uoiverslties, Incorporated 

Suite Coliseua Tover 

10 Colvriius Circle 

Kev Yot^s. 1$, Hew YOrk-^ 

Dear Lloyd;. 

With reference to our prior-cot rersation on Unidwitifled 
Flying Objects, there Is enclosed for your inforEatlon a copy/ 
of a letter-to tlie Air Force .together vitbrtSe' Aeclaaslfied 
version of the-Penel-lteport vv-.-.. ' 



Attechaeats; 

1 - Letter torAir.Force_(s) 

1 - Decdesslfied Panel':Rep ort : (U) 







, V 4-: ‘ ■: 
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tBTJMllSiJ'.l TO21 Asmotsnt CMof «'. 

... ■ •■ ■ 

CU0JSC2 * DeclasalfUtttloa of tha "Pcport of tea Scientific _ . 

euiW?J Peael oa Uiddeatificd 

.. .t.'is-.sayiSTsSS'^St; 

that tea cocci-oaxoas o.i tt u teo Asctcloa 

PecodDcn^Uoa ^ ClTi^ ^ ^«ciooed, feat 

of cai cofKcraed (iocl^alfloA end that tea ^ 

S^milTalf «r-' 

i-ecocsicadavloa* . _.. 

a. in ore« to ^ 

ssstorlsi> I ottocijl^ Bara-iJiraao of-pw'J'Gye^?^ tea estuJt 

£-«c«onaation 4.t. 

3. 1 tr^at tiint tiUa vUl sew^io jwiposes 

I ^ ^'ndllVo. Etrnns M 

A ©s^y iWlotent frijccton--^ ‘ * 


ce; l^ssiibcro of Ptacl 







isms 07 EtSTCmiTIFICrp/JEL 
c;j . . 

uiiirETfriFiEo ni^CKi 03 j^ - - -•- - - -- 

1.7 Jcauajy 1$53 

!► ITha ucdcreicJica Ptmal of Scientific Cosaultsnta bag csst e.t the 
request of tbo Covemssait to evaluata ciiy socslMo thrcst to jaatloael 
cccunty 5occd tv t.W^vUtcd Objccta:SaucerB"), end 
to nciJO iococE;crji£ttl(»i sta Pcael bco iccclved tbo cridcncc eo g reaented 
by cosnicsrrt Vdited 6^t<^Aiff Foti»>“ 

end hes rof. le'.«d <v colectlca of tb# b^“aoo^«tc4 iaeldssto* 

M a rwndt of Itc coaold®retlc«vs/tbo 

Qlieh the ovld^e OttX’Ql FlytsS ObJccU^:i^^=__ 

cbff«r no iadlcctl^ ^ ^ecoceoa ci^a sUtuta a dlioct 

iCiyatcai tbixsctjto.riotioafil-securi^ 

Vo riraly ‘believe thnt tiio’eo la no rc^Jidim of cosob-% hlcli IMlcatea 
pbciscrs^a ^ch"a.t^3'fttt?l‘5?ut£bl^torfSfetsa srtlfects cepahlo of hootULo ' 
ccts> end vbnt ^:ro la ro c/lCcrco tlwt tbo i^heocoena ladtcsto a need 
for tbe re-yloLca of C'-irrest cclciiUflc coaceptst 

3» la tbo of this conclualcfl;--t3M Pc«el recesaendoj— _ _ 

tr»5^^fiStloaol oecurity coanclos tolse Inajdlato etepo to 
otri? tha Uald25rtlfi<?d Plying _C*oJ^t3_of 't5» epcclol otetus they 
herve teen clv’ca €;nd too toira of E^-stopy tosy luivo tjnfottuQafccly 
i acc-ii5^«d*_ 




4 


'9, 


. a« 


tlist ain cay bo ii»^tevca by ta lAtecrated prosroa 
Oijsltpcd to roaco»ji'o tlio public .of tho total 1^ o? cvldjccs of 
Inf-Cical rorceo behind - : ” “ 


_ yo/ Idoyd V, Eorlawr 
/coociated UMvcralUco/ Xdc» -_ 


fcf IT. FoVtftso n, Ch a ltt^n --.- 
cV'^'o^aia iastiVcte of TccI’ibloGy 

. ... t Aiio V. Al'.'Iii'CB -^ —- 

Itnivorcxty or^cHul'orala _ . ■ 


-/s/ 5. A. C wd anlt 


Erool-aiaven iiatBo^I^'ratorl^ _ “ 

- /o/~ yboK ^ toa 

jobna liocslsiiui UaAvoroity 




/la • 9 - 


K^DBASSOV rOSl ■ 

TSK»Br-??«.^-^-^B 
;V , ^ 


i^inrlu 


./>vy .^-^jceV rs« U Xa oar Alacufiioa.oo OTO /« takM thm «QMti«n» % 
^ y^’k tor o«vtalrae« X wi hmU^ M ilA^Wailoi;* ^ov#;^ 

'■t th^. i'L?*.. c-;^'-w- ',•' 

H« m EK3P0K3IBIUn JOB JOLIOWIIO DTO BCT TKAJK?XRR®. |aCll( SSX AXX . 
yOBCX » CIAt "i.: v «.Vr 

. . i^r.rrr,'* f lor Tb» Air rorca tna CIA w < toth -rtlU foUor-^ 

taa Cr&« ‘»*V*i A" i>-c!‘»c M i.:.v *:. •., tj ^ksrj.\gi ,r - 

ii-.-. -" .V? V%?av V:n;:i ?:;■ <v>;^ - 

HBO Dr.<^ Z8 KSPOISIBtiSTOirWOT r *' V ■’; 

it'i..^:;.,,,;^ t«<y ' t c .*’.'^1. r ji 'i.'fj ■■■i-!v;a.*_ir.'X-".-.-. 

1. • iv Ttik? r^»‘> wyi/OSl, Pb ll gtrcog, ofroolfleilX y* <■ i r.^ ? 

*vv: >,'*1 i ■»<»?>- *-•• .‘.-‘.'■T-v'. t. Li;' •|r*‘.:v.£‘i 

VBAI 18 CU IOIiaTCiI“MOr>' S S ,. 

.' . *'*.>, Th^foUori^ 'to a"l>rt »f eitateh of mctlvlty vM.A 

J <%t«io«4 natl fitrcioa*il nsha^i 7ir« /ear* og o la tlx moam r of 
1952, cat imdoriook » otyfly of OTO bjrJtAC octloo.; 08I~foj^ ~4 oaaol 
oooolstlfi^ of th* followiag Wa Zborti • *' c- ^.:.. i: •- - v i .u.*>. -.* 

*' *■ "" tlCT^Serkaer, Prq»lde^ ~foloctotloo of % - 

Valvar*lilci; P]^oS<S«Qt, XntoniatSocul 
•‘ - -t Ccuacll of-Sclmtiflo Bc«rd*| Ko&bor of 

th« Pxa«ident's acleatlfle AirSsor/ Cot* 

> RlttOO, (OIK), . . , >. . ,. s?; r. A 

• - ••• - ^ gry^TjBbartSQO,^^trr.» ,"Kayalct r. ,. . 

■» ' Cil T«efij one* Ilia IlrOctdri V- \ 

r- u V. *'.. - j8«leoc« AAriior to SSAI^ OdenAndcr for 
* •■ - * tvo year*, 08 | Cauultwrt, ~' - v. ^ . •« ■ 

■' ' C^CwdeprtTl^S airaan. wirtaent of ^ v: 

■ ■ * ' ,K^16?7!^^i3^vea Jfatlmal Uilforfttoryx 

foTMrl/ lifter Cdcib^^iA^ end 

Kllltery Teen duxlag post'^vax period exen* 

lAloli Cernaa Bueleer pro^aau \* 


Ai.^hi?Va?SR4£ltAS£ ^ 









. •. -“Si,'?-': ' 

>" ',. -■> C V,., ^ of ©ouotnrU' ic*‘ *^3'= V- 

^''^U'- :'v . ^ B«ft*i«3r/ ICUO V.- 

, fw)»w«y.:pwutivi.ui«pStSMwtStV^^^:.^c^^ 

jssj4^nn‘7?':4Srwj^ 

$T*ftjn* ^ W51U of th•')^lA&•AslIUl flcl«»^t_];)lrl«leQ 

<rf fUrfei . 

c^aeoj-n^J *ltb Uroraft 

^pa*d ^teoM ^vlilCQ ©f_0$l* 0«iu .tteUOBj JtnC7 (PMl 7 7 - 
otro^ VftXtoret) ttfcli)tftliU-CM_or_tvo.offic*ri f^Udwiai t3b* ttiO 
yuwtloo, gljJ Jg ffort U-m-ihat li,Uft_ftf 

^>«o h^J<^ e«no4."Blu* Bock.*^(Cojy-«f ‘ - ^ 

port daw ? Ky 1955^i_jitii^. > 

to «ad r4««lro4 of Ijq^eoc*, fvo or thr««-— 

®ouc«r lo:w^lea“““ “■ ■■■ 

la ty ^eV Aagggoi^ Iwt cothln^ vu A*r^lc^ Vy 1ft?' 
ttUl£^e«^(ia«ljnU of thfj om« if ftn*«}>o4«} thU Scl^ U 
to® coOy 'tlttr tJ»at PhU eaa . - . - ?' ” 

7. I^»kt4 PhU poloUbU^ if tbft DiidrplelaM 

o^lp&eat. B*.r9pll«4, *CaacelT8l>ljf, «•#• Bcv«Yor> »i>«a]cliif trtm 

^ *JjVfMrtUr^Sro-^ 

0l>tola45>l*,_tt«^r»<aniag esaU por«eatafi« of wiknown* - 

m^t M explalaodi ,. > ,- - ■ 

-1 ^-i* i^®l»0-MtM_Kill poiat^blsiCt if thort vu any 

•pdcisl eollectloQ g oiaip 00 agalagt UFO, targatt. B« npllod that 
thara vu m c^^Ioq m auah hut that radlcal aexcoautlcal Aeilen 
^ *Vtog wcftT t y pe® vat a priority 
TOUtctlcQ re^l«D®Bt, Xa thl® rtgard b« ®<S4«1 that OSI 
Wonotioo coocernla^ ptv Script aeatga vMoh vogld lnaicate possl- “ 
^c^t«ct^of nyla« ameer tjpo aircraft. The Applied sneneea 
WrUIeo of OST tod ATIC vort cloeelgr togethor fit X'ollwlM radical 
oev dealen® and adTtoce® hy tha Sorleta, - • ^ 







, ■ /•.'■■■ ' . 'i- i 

■ - • • ■ 5. . Tw rW-Mfvru^UnH UmtmA ti^ 

•oA Btrcnt thct tb* Rrlttjh «nA CiiAflltn« hKn m tw7 V 

prc^Mt ia this nelA. Jtpp«r«nUjr ih« CiaMSana roi 
vMeb ItM ccq^lvM t^• dwtoa o f a flytag <»a€»r« 

•tatH that M IMS tMa tb* pratMn^^ lUv^{m~diicHRt tbst|: 
sanear u •^uit tbst* Ifl, sho t rith j»t« "en tbt Hrcmttrteu^* -.i 
. Ibt 4«ts art In Tsrtlesl posit loo for ti:k»*off taA iw iMftM v 

borlxcntallr ft* forvarA Bcnrsaut. ^ Strone, sp»skla< tr<n wawy# i'AiV 
■ bsUsvaA tbs AssIsa esXlsA ter Opsiytlons at bO^OOO 
fbs respofislbla SLlrccnlt^ ^ Ayfiil, a 

Brltlsb s&A CstisailaA outflltV—As^orttta* ^ BtrcaA. tbs IJSA f 
tlslV prorldsA of tbs ftadsj Is no Xc&««r dolnc 
Bcvsrtoo suSvlisd tbut tbs Alr_fores_bsj_?spo>s proJsots* sl«n« tldsT-^^--' 
Has* •. .. _;. L'; ■ .:= ‘ ■ r’ •*. .•■/.v: ^^’ 7 —; -^, % 


■ • Oftlc t -Of - tbs Mrso tor:-: f-y 

nsnnln^Jrad CoorAlalti^St^ 

_^'._ _ _• ■ •' >'»V 

V. # ,< .c^ ri.,''.; 


t:Wi 

Cbrcoo: 







jri: ro?, J D 37 .it/. Di r^jc ter. f or_Coordii:itlon 

SC3J2C?; 3ikU^cr3_ . . 


j • 

i COi?') 




1. As 0 ro E'clt - of your tolophona Cill 0 f July 3 th r Cba:^rlaiii 7 \- i>: —. 

Chiof of tho Ss_ier\3^ Oivioica,_!it cy ro^’J5st co?»U. 5 t(^ ' - 

Cr»_ H, K, JG3cui>.--.it th3 ?h/sl6hl. Sctsaooa l£to -Truticn Ccraittoa. - 

Ch’iuborla ct' 5 3 oi w lth_i 'r; -.’osau?-thr^ tv!>-&ab j so ta yea' c^atlonod “ _ 

05 of j^jtorcot wO hi"!, i.o. j nstoor sta:!/ in J^ojdob ahl flying siussrs. ■ . 
la ro-^ri to tho firct* *r. .Tssaup iniicotoi that ho felt’thb * 5030 / ’ ' “ 

voula hovo littlo lnt:ro:t J/iJth_o_r^ttor nai that ho, hl'osslfJ Via i- ' 

conooms i prisirny vitS-socurlis sxplorutiea” : 

vork la Ihidco^.... -.r -:--. ■ 

2, In ro 5 Vrl_tO-n/in 2 ~s*yooro, Dr. Jessup, refcr^ci ua to -- --— - 

Ik*. Aho ooi through tho Cffi^ro~of CpsMtioas vs cuvoagsi to havo. 

a i*.octirv^wUh .iUi.o vh^-h vas Rttsn'J.oi'by tvo epoolalists fren this 
Offico Horbsrb Appli^ Scionos Division, vho covero” 

airoruft lor vs, snajj^, i^iison our rVnii'^ontal Sclcnes-Division, ^v * 

il-cphysiciat. -Ver your-la;’ontatiC3,-I an attaehiiij heroto a 
copy cf t:i3 roport to Lvo of tho couvorsiticn vUh Ik*. .U;o, Al.sb, of 
possicle xntorsst, is n olippin;* of fisorgo Diiioa^s coVusa in the 
Vachin^toa post of-23 Juiy=conoGmirig-ltr.-Aho."tii ' 


3. «e fool thit V3 have nothing to gain in furlhor follo'i.'-up In 
this rvitter enl I an pissing tho inforoation ulcng to yo>i solol/ booauso of 
irr. ;hQ's conooction with Dr. Jcscup. /^) 




K;Il.I? 0. SmSH 

Deputy /iSoisUvnt DIrsctor/CoIloolioa 
^ Saiontific latolligonoo 


Att-ohusonts: 
l~::or.:o of coavsrsitlcn 
.•«ith !>. i‘h o 
2-Clippiiig of Goergs Dixon’s 
ccXuroi 


Distribution; 







Siroctcr tor CoorJlrviilon . 
SCDJ:::?; riyls^ Sau^cra 


1, As a rasiilt of yo^jx tclophcna call of July 3th,) Dr. Chosb^arlaija, ^ W 

; Chiof of the Science Oivlslon, at cy rO'^uost^nUcteJ 

Cr. M. K. Jo2C'i2 tha rh/sical SoiaM 03 lQtajratlcn Ccssiittaa, 

Ch;-ih3r'UinA^5f-22oi vfith i’r. Jesoup thu tvo subjects you c^atlonod 
as of '^atcrcat to rJ.'!, 2 . 0 ,, niticr otudy in JJoxico nnl flyin* saucers* 
la rc-cri to tho first, :,t. Jsssup ijicic^itoi that hs folfc tho Asency 
vculd ’civo llttlo interest Jji the rcittor dni that ho, hirasolfj vea 

concemoi priiccrily vith scourio^ fireincic^. to further his sxploratloa- _ 

vork in i:c:dco, - - 

2 . JhnrsJ^i th.n^^ s^uc^bro* 2referred us to -- 

li-. Aho aai throirr h the Cffiaoref C oa:^tiona vs ar.vasea to hsvoJ . .. 

a r.cctin^vith :■>. jir.oynich ves attcnioi’by tv.'0 cocoisllsts fren this 
COOffice .Herber t f'Appli^ Scionoo-bivision, vho covoro *2 

aircraft icr us, ::iis5n ovr rin iaiccatal Salonca gt-jlaioft. 

who io 2 . rreophysieist. Ter ysijr^,lr.^^^tlcn,-I on attcchli^j hcralo a 
copy cf tho rv:port to r .2 of the eoavcrsctlcn \flth Jir,-Aho, "A?.»bi of - 
possible intcrost, is a- cXlpoinir of nsorgb Dl> :on»s_colura la the 
’Jachlr-toa Post of So July concerning llr. Aho. > ' 


this 
Kr. ; 


3. Vta foci tbit ;;s havo nothing to {^ain in fur tho? f olio v-up‘la - 

rcittor enc I on pi ssiR ^^ithc iafordation «lcn^ to you sololy bocauso of 
‘he's concoction vlth Di’._Jessupr^" 




PillLIP.G, ! 
uty Assistant Dircctor/Collcctlon 
Scientific iQtolli^enc 




Atwcbrccnts; -. 

l-'Tono of convercition 
. '• vith -Vr. ;«h c 
2'*Clipp.lii^ of Guori^s !)jo:on ’3 
cclirea 


Distribution: 

Ori^. & i - Ad^ircspca 
1 - FSO 

_ . 1 - DAO/C 

) OQT /OC O * T,, 


^L_ 


■a 









2J S2p?sn1j3f 1957 


MC.VlCXANDUVj FO!?j AcHng Dlrcc^f, 

SUaiSCT ! Ihtd9nrtn«d flyios O'^ 20 5«f ?emU-3f 1957 


1. Ai «pr*?fod by cwpo.'iants of t’o 5 US Atf DsfcrtW Commond, .crt.cnWsoHfi^d 
.flyin« obl 3 c> (U?0) \ws by US fcdoTs ^ d MtoJlvaly stt'jishl.c.iwjo f?om <h? -^ - - 

©osU^n tio of bono Isl^ fp fhs vWnily of 3y?fv!o—Yba cb|3C^^^oJ ftpof>cdjy moving' ^ 
v/^s^.tiHo^onc!tl^Jdo of 50,C^WJ5«f pftd s?3dd of2,000k^ sv« * . 

popccled by isysfol wisn In t!v5 vidaHy o.id v/esiv'c/d oj fo? as Cbicc(! 0 . ^ In « wo-* 

se<;ooti1 bflofinj} fcv’ fCfv'o^or^ttSvcs of Jho lAC^I'^ US At? fCt*c» jopwlsd ?jtP-. 

ojtgif.ol fopo??s bean d3.; r3-iod scn>3v/}>3> by ij^ -.no?Icn that: ^o) th-isfo wos on ^ ^ 

11 mtr.uJs black In Jho t 70 «k; {b; -Acorhaf cjr.dlfJcns in Jb? wco wyfs of tbo t>*?? wjcn 
hovo In Sbo C35» pfodyecd fc!« «dcf^oip^ cr.d Ql«cf;<Mlc inToffdi'Pi-coT - 

SAC v«?o in th 3 cnjo-mjcr eb?cccO on on ^dntng flisb?> Iho AOC^a tioi _._ _ 

co.-spIsUd its invcili-^ation of $ hh IricIdtn V by? in cny ovjn? h now s-xms Ci90? h'.DJ 
tha pb-jitoT/anQ repoWei wast of SC)^^c!d■war?.lib?J^>o^•^3 iho UFO. 


2. Wa h3>« noJntc!lircp.ca o n Soviet cc^iviHgs (c ,s., Ionj^-f2.150 olr,^sdy». 
noflna, or .TOfcbGr.t shipping cpsrotions) 'Absch can fca rolch?':! spoctneniiy to JbU ^ 
fopo^rsd evsni. Wa koliovo i/un!lko!y that o atfCo»> cedd corduct o ntisdon 
oJ ibis sooad ond eltityia ond 7oi\3Ts\ to Sioc tcrritvty* Ko-A*5V£f, ws crodll Sko U 5 S:J 
wiih tbo pcsobliiiy to heva o wbrncrins-Io-jncbod c:«h^-^/p■^ mUsils cf !oyj 

—porfw.:cinio end c Ycnco-of obov? 500 n.n,, byf v/3 hova n^> spocific cvWonco 
of ii'.o OHiJionco of swoh o q!;^ ilo.... __.. 

3. We bjyo sxcminsd pcssiblo Sovto? moilvcs fo? loenching a ona-v.tsy vdtlcio 
CO on cp^wtloo o'r^T ibs US, e.-.d con?:Idir tiiat thara Wd bo littia fncJivotlon of tbij 
time, cxcop? poisibty a piyctioiogtojl or ce^3l !oto;y ir.ctiva, wbiob wo bajlevo is 
mcrglnoi. O.no-vvcy foconnoissoncs eparotions cfo Jorsely fulad cot jy Jno likelilioad 
Iboj tbs ?oj'/iis wc^vld bo of sTcil vduo, end tha fisk of comproiT.isa v/odd ba veey 


2?OQf. 





21 Sop5«n!)3f 1957 


M€.ViC:?ANOUW FOIlj Acting Oifcclof, Cen^wl SrttslIlgsncG 

SUaJSCT ; l^Idan^Irlfd Flying CbjocTKepwM oil 50 S«plcn^l>3f 1957 

1. As fspofisjd by co^^ponants of tlia US AIi? D«fcnw ComriionJ# cn unjd«ftii?iod 

flying cbiac> (UrO) vrts by US rcdo.-s cn a fsiolsv^iy stoiigb? oiurso f?otn fh? 

oosJscn tio of lone l:l«nd fo Jbs vicinity of Tno cbiwCi-y^os fcpoftcdly movir ,3 

v/ash^r.,^ ot on cl^i^Jc!a of £0, COO foot ord sptod of 2,000 kts. "Jociming’* v.os ^ • 

fcpA’ted by ssY.-Jfo! Mdcn in this vicinHy end Avoshvc’d os fo? 03 Cbiccco. In » 
sccy-ont bfiofing fc;' cep^oionteiIves of tbo iAC,- *3 US Ai? Po’C» JO?«isd tncf Sno 
original E^orh h^d hsen degwded scns 3 v.'So> by infc<^inatrcn ??v=(i Co) thsfo vvos cn ^ 
n fT.inuta fcfack In tbo track; Co; wcoihcr conditions in th^ o?co vArfs.of.tho.typ- 

hoyo In iU post produced falsa rodsr pips end oUctrcnlc 5nM.'ro‘‘dncc;-(e) 3-4?H of 
SAC \y«?o in tba 0:00 nee.* Chicago on on -£CM i?<?5ning flight, Tbo AOC bes not . 
ccn-.?!oted its invojiigolion oltiii? incident, but in bny event it no'.v teems clecr tnat 
thd phencmenQ rspofted west of Suffclo ware not polcJod to tin UFO. 

2. V/a hava-no-intctlia cne? on Soviet octivIHgs (o*s,:r I‘>n;9-f5ns^i?7 . 

mofint, or trorchont sS'poSng cpSJoHons) «n¥3 spooJfIciUy to this 

fc-pcfJod event. Vh fc.^li 370 jt.un!rko!y that o ivAci plffwt ccuH ccrduct o rnfeion 

ot this nosd and and ?atum to Sloe tenrit ery^.KavAavep wo t.vo USvi 

with the copobiliiy to bove o ;-jb:nerins-loyncbod c;«tso-b/po mtislls_c.Oov/_—_—_ 

porforr^onee end e rense of about.SCO.n.m,, but Iiqv« jr> specific evidon 

o'? Hie oj;itt3nco of sych o .-Tiisillo. 

3. We beve exemined pcis’bla Soviot rhetives for lounching a ona-w«y Vihicio 

cn on cpswtiort ovo? the US, e>.d consider t!;at there would W lIUls mctivotlon ot this 
time, oKcept po«)sly.o piyebo!ogiosl o? cotcl iotocy ir.ctive, v.-nicS y/e hsUcye i*- 
fflorginol. Ono-wey t&CMnohionci eperotions ere largely ruled out by the IikeUlwd 
Ihot tlii results w.ld be 0 ? s^ll vatuert^d the fhk of conipr^^^ be vepy — 

greet. • - * 







4. V/« ccw.viOt tlKicofofft, Js *>fg5ih' » ^5ts» q Soy««» o-poreSoq 

Is Mspo.niJb’o fix' t’ls L^O ?spCrj?i of 20 Sfpfo.T.b-tf. ’■ 

5. Consii’crlns fb'S f«cii ADC i.iv«a!sqfi*i is incoM.:!ci3, ond ihai 

weo?'j£r pjvjnofncn-i c'o Tnereann']!/ Ii!<i!y o?.p‘cn=iicos of ths orisir.cl ropocU, wj 
focof.wvsnd thoV no SAC msoJt-ig bo wit:d on this s’-hjoct q» this tirno. 


Copios to IA_C Agonciss €4 follov«t- 
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Office JS/LCaWTUflduiTl • united states government 

* An/?! 

• ^Ay c/si^ - 


* An/?i 

FROM / 


Cctot^r 1957 




SUBJECT: 


Kotertson called.to tell ma that Air Foroa had eppro-achel 
hl-n for pemlssloft to deelajsify_tha conclusions of the ’'?,eporl 

of ths Scientific Panol Oft.irntlentificd"Flying dMects**. vhi''h 
OSI organizei in J?riiur y-1953r ' Tha ro ouest had cons-to ’ 

Robertson fron KsJ.-.Jf3ac5,F._Byrne of A?CrK-XlA‘(«xt. 74903). 

I told aobfrtson-Ve-VOUld-eyA-nine-the watUr ani V^j..Byrne should 
contact rse dlraotly. , I will.take the-necessary aotlon-on-this'bh’ 
^y return. 










nioM 


Robertson called to tell me that Air force had approached 
nil for parnlsslon to declassify the conclusions of the “’'sport 
of the Scientific Panel on Unidentified Flying Objects’*, vhl^'h 
OS I organited in January 1953. The request had cosie to 

AFCIM-XIA (ext. 74903). 

r told Robertson we vouldej^hihs- tho-iliatter Byrne should 
conv-ict na directly —I wlll taVe the necessary action on this on 
By return. 


M-E 







2. If It vc«14 pcefllWo _for_ 

Za 1 roWl*^-tbot It v« 

5wld pooo oo tb* re^ ucot to h<Od<im^ rg> 

*s*t to WAS attesirting to eot up o "V obcv t^^Hei^* _ 

tTJU tbo puwic Obxc^rt of tho lotost dorolop^oto. --- — 

> Ko th«J #«i«4 BO If It wuld bo pooalWo for K^ to^- 

♦.1«^ h Ihf oL^raa ttot on IntoUJ^nco «^nl«tloeJ)^y^ _ 
repai v»8^ toe *DOfiatlTa'*> Tbls ves accoplod gr»clou»l/ by 


H. Bi^'thcttjoltrfjpo If to «Mld vrito a Utter to tto _ 

•‘DlTTCtor'^^S'Me oplWon o» to too eTilVAtloo of toe , 

eM to a»X M» t» er8io*loo to proso^ ^e 

M3 tfcet I ccuM cot yntl^or »t vtU — 

Irttor but toot he ai » U3 cJltlico# tntoreetol la V.J\0, a 

With Ihla/toe lntorvle^r v.a cc«. 

5 , iMa »«» la bolotj forwarded for aoy itareat It k»? tevo 
«54 to proTa-rt acy rcporcuselotia or flape* 










. 

« 0aBI^I^^&3ti:4 if It voul 4 b« pcpsJbl® for v* to s-ub- 

s£ 5 Sss.£«p-^rri. 

to Icocp tb« public abrco^rt of tb« latest flcirel<a«^t 8 . 

3 . He then «o If it vwld bo 

tloo So tm VKeroa thot »o Intelllseoc. 
ti» ptotoar»pt» »a4 tJcosht “'5^,'^* 

rcplj VRfl io tb* -oeeatlTs”. Tbl» VM ficc^-vua greclWJly by 

Iv. i^^tben ftibM pa if ba wild wlta fc l^Ur 
-mractor^^ bU opinion ea In w! 

ttcd to aa Ms p«rel»»ic«* t« proeant tbla Mterlai on TV^ _ I 
Kia tfc»t I could cot edrt&o bia about vrltlo^ or not vr.Jtlnft.* 

^t tTaaVur-bltlicn, InUraateA U.y.O.'a vouM — 

Wltb tbia,_tba intawlcy v.. ««- 

j44rUd. 

5. ?bia U bait,5 fomxiSad fo^any itaroft U oay bava. 

«sd to praTsTit acy.reporcuselon# or flap*. 










__ / 

■ Fhotc-fpraphs Eackgcouod on Uniaenttfled Plying. 
Object Seen hj'Re^liSi L, tfekyher. y 


;ce vlth tclapbone request oade by 
^ on 6 »ov 57 ve o btatoM froa 

certAln 

photQgrapha im midgntlflVyrlylnS. ob.lect. _ 

The pbotogynpha”^ forvajfded bere^th“^d “tay-be ret^inM for. - — . 
30 deya. 

2, _Tha^lnf^bed "A" is »a enlareed ptotograph 

of tbe prigl:^ 16 aa oorle strip on vhlcb Mr. Mayber tooX^be .. . 
pbotos in 1952, Yb^ of the U70 poy be gaug^ in reUlloQ 

to the perforAtlons oa tbe flla vblcli ore of knovn standard size, 
i*ha large print pv!iTked^B--l9 an outsited enlargiefliont ofide froalL 
a stepped V? negativa of one of tba original fraaes, 

3, It eiay be~ef interest"to~ knw hov tbs enclosed 
prints veTe-pro«#*edr“ K^joree vero cri|jijally- snapted on 1 $ »» 
Bovle f 1 la fr00 viil mwib^’of prints vere tisde. Four by 5 
negatlres vero processed frb^tbese.priot^“; then 8 by 10 cegstlves 
vere proeessed-froa tbo ^tter, Tbe three 8 by 10 prints Are.con-,, 
tact prints of the 8 by. IQ. begaitifes. _.T^“large print, "B", Is a 
blow-op of esno of "tbe 8 by 1 0 pe yntlves, 

fe,— BacXgroundiInforoationrfollovs: 

5, Cacera oset vaa a I6 ua tsovie, focal Lsngth of 
lens vas 63 css,—speed 25» frfwoes per eecoDd. . Altlt-ude of the UFO, 
as e at i Dated by iOurbblend_otbe r_ob_6je r^re rs , _ vas tvo tbooesnd fee t» 
tiaxtmoa caoera angle vas estlwted by source to be lij-. Tbe UFO 
oppesyod to bare tbo""©bspe.“of “a ssucer, i.e^, a rotating oblate 
spheroid vblcb seeded to flatty out" m speed IncxeAscd, Tbe UFO 
vas In view for about three alnutes and was of a bright arange 
color, At-tho tits tb* flla vas taken tbe lens aperture of tbe 
casern v-ae f:2,7* PHa esulslon vas fast panciirocatle, Tlc» 
elapsed betvfcen pbotographlng the first latfige and tbe sixth loage 
(the first being tbe tKallest at the top of tbe flla strip) vas 
oppjrorlmtely >23 sec. 

6 t ffliiiSeli^^ ^lpdleated that be vx>uld Ve glsd to cake 
such Jiegatlvss as ha has avail^le on a tvcTveeka loan iLf.'tbey would 
serve’s useful purpo.s_e» The _orlgtQsl negatives ox« la.. 








Hio pbotcsrfii'bs #r« i'orwdeA herewith ond taiy be retaline^^ fear 
30 dajrs. 

2. Tbo yrint oarKed "A' is M ealaxficd pfcoboKraph 
of the ciriglnal 1J6 sin corie strip oa vMch Mr. Xajber tools tho 
photos in 1952. ITje sl^e of the UiO cay bo sf»>S^ !«' relation 
to the-perforations on the flla which are of hnovn standard size, 
I’hs lars* print taarked "B" Is aii outslzod eiilargecsent oade from 

a stepped up negatlv# of do a of the original fmoee. 

3, It ciay be of Interest to koovr bo*/ the eacloaed 

prints were processed. Pictures vers originally snapped on i6 oa 
toovle flla froo vM<di .ft nun*er of pr^ts vere tade. Four by 5 
negatives vere processed froa Ibcse prlnts; then 8 by 10 negatives 
were processed froa tbo latter. The tiered 8 by 10 prints are con¬ 
tact prints of the 8 by_lQ_cegatlves._TheJarge print, "B", Ji a 

blow-up of one of the 8 by 10 negatives, 

h, Badcgrotind Inforsaticn follovs; 

5, Caaera^usM a 16 wn covie^ focal lengUi of 
lens waft 63 Da, speed. 2H fraaes per secc4Jd, ^ Altitude of th^UFO^ 
as estloated by sburce end other obs^irvers, vas tvo tbousead f^t, 
KftxImuB caocra angle van efttlnated by soiu'ce to be —The UfO 

appeared to bave-tbe ehape of a' ssue^, 1 ,e.,. a rotating oblate 
spheroid vhicb seeoed to flatUn outiM'speed Jnereft^. The UFO I 
vM in view fdr“6bovt tturee alnutes end waft of .a bright orange 
color. At tbo 11ene_tbe-f 1 la-YasZtal^Ithellens aperture of tbs 
cftaero vas f:2.7, Plla eaulslon .vas.fast panckrocsatle. Time 
elapsed botwcea phdtb^8phlng tSe“flrst"IsS^ and the sixth laags 
(the first being tbo OBsUest at the top of the f 11a strip) van • 
ftpFroxl£fi.tely ,25 sec. 


€>* m g ^ ^ ^^^lpdicfttod that be vx>uld boTglad. to eahe 
Buch jwgBtlves fis he has available.cm _a tvo veehn loan itf. they would 
serve ‘a useful tiurp ose . The j^lglj^Vlie gat Ives are In 

























































6?{ctranc-a actlscs, ia & ^nTj - - 

*7ai*AiO j5rV or Ha has rw fri-alnsni fjaVjfjp. Jia ' 

la aiwuv 5*S"; va i&Jyaa5 150 - 1 >0 vai-UsV.i :;la.«:cj:Xail3a ia 

saUav, ;-'a V4s_larri_oai.r»\ca4.iA.Cia iViCUtc wf-- 

wW c;iat of :;l5.«ilv.U;’)_ln_'t>.3 Iwco.-fcaaiaaaa at viklaad.__.J_ 

Calif srala,-iv^ #3r*«4 la ' Vil aa aa la^lll?aaoa afrlast* fcir tsa r - 

157 A* 5..^>U2^5a,.iava*',slr.: ffii.-5 ;riyi5a fiajor# ..iv<*lfsi»_t»r:; 

«?>>• cJbi uaJ rcXaxai sU-iw^a aad ! 

Ulisi vU^£fca earAJst in vast .Vu hid li say. .;-.| 

4v:?ts’ «V3^ t?i** ha has jaysrs br^ti^aii5oi:7__i_' ‘ ' 

jiorcj{.tlir., tr;>-4;ht a c.;fti:vi,'.a»a.T of tha filaijvu^ich parrit 

his. tj cw taa t'iis?c“zs:iaa"3ra^f^kilci avhtrs viOViat IniO ---.- _•. .r 

j.o'jc? aro ar-dvsroi e,;jla:.n3c: 1 * 54 '. ?;s<a a Ups aro afi-aUiut tut 

Ihoy tra?^l in a i;.ura; c:urrasiM t.*aj aliivlaitls uclw« i?ioy 00 | - 

vUl, i--5vrA5 vlti ciihlj 4i JV 2 X.j 52 i s-ansoa ar-j jor=iat*s ta kr.av or i • 
ta awiTj cf thsss 5airs»_'4h3-£:>i);j3 aro Jn-s outer lesl f 

ASi uvrs siiij fur o;w, h'\> Uus Sj Coar oi' laair.xscsaaco ut Any tiso*^ • 

3» lainiii-i’vit to. has tha tv travsl In tho 

Xaurvi dUaualou. T.'Jj-hufpsas v.vja to is sslaep. iio ciiiialaod 
that LMs is-Cit a cr aa tJt tlia* hia tvin taiy of aihsf toi 7 Irivelo* 

i:« AUvut tv- yjirs first sjacourttor vito aui 

uaidontified Xlyiic-cr-joat. r.\i& cnc.A’iVor o-3auffcs> as hj s;a\sd, 

Iri Vis fc-urt', -?3 tj-iuo i-dr^oif in a stra-a's flaco v'jIcci 

Uo it iU'nt t; to *.\3 vilt-s cf too tacific AortrUfOst vSiiA too rj jccr I 

&: ?sarG.:* T.ti ;cor st>: buso s3lat.*noo {.ysj anl a ccroon,- f ‘ • 

Si:*il-r to 0 tv at.j:aaruJ!t h total of aix.uoa ajjoarci 03 | 


thi tcctsa, ty.< it ;t tLt;. wco^iin:! in a frloaily vasuior* 










vc;ut/<i5£l&Unt Clrcctor, C'jUccUoV; I 26 Jaly 15^57 


Inl5r7l4a oq cabjf cV or iMl<iJ.itUt.fd Jlviag 



! 


-!• siraftC4 aAi seti:ia«* Is l w-v 

fiYara^e 23ri yar&in, Ha nas :u r:alvMp. Jia a^i^ht ‘ 

ii sVjut ^>5"; 1|>‘0 - 1;0 vs'j.t^s. iils c;:=pi?Uaa Is 

6!l:riUj satlov. :-i3 Vis lara oai raisaj in IH» T^cUlc Mrv’iWJSt 
am £;aat wsV oJT Mis .eiUt liXs in iMs lu;5co.- at ^aiclaad^ _-,L 

C^lTcraia. Kri flsrT^d la ''-.'11-33 aa laiclUtasss afrlcar rcr tha 
IS? A* ^riVato l> fuij<i>r-, ivi'lv lt7;^ ' 

TOO' cJlsi usJ rclcjta^ sU tix'js coti 
tsJiSii vita ea &srn>3l teller ia vMat .Va Juii ts s&y* __.j.j . 

■ ^.v Qg ww ^ czrtaUKJ' tMit hs has j waps af cjttr&s^a^ary—:- ♦ -. ' 

pari-afitlin, Lria-rMt sa.>ac 5/ a ci/vilti.^ata,’ sf iMi rla.-*, vuMicii 
hlr, t.^ s:io cna-ss.-ua * 5 .iyt-iiia viT- K tici jt^arr vit'»'3at taio 

i vuip ara '^tvi'J^TO* 'r.^ sUps ftro ntt^teut lut 

U:a y t ra ya 1 la 3. i au 7 •, *. s: a-? cisian 4**w a ra. isvlsitU uq lass t,>.oy ao j 
uUl. |or3l*-t*5 t3 ir»iv ar J • 

t2 cC-tha«3 rpau3 t'.ip-s aro /rca tuur feja«» wai___|_ 

ftT3 ivr3 -a’aly iW. .i'car ol' tajir K35'3;X5 c4 « 

3. lalrvij Vut b9. has thi ai/iUty Iv tra^l in ta® 

Xaurt'i C.U3a5to3,._T:ti5:sqfj^n3rwswisirsi« its liiaod . 
that ttls is cat a cr tJt tl^it hia tyin lody at* cther-toly tpivclg*- 


!!• iVvat-tv. 735 .-* With-an 

QnUar.tli’UJ Xl\ii.;.a;jcct» T.viS-^nv.uiiVhP-OJaarcoJ/ as ha sta».5<j; 
ifi Vie ftiirl*. in u atrs-tja fiaca v<icn 

Jih V-.:!i' *.l t; -1 a - t.'i-3 V i lu3“c i “uy r&cii'iTrwrt-iiWs t vhan tha ra :ccr 
a: c:ra.rc*.i, i‘.;i ; ^ >c-;r- sV.-^a?d outaiiSlat tnco aya; tni & ccraan,* : . 
Siril.c ta a ?'; A thtal iC_ 3i>..j;3a ajjaarcj oa 

thy i£fi33, ivjt s.tiji.iin;? il a Trlaahly vaonar*--- = - --- 


$• On K: 
Xli'JS Mb' cja 
V-ll;y 13 a'.t; 
r^r^cvi-y i-iy, 
c-vca.-i 
tva 

v3.~-3 n.tr. 


.y U 1?, lSf7 »t vg3B »Pi n> % WMC via 

iirrlina, flcv ;'r.» -aXt.ni, Ciiiilaml.sy to Yucca 
V;3-, puCa vn tMls h*? 

v.:rj Si:s- ra-'il a on I'lr a -yl YOrint occaaiwJW by - 
* —•.-jU'CCt^U va'. ^ll*,?r:.'.tr: jv! tyy of tho 
e.-jp:i£'ji5 v'ici siva; s Avtr-i 5vraa,j3X>‘ vfica 3*u«ora 



)■ 



Copied From 
Illegible Origi! 


Njariy 


m 


*. .. ..1 






stribution: 

^rig ar^d-l - fervard 
1- C3/$I- 
i - FSD 

1 - asd/v^a 

2 - A5D 


^ it CJYcr^L 

t It ;:i»,, ■ ftb - u t iir o r' Vv or.v/ cl! y 3 
lUt iiJi iv.yl V i .1 iUut I SCO I 

r;uaJ red orb oi U.ht, 20 - 2Q ioct 
^tloale;r3 for I’ito rUrulcfij *0 

*3^: Urtdyd iu tVi da Sir I, ' _ - 

rotl or lha va-tiOi; lo -Srsjrt co 

rc- ho rfovivjsly jioicd, j’ovjrAl tiwoa 
: on .ft; o*tisi->a ha ralt that vxio 
U vca-lnvlGlUs, iio r^slt tw iresj-co " 
:d:io tha fi-awr aa3 vclcoo rriol-.n.*® lo 
.ACiar e;or.Ji.-i;; fcojt of ino A;iij:i 35 

V rovcictiwi or a v3rj(T^ra,:fvU~]u*are^-. 

i? rals iht rltciir. cr.uia sa-'csr 
latsr-^as a?-??. Ua rotto cajsp. 

4l;rrd t^rw-poa;.!.} v u nod caofcd avoy 

^4a_kno_otftU5d Uwt.thjy_Ma sho Ui.!tt 


, f d;ir iiti tbo > aiih t h a valkrsd «Vou t 
























' ^ . - 2 ^ ^ 

■ * * ' C 


Dr, Pcsco" _. 

JEks -iToisjj lio^Iilno Uai-zerolty __ __ ■ 1" _ 

Cpoixt Lo?^ roocarch CCi'lca ” . 

<£icvy Ciaa^> 

1)csr D?i-Pacs|:;^v--”e^--7:-—-—■ - 

Viith rof jygco to cur lirlog c<gr<'«Tsafelod cat tSiida ^ig icd 
Flj'iB/* C?t)Jcct3/ tiisso ifl ciialoc^ for tow * 6 copy 

of a letter to ths Mr Fovco tx^Si^ vith tJio ecclcsrtXioA . 

v<5rclciaof'tli3 ^ ^■ 



Atrteel-.:xnti; ^ 

1 «• letter to Air Force-(S)-^ -^,_-.— 

1 « ^oclcs-JificdTc^'report (U) 


f 





g 0 D ^^'’7 


Dr, Eionstoa PcGS 

JEio Jciiiy? Uai'/^roity :'_ 

Ctci'avlcru rcocarcU Cii'ice 
<£cvy Cli:::ae> Itaryiexul 

Dear Dr, PsG^V _ __ 

V-ith sxjfdsrcaco to cjr prior ccir-'rarscUca ca TSsiasmtiTlei - - 


FjyliV* ai3^ect-3> thors Id csclocod for jwrli^ra:^ 

o? a lottcr to tlia /ir Tovoo tho doclcfitdlicd . 


verciaxcf^ tlio^ Dsasl. r«flf 30 rt. 


m? 

1 

1 





RiiU? 0* StS^ 
t^^/iJClstcrrS; Director. 



.b 


brxrAs: .. 

Letter to Air Forea XS) 
D«ls30if“icA r^l Eciort (u) 



C- o 







33r4 Street^ H.- V* 
V'ashlEtjtoa, 0. C, 

3 . Jaaiiaiy 1953 


Dy. Ssc!i:el A.^Goads/rilt 
ErooVJiavcn Kttloaal. laboratory 
/^oooiatea Vniveroltles, Inc._ 

UptoQ, 1-026 Xoi.and_ 

Ii'sv York 

Dear S^: 


I have >’’3ur_letter of .£6 Deoedber* Aetuallv i^ — ~ 


Best ree4nie. a.happy Key Year, to jou. 



Sincerely 


PUm p 0 . 



Stroas 





I 




Dif. 5«aiel A. Couds/iit 
£rooI*Qv< 2 i Kfttlonel Lalwratory 
/^302tGtod Vnlveraltlca, Inc. 
Uptoo, Loa^s lolsod 
I.'cv York 

Dear Saa; 




Best refiarda and a happy if.ev Year to jou. 










te. AiiCovulssit___ 

ucitlcfnai Lcljorfstorlea 

UlJtca, LC3;^~lGXia4 '~ ■■^ ■-"^-■^.y -^-- - 

nav Yori .• 


rew ———;— . ■ 

SOylns Ooj^a^'tScirc is eaeifweA for j^^ar lJ5ib't^l<» a coj^ 
of a loiter to.t5je Air Force tcptiier vi«i toe.aoclassiflea..:: 
vsOTioi of the P^el Fejort* 


) • Hlillp 0. strons - - 

/ Dag^Jtty Asalatgat Dii’OCtor 


AttaciisrjtqT 

1 • r/rttor to/Ir PoTco (3) 

1 --Uccioo 3 lflca Praol report (U)_ 








2 c cr.c t$$7 


£>?. ecni2l A, CoiuIcsltJ 
Erool-iu’.-iai lictlcni^JL Lclwratojlcfl 
V^ytc3^ teas Islaai 
Esv Y^rlt 

renr Caa: 

Vivii rcfexcaco to cu? prior cc'>^roafclia oa tSildrAl£J.oi 
SlyLTS Cbjeotoi" tscro la e aclo se^ ^ ■5^^11^roafcl<«-a.copy. 
ct a letter to^tiie Air Force to^sthsr vit’a tbO-declcosi^iad 


vcroica of .the PaDel.Feporfc* 



-V^ olncercly^ 


i - ■ ■ :'‘'V - 

. • •Klill»-0. .6troGS - 

/Dopctty.As^at?^. plwctcr 


/'cfcteclinssto:-—- 

1 ^ Letter to /IV Forco (3) 

X Ccdasiiiflca Pcacl ropoit (U) 






o 


:y:iyo 

17 JwuiiV i:)53 y 

1. oi5VAaoralc^c4rca:!i oi:CQici«fi=Cc=i*^^^^ - 

x\ic;i:c:i^ Ci" to £C5slU5 to jiatlcizsX 

owelty :^occi^/v;uiaontiCUd?iyi^ ct:ccts_(71y^ W'l - ; 

to i;r;:o rcco^^rodottca. Cao-riiioi Hoa rcwLvod too ovW^rio^ w p?cc«itcd 
'ey c^c^zcx*. s ^t^lCi y rrid^rlly taa UalUd Gtatso Aiir Ferco, 

Wii I'.CS rt.lcTod a selectico of-t^o teat decu^icated iosideate. 

a. a res'ilt e? ito coa3ld3Vstic«, tho Fftacl co^uj^; 

^ t-o cTldeac^j gr^c^t^i ca UaldoaUn^a Flyl^ Cb^cctwr-r:';;: 
aa-y.-s CO icdlcitloa thet ti>ese t-hecoafiaa cccctityts a direct 

-^— / 

t:c ri:eiy ^ 3 li 07 c tUct ro ?e5l4?jn pf cc5^ iadlcctea.: . . . 

. I . i" c'*tli''*cte ccsfdle o2 boctllo 

vlicaoar-ca'd:* ii ^ r-ivoj ^e t..c * ? i ^ ^ 

e-tc oai that thorp it co-cvldoacc-that tha phcaoaiua liidlcato a tiecd ^ 

for tho roviilco of current ccUctlfic cooccits. , . 

3. • -a the ll';it of tlirr^clujlca, the r«iol rceocciondoi 

Toat the prtloa-rd cccurtt/ tedrs iav^eicto steps to _ 

• ^ riv.!.T«•>■?-f ■•‘‘i-i i’L'-'^’*''* vt'ccts p? tho opcciol. ctatao they 

• have t=ca riv=a eal th^-tava Of t^eXovy they have uaTort-actely 



























m - io-265e/a 


17 APS ^ 9=3 


rojcff K. fv.i'hfrff, u:;i3 , 

a* - 

i:;j^ 

U-ililrotcrt (5, S. C. • 

—----- . • . 

, ycxi fop--y:»ir o? :>irxiU —^_....—:_..-—r.—n: 

I c^ t^ita ^ ^ ----- - • 

rir-i cct-i*-;- fiV ‘ ' • 

ej. 3o/Jc, . . 

Ui^rr^iii'ai to r*.^*ai:’. «fi* - ■ ,. . 

tcir^ir^ sa^ vfvtiuL;$l-s:c;->C>irv'atlcils oiT cii<i U^3* ..i 

rb.i^ >X^af-^^cUC13 to - 

■ eicco^ciy, . . 



Ajr 58 • 

Dlst; ^~ =: =-__^ __ 

of tte MTAtto: Ifejor L. U. I»oi« vA.-^lo 


1 - ns -- 

1 - HI 

1 R!iia2iE5- 


'•' '" ''i /" V. 













3. 

K-V SwaT^J* 

i5ji.i:>v.-;4ti<:«^ Awn^j, «.V.' 

v> iitC. - - - 


tsa? TAJvr '* '. 

eg 13 ^ ^.tsW» ro£<r^ ca,- 

fev^ cocraiJ<:.tica vita s>cvs:rivi otUsi? oT^^,aitsu>^t3A 

I-vLll ^ ivlsa yy a r.ortjitit* r^jgvUt^ tt^ - ca:5fea.'t_sA5;.>^'^V 

ujCA tbo riaAxvi ^ cv cy . :■ . ' '. 

6tn-^«3^/ - 


CrP. cii^oll 
ISe^^ity Dmcic*’. 

ru\0^ 5B) 

Pistriouvi?^; " 

CvlG. - fvi. 

_ _: 

X ^ ii«s — ^ 

. i -r £:./DCl.’ .. .. 

e- l/jv'GX 

.. ^ ' ■ 0 






ci* ————--- 

Cari^^^Vlcui; AvYiuo> U* U» • , 

Va;^^t:'C<>'5a. A>, D. 0» - - - - 

Dc^rssjcc; 

cn or liv resales, tlic:;! ycu 

<5^” riC:^4^‘'C<K<can iiCviir^ca 

• nir.?o y’Jo rJ3.Jj»t_lo_ cf ^;:cra to 

tVj3 ycu2 X«r«e3f •• 

iWci-Hticnt for 


Ciacoroly, 

ijiO 


cc: erf. of -tlie S^oy^of tUo Mr Force, Atfca; IJaj* t» J. ‘JSiacjSCif 

v/baaic 

O/iCI^'Ebapi^iS^lH te? 5^ . 

OriG - M^assea- -- - 

t^lSl . , ..V.-. 

1 -‘^1. OroGO^r^ • ■ 

1 - RccOioG . 

\- 7 i^ r:*” r 






l-cCc^ ECiioJillir/ipc (rctO , 
riix-ttci? ci‘ :r:CX> 

Avvm*?, U* U. . . . 

V.'nchiiC'^'i 3» C. 

Pcor - . 

ca or ii?. tUcsIi fci.‘ vwh? Ictta? 

ciTitoh 13 va:^ coi-aan is^^rica coaacrai;^ UTOs^. 



- err» ^ Sso y« of tfae Air F orce> Atta; 2*^J • 1*» <?' 




Apr 5^ 

I^ist;^ ** 

OrlG - Aiirssse? 

1 ' ^ >r^ -^ 

trl- ASSI Attar loxow 
1 - ^olr Groi^^ :-: 

1-^ 

1 » Recoins 
1 - n'5 “ 


I ' 


v/b^lc‘ 


0 T- 


> >-■ 











C2> 



■'.) 


0 




li'. tccn ^ 

\S^ Vlc^f mr m ^— • ,- 

&csr ^I^. tovtajoivi’ :’ 

Ca b-;bAL? c=^ ;tr. r's->110'3, tbsui; ycu fca* Vttu* '.: 

cf r>a3«b XX aiklar. co■>^3Ia aagulyica ccjac<£fltl:>g IvOJf. 

Sisco cc? to tho _ . 

2?q:«j:<We3'.&-C'?-iba /<U' S'vsco, v'o ‘fiaTO 1^‘oss.^sd ^ i 

Ci»co5^>-. ■ - . 

■ rJgLl ■ - . ': 

^^s. raa-i^v . ■■' ■•■ - . 

r?5tCUUV« 


cc: £coy oC tbs Air roxxo> Attii; llaj* Ii* J» S^jackcr 
O/Lci^pap^tjoJ^Apr 5$ 


v/boale 


Oris - AiMresscs” - 
1 - J;^ 

1 -fe 

1 - SesdlE^ 

■ 1 - RE 


‘"783 







li?. Lccn Vc'fiflMa —. 

6^ C'tswot 

Uu-io rirl:5s; ilcv ■■ ; '■' 

2?ca? >tr. tJft'/iilsc.’vi - ^ 

Ca b.ibc*^ 0^ I!^. IX0JI&37 t^aiiry^fca? year lottcjf 
c* llircU-il ui^lzc coi't^iii iGq:4ii'i«!3_ coiccsittiTS Iw-DO* 


eiato CiS>7^“i3 0 ^ p yli'cy / cocccra to tho 

liiaS'crco, vo hcivo vts'cisxd yaar Icrttcs? r 
to tUert ici-pitccut I'cs c:v40i>£’iato 3^^ 

GUJcereOy^ 



1 - Eeudlr’ ' ".-v:-. .r. r. :-‘ 

i -KS2_- -- ■ _. --i:..- . 


'^-nii.si! 


-.37 









• o 


jE-M-w .'.V •'.'..i/Xj 


I 4 . APR.1358 


(Tfice Oi tho C^crotcsy o:? iiia Atv yof^a 
Ti-dTcct^oa iJi^wico :v:: : 

Tao l:C t?lo_,_ 

Cv> P^iitacoa- 

Atrto: k:a.1 oy J« ghaek^.. . . 


Dear J-iUor "" ^■ "- X . 

la rcs^KStte to i’cui" ixirisot S^lxa^]i3\ ~ 

"’■ ' ’ Z ft-i liajO? ^ 

I)cr;ald S»-IJ3yUo«ii^ i:r.._lo:m_l!ayidc«a.i3;v7r4dca ;_' 

certain VFvg» — - — — 


S'S. 


I ea cloo- cacl^Lv: c<Yj>io ^.g cuy ix glloa to ittoc^ • _ — 

leUc?3:ct:it.tns \;a iieJ'crr ca'tlil Q cogyeopot v^ea c^ _ .i. ^'_ 

-to thsTdis* yprea f j 7- rc-ilv. —7a vn ©iolcsijacy_ 

rccr^’^icwd, tlii ^2 CC'?lc3 c-f tlTo doK-vlacpti-cd resort "" 
cT tta SciV.tii'io PcrJ5l vlii?U v$ liai la Oiir filoo.. 


ClrtooreXy, 

liS-l 

S, 

E^SuUvo CTcrc^ 

0/i>v Apr 5® 

Dist:^ ’ , 

Ori^ fs I - //Idrassee w/basie-ap^ency^^- - 
/J)3E Attn: wiltoa E. I,exo^_<felC^_ 

1 -Pcol. Groga^'^ 

■ X -"73S . . • 

1 - 53 
1 • Res/Hns 

■ ' *“' ‘i t: bil »2< 


.03 

A3 








I 4 A?R 1358 


C£tlce tho CccrtrtaiV o? tiia AU* ^orca ^ . ■: t' 

Irsi*CiT:atioa Sowico . *.■■'.-•• 

r^si ^30 ‘A^ • ‘ , 

E^e ?cats£<« .. ‘ 

Atto: liy,TC3«-JrE'4icU^ ' ' 

V&ia I‘;ajor Evxiiorj . •' . . •' 'a * > . ‘ 

Xa ^cs'^xmca to iTWi' iv<Ti 3 Gt S#-Lcm 3 «^ ■ ^ v 

’**' • I m cuclrjoluc; _t^o rccolvo d — ■ 

I!cr;c34 l^yliOO li’. ti^oa tiisy taSsa ■ * . ' . 

ccrtoin ii'.<2iUiles- e:iiccriiia£j LS'Os. ^ ' . . ' ; 

I aa cJ4o cS:icair.G cxs^ i^plloa to tliese • 

leUcra t::at Iscv^ i^s^enxri tMo corre<^.C\'4^aK^.. 

t-o ■ll'jSiV-ir i’crco ^cr7 S tn ei;clcaisc> ^ “ 

fts ycsi rc^:.vset<^, t'oro® cc:?ic3 Cf-ti^j tla-<;‘Ur5rjli”c<l rQort~^ ^- --- 
cT tsia EclVktiiio fciclj/blcU wir i'iUo. 


ein<c:^iy> 




^vo^CfC-lNJeV--- 


o/pi^^^ ^Chapl ^; Apr-5Q - 

Oi'is ?i 1 -*--Aci<5r2Sf«e v/basic pj ^ 
/J)5I Attn; E. lex^ 

1 »rCol. Crog^'^ “ 

1 -^33 
X - EA 
1 - Rcadins 


^ Ct>1 C”^)' 


■ri3- 

m 

fi? 



Qfi 





Do^ Uoyd; 

Your letter of 21 AprU ylth -toe aecllc(j vith 

Or. rttTiCson WTO vuitlEG for M oa ^ i«tum fioa a Esoatli'a - 
trip ctroea. 

Shortly 'before ay deoarture, flluU.ar letters had ebao to 
us fren Or. Oavidsoa eal cl^ffoaTAjor l^oe. dla-correspouacace. 

\raa rof<irrcd to the ilr Force.for eopropri^^^ioa cAd, aiac e . . . 

receipt of i^-:loUer, .1 JiaveJj^aJ^_'bouch .vith_ the offtcera 
conce rued to Mnd~out~u 5 £Vth<r wseat s tatus fB^nd guidance 

I 5 dAt civo you la the featter > Vaf o rtu^tely, 1'vill .fertile. a3>le- 

to got toseth9r.vlth .theajyvtU_ao 2 etI^ go -^a-la in 

the uature oaly of ea iateria aciaiovlsdseaeat. I vLil vrlte you 
egsfa \^ie 3 rl kcov Fore alKTUt-lih* preocat statue of the r;attar». 

Oa* point j'oa aro of cgurseJKslXcwer o 

Is thxt the atatci^e^ cade tyirtupe elt g uotod ly paviasoa coacemlns 
"orders’* to the. Panel is completely vitboufc fbuadatloa.-—r- - - - — - - —— 





Dr. Iloyd V. Ecrhaer 
Preaidcut 

Associated Unlvffrsltlesj Ihci 
10 Circle 

Jirrf Yorh 19^ Yoi^ 











I 
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Jxjar Lloyd; 

Your Letter of 21 AjrU vlth lha eQcloaurce dsoUss vlth - - . 

Dr. Daridsoa vcre valtt&s s» oa ey returo froa a DoaUi‘3 
trip cLroad, 

Shortly he fora sy dsparturcj eliilliir letters hod cose to 
vs froa Dr. Devldoon aad clso froa Major Kehoo. ^13 - eOTTeapondoncs 

ves referred to the Air Force foinspproprtato Mtioa end, olace____ 

receipt of your letter, I Ira^vo 'beea-ln-touch vith the officcn 
conceded to find out vhat the preseat status is end vhat guidance 
I airJ’A Give you la the laatter.^ Unfortunately, I vtU not he chle 
to GO* together ^,dth then vatU sooctlao next so this la in 

the nature only of cn laterla ftcusnorvlaiseaeat. 1 vlU vrlto you . . 

egda \5se3 I roro about the preaent status of the Katt»..... 

One point I aicht raho of \^ch you ore of eqvupse. veU.mjwr . -^- 

Is thort the Dtatci^ant ride byj^ppelt (jjated by Daviasoa.conceratnj 

"ordeiu" to the Panel is conp letOy vithout fo uadntloa.. _ :___ 

Best regards. - ._ _ 



Dr. Lloyd V. Berlsoer 
Preoidcct. 

Associated Ualverultles, Inc. 
10 Col%c*u3Xtrale=-— 
lirrf Yorh 1^, I'ev Yorit 























26 ITsy 1958 


Itr. Leca 7k^v^Csca 

_ 

ISiitc ^(W3t- 

I56cir l ir* 

find SuiXea ^ to &», 

rccp'-H.-tiv^’* 

M X t^n^y^^'cYicasiif ii^ ti/ uttcrn 
of lr/i?ril, th2 Cc'^Kirt:xr,yt-c£ 
tJis Ualvcd Stot^ Cgv^ ffs»gv 
bavL\; optica r^'-ocilbili-ty IffTliO catvcva Jja 
yya i:siv^5 c>5?«03#-int«it^ Ei»ce ycJ^ 
icttoro 'yi'A: f.T-ta 5xoa 3ror>«rfCc4 to tlio Air^ 
roroo for-csyjyj/ri xAo rcgly> 

Glocerel7i 


\)Cr. S, EoJta^] 
r^-tivoCgrxccr . 


o/Eci^cbcpi^.,j_ 3 ^ 58 


Crl$ -^-ASdi- 

1-^JSS ~ 

1 - Pii3:“7“ 
0 -=_CSI 3 '/lW. 0 i <5 . 
1-i m »/ 

1 - Kco-aiiis 


_.‘'.'Vft, __ 







Oiotributioa; ^ _ _ 

l^^siatSTtoVe Plfttctcr^^Taapln^- 

1 - Office o? Security - ^.. _ 

2 • DAD/C/OI 
1 ^ A5D/SI 


Ljy-^4 333.'d-5tpe^, nru, 
WJccliiosbM 7> c* ^ 
^I^195d 


Y.-Bmoop 

frcaiacct-z-r 

Associated .Cni-rcisltlos,. Lccc^pPsat^ 
Suite ITsO, CoUscua 'iSjvw 

XO coa vr aa-Circie__ 

Sctf VoA Vot®t- 


55319 Is ea adiltioa to cy 3 c«»x=®ii^ tfeo cns to 

JOU Ctca srd eill iiliJP icjO^td yourJL? lattar to cs* 

giace X vrot® 5 ^ ca 0 ^ ^ toUicn 

cs'A isany taiiics occxttTCA. of tia kj^ Ijiportoal; ^.^soo 
Is ca or corrcs:xs?5c:^“lxr^^ ssd £ol> ro'ocytssu I tn _ . 

csiislcsisr Q. co-jy c?“v£>o“t*o3“ic&toi'o ti\ey e.'iC‘43a.‘:?ed'<Eidl rcscoojcOQ 6v3raiv>jf 

tijst you egioy x55*o lettcj? ia your rc^Uy to Coyio^ 

1 ft3 oOso oritlse. tie otSicr rsaiberorAXvavos, C<JO»2sA4, 

cTsf* Pof^i cad £scadlJ55 tl'jca copies of tiV3 ro’oojtGca/'^^^^^^ cactw^p# 

5!its ia tisM iju Tsrticir-c^ai of tTiclr tolas toibcrloA ty .;a-/iU5Ci3 
C3 ',xxi rg4 iX5> fcivs i ctitsja » eoiXA ftwot erected betveeii 

psBOl vaS3QJ3 cad ftsviAsea vLU dJscotaraso - Eo io talOas ^ ^ 
ot all CUT tlao eivi"erS^a:U 

la t?S 5 C® coses vtiarc vo bavo tcca to corresjessA dircc^y 

v^tli I^O'^lilsca* _our_ 3 Wi,dy isao 'occa fxteXy cco cf seJriCVlcCsins rccelsft 
0 ^ csl^iaisc aia tbirt Ills gaarles Jwd toea fopearAed to tiio Air jfOifCO - 
for G g^ rog r igta actica* . . ' 

ccctact If ySSTtssoWisuo to tie o^soil^ la t&io eafcter* 


f)s6t rcj^iJi 






Iby iS$3) 

Wotributi-JS; 

Oric* - AiCares8«e jg 

JL *• Msiatar^t to tlie DlrectorT]^ 

1 - Office of Security 

2 « DA2/C/5I 
i - J\SD/^ 


>tr. CSiapla)' 


3)r. tlcrjC^ Vm fiexSaeaf 

Prooiacct --—-- 

Afioociittsd O'nivo^fitlof, 

Cuito ir^O, CoHsGVsa . 

10 ColUEiufl CircOo-_•_ 

^otf Ycia ip, Jicrrf i'otk 


JSi'd Street, H. U. 
VVcSillriStoa 7> £>• C* ^ 
lP5d__ 


Ssla is sa to cy lett^jr of 3 ofsa » 

;jott fwa j *-4 2 ovi( 35 cai, ec<L to yjur lp IJay Oottcr to co* 

Sizsse t'v^ i-cu ca Scs ita 

fcsrd c?>a ETsny l’J5« c?cccirrcd, Cifof the root iKportaa- of ^^soo 

is ca or corrc3:ra^j;icsco-Vc^^ £db r«oes*toca- I ta . 

a co-y of vfco t.vo ic&toa-s tiicy rccooj^ 

eistlSTcrsOpyi^^^^C^^ B>S>‘o lettcJf la your rcs^ to Cavi^ooa. 

j ea also stSsor three Mvares, Coys2flalt, 

s&t pO'-Bi cod coodir^ thea o? liw PobcAsco/iX'C'/iaDoa ckc4k^« 

Ciis (ixo^i^icir^^ of tSoir ’bel'JS bofsesracn^/ iiavi«2*» 

ca ioti r-'-^- -^:b- K a?t» teo^ a oi lld -erected- 

T'g p?! vlU. dJLocougs^^'UI j^— g0-3o .feg ts^ 

of all cur tla a fcc-l effort* _^ ‘ 

In tj^ 3 e 9 ”csaes vtjsro vo hove been rcijiired to W 5 iR 8 p«^ dlreetl^ — 
v*tli IJavltiscsi our rrdy irta bccn Hciely cce of eciincvicdtjiiJS recel?t 
cii? 5 ainc ^ "cp^^ ^ toca fOrsan^od .to_tiMi.M_r iOSfC®-- 

fex c??r35r*®ta actica* . 

£leaao ccctftct cs if 3^4 ccatl^wto to cKfinoll^ .ioJhlo _c3#tt«f_*-. 



^klClcsWTCOS ■-... 

1, totter to rarldson - . 

S* Lgbtcr to l^cfcc rtoca- —: ^ _- _ 












ce M;nX Xst*mir^ Ht» miea - 

^ffS?5!^lA^-T9SyfXJ^» ,-, _. >1 *■ >-Vi' vV- 

; -v- :• *> v--v v 

C’-S* ^ 0 ia*^»ttti cs=A t*s^Alri^ ^saAi *la_42»S4‘ istUrt iryeiXTa 
& fc«>fe<:f cf ^ 

esra^cO^ . . .-. f,... •, ■*'•“»' 

■’ • -S* i’^ccrdlJi^l^r^ HSa t* '^79 >3scaa'Vs 

tJd ^ -iw t^^garagg gtj ca tvj^ i>f Static 

^ s^ 5c*5iSao. _ J;gr Ct Sii^crsatlca ^ 

«c«i^ pacrtljsa^ i«ti24, fef Vs ^?jsr»5laV^ ,/:. f / *« 




A^sjUiac^ S&r^st^s' ' 
'©fliwErtina Siit«Uis3es« 


Bceislip.to Dy^ ; ■/ 


.. 2\ K»reV 19J3 


FlcMe 3rrs^*=-V rsylx i’^ 'ssy^siSPAttir* to I??, Sccfllic, 
X licpe KA^csr STis* ts ^isrt r«ferrlns to aio^ of car fleM . 
3«raQ=i-l- "SFr szlzv Lees. Ssanrldsca. do vs not? 










^ w ?*» SlTMtc? . 

ewai 2si«lii5»*i Jart V«8» 5*w4 €«!» 3?^ JW ' ■; 

Pira«w e^ «55»5m**»« vT--^ 

-;.r. ^ 2* ^ ciaiwati eai Ib^JirUd £asA» *ta t2»^ jrwslvi 

a c«£t«? c* S-ati-** critle*! ^ i4 ^ 

rsdJWCA«9 i>» CM^iJ^aaj . -v r..... . .r*; - •^; 

.•y.>^.- - ^ r; _, ‘• ' :♦» ,♦ ‘ •'- V 

■’ • ^ A««rr3is^7> S v«Si liis to cossso'io raloU-r} ~ 

to ti:* t3^ 5 »i'agra^a^_ tisr^ of 
m 0«a 00 y c ^! i j Nla«...:.. &^ ciw owacaais c^lisfca^ v-a 

^visr ^ETtisaat wasli, of ^ . v; 


Att«^ 2 s«A^j o/s 




—Sj£aSSg,epQ72U^^:^v 
SirsHJrt??? ■ 

* ^9£rUfla |at«3JLl^c«S- 


2J» Kiec'a 1958_ 


P1«M* TTs p ers Vrrpljr syl»ig oot:gre to Dr, 8 cgylXi<i. 

I hep# ia riet r«f«rrin 3 to^a^ of oar-fieXi . 

perscsrsl. : Ve Lts li^dsca^ do va oetT 


, ^ /" ' • * . / . , 

•,:.*/■i:^'X ■ ■■ ■ • 

-r.-iiCiv*r^U-v Z ~ ~.^ t -v". .** • • *. 









T5ar Asalatimt Wfector, OfflMQf OpcraUoM. 
8'J3J13C2 I - UitCeatiflc4 Flyi.^ 


1 

i 


1, Ba fttUch«<i c^jlos of latter s aSdrsasaed to ^ DlrcctoiLj L_ 1.: . Z _ 

of Cor.tfal - r-Atem hav^~ b-^a~ pag&oa''t^ ihlo .Office fos* pro - _ . : 

]xirotl»a of'&>.>a;o?rU t3 yc spo{vs «s$, _ J~~T'~~.:; • . . ' - 

2. ijch^^ csjia lo those letters iavolvo • 

a uxsu'ber of I'athsr- crlt tool tsat tors. It la ifiportaiit that our ^ 
rcsfoasje to ceroi^llly'i^^ _^. ., . . . 


57 ;:cicordlnsljr> I“v^4'llkartO have your ccEx»ntS-ral^W 
to tha last tx*o pera^rsishsi^paje three of F:3jC!r:Kaytioe'3 lott^ _. X- 
as scoa as r osai t le?"-to y other cccaonts or tefensattoa that jou --£■ 

cons'Car jortliaat v-ould, of course, to apj^o^tedii 



SCOVXLLS,^ „ 

^ /isoiatant i^ector - 
Sei^itlflc intoUiseace 


Attaoissatss e/aw/orlg only. 
Distribution; 


Orlg & 1 - fwd. 



/ 





Asalotoat Director, Office of QpcraUona 

S-XiTJCTf I UaiOeatlficd Flylcs Cbjccta 


I, Kio Rtteclied copies of letlera aaSressed to the Directs • ; : 
of Contra! titeUicsiacs taca passed to tMo Office for pre-> 
paratloa of S5prp;?la_u J^spotw^s. 

S. Tiia stet^ats itnd iorOrles cade la these iavcive • 

e uiru'^jcr of rathor.cr 1 tlcal cat tera. i t Is Ijsjortaat that, ow . ._ _ 
rospoasea to carofuny ^ ,. 



Attaci=»nto: e/aw/orlg ooly- 
Distritutioa:^ 


Orlg & 1 -■=- fwd. 

2 --AD/SI 
1 -^Exec — 





e3 



/ 








VA CITE CHGO 9^37 


az DR. UCS DAVIDSOM X J)R > _ lEONlPAylpSON . HE AP.ElSE.NDlN£_TC$.U_aY___._.__ 
SUCKSLIP A COPY or DAVIDSON'S LATEST ICAT ION CN SPACE SAUCERS 
entitled: ‘THE AIR^rORCE AND THE SAUCERS, PART-TimEEV_^TKE_CENTML... 
INTIltlCLNCE AGENCY EECOJ^ES INVOLVED WITA SAUCERS.NOTE * 
PACE 15 X 13 "VISIT- TO THE Cl A X CIA OmCIlN CHICAGO.^'— 

SECTION DAVIDSON DID NOT tfITHHOlD 

ASKED HIH TO, DUT“SECAU5EHE"UI0N»T RENtMOERITUELL ENOUGH TO RISK 
HISSPELLINC, SEE- THE ADDRESS CUPPED FROH THE OUTER ENmoPE.TrJZZT: 
THE •SOUND-PRCOFED^CONIXRENCE -RCOM'' VAS A CONVENIENT'CONFERENCE RCOH. 
ON THS F1RST FICOR OF-TH£ -C QUP.T -KQl'SE^USED SY ANY COURT PEOPLE VHO 
VISII TO CO IN TllEaE. IN TACT, PROKISf. TO CET THE 

CODE TRANSLATION AND THE IDENTIFICATION OF THE TRANSJlITTER FOR 
DAVIDSON IF POSSIBLE,-AND IN "ANY EVENT'TO GIVE KlrtSOJiE RESPONSE 
‘ yiTHlN A VEEX OR SO^ NOT X NOT ASK DAVI0SOH_T_O .KEEP . 


‘ yiTHlN A VEEX OR SO^ NOT X NOT ASK DAVIDSON_T_0 . . 

SECRET THE CHICAGO CIA~XC1A~ LOC ATION, 3UT ADVISED DAVlDSCW NOT TO. 
USE CIA X CIA LETTERHEAD IN HIS rORTHCOKING AIjTICLE <5£INS FORWARDED 
UNDER 3UCKSLIP) WITHOUT FIRST CLEARING UITH CIA X CIA AUTHOR IT US 
IN WASHINGTON# THE HATTER OF CIA'S CHICAGO”LOCATION NEVER CAME UP 
AND THIS IS SHEER DRAHA AlHID AT HACA2IKE STORY APPEAL. IN.OUR . - 
TELEPHONE CONVERSATION ON 8 JANUARY 195S X A JANUARY 1D5D DAVIDSON 


^SSI IflLYi THENi THIS IClX 1$ N^T|yn. ON: v ^ 







?,Z SR* tEOi DAVIDSON X DAVIDSON* WE ARE SF.SOING YOU BY 

2UCKSLI? A COPY Of DAVIDSON'S UATEST-pUBtlCATICS CM SPACE SAUCERS 
entitled* “THE AIR TORCEAND TME SAUCERS, PART THREE* THE CENTRAL 
INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 3EC0PES INVOLVED WITH SAUCERS*“ PLEASE NOTE 
PACt 15 X 13 -VISIT TO THE ClA X CIA OFflCE IN CHICAGO** THIS 
SECTION DAVIDSON DID NOT WITHHOLDBECAUSE 
ASKED HIM TO, BUT BECAUSE HE DI0N»T REP.EMBER'IT UEll ENOUGH TO RISK 
HiSSPELLINC. SEE THE"ADDRESS“CL1P?ED FROfl“TifE OUTER EWELOPE. 

THC -SOUND-PROOrED-CONmEN_CErJ.0_Q«rUA3 A-COM/ENIENT CONFERENCE ROOM 


ON THS FIRST FLOOR OF THT COURT~ HOi;U USED DY ANY COURT PEOPLE WHO 
WISH TO CO IN THERE* IN FACT, PROP.ISF. TO GET .THE . 

CODE TRANSLATION AND THE IDENTIFICATION OF THE TRANSP.ITTER FOH 
DAVIDSON IF POSSIBLE, AND“IN ANY EVE NT TO GIVE HItl SOPE RESPONSE 

, viTHiN A vat oa-ssir l^ll^ Dia not x not asx savidsoh TO^p— 

SECRET THE CHKA60_CIA.X_C.IA_L:O^T10N, BUT ADVISED. PMlflSON_NOT_TO: 
USE CIA X CIA lXmaHEAD-IN“HlS roaTHCGKINC“*kRTlCU:“(BEING■FORVARDEO. . 
UNDER DUCKSIIP) WITHOUT~riRST CLEARTNGUITH CIA X Cl A” AUTHOR IT ISS 
IN WASH ISCTCN* THE I1ATTIR“OF CIA VS“CH ICACO LOCAT I.0.NJ4tV^EX“.CA«£:UPr: I _ 
AND THIS IS SHEER DRAMA AlflED AT MAGAZINE STORY APPEAL. IN .OUR . - 
TELEPHONE CONVERSAT ION 0N~8~JANUARY IS35 X 8 J ANUARY IP38 DAVIDSON 


=TOsitTSAT. wviii'ofctinpFACT^^iHAr-^MvibswHi^^ 


^HAS BEEN DEALING WITH CIA X CIA, HE DE PUT IN TOUCH 
with FUiLfHrR '<INT£RMlNA 3U ) 3USINESS, AND 

WE 3E RECir^ED oF-THisicHORE. *: : J 


CH TOT 51/15202 
ESV TOT 51/16552 


*Mr.3iED fs:.r;i'.at 








ZSt KR29-35) nOUTlNS CR32^) 05193U 


CHCO CITE UA 27702 


FROM SUPPORT. 




CASE 


(CLOSXD) 


i- 


REUR CRCO 9337 X S>037 





AS HE J^l^^SENT^^COpy^Or HISJimCLE- 

TO THE PLmGON._THEy SLST“IT“TO US unHOUT C0t!WLST_AND_^rO^ - 

TO COlONEt C20GAN X COLONEL CROCAN, SPEC ASST TO DCI-X DCIJinOt^^Mj 
THAT WE BID NOT X NOT SEE THAT ANHHING COULD D £ DONE ASOUT XT* 

HE AGREED* ” 

‘ reference iast sen t or YOUrTWX. WI DO SOT X NOT WANT ANY-—: 
business with DAVIDSON, ir HE WISifES TO CONTACT TliE AGENCY HE AL-^ 
ready knows ENOUGH NA^^S* VE DO NOT X NOT SEE JifAT ANY PURPOSE WILL 
BE SERVED SV GIVING HI«“ANY KORENAKESCR-ADDRESSES. IN ADDITION, 

IT IS ?elt that ve woulo-only encourage hose specuution by hih were 
WE TO CONTACT HJM ACAIH OR 10“OFFER MIH A NEW CIANNEL IF HE SHOULD 
. CONTACT US. SO UNLESS THERE ARE OVERRIDING REASONS IN THE FUTURE WE 
DO NOT X NOT WAST ^^^ INVOLVED IN THIS HESS. SORRY TO LEAVE IT 
WITH YOU but' THE ONLY PURPOSE WHICH WOULD BE SERVED DY OTHER ACTION 
UOULD ^ TO err yoiti orncE off the kook, by involving soheone else in 





aico CITE VA 57702 





o 


SV-VT'-CT I - C05r^«nt3 0.1 toltera IXsallng with Cnl;:oalUl«<i.. _ 
ObiGcU . 

to.™ to Acslstint Director/si rron Chlof^ A£C/3I>- 
datoo li 155^# e^riia eutj«5t ' . . 




1. >W9 coatcelcd In ro'card to 

Iho roleo3« of t.io p&nal report to ?;?• Uvidson and Major £eyiioo* 
I waa wiarrsd to injor Tackar," Offico.of tJaa Soerotcry of Air : 
{kjceo InforrrnUoa iOrvlco-{tAPi;)r==^- , . 

7^ Irt roaf 0050 to “our y aa. toliho thar Air forco' 
tay objdctUn to oar-oar..’*;riQ:^ thoso Xattoro encloaJUV? a copy - - 
of tha ^nol.rorort, rajo? Vackor iodloattd that ho had ratl^or 
tho ClA^forvtard tho lottsra to hLu-vUa coy Us of tio' yndl&sal-* 
fled report a;\d ho ‘jUI aricsor ths lottdra. ;Ho cU^ed that tha . 
Air.tbre: 1» ccdaav3rift^to_l*!:prc$s_uyon J'njor and olliors 

lo a slnilar >dsltLoh,-.that hle_offlco_ls tha proporrplaca to 
coca for suoi inforrtatloiiT"" “ : 

^ 3;~ Jg^ ^ow of 7':y oow^otjoa wUh j. 7icharI called ^ 

Ciapi3ld the E.iCIL3_j?fficg.ofid adidggd l\lft that the 
^Ir force net orJiy yrotofred to aaovor tho lettora, cut vao 
root Insistent that they bo p or;slt t-;j_to thora. Ho# 

thoreforoj is soir.^v to cono tho Icttcro lo Kajor ?acl;cr and 
tdvisj Hr. ravli530ft and JCajop_Asynoo_of_tKls action, 

U, I IhlhY ra. cad uhT thls“f ro«dufa M a precodORb 
hen«3foi‘th In all Innoirioo-rigurding VfO*s*- . 


r uw. f. ■ 

\Chiof^/.ppliwi Scisneo tirlsloa# SI 


Orlg and ad/si - 
7 - ASD/31 

.1 - aso/v./a 

0Sl/AS0^^£o^isl/6dn 


Sy?j::CT I Cosrtorita oa letters ItoaliRf with CnU’eatUled 
il^lnv; ^biects 

f£/'/n“:?;c:£» JPJito to Acslsti-it Dlrector/SI fro:« Chiaf, kZt/cti 
dated h April 1$53, s4raa eafcject 


1, i'^a^er Ryrna’fi of^lc•^ (A?Cl:j) vk? coatacted ia ro'card to 
tho release of lae tanel rerort to rif, Uavidoja and ieynoo 

I wae referred to vajor Tackeri Offico of the Socroterjr of Air 
i'orco loforratlea dorvlco (Uflf)* ■ . 

In response to our qus.'y.fts to.wA'ithsr Atr fore# had 
nay objection to aa.r aarjcriQ:^ tho&3 laltora sacUoin^ a copy 
0 P tho pa rtel" re r o r t, f > Jo r Yacko r 1 a ted tha t ho had ‘ratJwe 
the CL\ foniinl the labisrs to hL-s vlfa eoyiea of the \jn61assi¬ 
fted report oivi bo uUl arisvor tho lettora* Ha cbaied that tha 
Air t^ore: Is cftdsavsrlAj to Impress upoa I'^Jor SoTboo and otl^a 
in a stellar P9-lti.cpi that his offico is tho propir. piaca to 
COM for auch-tni'orrsatlo;i, 

3. —,Tn^_oV 0 f r^y■p^/Tmt Idft iti th a r, I called JZ 

Chepi ^n the ifCf»s _off ico and .ad t 1 sed liin that lha 
Air tores ^ only ersiofred io answsr. Uw lettorsi Iut was ":.: 
rast inslstant that thsy )>i pojn^tt5d_to^t}ist«r then* Ke> 
therofopo^-is-sein^to seal tho loiters to Kajor TacJ;or aijd 
fcd\ri s s y r r Dav id so n and r^. jo r * e ynoo of - this &o t ton* 


it* I-thlnh CO can -aho this procedura as a precedent 
henceforth in all innairieo regarding ijifOis*- . 



Orig ana 1 -.ad/5I^z= 
1 «vAi;o/vy&*- 









■ . • , h April 1$58 

MKSOHATiCyM FOa FliCOsi) 

SUBJECT jy^OEnments on Lsliters Doslin? witn Unidentified 
plyii'g Objects 


"KFeREMCS I Kerao to As sS s t ant Dire c tor/SI from, Chio f , ASD/s I, 
dated. h April=195b,- _s&m.3-_sabject 


1, Ka-jflr-Byr ne »s office ( AjCLI ) was cont acted in regard to 
the release of the eanel-fscorVto-Mr. Davidson and ^■:ajor iCeyhoe* 

I vas referred to TacVrerrOifi«e of the Secretary-of-Air- 

Force Inl'orjrAticn 2erTice-($AFIS)i _ .: 

2, In re 5 foftse_to^o.ur_c.uery as to whether Air Force had 
&ny objection-to ovkr answerlog -these Matters e nclo^lng-a-copy 

of the panel report, llajor Tacker indicated that he:hs:<i.rather___ 
the CIA fon/ard-the lett^’S^tyhira with copies of the unclassi-^ 
fied report and he vdli-answer the letters.- He slated that thS 
Air Force is endeavoring to impress upon Kajbr heyhoe and others 
in a s iM lar posttic n, tha t his of fice is the props r- place to - ” 
Cor.e for such inforr.ationi^-—- . 


3» ^ called 

Force only preferred to answer the letters, cut was 
nosl insistent that they cs-permitted-to answer tho:n, lie, 
thsrefcre, is going to send the letters.to Major Tacker and 
advise 1-Ir. Davidson and liajor Aeyhoe of this action. 

. It. I think wa can use this procedure as a precedent 
henceforth in all inquiries regarding ir^O's, , 


'.'I;,... 

it # • « • /• A . ,* i . . 


\Chief, Applied Science Division, SI 








• . • , h April 1955 

M£!D{U2!CLIK FOa^B£COM> 

SUBJECT rx^domnents on Letters C^alin^ with Unidentified 
Flying Oojects 


"*F£?i;RBNC5i Heno to Assistant Director/SI from Chief,. ASD/SI> 
dated U April 1956, same subject 



1, lUjor Byrne'S office (AiCLt) wis contacted in regard to 
the release of the canel report to I-Ir. Davidson and Kajor Keyhoe. 

I was referred to MAjor Taci^er, Office of the.Secretary of Air 
Force Inforiration Service (S;iFIS). 

2. In responseJto.our query as to whether Air Force had 
any objection to our answerins these laUera enclosing a copy 

of the panel report, liajor Tacior indicated that he had rather - ; 

the CIA foniard the Utters torhija-with copies of the unclassi-* .^ 

fied report and be vdll answer the-letters._^ He stated that thA 
Air Fore? is endeavoring to linpress upon Major Aeyhoe and others 
in a similar positicn;-that his office.is the proper place to 
coxa for such icforr.ationi 

^ 3. In^ew of my convsrsation wdthMhj. Tacker, I called-@3 ^ 

' Frank ChapSJi n the DDCI *.s o ffie e ana 4dvi-t3d h im tha t the . 

*:3:r Force* ^ only preferred-to answer the letters, but was • . 

r.ost insistent that thsy. ee permitted-to answer them* j Ke, . - 

therefore, is-going to send the letters to Major Tacker .and 
advise Mr,-Davidson and Major Keyhoe of - this action* . - 

It. I ■’think we can use this proc edu re-as a precedent 



q-3 











22 K«y 1953 


>S-'0!UiroiW poa RSC(»D 

SU 3 JP 0 ?: Ke^stlns vltK^. Chapl^|?i^to Uon PavWhen’s 
UFO Lett^,*Hnd S\»bs3o\sent Tele phone Conversation 
with I'Aj or ?aok*r - 




1. I Tnat_vlth Kr .N#: Cba pljn ^ '^^ 1 st9nt to the UCI^ In • 
his office on 22 5'ay 1?^ for the pilose of <3iscysslrg actions 
to be taken in replylng-to tvc betters'frcsu l-’j*. L^iTUavl^soB. 




a—^e dated 27 Ap ril 195o add ress^ to the DCI 

b. Another dated-about 3? Fay I 95 ® addressed to ttr.^T S7^~ 
Eenna^Shcecutlve Officer to the Dd— - 

Copies of both the^ lettsrs ^nd his re ply to them, vlU-be-.- 

foivarded to ne^by Chapi^^ soon as his reply i s draf ted,. 

2. Chapi^)^aad to draft ^e reply ^ted above largely”^ 

In the ranSer efSpldj’ed" prevloxaly by^^. Farna^/h«n he nade hlS’—— 
lU April 195 S reply to r-avidsonThe reply will nierely acknowledge —- 
receipt of Davidson‘s ietters and vlll“ihfbrin him again that the - 
iratter is one oO-Alr Foree“coricern“shd that his queries have bean 
referred thereto for reply. 

3. Fo11o-v1g3 the meeting wlthpy. Chapl^ rtelephor4ed Fa^or “ 

L. J.' Tacher, UatF, f inm:v-contac t^ bin on 23 ^'ay I 958 . Ke 
stated that he had already^^liei to Davidson’s 27 April letter 
(paragraph 1. a.“>.bove) for both the Air Forces end the DCI, and 
that information copies Jfiad been dlspatched.^to; CIA. 2 lnforr.ed 
him then thatl [^tr. ChapiSliad recei^d a sec^d letter from Davidson 
(pare^aph l.aT above)pahd“thet|^V ChVpi^J> 

a. had replied briefly to both (per paragraph 2 above), 
and 

b. would forward copies of both incoming and outgoing 
corresrondencs to Kajor Tacker for further action. 

b. Major Tocher ashed Car^ ^ad been able to ccntoct 

Admiral HUlenkoetter as noted ♦ U-xov* ^ 6 May I 958 iremorondvn 
for record. I did not know, but slated I wSSTd look into the inatter.^ 

f 72 Az: 2 ^ 1 .u^^ 
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S 9 Kay 195 ^ 


KE‘/OilAin)L?'i TOR RSC 03 D 

SUW^C?; Keating wltK^. Chapl^|S^Renlyirig to toon Pavldscn's 
UFO t^tter/^nd SnUs^quent Talephone Conversation 
with l-^ajor Tacker 




1 . I net with MrCha pln ^ <ts 3 lst 9 nt to the DCI, In 
his office on S'? I'ay lo^for the purpose of discvsslrg actions 
to be taken In replying to two letters'from Kx» Leon Davidson. 


b-t 


a. One dated 2 ? April I 95 S addressed to the DCl 

b. Another dated about 1 ? >-ay “1958 addressed to Kr. ^T S. 

Saro^iT^Sxecutlve Officer to the DCI. ^ 

Copies of both the^^etters ^nd his re ply-to them, will be - - - 
forwarded to me by Chapsoon as his reply is” drafted^. _s; -„ .■; •. 

2 . . Chapi 3]^2 ad - to dra f t ■ reply noted above. Largel y 

In the jR^er employed '^evlotsly by^^ Eama^hen he. risde hie 

14 April jt^dson; " Th^ r eplynTUl' re rely ackrovledga 

receipt of Davidson* 3 -letters’and will inform him again that the_ 

Fatter is one of Air Force concern iand that his queries liave teen 
referred, thereto x'dr re'plyj.. : 

3 . rollovicg-the-neetlng wlth^h^«_ChLapl.^r^ele?honed Kajor 
L, J. Tacker, y 3 AF;“finally contacting him on 23 FaJ' 1958 * _Ke 
stftte-d that he had already"repliei to Davids^’s 27 April letterJIli:: 
(paregreph-iCT^av-ab^^for-beth the Air Forces and the DCI, and— 
that infomationicppies^^^d j5eenidisp4t.eh€drf^: CW. ' I^lnforged - .. . 
him then ths- ^jr. - Chap! Shad received a see^d letter-frem ravids^- 
(parajg-aph Ir^^aT eVove), ahd-~tRat^ 7 ~ C hap ^ > 

a, hsd replied briefly to both (per paragraph 2 -above),- 

and 


w 


b. vovald for.mrd copies“Of both inconing and outgoing 
correspondence”to Kajor Tacker for father actloni^^ - - - 


Major tTncker asked irAfewCaii/nad been able"to contact 
Admiral Hlllenk 6 etter“as-fiotedT^]^^'&xov|^i 6 flay 1958 Fenwrandim 
for record, I did not know, but stated I vSScd look into the inatter. 

JjLoBoe L, Teel, 

Deputy Division Chief, Apnf.leS* Science Division 

Scientific Intelligence _ 

S ... ChaTjl^-Ass' t. to PCI) 1 - SO/SI V& . Koatso.^ ‘ 
. Cory^wgijiCounsel) ' for Ofnee of Sec y) > 

J - 


Orl& - DAD/C/SI 
2 - ASD 


\\ 
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. vjUloo 






Chief, Chlcagc* Office 
C&PegjiQ|f( Closed) arid 



9 January 1956 
CiII-53-17 


t VA ze&^3, of a Jaa 9 s 


1. We coasted Dr. liaviason by telejiio^ ^vlelig Ma 
that ve cacnot^rciKJlve Me-prc > b l m cozicemtxtg the eiace aeasage 

ita trai»taltt*r bc<»u£o records ca the tfttUr fcava been destroyed_^- 

hy the evalnatlns agency. DaridPOQ accept^ this stalecjcat vlth the 
coroent that be tad been told .this, before, tirtthe wv had a secobd" 
article for-publlc&tlon concerning Air Poree.baacatng of cjace al^-. 
lAffS in the band*-of_tbe Pentagon eecuxlty reTlW-peopl^(vblcb be 
tboo^t <3ioasb^_and be hinted that be lalghb 

Viah to take up again_at_a_later date the watter Of thla particular 
oeecage . -----.- -.. 

2. Ve a^xe6MtetMtJbbex«-bave_beea Buiy cooka In tbe kltchea 

oa tMa-dlah And that, as e, result, the extraordJrArtly nc^xcsalt^ 
end cvaaive-ensvg>j WL_vere-lnstaucted to give r^yldifcawa the 

tally one posslble_lf .ve.vere.to-aTOld eros»icg.up previous etatcaents 
of our:cfva> and otbcf i trvolv rd agencies. 

wis hardly.falrlo^TldsoD, and ooo not likely to be miy accepted 









X. Ve XaT« cootftcted lir* r>aYid9Citt by tclej>hona a^vlslc^ Mj* 
tiat -we cacDot resolve his problca conceroln^ the ejace cesssfie aoX 
Its traneoltter beceasa records ca the uatter bare hoea destxcpyed 
b/ the cvelaatlas JCoTldsoa etcoepted this statetaeut vitb the 

coaaent that be had .beea told this before, that be nov bad a secoc4 
article tor piiblloaUoa caDcemln^ Mr Force banaxing of apace al^-. 
lugs la the fcaade of the Fents^“ e<^uri^ review people (vMch he 
«iou^ vas tdld <®ou^ to pass then), airid be hiated that be alght 
•rtsh to taka up agata at a later date the Kilter of tkU particular 
taceeage. 

2. We appreciate that tbere have been may cooks In the kitchen 
oa this dish ftad that, *3 e, rctiult, the attraorCLlcarlly /KmctEaalttBl 
ei^ evasive answer ve vere.lnstiucted to give r&vldscQ vas pcrbjpe the 
ooXy coo po^lble If ve vexe to avoid crossirig up previous statessents 
of our ova, and other tuvolved agencies, to this aan* ^ the anwer 
vas hardly fair to IktrLdson, and cno not likely to bo fully accepted 
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Office lAemorandum • united states government 


TO JAsolstAnt Director,-Scleatlflc latemgsaca oate: 4 April 195^ 

FROM 1 Chief, Applied Scleaco Divlaloa, SI 


SUBJECT: cosMQtd OS LatUre De^livg vlth Uoideatifled Flying Objects_ 

RSFSRSaCSS; (l) Letter to Director, ClA,-frca Leoa Davldsco, dnted 
11 liarch 195^^^ " . ■ 

(2) Utter to Dlreetor,:^CIAy^4fr<sa-itoa^ Keyhoe, Director 
of Katlonel laWstl^tloos^Cccaiittee on Aerial Phendaaoa 


1. As a result of the ectlcn taken :hy_the IAC”^.?rDe^aiber _ .... .. 

1952 (lAC-M-90, Paragraph 3 a)> a Scleatiflc IntemssBce Advisory 

Panal vas coaveced /rb;3_ ; yaaa l^ coasisted of the 

foUovlfig scleBtlsts:—Hi-?,-Robert«<«, UUa w; Alvares,-Lloy4 V,- 

Berkner, S« A»' Goud3siit,_aM'.raornt^Page.:^^ panel-coacerned——_ ■ '■• 

Itself vlth the:eTaluatioa of any-p cselblo thre tt t o Kattca^ 

Security ty uaidsatlfUS flying objectsThe paasl-'-issned a report - ■ 
dated. 17 Joffi:ar]r 1953- report vas clasalfled Seffrat . " ^.. ' _L^. 

2. The" letters frcQ leoa Davidsca and Donald Ksyfeoe to the.-- - 

DCI coacerpsd-theaselves -prlEarlly with SdVard J. RDopelt's hook 

on Uoideatifled PlylnsLChjects. At the tire that the scleatifie __ —.1 

panel ret, Puppelb-Vas^a C8ptain^ln=.the.Alr^Forc«-and attended the - 
panel raatlcs3« Eiir hcok>“hove\-er, is concerned vlth the Ideoti^~ ~' — ~ 

flcatloi of unidentified flying objects. Ruppelt's statensats 
regarding tbs nissioa of the pnasl are lo error. He has led the 
reader to helievs the-panel's nissioa vas to identify-the flying 
objects €Lid to Fska reecc^andatioos on rssthods to further Identify 
such objects. This is the basis for the apparent contradictions 
vhich arose daring the litko Vallace tclevlsloa Intervle’if. This l3 
fdso the basis for I*. Keytoe's ciisgivliigjs. 

3. la late October 1957^ Jiajor Jsae# P, Byrne of APCBf-XlA 
reifiested a declassified version of the panel rdport. Ibis 
office contacted each ceaber of tba panel ead an agreed \tpon, 
dsclassificd version vas written end seat to the. Assistant Chief 
of Staff, lateiHgeace, Departsent of the Air'Force on 20 Eeceinber 
1957« vas tha decisioa of all the panel mejabsrs and the CIA 
that while no cenbsr of tba panel objected to the use of his naice 
in comeetion with tfca declassified version, they desired’that no 
coanectloa of the penal meabera with CIA ba disclosed. 







•AS81S^«BC oucavii. 




•» nv> AJ. 


fROM : Chief, Applied Science DlvlaldaySI 


SUBJECT: Ccccents on Lettere Deellng vltb Ualdecrlifled riylns Objects 

R2PSHHKCSS: (l) Letter to Director, CIA, frca Leon" Catidsoa, dated 

11 March 1958 

{ 2 ) Letter to Director, CTA, frca Donald E.” Keyhoe, Director 
of Katlooal Xa'i/eBtlgatlons Cazsnlttee on Aerial Fhenoaena 


!• As a result of tbs action tsiken hy the lAC on 4 Deceidber 
1952 (lAC-H- 90 , Paragraph 3a), a Scientific Ictelligence Advisory^ 
Penal vas convened ^L4-l8 j£imary 1953• panel consisted of the 
foUovin^ scientUto: E. ?. Robertson, Luis W, Alvarez,-Uoyd V. 
Berhner, S. A.“ Cwd^t; end Thomtca Rase. The penal concerned 
Itself 1/tth-the .evaluation of any possible threat to ttettcaal 
Secnrlty ty untdaatlfied flying objects.l-<Ibe panel issued a report 
dated 17 JacaLar3rl933.. ibia report was classified Secret. 

2. lbs letters-frca Le<a Davidson and Donald Ifeyboe to the.—- 
ECC concerned tbanselres prinarlly vltb Edvard J. ftiupelt's book 

on Unidentified-Flying Objects, At the tlM that the scteatific 
panel ret, fbppelt vas a Captain In the Air Force “end attended the 
panel ceetlns^.-Hls bcck, hovever, is concerned vltb tha ldentl- - 
ftcatloa of unidentified flyingTobjects-.-iRappelt's stateneata 
reg^rdins ths aissioa of tbs pan.sl-ara la error, Ea has lM^tte-- - 
reader to fceUevs tbs panel's olssioa vas to Identify the flying 
objects and to Esks reecr=8r.datiofls on methods-to further identify 
such objects. This is the b'^ir”fdr“the app^nt‘contradictiona 
vblch arose dnri^t^ Mika V'all&ce-televlsloa-lntervlev. Shis Is ' 
also the basis for to. h^yboe's lilsgtvlngs'. ' . 

3. la late October^l957r or a P. Byrne. of. APCBf-lCCA”^ 
requested a declassified vefsibn of’the panel report. This”’- — 
office contacted .each Essber of the panel aad an agreed upon, 
daclesslflcd-versioa vas vrltten end sent to the Assistant Chief 

of Staff, IntelH^ace, rte parteae_at__o.f--the-J^i r’ Force~oa 20 Eteceaier 
1957 * It v?.s_tfce-dacisioa-of-all_the-paaei nsabers-and the CIA 
that vMle no cesberrof the pansl“objeeted to_the use of Ms name 

in co-unectloa vltb the declassified verolon, they desired that no^_ 

connection of the panel met ers, vltb CIA be disclosed. 






o 
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SUBJECT: CaB 5 »nt« ©a Letters rsallog vltii Uoiaeatlfiei Flying <?5ject9 


kt It Is apparent frca I'eadlng Davidson's letter that 
Mike Wallacelhad :a_cot>y of tiis_ e cienti fl c pane 1 report. In' “ - . - -. 

addition, the assoclaUon of CIA ^th the US Air Force In the 

of the panel vas revealed d uring the televlaion _ 

intervlev. Therefore, the panel Bieabers have been assoelated ____ _ 
vlth CIA, contrary to their vishes end contrary to CU's desires. -!■ 

5, The real- int^fof the referenced letters Is to eUaln a 

copy of the ^panel. report* In ylev of this, end of-th e aho ve, it 

voold he noat eiqp adleat to send thea the d selas slfled Aarsloa.^^—^ -t-- - — 

in order to not reveal an assoelatlo^h^tvwa the pans! meaiberv 

and CIA, either the Air Force-sh^d aas^rtr tte letters or vs 

ebcttld wflke-ifc prala:t o the recl o leata that v n chtalaed the -—- 

panel report fTOT the Air ^rce 
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KEPoss 0? Tffi scismmfl rwet. 

.. (Kt , . - 

UHiiisrTPiFniD Funoro cjsjecss 
17 J£jsar 7 1953 V 

15 Ih. scientific Coeeelteat. he. «t et, 

th. t, evel«te_»/ 

nettenii eeetirlty po.el ty OnlienWll .4 cbj.rt. ("n^ 

$«««“), eni te aeW Pan.Vh« ree.lvel 

th, «11.«. « Premted by eosnl»rt Oe«««etel eeenele.i . 

the uoitel Stete. Mr Ford., end «vle«d.» 
of th* t^aat ~d0CTi!C£Qt»^ la^<a^a t8j> 

8- A* »-reeelt-of Ite eea.lle»tlo«, th. fehel eee°lgd. » 

5h»h-lh»-«Tl 4 @SS“S«.M^ ec V*ald«tti aed tdy jgj 5 _-_. . _:_ 
Cbjeete-ehovi M. iailc.tlM «at th..e 

ft .iSx^. physic tJfi^afc to natioodl ee^rity* .. 

V, fi«ly-teHave that tharo la no rosl^ of ca^ei In^coto® 
phacsssa-vhlch aro at^rlbotablo to forolga artifact® capabla of 
lujitlla ax.^a, and that thore is no evldanco-tMt the p^o^oa^ _ _ 
ftW for th e roTlsloa cfM rfgnt scUntific concepts; 

3; In the H^t of thU coaclosloa, the ^ 

•>rhAt t he DA t tpaarc ecturt ty et gtPc les talse trraedlftto etepi 
to ^n? tta Uoidehtlfled Plying Objects of the epeclal statos 
they har# heea gt^ran^^the^a of isiyntory they hav» 
uefortxmately acqpl^red* 



o 
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OTSse»^J aia tsay aftfeleved by aa Integratad prograa 

deflleaaa to «a^auw tha pcbUo of tha total lads of ovl4aa«« of 
jnifi^cai folwas baMaa thg phancoona* 

/o/ Uoy^v: 

/fl/ SI a; Goo^iflalt ;__ . 

Brooliliaven liatioSTLdis^t^a* 


/a / IM9_WI Alvareg 
UoiTarslty of catuoroia 


- i^fl/ miorntoa Pa^ _ 
Eopltloa Uoiv^sity 


/;/ Hl-Pi Robertson, <Sia!i^_ 




Diot^utloa;-^_ 


Orlfi. - Adircss«-•* 

X - AsaLotanfc to tSie Dlr€cto^(rirr Ciia^ 

1 - Office of Sacurityj _ j ' 

2 - dat/c/^i _ • : ^ - 

1«/SD/&I— 


33rd_etpe€t> 
'vaaJilcctca 7; D# C> 

^Ityissa 


Dear Dr* Alvtacai_ . 

KoetSrtXy bc?^ e^2pb WSrertcoi toT^ - 

l>ocn l^Isc^y a ‘¥. lOT'^la^^itS <j^«£rti 22 a 
t^sair 'actlTitlca gp aaA tlifc of Ug&.zaaeX 

tMcii csavcaod la in la-csa <^gs:t,toa - 

t£s:i6 Va t^S^ied ftL-iiiarly, I csx cnoleois^ 

conXco of tn ieKCii£ii(?> « coIreo^?c^vl3nc« betwsca I^obcrtoca ; . 
gsA Savi33<ai,-ai;d r«c=i:^ e^doytiyi 

ce»sol t/v^r of iicb*a l j gl-t^~eljii»ld o o <;a al caa syisa* 

Xa thcoo CMC 3 U> 5 r® V3 tecs re>^aircd _tojK»T^paa4 
dir«tl 7 vlt 2 i “c?ir rer^ J^*> been ojr^Xy oao of 

eclTjr-’^tvtri; c^d certsiai; bin tJxsi bla <j-:arica land 

forusTuad to t:» Air Teaxo for csipsoiula'ta ooUca* 

xaoeso odMc« 150 ia tJ» ^’eot ysa bccssa a?? la - 
^ils catter*. 

Pest gsfg jOa* _ 

Sicccr3i7> 


B:>ilos«rc3; 

!• letter to lovldooo 

2. IiCttcc? ^ ix^jertata 



I?r* Itiio V. /Xvares 
ISbivcffaity of CeXiforsslo 




Diotmutioai ^ 

Orlg. - Adlrossea 
1 • /sslotoot to tUe Directo 
1 - Office of Security 

a - DAD/C/3I- 

1 - ^SO/SI 


Dcaer Dr* Alvtircai 

Hcccatljr eaa Sa'it ffetjcrt^a ba??» 

been t^iscii by a I^rrl-coa Ss'/Idsca vita cc^efftiaw ssiaUv^ 
to t^sair octivltico oa aai tbt riwults of U?0 paasi 
tiJlcii frsavxsaei i 2 VikSiir5?toa-7>:uE^ ia 195^* la ccticiS3t.loa_ 

that you ^-i tj A scca t-o bs- jarJfi d sirAlaj Elya l.isLCiclffiUSS 
co!>i €0 of ui esfesisi^j of c^'wipcs'^^ tctvoca robcrtocai 
cad Swiiaoa, esd rocossesd-^r^Oy that you et^y ^ 
CgaatA.K^Q f :aV9 X^.W-cl50uld o ccaaica-»i-lso>L, 

ta thcoo C 55 « ^re va I^o bcea reijdrcd to corregpoM 
eirectiy vlth hao tc>ro assrsOy oso of- 

wsq^ltjs £\r^ cxV/lsl^; tvla that hlo g ucrioa ted 
b5«a forvoi^iod .to 

neoso ad vice m in tSo"e^t you teasso.ccsj^.t^.in . 
tJila ssattar*— 


cfwsii 33 rtl Street, H. 
JfejdiLcctOQ 7# A>* C« —^ 
N^ltv X£53 



Cost r^scOj.' 


Siccerel^,- 


Boclcsicroa*. ■ 

1, Ecte^to_foyldooSZ 
a.-IiCtOic: bo f^Jbertoca 



Pr. Laio VXMvajc^_ 

UaiTCTSity of Ccldfossla 
at Stoi^jclcsy 
fl^rTJclcy 

Collfoicia--—— 









im 1^53 


Jrfvvtjaco 

of t-va gecf<rt,a^ry~ of 
t.'is Air ?o:>ja— 

7Uo-roat.XOn •._ 

Ifft&nLastcs 2^> E>* C. 


Cc^sjr y>aj ^r ?acUag: _ 

In ««ri=«c vita this 

tet««n yon 1. To^of tSl»J>ffl«,XM.. 

ns^loalne ta= U-.t*-- « risocivei Krr wnaooa 

i*SMlo hs c-OJ'.tttooj V) Inijolre oi»..t ufO’o. 1 ta 

n copy of w-f^gly t n vtsi^ « oUtn ttot 


hi3 q^ir ^ 


"ti* ths Air Foi^c for^ rcj^ly • 





i 


i, l6 !ta/ Itf 

g* 20 I'a/ <^^via33i 


0SI:ASD^T§^;glCa^3 Jane 190 
Di6trl'ba?tCQ*. 


&3^ 

fS3 , 







4JUM W53 


UvrtflM 'J* ^ 

Ori'tc* of -tvs eeciNJtar/ of 
ti\Q Aiv ?oi>:a " ^ ^ 

YUe __ _ 

D* C- 


Esc^ 1 ^'^or'Tscliart 

In cacor^c vltti rectiOt tgK jtooQO-^ 2(fb*p) 
bcttfsca ;'0-.i L. tMo Off left, I ^ 

e;^Xo.i^ 1^ ^ ■ . S - 

v^iersiQ h« ^'> ^ --'-^--. - 

cacioaloe fcVM^eo?/-of^^r^?ly lt» vWeto v4 flU^_t>^.'.. 


bu ^uoiy lw.vfcav‘:» foiv:^Me4 t.- the Mr Force forTS^ly. 


K r P^U? G» ts= 

\^j5rty AwLoteiiy Dii'cctor 


^ it {.'iiv itr 

873gb y^y _3 

0SI;ASQ&T^;glCa^3 Joue 1953 
Di a tribu3?oQ: ~.3 . “ j^.:.:;:.:, 
Orlc* Ci 1 - Mdreooce v/encl. -.: 

1 - DAD/C/SI 

1^^0/ 81(03)" ^ . ' 
1”^5h^-_^ __ 

2 -^ 07313337 ^— 3 — 


&?r 

|83 

S3r 





£lj30 B Street, W. V. 

Drc. 


7100 Connecticut Avesua 

Caevy crQ?se“15 ‘ “ 

ISaurylasA:.^__ 

Cesr_Dri-Basei_. 


Sl^X'ywlvery^nLicix for e^dlc^ ise the _ 

letter of 10 “July to J^r LeosrD^dsoa. 2 Wo-letter.stwyld . 
Jo cudi to d£r«S tiia lerga piror \Mcii r*r. Do7i<Joaa 

hfio. raised .sroa^'the - coesj^tyV For taTo rratioOjrr 11.__ 
vrniid fLno a^iata It very t£xox if you cou ld scald jaa_e._figgy_ 
of hl 3 r_ 6 _vuly letter is \£iicb he carp^s^-tbe • 

hia concera over oaueera* So^fa r ve have never- 

beea efcle to g et & p a-^ls e st&te agat froa hlii:o31ta_iay ho 
is J-rvotlcc sp Eued tlce ^ effort to the-csstterA- 













V&3hlnGtca P* C» 


Dr, ©lonatoa Page 
7 ICO CosQectlcut Aveavta 
CTasvy Cfeasa 15 

J kirylskTd ^ 

Dear Dr. P^i — - 

‘Thsi!* 5 »a“very mch fof”9^.dlng ce the copy vj o? yoor 
letter of 10 July to 15r. Uron letter should - 

do to ^’liet the furor \iilcii Hr*. Davldaoa- 

hoe raised oxouai the cocTstaslty. For mr lafonrstlon, I 

vojld cripreciate it very nuc h if y ou could send no a copy-- - 

of Ills _$_ July letter be cxpreo3<»i^tbe. .cavs.o-_af. _ . .. 

htft f^net>ra oveg^fl?/lnK-- ssuc e r9« So f a r ve hove never 
besa p'>>'i f> to g^t a pi'^ise st&teoent tr^ hla ea.tO-Vhy hO 

tics SHd effort to the csstter.--- - 

KiTidefit personal 


i 

i 
I 

! cc : /?^ujirc/* 

i 

I 


P’A- 


“V"'' 











^42V33f<i street, B. 
reehlnstoa 7> 

w@0>9i 1953 




Dear Seas' 


raa^'versn^^^fpt ypu^lettop,of Ih 'Aagupt eJxmt 
flylas soupero. I think that your reply to Hr._Kiw^. 
iB exactly vfaat la c eePad la greaeot context; ~ ‘ __ 

Itofdbecjc^^ knov, c^\’9 you aH the laaterlal.th’itlT 
veTCouId- flad 45 ^ ^ Borry it took lao 

long hut lay t^ole acp areiiLUy had d ifficulty prying the __ __ 
laforraatloa-loose»- I hope _that . the loforaatlon given you 
vsa Ot 8009 u$e. 



Beat :regKdi:i^ 



Dr* Saauel Arcoudsolt 
Broo^ihas-en JJatldsal” Laboratory 
Associated UnlTeraltlcs, Inc. >* 
Uotoa, L.I. 













(M 



( 


/O 


P 




Ig^tlf atlcaa Ccsalttea 
C4) Mrial TbacGSA iA 
K<i.1^ Dgvad~e* bJL rectog 

155^J?<>=2s^.l«ut .Av^m» . 

WftsiilJWT tca 6 , D» C> _ 

09^ ¥&^ Ss T^ V_• 

In rcspo&M t<> > 'ovg 

O^'Icd of Irjf<»t»tlcn “ 
6crvlc^> States Air F«^ev 

I“t«Iim:tlj3 Air Fere®: la“ tl» • 
exccutlva ai.'cncy and jeriaja ^ paly 

flOSTt rreea ^ agpocy tjUtdified spoaJt 

on tia subject of fXylng 

tf>j pgt3t ___^_ 

Sincere yb^. 



Distribution:- 

Orig and 2 - Eanrao - . 

ASD (BFO file) 
- Front Office 


OSl/ASDj0i:eX<VJ^/6^(lOct58 ) 


B 3 


p 









l^Uoeal la^ticstloia Cccalttea 
oa Aerial RicccEeaa 

Dcr^ Director 

153$ C©!i!isctiGut A'i-emaa 
UaaMiiGt^ 6, D. C. " 

la rosT)OG&8 to~ y^ Uttar c£ 

22 VO havo ro ferrod It 

to Cael»r, 

Stat^Alr rorcev- 

I toilevo tha A5 t Fc a^ lertba • 

ejc6g\Alva._a:-;cgcy aad ipcrtsa pj tbo cal y 

KOV’errK^- ^-a£ga<^ le d ^ ap^ 

oa tbsT svbjact \aaaontlfie4 flyij« 

I ~^ZZ~~l'^Z Z '..'.....''.. 

6ia«re3;r-yw«# 


.8 * Eeroao^ 
CfTleg^ 


Distribution; 

Orlg-and g- ~^~'Ea rga o __ 

ASD (EJFO file) 

- FVbnf Office._-. _ _ 


OSl/ASDj^r;ex<7i£!^/6^{lOct58) 






fi X3»^sfr.l95d 


__ 

COTlttoe 

5>. 0r to2 -5i:^^_... ... 

&ar-i2s‘*zl^!^P«dtdiJ 

ywtf»¥ y ea ffcr yger Isttcf’ o? X9 l 3tfg^EfeCT_X9^* 

Ka K-sva yettp J^toa* of Jf>i3alry_<»i63£rt^^ 

Uttldsa^lfld Ojjcct^to re:?artEXrrt of ti» . _ 

Atr F*r(?i f<s* itetien* Ccr^lxary t<> y»xf nV^tesKn^i-so ^ 
co% tcJia en JjSar^ ia tJ» «U&aatiria;i flyl*t5 ” 

S lC^^KTS*’’7 “ . 

Cic«««iy> 


DlstrJ 2 jvctioas-; - 

Crlgiaal a-'id 1 - fopww^ 

1 -^^-rorca-= 't 

X 4ci2£Pia(A<2djj Bias.-e29> 
S -^31 

2 - ASD/3T . 

1 • A£I)/y/MrlA 


CS3//-jjD,^*g^xOTjy^ 


d. 





a .195^ 


_ 

irra asossrcti cacDltte« 

?. 0. ■ ■ - 

/i=>ca X3> Chl» 

D^Kr. ?C!j<Ml4«ihj 

3^ggr IjSrtte y o ? X9 S aVK£^19^* .._ 

h^m fcrArdsd ycxtr Vstl:at ^ I'ir^itry 

>ijs^ct>jgc t3 to tsss - 

/Ir C^fcKsry t* ?:»«* t» ^ ._ __ 

ocst cn "acUw intcrSKt t2» aaWeatlilci 
d>iocta j Ictssry.’* 

- ; 


■ lHgtrl2?irMoa; — - , 

Cristaal and I - fo^rd 

l iJ^piaXAfesia Blds.-ea^; 

2_-AK)/5T_ 

1. A£3/iyAJr l/^ 



















XC02 Aradd Str«^ 
l?ev5crb I’avs, 


Dear ^3r^ Bry^: 

-1 30 'Kqv esib er 19 ?9 ^ ^ 

Veen refe^k to - 

of Infcrcatica Services/ United State* Air 

Force,-- 

ThlsJ^i^J»-3 lio reaponaibiUty In- 

t^. -rAtter cf-UDldeatlflg rflyi Bg ob^ CTO.; 
ffi* Air Fcrce fcSTbeca aealp^ «tecxrtiw_ 

«srionali3Uity sEd is tJre only e^oocy of- 

p ^yfiTSSA iit to spcaJrorWO'Ot-:!- : : 

j-ovare/Tir r 



HaidP 0. 

Pe^^it yTTsslstant Dire€^ 

Mstal ^-tica : _ _ 

Ori^^ 1 fotviM 
aie-lJAD/c/Gl 

X « Itejor Taclarr/ USA3?“ 

0Sl/AGr ^Tcel ; ^6^ (>') (- ^ 





/a3 




^ia^hinc^. 7 , D. C, 
S^l^l9^ - 


Pear £sai 

P.cc«ctly tota llsrj± 2«rt»«* end flo'd JWbcrt&co tovti_ 

bce!i'"les3r?^-t7-a-.-^p. 2ff/t<J5«o vit!» ^^cstions t«latlv& 
to tlieir cctlvitica_ca_e.'id_tce rwulto of-tho UTO peael=^,. 

ccrorA?:ie<i ia €arlyJUtt_1953» - 3^ 

thst yo^AtdtJst cccn Uf txz:^y^ Jed otalL>>.rAy^^ 

cog Sco.Qg^cacawasa ra :o£jignggs ga5ia£gg ■fce^^»ca r*ft!5rt£oa%=_ 

ced Ds‘.*i<2oc5a, Tcccrrxad etgcgcX y you g:::g>Xo 7 
essci'il-t»!3oxrof "I5§'^lQt;tCir eto3uicrCSi& occooUja rjrts^*_ l - 

la thos«-ca5e3_^i^Jey3 .V 0 hsT® teca reqadrod to-correapood 
dlrectly rita cur reply baa werely 0 £o c? 

recfelg t end oivls ia^ Jila ihot Ms querica bad 
laesa ilJTVuriisi-toitiie Mx ?OTca for eppxpjriQt«T«:UQa* -“ - 

?loiM cdrlM Es Ja tta evsst you boeem cau^ tg la 

this sasttUTtfiziiz._ 

Seot se£?sr6a* _ .. . 


raelccures; 

!• tcvtcr to Devldoco 
&• tetter to l^obertoca 


Ddr« ficsTdl A» Cout'anit 
SSrod'iLsvca aatloaAl ioboiutoilea 
toss Xolard 
EssuYarli ■ 










Deer Earn 

recently Ijota tlo:/4 3M*ii3r taid Do;> Roliertoco hav« 

1>COT tewtsed ^^cstdcEa rolativ® 

to t^isir cctlYiUco ca end the rcovlta of the t'?0 pcocl " " 

\4Lt2ii ccavoned t3j;es;ii2c:toa es^ in 1&53* In aatldpattoa 
tha^ yae ccco to bcaseiiod stgdlrrrlyj 1 ea cndLcoi^g 
catploo of ea cxciicnca of oorrosc oadaaso ^:«r!vecn rOi»rtoon . . _ , 

end D&'/icsea^.ead^rc^^^d 7ou-cs6.do7-t^ 

Gsacral tenor of rob*3“latt^ ehouid tiM occoaioa arloo* —".r—““ 

la ti^ ve txxa lec^dxed to cosTcapcod 

directly vdxh.liasridisM, oiir lojly sasrely .cno of 

e c aa c ulc^3C^ i‘oc>^T^t-- gnd cd-/l3la ;t bia that Ma <p5rico bad 
bcsa.forw^rtindJ^: ?oxc3 for ep^m^riato ecliciv. -::^^^- -— 

2165^ caTt« Es in .tb«lc7^/j^ boeca» 
tblo sa^tar* 


2^est r0£&9do« 


Eiacloourei; 
ir: LettesTto 
2 . tetter to iRibertaco 


^ ti^^eeXy,—y. 



Dr." f'CSESial A* Coud5:slt 
£roc?‘^.Ta Lobotetcrioa 

Vstca, rr:^ 

EgV-^r:^iU ' —= 


0S\fetr^jj^£9 Toy 19513)» 
IKstHliutiSnT . . 


Orts. “ Ai?resaee - 'CZ^ 

1 .» Acolstant to the Director uw. Chepln) 

2 « DAD/r/SI - ■ 

X - ACU/SI /-OS 




ft 3 







OSI^OtlcngcQc^ l$5a) 


Orlg* - Mdressee : . 

L - Aaslotcat to ttie DUrcctoi 

1 - Ofilca of Security__ 

2 - EAD/C/SI 
1 - ASD/SI 


Chapin^^ 





£SesKriI^^_?a5fl _, 

F^cccUy botia txA Do Vroberfa^ l^;^ _ __ _ :. 

boea boo«io^Jbyja_.*lr.«_ix«a. pdvi<S3ca_vitii j^j^otiona. Z _ 

to tboir cotivitico'^ acd ^ it-sui vo~&?:t!aoiu;^-'pgaeA~z :::;r_: z '. _:._ 

^J^’cccvoacd ia in 1953 * la sstl cisotlcn_ 

that ba ni l fy iy, t ca <a»L»i:^ 

conicoio?jS!«?c;caG-o o? corrcopoaciscco bctwca Fobeitson ■ ' 
eai^ilavi^teoa} ecsl rcooxciid tbafc s’cu oi^loy 

C3Bt»i«d"tcaapofD^ tto:o«»#lca arisen.__ 

_to_ correepOGii_ 1 . 

atw^^^tir_rc7ieooftjZ5ur_3;^,?ly lc«n tsaxly ono of 

ciciiirulc^eire TKCCl jt cca ib^g-laies nin IWiat ^^^®*J^_Z Z-1- --Z- —Z 

boea foriarcod to tbo Air J'<?rco ibr ejoroprlato actioai 

Flooso c.i?lsg se in tbo oveet you biy^o& .cau^it a?? la .. 
thla crsttCT. — 

S>5eti>;s&rep^^ 




Siclcsiires! 

1* ifitior to Rtvi'aO^ - 
2* to ivaiKitooa 


Et* Sbor.rtca Fs^o 

2i 2 ^<£rs Ivooiirei Uaiverelty 

C^ciAiticiuj io«ni*cii C^'ica 

Ciersy tlisoo 

rar;laod 








Orie» - Afidreswee frr* 

t - ADSistaat to the Dltectort vOtr'. Cbas^ 1 
1. - Omca of Security ' TU 

2 - 

X 


' UMi/C/Sl 
ASD/CI 


[kii2h 35fa stxt<rt> n, 
Mj^lilnctoa 7> D» C» 
^ 1*07 


/ 3 ^ 


jDse9-£^. Passj 

Eecoctly \xrtii_UU3ya Lcs^oer cjcd Doib robertsjca 
bc«a /fccecics^iy.ftJ.fr.. <5:oatic«3 rcJLaUw 

to their activltieo ca ced s^jlto of -too <;i?0 pcccX - 
tjiich ccgvcaeA ia «arly la 1&53* Isi ecUcijatlcti . 

that twr^»nlo4 oJUailcrly, X « ciailcalns 

co:>iC3 of W"«Sicai-e of corrcp^oDdssjca tetwea robertooo. 
esu i^viAsce, cad recccroca trtrocciy you 

Cgi^crza tcaoT of D0b*3 ietter csbcuJLd tt» occooloa «rio«^ 

In these coaea vbsro vo have tscea IX^yilxwi -t0-C0rre©5004 
directl y :Ath ^ b& ea cercly os» of 

sg isiirlaiHC hiiJ that iilo cj-xrries faa4 ,. 

besi foi'Osrcod ta the Forca ibr < 5 sara?risJ»_actiai*__^ 

aohco B-i7ts3 3? in tiMrevecfj^Ve<ce» xai 2 ^ iaL_____.. 

thi3“cf»tor.- 



Eaclcourcs: _ 

It Lo^rior-to ftr/iilocn- 
S* JV)1»j,tooa 


Sr. ^Tiornten rsse 

Css C<i 2 :a :i<55iJ:iRO Unlvcrelty 

C-jciutiiuo iicocaiuU“Ofi‘ico “ 

Chcfvy Chsoo^— 

fjsyylarti 


'1 


i 

i 

i 


■frr~r 



d 






XR U^7i/* 


2 T JAK 19 S 9 


1536 cobo^^Taw., i. v; 
6 . P 7 ~Ct 


Iw ifco^ XttjpiKwt_ _ 

l«_f9P 3W_1«^ of iSii»4_ 

At. jrott eta • 

sonatlly pcM/ citt^ ef 
•itoMT ittfoaa aatica ta' 

x««f«^-to-ca iQgdJ T m y <3HMnB. VpolA : 

1% tt pg^m^Lfor r » to UU ttt ^ jw resure 

tfa* lafoiswiio!^ M tla^ v» fitgr tev« a bci^ for -- 

« rs^» 


81iMer*ly^ 



^•-S« EaraeQ 
£aec«^iTe CEmoor 


Jtn 59 


/.Ki-'RCVtl) rCR 










I6liay_1953_ 

KE-^onAviDui-: ]roR record ^ • 

SUBJECT: }feaUr« vith Air Foot Persormel Conc«^^ 

Advisory Pinal Rsprt oft UiiioentUlcd Flylr^ Objects, 

dated 17 Jalmfy 1953 (Secret) 


!♦ A neetiftg-was convened this date vlth r©pr3_ssntatl^3 v 

the iJLr Force to discuss vfnat steps should bs taken concer^^ the 
sub/eot report in order to take care of inquirte^.sucU as tae - 

letters written by Mr, leon Davidson. Hr. Davison ^ Uen ; 

iosUteatuDon getting enUre report released. ...Xba_fm report 
Is classified «Sseref,“■A“de-classIfied versioi^iS-arailable,_a- 

copy of which was givea_-to Mr. Da\^dsoa. .. ... 

2 , The^foUwingpersOiCiel-wers at the ffiseting: 


/^7 Philip Gi Stroir^ 
^Jor Jo se c h - g.-Bol^d 
Major Ja^es F, Byrne ■ 
Major Xavrence J 
JB,r; A .- Francis Arci o?-- 
George Ca: ^ 

n^-vf.- E, - .. 


DAD/c/SI, CIA 
SAP 11/^3" 

■=APCIU-XIA- 

-sms_. 

- ATIC _ * * 

_ Legislative Counsel, CIA _ 
OSI, CIA 


• 3, Paragrash 3 of the report cites exa>?iples of actions that 
could bs taken b> an’enerry with possiMy. dangerous co^equences^v . 
to nat^onairsecurityr This is the principal reason thav .he entiro 
report cannot be declassified. __Th^was agr^^ to in the nssting. 
In addition. It was cointed out by|ijr.■■Stron.gj^oat sevsrel of the 
P^si specifically !Squesto^ that wKIR they had no 

^i-eVon to their nases being used in connection with the report, 
th**- d^d not wait their nainss connected to the Central IntslUgenco 
A»en-vl So far it is believed that all connections between the 
p^nel r.esihers and CIA have been jsuide by unofficial persoonal. 

2i, In dealing specifically with Mr. Davidson it was agreed 
th“t Tack^r would answer for Uie'DCI'at the sane tine that he 

vas U' for the Air Forces .-(Kr.- Davidson sent a copy of his 

lette- to wi3or Tacksr to the DCI for a responss.) . 


5. (?^r. StroJ^ointed out that peihaps^lhs bi 
restalV^ay lutiirc inquiries along these lines w, 


bast way to 
was to put out a' 


K> 5 ss '^>as« covering' the subject of unidentified flying objects, 

report as much as poss ible , tojor Boland agreed 









KeiOclAieUI't tOR RECORD 


SUBJECT: 


Ke©tir» with Mr Force Personnel Concerning Scientific 
Advisory Pe-nel Report on Unidentified Flylns Objects, 
dated 17 January 1953 (Secret) 


1. A neetlng was conwned this date with represenUU^s of 
the Air Force to discuss what steps should he ta^en concer^jig the- 
cohject report tn order to take care of inquiilee such as tae 
letters written hy Mr. leon Davidson. Kr. Davidson teen oast 
insistent upon getting the enUre report released.-^The report 
is classified '‘Secret.** A declassified version Is availabla, a 

copy of '«iiich was given to Mr, Davidson. 

2, 'Qi^foHouing personnel were at the itaetingj 


Philip 0» $iron«3 

^jor JOseph-^^7 Boland 

llajor Ja^es F, Byrne—-- 

Major iawrehce J,.Tacksr _ 
irj A.-Franois A rcier 
^rgcorga * 

^ vr. __ 


dad/c/si,-cia 

Si? IL-*3 
-AFCBT-m 

sms 

ATIC ’ • 

=i;^lslative Counsel, Clfl. _ 
OSI, CIA 


• 3. Peragrath 3 of the report cites "example 3 of actions that 
could he taken by an^enesy with possibly dangerc|us coDS3q,ueace3 ' 
to national security. This is ths princip ^ reason ■that thC-entiro 
report cannot be decUssified. Th^vas agreed to in the r^eting. 

In addition, it was pointed out by^. Stron^hat.sever*l^oX_vh.e- 

panel r.siibers sceclfically-re^uestsn^that vrtiiS:tl\cy.had HO, , . 

objection to their riujes being-used i^cormection the report, 
they d"?! not va;;t their, names connected to tKs Central iQtelligejiCO 
A»ep.cvl So“far-lt is believed that-aU-conaacttons betveen the 
j^nsiV.enbers ar.d.ClA have besn jnada by ^official personnel, “ r '' 

In:_daalir^_spaclficaliy;:v4th I-t, J^vidson It was agreed 
TAcker would answer for tho DCi at the same tina that he 
was arjsvekcg for the Air Forces. (Kr.'Davidson*sent a copy of his 
letter to liaj or tacker to the DCI for a response .^) - ^ ^ - 

5. (^.r^stronl^ oln ted out that j«Aaps the best way to 

forcstaliany futurT ino^riOs^alb:^ .ths_s| UJos to putxu«_a-;.. 

p-ess '-lease covering the subject of unidentified flying objects, 
utilizing the panal report as:much_as_pos5ible, Major Boland agreed 


V 






1 



'*?uaP-’GT- Ifeetlna vith Air Force Personnel Concaming Scientific 

Advlsoiy Panel Rfipor^ on Unidentified Fljirs Objects, 

• dated 17 January 1953 (Secret) 


that this vas perhaps-the best vay to'handla it, i^^ch as in bia 

capacity of IcgisUtiTe JAaispa, it would host satisi^ cooSPeasional 

re^essnts.-Major Taeker vUl dr^'t an 

clearlT’ it throu^ the various sections of the Air^oi^j_and 

Sen s’ibsiit it to^. CajPgr^ Mency 

vita the Office o![^ecurl.ty,j ^. Stron ^aod tno, i^arsigesd vhan 
he receives the draft p ress i^ase, ^ . 

6, The AiP Force-representatives teUevo“that rnx<^ of tbo 
trou'ol^they have t«en havinsj^th-^^a:jar Ke^omong 
linss could Ma_alimMfd_lf3b«J^.3o? w^J* 

personages as Vica AdrJjrar“a;-K. KUlthkoetler,-USli 

oi'the-board of -govemors-of his organi^on.. ^ey auggasUd 
Ivli 4#* id^al^was-sho-.-n the Secret panol Kportho. - - 


7 , j.:ajor K»l^d^^sst€d that it rjii^t be adtls^^o contact 
the panel r^mbers-to consider- a rewordin g, of te ejanel-report • 

sor^^at along the Hhss that Br^Kensel soggested-an^Ms letter 

version fro:Ti - leon pavidsoa. S^ron^ee^s .that t^5 W be 

ir.adr>' «;;»hie at the- preseat tineas the report has .already 
been rUis available to the public and any change Ray_^use suspicion*. 
ha viU contact ©rrRobertson and discuss this -■ 


pistriVitton; 
*-^ig - iyj)/c/sx 
2 - ASD/SI 


/>r. E. l£X0:7 * 

?pilJtr science Pivlsioa, SI | 


2 - ASD/SI . 

1 Ch a?Sl(Ais*n to the PCl) . . . . . .. 

1 -^r. Ca^DC^S* Cojiasel) ' * 

^ 1 Ssc^ty) 

^ • ■ 
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Office tAemorandum • united 


STATES'GovE" n: 


TO • MssJor Tacker, U3A7 




’W. B. 


Qilaf, Ap?U*4 Scleac* Wvlil« 


teix Msjd? TacJter: 

1« a copy of tha letter fi^' rwd"KOT^ 


to ej&iver 
n&tteri* • 


•/ V. s. US< 



office Memorandum • united 


TO 7. H. C’-ap*^ 


STATES GoyB7.i>::t:.::T 

1 

DATS: 22 AuS'ICt iS>S 


Chief, Applied Science Divleloa,.SI 

hna a*o notify iff. K^rscb j w ' 

authority to any other nre* o* - - --»-- 

correapoodesce - tnat 4 . Kl - r« u.«or Tc ch« f ’ • ^ ' . 

pant vlU wcS letter* to .the Air 







Office Memorandum • united states gove?. 




tuB/Exrr: 


KsLjar 


' DA«t 2a ic:3 


z. 


Applied S«l«!ic« 




Deax JUJor TicVier: __. _ _ _ _ _ __ 

I pboeed yon a^joat volQat<er«d 

oattcrr. 



Office Memorandum • united 


r states; GoyEiu::':;;::' 


to. ?. H* 


DATS!. 22-Auffi£^ l$>*3 


T~ 


' Chl.f, A;jli.4SCL5A=?n““?i?^fclL 


lOajBCT; 


hiU als^natlfy 3^." K^rscb : 

authority y. ",,. to ar.v othax area o* ■ 

ccrciy. U 4'--'/ / 




I *i 






Office Memorandum • v^iTrio states: Go.v_Er.Ki;;:ji:f 


TO . Kajor Tacker, U3A7 


— DATE. 22 ic:3 


. g, 


Cbl«f, Aj!pXi»4 Scl«ac« Dirltloa 


tteAT Kijor ^»c)wr: 

E«t« 1* a copy o? tbo letter Pr«^ Klrac^ ;)Alcli— . 
I phosed yoo aboct 


Office Memorandum .- united states GOVE3.t;::::;:t 

^ “bAT8! £2 Au^iii l$S3 

TO «^Kr« ?. H. Ciapii^ 


niQM : Chief, Applied Scisnce-Divielcd, $I 


r»*a;t8rio s; l 4 






Office Memorandum ' united states gov2.".n:;;.:,t 


Major Tack«r, U3A? 


PATS; 32 i::3 


won 8, Lexc^Clil*f, Aj7j>Ue<3, 5cleac< PlrlilwA 


Dear Miior T»ciwr; 

EoM U 4 c<»P 7 of tb« letter froo Fred KIm^ . 

I pbo=ed yoo e^soet yeaterdAy. I ^^T» Jxdicat^ to ^ 
Office of the-DCI that you i'^ve sr4«l«iil.y 
to fjjv«r thl* letter « the officUl authority U theao 
BAtterr. 

\ / W, 8. 


Office Memorandum- • united sTATEs._GoyE?vi;;.::::_n 


Kf« y. M» Cbapifl 


D AT8rj2 Aug liit IS^ o 


won » Chief, Appli ed SclenCjrPivleiod, SI 


2. Our oaly actloa oa thU^U tT 

that w b.eye tur:sd hia . 

re.poTialhU euthority for ei>inrr?r-».ete ac...oa, _ 






22 August 1958 


KSOiWSWM TOR RECORD 

SUBJSC3?;_-Baply letter of-SToli ^igSB 


la >4<‘^y <^*n ee i^tb a y recpaaeadattoa t* ^^. Cbapj ^j ^ 
on 26 'JaTyT:95d> ~ a c^.geX tbis daten^dth tt^ exe<m 
registry'indicates"the better,yes aot replied:to.apparently 
in aeccffdaoce-vlth ry reccm ecdatloa* 








22 August 1958 


FOR RECORD- 

SUBJECT:1-Rsply to Leoa Davidsoun's letter 3 Juirl958 ' 


la accordance vlth sy recocgjertdatloa t^lr« Coapl. 
cn 28 July I958ra^i:«5r thirdate ^th tbe-executive 
r*gtgtr>- Ihdlcate ^tlie letter, vas pot re plied to apjarentl/:^ 
In accordance with cy recosEaedatioa. 



ISX.0H _ 

I'ijhlef^Appmd Scleace'Divlslo^ 
































Pl/!tT»cu6J<^u: 

Cr?.c. Si- Addr^sse^ 

3 « A?D/S 1 


20 OCT 1958 


KassjVviCUU Fon: Vitcctor, Photogi-aphlo Intcmgeaco Ceatw 

guaJSOTJ iteportoA of UniaeaUflod BlylBS Cfi)Jccto 

jsSESaiCS: tovx tw35TW.lDafpiO.T-5S «»l»41. Octoliar 1953> 

jiscd Syi>jcct 




1 , foUovlas io otrapU^ ia wwvei- to tho 

refejroacoa DC35ra.".dwEi.--- - 

a. oci hw w latar«t In ke^ 5 ln 3 tK*St of ^ “ 

ov^^-oU-cos^ty rcs.:>ar^ «) loveotlsaUna USP'fl ^ 

b) vo-dUas aU iiiTorrjitioa releaseo to ^ Suq- 

the Mr Forss* 'fSa^Asoacy,^froa tha_i)troctor oq wya,. 

luJ rco?atly been fi^isd "by clerics concorM^ UJd o 

tri-' dscaeostflcotlca of i of tba Flylcs Ceucer Report of 

Jajvisry ttic^e have been referre^, vitt or^ _ 

c2^4iSrt by aa, to y^OT Lavronco J. Taoiier, bUA?, 

POCS 2 1;C'’6. ?oat<ieoR> v^^o hso tho public reloUoaoiroapoaoiMirt/.:^ -^^^ 
tW-ictwsrobUa ot iav«Ug>U<)3 <3>;5t» u?,-« 
SrtS-to la, Jrii/0^ 

PcTvtOtr«» If it l3' e- 5 rccehlc vith ybu > vo vould like, to ?^i.cr » . 

JWDX Ott-Oixalco to w; flUiS?5"So 

-ht. mttof rAT to Bale fOT tbO-fcMOg.'t 0 { tho .. 
entire cosauUtyi.- - 

3, CUs, I GOifwro q^ry regardins 

fiat jlr. Fij«i-^5Ort0dly bss^r-j eaauao that thl« »tter 

^1i‘';atlr^by_PP^o^^o i*ron tlw probleeTof _ 

and f^iicloj^n, vxlch >ou undoubtedly hanMo-throyJa jour 

nortci chojuiclsi : 

H. IbanS you V 3 ty avch foircamnG tWo tsa^r 
I \’ill r.»/alt a tolephoae c^ii rrora either 

eendinG o copy of'youir reconuidua ^ ^ - 



^■5e 






















































£3 July 1958 


1-5E>;0RAI^‘DUM FOR RECOIID 

SUBJECT: Keeling vith Representatives of^^^^Ccacei 
letter froa* Icon Davidson, dated 3 1958 


aitcusssa. ._B6tll >!r. 

l! tydW L » j^ gSgi| ^ g^ ^ i ^^e're of the opicioa that the lett er sh ould 
hotb^e^Sred £i^ It vas a policy of Public Bsla^ons _to„ 

anp-er an ietters;--Thisi^licy vill'^ checked .vitff|te.:Chapin 

Lexow'.^ylf^ea enserefillst^he^Esder fi cat£gor^^^^ro^^^^_z_i:. _ 

cuestion^sd.hyJ->. Pavidspn^es^U 3 sested-hi,^^^^ to. 

^isi^^added_tbat ^'rhar s Savi d sori should be edrtsed .of_tGe_ fact._tha^ 
^^?^^ rred:f roa~ such opera tions in the Uatted States by rnibllc lav. 

3r suggested that perhaps tfce.l3I;sho.yld receive,.J_ 

Vx . Davllioh?r^^-5n‘the:event that J-V.. Davidson is vork^-for. _.. 

coy subversive, group attea ntins to solicit ln foraa.t,iQa_s.gC 5 

Agency. Iy^^gI^^ B^eed:"that^af^e^-oay § ctios- on the pari of^^ -has-— 

been taken, the letter _ 

vould the n - take -i t v n vi th the -FBli ^ 


(v, U isxd^ 0 ^ 

^ Chief, Applied Science Division, 


Distribution! \ ' 

Orig - l??0 FUs (Alr^pctloa) 
-1 - ASO (chrooo 1- - 


''^I/A 5 ^E 


V.'ZLexow: gl/ 


















































-XJWORATOUM FORrl 


Reported Photo 5 raphy_^f Unldeotlfled Plying Cbj<cts _ 


attention that a civilian ^ 


_ ,„1, It has coic a to ny attentl< 


-_ experlnontlng vltlv.new-kinds_of_films and enulsloiis vhTca he has'lean " 
“ e> 5 i 0 sih 3 “thTough a-telescope sel-up-lQ-hls-tiacI^axd here In’Vashlnjton. 
IXjirlng the eourse of his photographic experiments In^the-last three... 
months he canased^ lt is reported”to me, to'^hdto^aphioa :erauaher of 
occasions geometrleaLly-shap ed fl ying oMects as they pas8ed-betweea__ 
his telescop e- and - the- moo n. = I _hav- e_nojt :. ^^3h^3e photographs aad 
have had no business to look for, same-but ^I-ha v^-bad thea reported 
to me as a result-Of-Our-lnvestlg atlon.ofSP^^^—.^ photographic 

proce s s vhlch reported ly^de livefsIalvery^i^Tde^ee of: re so lut ion. _ 

locideotlal to the-exafilnatlon_of_soiDe.o^^tIeJil)Eh resolution, _^ 

his bOE«j one of ^ ^ 0 

the — 

•^^an rouna,'*^at he.had photographed different groui^s at several_ 

different limes daring the p ast t hree months. 


' . r^vfivgg^l^'^ld-Boi^dike ~to-overlOQK~song'^ ~ ^ 

evidences ot an oft^en'^eported phenomenon vhlch might be of interest 
and to the -Inteliigence-cocorunlty-“gene rally, 

3» me that the photographs of these objects 

vere reoS^aSIS^lff^ end certainly indicated a phenomenon for vhich 

. he had no ready explanation an d for vhl ch i n t he^^pg^ he found some 

lyi considerably agQunts .of Intere st particularly I ^d c^not wish 

13^ > ^ Involved vi1 f there is no interest In these 

reported raterlals, and I volTid therefore velcoma >tiur counsel and 
suggestion as to how ve nlsht get our hands on” these materials to 
examine the a-firsthand and to naXe a more coiuplete analysis of them. 

T^c is exceodingly cagey in hls handling of these riiterials and 

would not permit anyone to borrow any of these materials, Ee explained 
that he was currently out of vorJc and that he had had a couple of 
recent contracts with the Air Technical Intelligence Center at Dayton. 

A contact with ths Air Force rsveals that hs has no contracts vhlch are 











KiJWRANDUM FOR: ^ 

St/aTECT: Reported Pbotoarapliy of Unldeotified Flying Objects 


— It hss coH ie to TOT atteation that a clvllleix ^ 

^ W Z ^- . - nas * 

e;^erliiwatl^^tn“n^ kinds of films and emlslons vh'lcn he has been- 

exposing through a telescope set-up In bis haclQ^ard here In'Vashlnjton. 
JXirlng the course of his photogra^lc_expertfl!ents_lii the last three 
sonths he Kanaged, It Is" reported to“icev“to photograph-on a auiBfcer of 
occasions geoaetrlcally.shaped flying objects as they passed betveeQ 7 .-7_- 
his telescope and the coon. I have nofseetr these photographs and — - . .. 
have had no business to look for same_but_r_l«ve_hrf them reported _ ' 

— to me as a result of our Investig ation of ^photographic 

process which reportedly^eltvers a very_hl^ degFee"of resolution. 
Incidentlal to the examination of some ^^t hese .high resolutloo 
r^og^^at his home, one Of ay : I ■ 

id notice the-Objects, report and la ^eftlOhing of the 
• bjan roun^Wat he had photograp hed different groups at several 
different times dux^hg the“p«t"thWe-lohthT7-l--—1 








2 . 


.rHovev er~I~votfId: not, liJce-to overlook soSe"^ " 
evi/£n5es''o>~arro?ten rep orted~^ehoc eno'Q which might be of interest 
to^1^1 and to the Intelligence_ cocjcu nItyLgene i^U y. 

t ^ /^ ports to me that the photogiaphs 0f*‘these'objects _$ 
vere reBsi^i)Iy-ci'?er:and certalnl y indicated a phenomeoon f0f.which.... ^. ■ 
he had no ready expla nation and for which in the t^sV be found~soir.e~ 
considerably amoonts ^f Int erest particularly, 
to get involved if there is no Interest in^ 

reported materials^ 


iot wish 
_these 

and I^^^d therefore velcois >-our counsel and _ 

suggestion as to bow we night get dur hands on these - mate rials _to... 

examlnethem firsthand and to make a more complete analysis of then. 

exceedlg^l y ca gey In his ha ndling of these gatertals and” 
would not permit anyone toborrow^anyrof these materlels. He explained 
that he Was currently, out Of vork- and th at be had had a~couple~of ~ 
recent contracts with the Air^Technlcal InteUigcnce Center at D^on. 
A contact with-tl^a Air Force -■eveal^that'hy Kas^^^b contracts which are 













In effect at the present time, ^ ^^J,*^*^*^* 

Eoce real evidence of the exitt^e of unidentified flying ^J«ct5 in 
hirpiXrlphy and l am sura he vc*Id consider delivering then to 
EomehodToS^^for A- prleeT-yet-unspec lfled. .By copy jef. th_is 
Eomehody Bring him up to date on 

thlE-EuhJect^^^^^^^S^^W t^e it up unlUteraUy yltU 
bla._... .. 

For BacKsround infoTOatlon It is .also wport^ 

^contact 

jjand therefore there is sooe Infonaatloa onTsM^^ady 
I Tvailah trWthelr files, You are also ^oahtedly avaxe that the 
.Bouse committee investigating 

recently Been addressin g Itsolf to the proBleo^of. tbe^uBldentlflsd __ 
flylns objects and has Beeir^hlog to «vle^he_eylde_ncv. 
certain Bouse-representatiVes to detenalne_j*a_t_?talidlty this concep 

EOment, after several hearings on this subject ms 

trtiirendgdr its-inve stigation for seversi months, aftey^hlch time It 

lotendsJ^reopenJW-^ 



.f 













• TH)» IS UNEVAlUA TcO' iyfC ft MATiON 


































c^vcti* I ©Ottid #0^_* <-- ^*\i -ftitll iA Ajc^ntj T<>r r V 

:.4 S & L.:tiSkio=.a:- , ; 

^-v 2x,u»»t.i v.x«.- -^^7“-^- '•- -.*: ‘ *: 

Intu ^ iwurorTT—— 

V. *j<w^ ASi_cUj-^»y rV*4 V5 Iflicv l>»t ^ - 

; ■ ■ 2l'.!iS« 6^l,^^i■■a2^^^iSii^^^^;»f^:»;^“^^ ?! ~* ■. 

>i" tstd* bj'««r'©»l4*'«lVi*« >•« Voli kl* tS.*kt ^«_ltt>..« fj-p»^'--Vo_V^__^„.., 

> •* fcrcwU to fn< u*. erl^Bstl^f fXvlUfU. ; rr<» flo it^ . Att fijlx.^itCA* ^ ^- 

’V' *t*>rt 4 S tii' ew \i? »^»»n ckan^S^* i-ak^eet eca^.-ittly# ^ •« 

-•'‘' ditcuii n vitk lTi5cr-er-Myt«-*ii* tfw UAt. ;*; .-v.- .., 
























CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 

TEXE^rYPEO information REPORT 








Oa b recfciber l$5S Vetveen 1835’iia4 10^0 loc«a tl::« •O'lrce observed, by 
teieecope, afi artlfldal object having a eoctlo'^ous brl^htoess of cAgnltode 3 (ea: 
as the Belt of Crlon) cross bis posltlofi/?l^of vlTlM/'vhuT^ource.vls , 
cbserviftg Kars. The object treveled north ts scuta. Tt.ere var r.o elgr. of dlela- 
Slake, flase, or colse- ThTfr^VaS oO slgS'^Vsliy fsTi; Source did _ 
no*, ptotogxsjb the gbJe«V*«t i» sure.tbet tte object vss idestlcal with 

Sputnik III. Sul’£ed^«nt obtervat loss proved negative. .. 

Eesdeuerters C'^ent : A prelUlrAry check shoved-^h^t-SputMk III vat not wltfcln 
source's area of visibility at the tic: Indicated, nor it tbe direction Cited In 

aareecent vlth cerputed orbits.Ihe-carrUfrTOehet" foT SputhJk" Ill’reentered the" 
earth’s slootpnere on 3 £>?ctial«r !;.>£ according to a S'.-vlet announcercnt. 
Headeuarters Cat.'if;nt: Evaluation requested of Air a.-vi OSl 


field Ihstei-lrAtlon; hot 














C»^TU1 imUKJtNCt ACCNa. 




cowm 

ussa (K.»4Xi sst) 

opotiHa a-vs?,^! 

xjwr 

p«x>r«4 Utiidpouritd nyiba Qb>tt» ta 
lt« P<vi7 c»»k f^»iic^~ - " 




HOifAOO 1 



■m^Ti < to 

cun Of 
MO. 

195? 


fUCf t 

eytri *<ro. 


- 


^/jterdJn* « n»ar Ss £417 <Dt<k t T7« $77 {c 1959 ' iiit«ifiK, 

frtr.«tly^.B rtl.rr,a iBItb* dji trt ^ tU to^h. jt V„ 

S*t 4 W^ 4Cd ndt!>lU_h 44 l«ft 4rt*"(wv'<,» 9up4r. 
itUJouj f,.r Ot tun tUiM ^>>)nn.y 

















CIWUl INTiUKMWC? ACtNCY 



to * ruftcj- to Uxy Ostk /T U^J, »- 77 ^ 577 -jfl 1559 
6kj«et» flyir^ « wid »oec*^U4 kjr ixKo^^ro Lid 

tut bi4ku 4M T*d4flir&4 lift tu 4^;^ t^r llZl. 

•tniovj x.,r or tU»< fijio* 
















® fea 1959 


tl?. witch - 

rae flj'U«C_^iCti_Rcscsa?^ Ccanltb^ - 

1“. 0. :a; 5 -r—- 

AsyOih t3tlo - _ _ ---- _- 

fccr*:;?. VogcvitcSix^— _1_ . . . 

ilita.la 13 Ixttoi* o? a in vhtc^ 

i!Ou Qr.x>ttiu tu avlijer. to y-iifjoct o? 

S.d!i:>;’.*ili'U-a vli'2:i^r^J53cct3. 
tSiO vStLc3 y:x5 cjsalos^ 

ta l&ttratj ;-ria a <f. at>a‘tlo?ia caag ^ty t^ 

13 totes 

Crzg 13-^ inj^dAO» - j:»xx \ilia thClQ W53 a 

oir-i’Ci^.*:rtc4 ot£^tir:(;9 cociicrrLn^ 

£t tiiiS oecuritj, a j?<S£al 

0? c:;;^crt.> ui,-jKg c^t.r>adty-tQ mi:a ca cssasaasit of 

threats- /.^ yii «>d.>virtc*il/ ;;E 0 V fvoa - 

L^^r^r-atlOii, t^^is ?o£o!>>X tiw tii^ 

voa l:Li;:dcai ta acr seeuriV In lijJlo coixluataa 

Via Oiis — 


25? t3»„C<B^^ la tlrtiLiae vtth 

C£‘-tcj5'3 ia vatt?d La tha *J._&, Al 2 * T^rco thrA lit fc'o ^V^port- 
.- diot c-xi^^etCiTt ciji r«;i:Kcl5)l* fer «ij>».JC3:4r;e tijo posed tjy 

or!3&iil;u:ci^£.a c;ai’i ks v:?^.:r?j. - 2dn .\^r>cy li£a no ^ejrtadicrtiaa o? 

i:^ tills ai'ca kvI is thcvtitwitMJOt la aiscsdUca to. 
too 

Vciy tnOjf 5ww> 





It?. rs74wit<di 

Tidi eXj-U^ _^>Jcct« Bcs«e¥^ Corst^^ 

P, 0 . Lee; %mZ . 

Gillo 

Decr^l^. ii^rkvltca; 

la la VK::.ly to 5 > :a.y Ivttq f .og fa. v’attt-^ay IS?^ Ij: vl^lc^l 
yDu n*“t fi-vilcr lustier to V\lo M«wy or ot 

Ci^c*;ia. __lici'/a cJlao rtvic^ed tlie.coi^_cd? 
tiv> 5i?;so=itad Vilc-I you cisiLiSca. 

ia lctt>ira ;-5.va iv!sa,'o_t>s!u.'^“a ci* e^asgra- 

ir^ til.- oti^Jcrcta, Eum tScCT mfset 

DfiUa-va i'^ayityi-.esyl €tioa:tlaUy 15 

Vit:\:dU £^r3£5 tba inC>U£^;-tbera vro .o_ 

CO to clia. oi’ i-o^crtCiX ol^tirtjo cc<MJrrUv; 

ct tL:i3 clfjiTit rr;^>5^tririct_to.r*'^s^ ajtwrityi o p:£C^ 

©r e^sjrtc ca csssasasit cif_ 

C'-^Cil pocwi'clfl fewv 3f««i “ i 

Lar;rjat,iciij-ts*.i4 Vw cc)ccii;aica tiiera 

«a l::i;"d<^-lo-cr5r aiic.^t7.1a .t2to^^ lijia cocclualao 

V» asia. iiUit -. . 

^AoX' rco>-y^i.jlUtg > ter; t .^1 C<y/&3:".ra ttt to Oi^Jlag vl«i 
U^ re.'ttc-.o. is vciii.3d in t:-» y.. s. t.hr.t la -fe'vs tk^ssort^ 

«iat. civv^'t.:iTt-ccri-ryc.vKi£iiac.X3^^ tat goeed 

or!^^;ics;i.^x,-o c-.icii-fia ’c^U^iaa :^:.;: / . 

rcc;-*:iasi.5iUi.ty-i;i VUt.aixja fcxvl is t^cvti^ » 30 t la a pooltica to 
tos iti‘>3S&tiC3 i- gj_5ttv<i_-s^ {p:©atoa>. 

^ww#. 


lEi 3^3 i2 Wi,235S.’!S_ 


mstelV.-tixi: 

Oris -^^^Llrcsso£i^»z 

1 -T2^« Rjil lStcr. 

3..^IjCI— - 

^1 - Clticf /33/SI 

2 - AD/31 


>r6 


;!> reU. 1953 ) 






6 KAR 1953 


Dirxtor _ . _' 

153S Coanecticttt Arenua, NrWi 
\^a■Mngton 6| D. C. 

De*r M*jor . : 

ot ywxT l*G«r^ rrtrTOy 12, 1959 1*-- 

i«kA(>wUd5«4l. 

I rtf r*t that in«trffti;laBt information : _ 

upco which to batt anrappTg priata antiraT.to yw.r a fHtttloft,- 

Howtvtr» 1 aitujnt thaS tha.eoAvaraatipA you rtfor tocoa* 

etraa fM|rafraf>h4 16 aa4 It ol foor_lttta»-4att4 IJ Sfarcbi:__r_-:_ 

1956, H 10 , mrrtrt y 171 ^111956 f^alihtt aVl Ibt „ _ . 

ioforanAtioo avalUhlrTo^hartub J^L 

0ixM;trtly, 

SIfiNfl)_ 

Jr~$^la*’wvan Z" 

ExtcutiteCJilcar_ 


CD/OOMar 59 

DUtribuTion: - 

Original " Addrettenc; _ :. 



irrr.ffib i;s Kiast. 












r 



am 1959 


Br* Gcwga Patrick WyXlis 
Avs?^, K.W. 

OleTOl^i ^BBSs^ ■ 

I>dar Br, Vjaiie: 

I«v AU^ V. Duller r«f« tlw book, :"il»y Knew Too 
Kuch Pt^ Plyl£3 Saes^Paf;'* eed >wr letter to so, acd ^ 

— _ -eaked that I'mura th® hook to you sTtw 1 finish^ 

with It,- 

to approciit® j'wxr interest ci^d thack-you tor _cclllii3 _ 


tbo rsterial to cur uttentioa. 





//• 


2 JUL1959 


>tr. Goorgs Patrtck Vyllis 
6^3 tiirlo Awaud, K.V. 

CieTOlexJd, Tsnasssw 

Cear Hr, WUle: 

Hr* W. D^ea refe tha bcMk^-^tbsy Knev Too 

KucJi AJiOut Flylcs wd >^ur l3tt«r_to.ca, and ^ 

esJ«d 3 ;^t«ra .tl» you eXtw l floistsad 

vlth Iti 

V 9 -your i atereat &cd tfc anit you tor coUlua 


tba-sat^gl^to our atteatioQ* 








4^ 



Dr, Thornton Pag« 

Dspa rt m apt_ci_A-S_tr. OQOip y 
v;« 3 leyaa Unlverjity 
MiddUtov/c,- ConMcticut 


^424 33rd Street, N. V/^ 
7, _D,_C^ J 
7 3 K0n959^_ 


f23 


Dear Dr. Pago: 

1 was very Interested ta yodr l^Wof Npvemhor 19th 
regarding the fresbxnaai papera on th e sub ject o f UFO'e. 1 _ 

Have checked vrith my people here who h>ve foU ov^d this sub jeer 
aadthey 'jroul4J>fi_yeiy much laterested ln haylag a ehaace to 
look the8a-pa?e»».;PveT,-J>m nolThf^ sure what we.coqld_ 
ultimately do with them aadrtn any case, 1 would suggest that, 

if you mention the papers hoipg eeat to 'V'aflSlng^n^^ youjiot__ 

identify the agency, :hut_tlmply indicatoAhaLthoy are being 
tevtdwed by a part of the nati onal defeose estabUsbrnent, 


After we have“had a chance to see the papers 1 will 
write you further concerning them. Thahk^very much for 
bringing &i 3 matter to my attootioa. 

Sincerely, 






Dr. ThcrntoaPage 
Departraeot qI Attroaomy 
V/e»leyaj« Unlvarsity 
Mlddl*toymr Coaa«c:lcut“ 



Dear Dr. Pag«: 

1 wa» very Ictsrested La your letter of November 19t h 
regarding the freshman papers on the subject UF.O’eV: 1 
have checked with my people here who have foUo\yod thU subject 

and they would be very much taierestad la having a chanco to__ 

look fnefie p^^p^r* over—I a m not at a;^^e^vrbat wo could 
ultisaately do with them and, in any case, I would auggesj that. 

If you mantiaw the papara boin ^ aeat to Washing ton, you not 
identify the agency, but simply indicate that they arc being 
reviewed by a paripr^enhatlonal defense em 

AJter we have had a chance to see the papers . 7^^ 

write you further concerning them. Thanks very much for - 
bring^g tiais matter to my attentioa. 

Sincerely; 






^24 33rd Street, N. 
10 December 1959 


Dr, Thornton Page / ~ ' 

Depiftmeat.of Aetronotay _ 

»ye»leyaa-UnJver»tty_._.. .._ * . . 

Middletown, Coriaec tic at " ' 

Dear-Dr,. Paget ' 

Strop g^ abseace I shoold like to acknowledge receipt , 
of the foui^ea eesayJ^^vWch.you so kindly seal to Mm. - . . “ 

Stroa s^;^ left instructions on the material and we shall 
ret:ira^BtT^e98aye^fe“ourTcommeot8 as soon as possible^ ' 7" ; 

Sincerely, ./ - 

- 

^tMno ra M. Be^(Secretary) ' 


1 ^?." ‘ 



WahingtOQ, D.C. 
10 Decembor 1959 


Dr, Tkomtoa P^iT-, 
Departraeot of Astroaoray 
V/ealeyan University 
Middletown, ConaecUcat 


Dear Dr, Paget - -- 

1e^^, StroBg^absence I should like to acknowledge receipt 
of the foui^en essayTwhich you so kindly sent to Kim. . . 


I left InstrucUbaa bn the material and we shall 
r possible. _ . . 


Sincerely^ 


(E: 


_ 

Alnora M. Belt ^(Secretary). 






33ga Stream N.^ 
wa«hlagtoa 7, D, C. 

29 J'anuary I960 


Dr, Tbomiea P-ag® 
Departratat of Astrcuocay 

V/csleyao U^W?sUt_ 

Mlddlotowa* ConnacUev^ 


Dta? i>rT?ag«: 

A» ia tha Icltar c£ 10 Decemb er to_y©» W>m _ ___ 

my socreUry, lH« fo'jrteea essay® by IrcsKmeo atudaql#- 

weTspaaaedjoaXol^ E^ooJle ia mf^opj»ihohave be« _ 

foUowdag the^ibject cf flying oaucers. I ^*0 havo gone 

tiroygVaoffia cl tSe?n^s>:ihericair8^^ W® are not passing s- 

oa cair^nts on ladividoal essays, hMt I would Uko to «ay 
vkTs have found the papers cTcitemely iotareejing. Most of Mom 
a a oli d Latolloetual attempt to evaluate the evidence and 
ce^t^ialv do qreat credit to your group, the proMara itsoU 
app^eaflv remaina a very stlmulatiog one and one that is 
es-ecUily suitable for exercising the rational power cf minds 
bt^b young and7.1d, Moat of the stodenta have done a good job 

in GoparatUig subjective vte%« from objective reporting. It ta_ 

Interesting that with a fresh and eaergetlc group lnvolv*ed no 
os 3 er,tiaUy new^uhstantiatlng positions emerged from Iha 
exorcise. i 

■ It v.-as^ry good of you to these on to ua. It has been 
ellmulnting to our people to see Ihla harried problem viewed 
again through new eyes, kindest regards. 





33ra N. ^ 

WMhliigtOJi 7» D. C. 

29 JaS\ia?T I960 


Dr* Thom4«3 Page 
De.eArtra«nt cf Astrcaciay 

vrcaleyao Uaiv arsity _,_ 

Middlotowa, Coanactie^ 

D«»r Dr,-?ag«: —^^ -^-. 

A# Isdicaud in th« l^tar^ 10 DscamJ^*- to y«u from 
my sceralary, the fourteen essayn by your froahr-.fta aUdenta 

were pataed oa to the people la my shop who ha5m_hAen- 

foUo';^g the subject cfflyiiig flaucero._I alio bavo gone _ 

throu-^h some oi them^Jthor cursorily. V/« are not passing 
on co^^nis on Individual esaays, but I lUte to.aay 

have fo^d the ^ 

reflect a solid inteliect^l attempt to evaluate the evidence aDd__ 
cortaUVy-do great credit to your group. The problem Itself 

apparently remaiae a very stlmvdallng can and one.tbat.U - 

especiaUy euitablo for ersrcisifts the ratlonal pM^cfj^dS _ 
both young and old. Most of the etodente have done a good 
in eeparailag subjective viewn from cbjectlv® reporting. It Is 
interesting that with a fresU^^d energetic group Involved no 
o 8 a a ntially ne w's vdsstam ia ing po »it loo a emerged fro m the 
exercbe*. - . t 


'It v^s verv good of you to pass these on to us. It has been 
etUauMting-to our people to aee this batrie^ problem viewed 
again through new oyee. Klndost regarde. 


PMlIpG. StrMg 


Enclosure; .. 

14 Essay* {w/or!g only) ^ ^ 

Distr^ution; 2 - fwd 1 - ASD E - DAD/C 
Jan 60) 







l^loalCoril.Lo^aada_ 

IntarnatioaU iDirector 

Aeri&I Ph«n«moo» ReaeStclTOtg^Uatloa_j_ 

4407 Ea*t _ 

Tuc96o7~ArlxoQa 

Dear.Mi9« JLoroazeat_L_ ... 

Wo hava referred your Uttar with tho encloeviro . 
to Lt* Colooal l>alvranca~ Tacjiiari U. S. Air ForcOf who 
Is our contact point respoosiOla for matters regardisg 
unldsatiiied aerial ph«DOmen<u 

Concernlog tS^Uet eeoteoce of our Utter to _ _ 

CoQgroesDsaa Scherer, there was a typing error In which 
A vor4 vras omitted; tha_la8t_clause_fihouid have read, 
*Vhlch ha* already been provide d,by_ the Air Force, 'i - 

Since rel/f 


yUhn S. Warne^ 
l^islative Countr 


OGC/EC^_W:jmdim^{13 Dec 60) 

Grig & 1 - Addressee-- 

,,-t-OSI 


1 - JLeg. C, Subject 
1 - Leg, C, Chrono, 


(S? 

/3J 


} 







Miss Cor&l Loreaaoo-__ 

latarnatioaa] Cirector - 

A«rt»l Ph«aomen2 Research OrganUatloa 

4407 Sait Ltaclen 

Tucsoo, ArisQ&a ..... 

Dear- Mi»a JLoreaaea! ~ 

Wo havo referred your letter with the eacloeure 
to Lt.lColODerLawroac* TacXor, U. SrAifForce, who 
is our coo tact p olgt aad reepooeib lo for matters regarALag 
ujatAfiatlfied aerial pheaomena. 

Coactraiag the Uat f eoteaee of our Utter to 
Congreasmaa Scherer, there was a typing error In which 

a word was omittedrthirVait°^ati8e should bava_read,_ 

"which ha* already been p rovided by the Air Force. " 

Siacerely* 


OCC/gC^3_W:jmdim^(13 Dec 60) 
Di sfrfejtion: 

Orig & 1 « Addre s see 
- OSI 

I - Leg . Ct Sub j ect __ 

1 - Leg . C, ,Chrono, _L 











GUinAHCE TO UFO FHOOXCRAFHERS 


1, Have camera set at Infinity. 

2. Fast film, such as Tri-X, Is very good. " 

3- For moving otjects shutter speeds-not slower than one hundredth 

of a second should be used.— Shutter and f-stop combination - - - 

will depend upon lighting conditions;-dusJty cloudy day, bright 
sunlight, etc. If your camera does not require such settings, 
just taXe pictures:- 

U. Do not move camera during-exposure.r:iz:;_ _..t 

5. Take several .p ictures of the ob ject! as nsny as you can: If you. 

can, include some ground in the picture .of the UFO. 

6. If the object app ears to be close to you, a few hundred feet or- 

closer, try to change your-location on the ground'so that each 

picture, or few p ictures are taken from a di fferent place. A 
change in position of ^*0 or 60 feet"is“gobd.‘' (This establishes ... 

vhat is known as a base line and is helpful In.technical.. 

analysis of your photography.") “If ths-object appears to be far 
away, a i»i'te""or"so';~rec«i'rr"about'vhere you are and continue - — 
taking pictures;—A small-movement here will.not help. .. However,- 
if you can get in a car and drive l/2 to a mile or so and-take _ 

another series of pictures this'will help. 

7. After pictures of UFO have been taken, remain where you are: 
now, slowly,turning 3^0^^’ overlapping, _cye level, photography 
as you turn around. -By this technique the surrounding countryside 
will be photographed. Thiir-phbtography is very valuable for 

the analysis of theUFO ycuhave-just photographed, 

8. Your original negative"is-of value.— Be sure it is processed 
with care. 

$, If you can, have another negative made from the original, 

10. Any reproductions you have mide for technical study and 
analysts should be made the original negative and 
should be printed to show picture including the 

border and even the sprookot hoios'j-ii'-j^ur film has them. 




UFO HiO'POGRAPHIC DiFOHMATIOM SHEET 
(TO BE FILLED IN) 


Information on camera.- 

Namo of camera: 

Camera Manufacturer: 

Lense number-and other data p rinted aroun d lense: - 

For the camera "bug*'; yhat_ was the J^c^I length of .the_ 

lens-camera cooblnation you were using? - 

Date pictures were taken: 

Time of day pictxures^were’taken (to the nearest'minute, 
if you can ); ' ' 

Direction you were-faol4ig-at=the^tirQe::^.o£-photography 
(North, - South, - East, WestT^eter) — 

Your location at time 'of_photography (indicate.location on. 
map;“such'"as“road''Rap“and show direction you were facing 
when pictures.were—taken)j—- 

The direction of each 3 6 O d cgree~g round o rientation picture 
(this can easily be shcvn-cn a map or sketch). 

Sketch of details“bf area.where-you were standing when 
photography was takenKinolude such: things as telephone 
poles, fence costs , buildings, etc.; 


Vfhere was the original negative processed and when; 




Office GoyMNMENT 

TO I ivyuty ijilito at BlWctoTt 8 1_^ D*Ti..8i.J«irt»i7 15^* 

i«OM ! eM«f, AfsUoi ??...;. , 

su.J.cr; nr^'t WM ..-StM4«nt ?tqT» ««««- ■ iS^tTod fro. 

lar .-Bjorntco ^^_; 

1 WTii follovlM c^»ents «« e«laitt*4 for yow lnfoj»iUctt 

x«tttra*d UrovitJu i • 

^ m toUectaal to 

to»t of etlSMlatlns cat, aad. 

Sj«U« «5to«103.._»-W»r7Z— 
«.«aU»Uy B« »u«tjaUatltia evt^“ - 

f«a thia 





DATts JaSUATT i 960 


10 J Dap^ Pl««tor, CoUeCtlco, 81 

»ROM : Chief, AppUaA Scleace WvlslaJ, SI ^ 

juBjuct: 71yl3S ^Ived froa 

tff, ijaiorntoa T&sn 


1 n« fSU««Ji« ccsamli «* e*=ltt»4 *» yowr 
retciaed bexevlth. 

,^iui7 ‘SrtirSTtJtors ^4^* ««4 " 

fr<a tht* 



Saelesvmi-M: 

«5»v»: 





UFO's OBSERVED OYro~KORWAY 


The foUowlDS is tte fuUTt^- of ea Item vhlch appearM iil Oslo - 
Coasdivative Aftenpostea of 3.6 tferc.h 1959 (WI e^ltJoa)_ _ 

Several br light Ql).1ects~vefe~ol>serve d tn the shy near. Bergea by 

eeveral persoi:^ on-tbm-evealag of 12Herch« . 

Accordiag :to:Bi?le?“Stor«syhd,"bf Storesund; near-Bergen 
vere five of the bright bodies, all'of vhlch crossed.th^Kl^;fEOtt.nQS^. : 
to south. The fSfsE3bje«t,'hlch was first seen at 2010: hours7 took 

ebout_two_B!inute8 to‘cross the sV a^^'disappe^ beneathjthoJorlloni- 

In size p ~sT ^araace^it coulA~be coopared to the Soviet sputniks. 

About five minutes lat9r7-cb,i^tTm^bWtw<rappeared, later to be 
Xollo'ved b;.* ob.ie cts three , and four"^d five. 

Aceordins to Storesiig^/ Several of ht s neighbors also saw the _ . . 

objects. So sound was to be heard fr^the objects. 

Stores:ni's cog, which usually reacts tp_ the presence of aircraft, 
poll no cttentina. Tha^bjects were all^bserved In binoculars. 








WO's CBSERVSD om KORWAY 


The foUowlns is the fuU text of Wlt^vhlch appeared Id Oslo 
CoQservatlve Aftenoostea of -l6 March-1959 (AM T itian); 

Several bright objects vere observed la the sity near Bergen by 
several persora oa tbe evealag of 12 March. 

Accordirss to Blrpx Storesund, of Storesund, near Berpa/ there 
vere five.of the bright bodies, aU“bf vhlch crossed the slcy froa north 
to south. Toe first object, ihleh v«s first seen at 2010 hoursrtooh 
about t-^o Dlautes .to cross. t]^_ sV afid dlsap 5 e beneath the horizon. 

In size and eppearancey it .could be_TCo_ap^ed“^t^ Soi^et sputnlhs. 
About five nlautes later7“object cusibei^tvo aj^eared, later to be 
.foUoved b;.* objects three^and four and five. 

According to Storesigdi several of hla neighbor s also sav the. ; 
objects. 3o souna-vas-to b e beard froa the objects. 

^Agj_yM reacts to the preseoce-pf aircraft, 

paid no attentinni—TE^bJects-vere also observed in binoculars. 
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Flying Saucers Seen Over Sweden 




"Eight Persons Sav Flying Saucer ^"' Stockholm, StocMiolies- 
Tidal ngen. 20 Jen 59, page I ‘ 


Ko less-than eig ht-rellaltle persoMlohserwd k "flying sAurpy" _ [ I 

-' i . j 

over stigsjoe, Dear Haeraoesand-^CVaesteraorrlanl Province) recently* 

The object app rcaichetHthe- obtervers slowly f roa the-south -over- fLakel ! 

Ifiangsjoen it'erheightrof ahout=3Q0.Mter4i_Tho_obJec.t-ya.s Toun^^ 6 to ! 

8 Bieters la dlanateiv-en«i-surrourded-'by,a: lunilaous ring about tvo me ter s _I_ 

vide. Sre under-sidC^"tSe:objec£lMiSedj&.j^^sh yellov light.- it - - - 4.- 

vas visible *or about thrsa_ninutes*_ 

The incident has been r^otted^to Mlitary authorities.” - ^ ■ “ I 





Flying Saucers S«en Over Svederv- 


f/A- 




"Eight PcfsoftS-Sev Flying Saucer," StocXholm, Stockholres-. 
TidalRgenj 20 Jan 59^ page 1 


Ifo less than eight reliatle persons observed a "flying saucer" 
over StigsJce," near Eaeraoesand (Vaestenorrland Province) tecently* 
The oh^-ct approached the.ohservefs slowly froo the south over [Lake] 


lAacgsJoea at a helght-of- ahout_300. jneters... The oh^ect vas round, 6 to ' 

8 meters in diameter, end surrousdsd by a luminous ring-about two meters j 

vide. !a‘e under side of .the ob.l ect emitted a re ddlsh yello’^ll^t 


vas visible for about three "riinutes'.____ 

The incident.has been reporteizMj^iifeiy-authorities.. 



j 

J 



















33x^ £trect7 Br_y 

^taa>ilcgtca 7» P« C* ^ 

1959 


Dr. 


Dear I5octa?;P«ses 


I ls£w« jurt a co? 7 _oX >w letter or jL3!4arcb- 

to ;(?. /L.-ydj^iia-5ad I en^ recl^ very j-our tcegieg 
^ t^?v efflM?arnln^ LTa*^ 


yc«r letter is a liiLOterpleM ead-l-vloiV ttet cetU^ In. 
thLs latest t 3 >-it>ur«d o? g ji^xcra* corre3p on«to:o9:^?9 iiad 

tie ver y-6ese~d;^ai-«^--earta a:^!?;oach-tlat. you ha*« <ioae 
ia tlis latter.-^Uo-Gtlll axo boalece^ a xUisi^tsd- 

Ieq seuic^ vttii people _^iia ^ 

ciV&ld tlct In _tho_fufriTO I aa e^ia^to^jOagiaplaa frsi yyi* 


Siadsst pSTscsvel xecjurfa. 


_ ^i^cwpiyj 


IA| ' 

^ M do 0. strong j 


tliersnos 18 Mar letter 

, I te r letter 

UlfO Project file v/cnrtoa of 13 liar letter 










0r. Stsratoa 

319 Tciraee .._: . 

Mi&lletcnci 

Dear Docto? P^I - - 

X 1^78 rticdlTisd a cog y of ~ 5 ^ir latter o f l3 
to I‘r. S'i'ea hk KUsch &»1 I epefi i^^ur Iscatiag 

sso ca-j^Jur co:t7ospca5i3^^ U70*a,^__- ._: . . 

Ysur latter.la 3 2:::at<;rnl^ aad 1 viah toat cjajdler In 

tiiio latest e^ricers* c5rr(S3po«4c!i<sa A?e had : 

tabou tii® very-ees® d5’«-to-oivrtn ap;.>£05^ yw hava doae 
la tiis letter.-Vo <rtUl giro' hc^icecd^ tliou^.oa-aTdtal ntsa^ _ 
las ccplc* vttu psopl® ^"vrite ua on .tJii®. cattcr-cad l^. 
efreid iiisA in iiis I-ea f ol^ tg~i>laslarl ge: froa you^ 

Kindest persoaei-rtGaria* 


SiJ^CVrely,: 


SUilip Ot strong 


Pi strlV-rttOa ; ——-————-—^ --- ^^— 

Oris - eddjcessee^ ___ 

2 - L^ovjj^ v/2 ~ tViernoa iS Mar lettar 

Id iter- ictt er_ 

13 Mar letter 

1 IW)/C/CI <dttono“v^^ i3 Mar letter 

OSI^itroi^i^So Har 59 )-i- 



j// 









M25JC3ajfDtB< K3ti 


iXPiWca; 

tvs>rK:Ti 


Aflrii^vtrit to tba 



X. Af5W«>jsU7 Bejb»L_l3_y*rfidctlrc Jiii M* effort to t$xA 
cot if a dA, tifssA told vltrxww»» of tsaSAeatiflM flylag o^JecU oot 
to 3iifccmatlcaeXc*it ttolr tAg^rtAngg* M tb* 

fallcvln^ la o o»tetlCQ rr« Mp B^aomieuM to tia» 

DCXi 


•Wa ftleo Aboold ll>»Jbo_kJxa/_vt»tMT_it_5a la om . 

ccr DOT* coeea ara wato of th»_CIA bw ioM UfO viltAtaci. laot, to_ 

s*^ jmMXo ljxfi5t«*tlon in to their p-lahUaget 

*ys» hxv9 cert-report, to tSSjfcffect ttoA a 1^ - 

rcfatod recoatly a pbotosropb .. 

■rd tiKvt be vfto t>er«aotartl T told pot tO io^e .tbia aatt#r 
or rerosJL tbo fact .ti»t M bed bo«j teterroc^tol b7 CIA repro- 
osatatlirtsoi—If^la t» not troo v« ebc^d~ll>3 to Viw, ao that 
V* ftoeero tbo trXpo of mo t, olailfty —If - 

«k£(l Us3 vitcoe* Mj raid bo cats wi^“ ^ iMCdyed. 

— tbca ifo ebould to few oo wtwt w^ be vaa oT^rod 
t* iacy rUoct* EJiwo IbP Tttf etatea tboro !• co peoarlty 

loeoltvd ftcd Z ^hr« pTrecBclly be tai at>^Er ^ 1/ Air ibrco office^ 
eAl boT- gXajgi%3t^of ^ ctfn that I~“ 

vsa DO vacy dolod o <M Kaarrl^ to c oauti y by ay c«a tero- 

Ifttlcroj I «a tatrlcttsly conocTDi^ • ar la cur Boerd « vltb tWa 
ftpporcs* oergorabla *—If ica co o -o xiot i ve abo uld Ilk* to locv 
tcdnr Vbxt leua^ «jDd by vka^t ealhorXty, It bwa been ejtteblli^^, 
tajd ftlflo \ia rcaeaea for rec a^^atlM vltogcee o to keep lilcat*" 

V£» 13 15u^sb irsaorsjaSaa rcfKfrtd.tO-lbj AJt/o by tho AD/si for 
consEsnij « esopy of oir iPply 5o &ttooJv«l* 


M 











1, Ke 7 bc« l3 jtrsirtirs in M# eff<irt t» ftal 

C)o^i it a CIA ectiat told vitcc«£c» of caldcatUMsd ohjscU cot 

to isflJco jRdaie Jjslb»i\tl«» elcat. tirtlr »i^hUrGO- Aa locis^tiod tta 
i!taicwXA3 1» a ^acrtattcei free* Mp 13 S7«r«J> 1^ »^atirsajd:M to tM 
veil 

*Va> al*o #bxiM Ititp to knera It la VniO tiAt la oot 

or Bor* cft»»A neButo of Uio CIA bsro told mo vltOMfiofl raot to 
](iQblio lia^naotiOT la to tJ^Jy irJgJiUPS»t 

•V* h»ts» cfirt r«5>oYt to tiA oTfp^t tbat a wltawo voo lotisr- 
rocKtol r©c«atly iJxnt o wMcJi Ijr.'olTod a pJotogropii 

»»d that fca vo» p«t«e!ptoril 7 told jart to MJto tiia aatter p\Ailte 
or rereol ts» fact tiot >a 1**4 lofca lBtcrrci(saU*4 by CIA T«pr«- 
wsotatdTRtOi—If tMo la rot trwo vo nbculd llXo to laxw, »o tMt 
v% oaa ooocao ti» ‘wattp ot al»ll« rcjortiu If Ifla tru^* “ 
0^4 Usar viteaea Ma fald bo“CAa rssco tho taA> CIA »®«Aa iranH'vcd 
- t&ea »o febocld ba vaa oidorol 

t* tll^* ijliw tlw Air forc« tbero i* po eocarily- 

ljm4to4 Aod 1 Kctp pcr«x«lljr fetn pjffsa^ Is^ Alf IVarco oCfioer* 
ettl >y M.‘^>-rea3diije A6&d^ ^ of <va tlat X — 

vaa la po vay dolad a dUto^'rloo to tbs coentry by »y ora xovo- 
IfctlcfiOj I^"©^l^iay”coaopaa4 - if lE^ow-bOard - vltbi tbla 
a^poiresl eecsCTgb.tg 7~ If It acoo axlat ^ vp »bottl4 ltJ» to tbo/- 
t»d)T vbat antborlty. It bem boca eateMtebed^ 

end ftliso tbs xcsoocA for xooidgt l^ to k«ep filcat** ~ 

'SSa 13 iSrrch oestwso&M vao r«<Vxrtd“t^tbs ASyCT ^ tbo AD/sI for 
<o : e »m t| » ccpy of oor 

io » cp/pp'_?t^f 
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05&»141« Ct fttClrt»X- cr*n :f^ c Iqj <XUx,r ftfflrsstJtTO 
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#* jorarcu—tteoUl it tb9 yoa to tall 

yoo x«^olni_Uo CO Uot va h£t9 o 

■b3ci5 V ,; 

4.v!.-' •:'4*1*4' ■ ’■'>i>f^ 

0- i’ • ■ :m --vr^mM 

•f ,:4 . 
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ES GOVERNMENT 

DATE! December IJCO 


Chief, Detroit 0;i..oe 


•uejECT; Siehting of Iteusual Object 

US 

1. If the USA? iB «tm iDterefited in.midentlfied object# Iz 
Bay be interested ia the fonovlhe t«cort trfveh to hb 







2. "At about 6;5^ j^Vedneaday, l4 I had the radio on and 

¥83 Ustenlng to a prograa (the second three star repott vMch vould fix the exact 
time). I looted out to the left (about due east) and sav an object that looted 
me a oetcor except that it vas extremelyLlarge and alxaost lite.a disc, not Uke 

a jotot of light. It vas_a-g^l6h_ll6r^(just off shite), but gteea and dulte- - 
^slble to ne. I may not have picked it.up as soon as it appeared but It vas_ 

^ elevation o? about JO to 55 deerees and it caob doyn 

to ^thin ab^t 20 de^s elevation. Of.course It Is.ijaposslble to eetir»te ^ 
disttoce M l dito t knov vhat 1 vas looking at, ay first Imoresslon was that it 
^uld land in the ttiroil to^he:?e“Si72^0f about 

1 ? -south. It eventually burned out befoi^ 

it eot to tte ground. The thing which astonished me about it-vaa that.it is not' 
the meteorite season and it vas nueb bleeer_than anything.1 had^eseenI t was ~ 
definitely Incandescent, and of a very.hlgh 

3. "Airing Djy class a little liter 1 8Sked'Tf_^ oftbeetudents haJsTe^ . 

He thou^t it vas going to land"^the end of Hines Drive.’ Hines Ivive n^ east’ 

I -tvo-or_three mlXes rvest of Itelgraph and when .asked 

Sites Going to land he-said about tetegraph, 'Tele^ph is . about three 

h ^ soTthat neans.he judged that it vas close^.-This error 

in Ms estimate verifies that It must have been a elscable object because it vas 

looted big to £ 10 ,-He said he vas-dr iving fa irly fast when he sav 
it, but had exactly the saae Im pression I ^dtd^ : 

vho ^not^ay class 
opportunity to Question him. 

» V flying saucer stuff, 1 say that only In the sense that 2. 

tes^ratures. . 1 am a doctor here in dynamics and 
pji^ice and I know a high temperature when I see It.-That »s vhy I vouldsay the 
I thought it micHt be related to some p^ of a 

to [hJ r “ v f eol ns 6t g Mgh yel^ity and had to^order “ 

to reach the teoperature It vas at. _ 








FDD Kote^ ^11 
17 March 19^ 


U?0*S Sighted, FbotQgrarhsd^ltt-Svedea; Uoldeot If led Satellite Seen 

2 fca full text,-vltb the exception ofthe final paragraph, of an 
article on pag^s i and 8'of~th e 8 March I9 60 I ssue of the Stocl<hol3^3^.r 
da 1 ly, gageas Kyheter r la - glyea Jbelow. _Th e art televhicb was eot It led;.. 
"Ught in Sky New SateUite,-SxpertJ:Belieye?, was accoopanledJjy a 
photograph of the two UFO sig hted hy gss^Ja neson nentloned In the 
article, 

•'^he lu£aiaonsToljJeot=which-vas observed shortly after 2000“ “ 

hours on 6 ?!arch b v-th e crew of the Suad sva il plane"o f Ltojeflyg 
E3'.'eiisb^airli=elt^vas,^Mgrns aU^ circumstances, a. 
hitherto unldeatifted^satellite. The point of' light was also 
observed froa the observatory in Saltsjoebaden, 

" *I Bade the disebvexy Just before,the object disappeared 
beltw the northrvest horlaoo^ states Docent Gtmnar Larsson-Leander 
Etsresxirtbly of the observatory]. It eeemed to be a satellite and 
J as sure that it was not a shooting star or aeteor.’ 

“Two xaidentlfied flying objects were observed and photograpfa^ 
on the Eornieg of 6 >5arcb by photographer Esse Jans son of NorrtaelP, 
-.• Ee states that he had gone out into a field early in the ROrniag to 
photograph the unidentified satellite, I960 Alpha, which was expected 











17 I-rarcli i960 



The full textj vltb t'cie exceptioa of the final paragraph, of an 
article on pages 1 and 8 of :the 8 March 196o_lssv» of the Stochhola 
daily, Dageas Kyheter, Is glve a helov* article, vhlch vaa entitled: 

"light in Sky Ifev Satellite, Experts Belleve", vas accompanied hy a 
photograph of the tvo U?0»s sighted hy Esse janssoa centtoned le the 
article, 

"The lujalnou^“ohj 2 _ct yhich yz9 observed shortly after 2000 
tours oa 6 i-^rch by the crew of the Sundsvall pla_p9 Of 

(S-.’sdisb aiflise^vasy-JuiigiQg from all“the circimstaaces, a - - 

hitherto uMdsatlffed-satellite* The point of light was also - ^ 

observed' froa the observatory in Salts joebaden*~ — - '.. ^ 

•^Xo^e the discovery ^ust befdTe“th5 object disappeared 

belcrv the northvest horlsoisystates Doceat“Guacar 'Larssoa-tea&ier. .. 

{^esiirably of th^obseryatoryl. It seemed to be a satellite end 

laa sure that-It vas not a shooting s t ar o r meteor,L__- 

"Two unidentified flyittI ~Qb j ects vere o bserved end photograph^ 
oa the Eoming-of-6=^I-!arch by “photographer Esse Jans son of Horrtad:^. 

•-=.''Ee states that he had gone out into a field early In the coraing to 

photograpb the-unidentlfled sateUiterl960“Alpha, which vas expected - 





to pe .55 the StocKhola latitude In a southerly direction about 
0525 hours. Between 0515 and 052T hours he observed tvo objects 
vMch came from the north and were moving In a southeasterly 

direction. . Their movement vas slow hut otherwise initially 

vas not entirely uallhe that of the satoUUes he had seen Wore. 
Suddenly, however, the dlr<RtIon of movement changed, and the ob¬ 
jects turned su«h“that they were golhg bach In the sane direction 
they csmerfrbm. Oa-bne-of his plates he even caught .a third lum¬ 
inous object of. the same hind. 

"If tas^t bsen possible- to determine whether the ohserFatlon 
is pm-elv anoD tica l~illusioa o r not. It can be added, however, 

that a resident of Brqcs^V Thorsten EaakaMson^ reports that 

bstveen 0528 - ac2Fe5lv3-hours bn 6 March be saw the so-caUed phantom 
eateUlte, - l$ 6 p. Alpha, with blooculaW-throughwlndoy_feclng... .:... 
th^^vest. Butria-hls case dlsb“thb“satellite moved a little 

peculiarly as seen froa tbebbserver‘s location:- 'I'observed- 

tie-sa.telUte in the north-northwest anf it was moving In a 
hoc-Uontal-dlrectioa .-. . (but) then It vent straight down at a 
rl^t angle and dls^sared.'*' 

The sighting by_the“crew^or_tte.Sundsy^-bound atrplane^oentloned— 
above w^s origlaaUi- reported in Dagens-KyWer of 7 March, page 9, 
the t?^“is ’'Moving Light Phenomenon Is Believed to Be SateUite**. The 


full text of that article follows. 

"According to a radio report to Mldlanda Alrpo**t outside 






Sundsvall, an unWentlfUa luralnou« obJ«ct, prol3a\)ly a sateUlte, 

vaa sighted from one of Llojeflyg’s regular plaaes ea route froa 

Stocldiolja to Sundsvall. _ 

naptalB Maurltz Hajrln^ c apta in of Llnjeflys’e regular 
e7eBiog plane to SundsvallT-sald late In the evening of 6 March 
that, 'It vas-just after 2000 hours Sw^lsh time that Copilot 
KJeU Feim reported a hrlght luminous o>4eet on a generally horth- 
vesterly course. • Ee [Haarlnl thinks^hat there Is hardly any great 

douht^that It vss'sace fora of “satellite.-^ -- 

"Liffht~ nhecdaena vhteh cay origina te-ffoo. a_ satellite, have- 

observed over Stockholm—It vas.reporteljto,P agen3 Njrhet^ f _ 

fx^ miSgos-that^nnvcrevenings in-succession a moving point of . 

light"h ad heap chserved at 223C rhours In a..8outh-s.c!^hv«sterly 
«lir¥e-tiQa-aod^ l 5-'to ~gO~d egree3 above the-horizon." 
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1 . AM I’MDSJTiFx^o nrntt object wa siotmi) at AfTfoxEKATti.r i*'K> curmiyi 

K>AX •S DO; CI4 17 JliLt. I960. TWVm.L'«C“IMTt"OOUTMfAS? TO" WRTKVOT WtfiTJCN OViX 

IJWN {y>‘' IaS* n ~ 3<^* E)- 7BE OWKT KAfl Dl VIFV A*! Pirr^ArET i5 Ti' 

•• ?fccifi> 3 . srvT 3 iM. iKorviwxLS wao sav t^c omfct stated tiia? AnEs rAS 5 i«*i ovkx 
!'r-^$«A'W. Jr K,\CE A GPAKAL Tl'IW VTaT PXTORE BCffiSINT/OW AlJ/Wl'i SAW TitF rsriCi 
A-vrO HAT IT APPEARED W“M;f!SnyjT-BiS^R? &liAJT>E*AI« 3 XV»t TiIK PC'f.j.ZON, 

; SFEJtr VAS SLU-aOJflC AS HEARD AE70BE SKirTlHC; SOl'SID OF VARIAHi I 

Ais PASsm; thboiich tube ob pipe. 

.i, TWECTCRT: lOV ATO q'UTE FLAT BJT HEAOLNC rOWVARi). rHAl F A‘'> 

■ HlUl. lUVS^DUTIOH: WIGHT ^tJAMARIHE-COlfiRFB WITS MUTE AVD RIJ' TAK, 

' I.. OSE PfSSOH WHO £.IW T 5 £t OKJKT CJATKS TflAT IT AlTiARK) It) KRFAA Tw 

^ -IT" 

/M Tn 7 ^MAT!ON“RE 
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INFORMATION REPORT 


CmrtAi fffmU(>CNCC AOtNCY 


iTECmRAMi 


suliECT LuirEfrino) flyiw oaracr 'Siobte) 

Ai sra.'snAHJi 


KPOirnO, Tl>CS.-3/'Hlti,215 
OKJICMTK 20 Jia,T 1900 


K m I'MDEXrLriU) Rnac object was SlClfTiS at APPfOXIXATEl.^ CKFEW?:*! 
tOAS TDCE OK 17 Jl'U I960, TfUlVUilSG'H A'SOinmST TO JtORTHVtST OlF/niOH OVfJi 
•rOTAH«. IRAN (36'^ Iw5* B - $3® 3*^' E). THE OWSCT KAS IK VUV AN EiriMAIL"' 15 TC 

, ■ sfccsos. SFvim iNviviivAis wao sAv rre oiject stateo that AntP. j Ascij^i ov3-> 

!'tV3“A’{F. rr KADE A CPAW’AL Tt'fW VIS?jT EETONE DJHMKO OOT, A2J. Wt'- PAV PIT CS^tCi 
A-'-fxn niAT IT APP£AJ<H) 10 K>Ai20S. 

:. sfm» WAS s','V3:>Nic as ksaao wrrojtE sjctmuc;' aocw of variaha h:c!‘ 

I’.AT AJR PASSlw: IWlgilCH TUBE OK PIPE.’- 

1. TWECTORT: lOV A-VO QUITB FUT P/T KKADINC rOWTiWAJti*. K '.BVIO A.*' 
:'.-KIlA!.. lU;>il1«II0M: SWOOT Ai^JAXAPIKE-COlPflFD WTTa WJITE AND WT' TAK . 

' A. ONE rEf<SOH WiO &AV THE OhJECT qAJ>B TaAT JT AITIAKEO TO W.fAX IS Tw. 


OAifjfKAtvw ^ r»» itui ijiyw ocwtcus t: 
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fKJiriVt STEFS ACATKST EXTflEMlST ASKE6 

Ml vans FREHSA Him In Spanish 2l<*0 Om 5 July-19^5--E trtn Tfrntflfc ¥li 

tfiacerpt) Byenoa Air«s, 5 Jyiy—Wlla ruitisps of » caup ar* Jncrcasinc, the 
fijvcrnaent. In a McCarthy-like canpalcn lavinchetf in recent vecki by several 
rcaetiinary croups, has just taken the first official step tavard repressing 
the leftwlng forces by means of a rcsslutlon which Junpi together the fascist 
organltatlons and the ConnunistKowthFeaeratlon. Interior Klniater Juan 
Pilncro issued a resolution which demands that the Justice Ministry take 
punitive neastres against the-laesbers and supporters .of the Tacuara nationalist 
ojveoent, its Nationalist Students Union branch, the Katlonalist Restoration 
Guard, and the Coiaounlst Youth-Federation (FJC).- 

Accordlng to a special report issued by the federol police upon the request ---- 

Of the Binlstry, the re 5 olutlon_ls_bascd_up on the ch aree_that the-organizatlons ^ 
ire acting as "veritable lawless associations" in "carrying out violent actions. 

It is also planned to instcuet_the.xjr_e.d«ra_)L Polle#_ to give, the utmost cooperation 
to the Justice Pepartwent in order-to investigate the facts and. when necessary, 
to arrest the perpetrators. 


f’lATRACKlKS IirpV«lRY“Cf*lSlS“-Bue-h05>AlrTs--.7wo bf the largest.Bieatpacktftg 
plants in Argentina, StTiffThd-Ara-our-T^have reduced their operations, claiB- 
jftg that the Argentine currency tney.receive for their Inpcrts does not cover 
the costs of neat prices-in the dowes tie narket. Numerous vjrkers-.have.been, . 
fired as a resul.t of th-is reduction in operationsr thus compounding thb meat¬ 
packing crisis. (Buenos Aires A»!SA-Spsnlsn -M-26 :0Nr-f July !$65*-Fi ■ Sources ..-.i 
close to the Argentine eeononlc cabinet-have reported'that the restriction .of 
neat consumption will tan the handling and eoniumption of neat on Fridays and 
Sattirdays instead of Mjndays and Tuesdays. Exports vill'be stepped up,- -- 

exespeing steers for export fron_taxe5._.The_«eono(ay3.in1:ster nasTCceived a 

coR&lttee representing the 8,000 ir.eatpeaeking industry workers affected by a 
decline in operations, assuring thea that the goverrument is considering”7 
measures to reactivate those industries to promote exports of neat and Its 
lyprodvctc. (Buenos xires-ANSA-Sp3ftish-1556 P;ri-.5._July 1965'*?) 
i .F a a ■< «* «)—-- 

RElATioss WITH ALGERIA--The’Argehtlh?-Foreign KlnlsTTJTunofficially 
announced that Argentina will continue to have diplomatic relations with Algeria. 
Ah official eonnur.ique will be issued In a few days. (Buenos Aires AHSA 
Spanish 1556 6 July 1965—?) ( W i n flTFjmT T i fg ia i i TY] ii ^ _ 

amtabctic FLYINO saucers—A" group—of"red,—green, and-yellow flying saucers I 
?As been seen flying over Deeepclon - Island for.two hours by Argentine, I 

Chilean, and British bases in Antarctica. The flying soucers were also seen I 
flyi.ng in formation over the South Orkney islands in quick circles. (Buenos | 
^ ^ires ansa Spanish 1556 OW 6 July 1965—F) nyil »»» _• 

v*!';i.E oiL II nc 5 cccn icarnce that the A.-gentir.c Y,’’? has arwiounced 

that fron private companies will be received for the purchase of 
I billion cubic Bctcrt of crude oil. (Lina APR Spanish 18^5 CMf 
6 July 
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ARGEMTIKA 
25 Kay IS^a 


COJ^aiTJISTS ATPEAr. FOR FC^WAR FRO-YP 


(frnqi?^ O U lS}" Arderlca 03^1 atT 2$ Moy 1^2—g 


Argent iDe.Com musist Party released a declaration 
in \ax.,& it appeals to trade unions and several parties to urdte to forn 
fhfdflf ^ P^nlar.frort In order to prevent the consolidation of 

deflDlvlyely^hetn unnas/ced ‘'ln_the face .of vorld opinion as veil-as the 
clvil-Mlitary dictatorship of a'fiscist 
®«-’2try by^the_reactionary-groups of.the enced forces. 


^ thaVonly tbS-tioMlUation sod ectlon of tho Masseg 

can foil^the consolidation of this_dictatorshlpj^ 


W. ^EjT^pD TVi no OBJECTS- • Bueno S ' A Ires- -Tb9_f.5pearance_of ‘un !d« tTf led' 

varied.C 05 :er.>, anong^;^ people_there* -^nie ... 

M'^y vLsa.inany people: observed ft otrairge 
luT. .»oi.„ oocy suspended for.severr-l-EiDutos over the city,- ftnd then sev 
A locar.photographer.^ 

1 -vbich .Isolis-ll kc-a-l unlnous oval oo.tbe Vlftt, 

Astronoaical.Cbsori'ato-i'risTcdt^illsg' data about this-__ :.._ 

been observed.in:other regions of Argentina, V 
os-iQ^EeMa-Blanca,—The observatory has asked 
the pahlie to subEit their-observations.in order to deters Ine.vhsther 
+ P--«2nooei5cn vas a cluster-of.cetcorites, oart of an ertifilial ^ 
due.to other causes.--(Llia AFi>_Spanish Latin .is-irica 


Armi Ar w thiia AFP. Spanish Latin AK-vrica 

Oob^ OI^T 25 May 19o2--w)- a-1ud1oous object.vhioh vasTcrossir-T the -- 
nsAvens above Eahia-Blanca vas rhotogrephed by a reporter of'-'tHe Tccal 
.ewspoper lAeVA FROVniCIA, according to: thatrneuspo’^er. ihe reporter 
the7street-vh eft he“nr sfr.oticed th s object; ^ Seeing - 
leaving the.city, he drove .to the lleldcnado Canal/and 
thorc took neyeral photograph:, one the-veiy Instant the Bysterious body 
SS coursa. This^^j^hen W object voj elosect 

i M H^ r i n^ S F^oIsh La tin A merica 1525. ^>1T 24 May 19o2-*4/) 







NO OO- 




^ hourIV }c<4l t iai. ~ 

^P^chrr4R» Irsn^.oo «n inc«rMtior)4l fl)/(hi/l «b>frv»4 « itrin^t_ 

jf.cnorjenoo pn tb« !x>rlion. *•-« wer* a^;TC>ac>it;)| th* »u4*»>wr biicpfl, 

loei.pii ipprCKiratcly 3S feili* WSK cf HehribM Airport, TiWir, vi lud- _ 

dinlv pbitrvvd « briltlint-vhlt* »pb«ri.«prroal>v)tW th* <«lor«t{on ir«i 
iMiRiity of full bright »6oS.-lThi ipbpri ipprsr*! ttiddioly iitl it thi 
sjrir lighting v4* ippro^IcMlily.tivt't tUii thi iJm Pf ■ full »vca. 

At t*-.* nc^int, w* vtr« appr«iir>4t|ly l|,0p0 fe*i txi ■ cpvirii 

pf Ci7g dfcreii At A ipiAd of I bout ICO teoti,-Th* lightin* oceurrod ju»t- 
A» w* priporei to fjy « etrculAr pittcrn o»«r th* Audiiiwr boicoo prior 
to diteondlnr. to a lovor lltllvdo^hd hiidlfl^fw Xilo-Ahid Airport. Vi 
coiervol thi fightlv. ttrpujhoji th« tLni v* clrolod ihi )(ud«i?»ir boieoov 
I tL'ka Kt Ijt«r ciloulottKl to ho of four to fiti nlnutAI duritloo. J 
would tAtinat* the politico of the iphere to bo oo • hoAdlivg of OIC 
>l*r,r«*< 004 detp within tbe Soviet Vnlon, perhapi north of SO degroei 
litltude.-During the four to fivi aloutei that I obeer^od the ipberi. It 
contlruoO to grew in itM at iti intcnilty dloiniibad, Towt] thi tnd of 
thi* period It becaoe very faint art} Iti onortxtji lixa lawtod to fill the 
sty. ihi boil of the iphir* ippe&rad.to pelt on the i«>rlion tiroughout 

-the period it uoi observod, inficatlnf thit the center of the iphere Me 

riling dtrlnc the tiiii that it via expAhdlAg. The vuther coodltloni 
were «ceU«ht and tf« tiruwilly eloar iVy affa>do<l tinlUltad rlilhility. 

J. Another lirliner it a allghtly lower altitude aiao observe} the phtncHinofl 
and we etehanged r«wVi about It. Oo lAodiRC at Na>T«b*i Airpet't ac «4 
10 nlautai lateEr, vc diacoverrd that the phenewenoo w«i not aern froei the 
rround iAfiept poiiibly daring the vai 7 'Uat aUgai. At that point, aioca 
the lAtAilty had ao rtarkadly dlalatlhed. It vould go uenotlead usltM -- 
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ItfOfI NO 
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i>t UfH»rj*J Phf.XiBewn oo e*U &Sfl J;8 



On 17 Jufl C6, «t 2ltt? howri, loCAl tial, _ 

^^fehirrin, Iran, «n an internationai I «t*tr»»3 a itranga 

?ft*(vcaenoft on the horiton. Aa wa vara approaching the RuJaahwr ^aacc-n, 
loca ad apprcwlPately SS *1 lea WSW ef KahraS»<l “Alrpwte Taharan, wa aud* 
denlv obtarved a brilliant vhlla aphara approxlnatlhg lha coloration an! 
iRrentlty of full bright itcon. Tha aphara apprarad rjddanly and at tha 
ijfst atehtln^ waa approalMtaly thraa tUaa tha aita of a full *con. 

At the rcsantf va were flying at approalnataljr If.CPO faat co a couraa 
of 07» dagreei at a xpeod of about JOO Ijtoti. tha alghtiivt oceurrad ju*t 

as wa prtpared to fly a circular pattern over tha Rudaahur baacoo prior - - - - 

to deteaMlhg to a lowar altitvda and heading for Kstrabad Alrpcrt. Va 
octerued lha iightlv. throuthout the tlna va circled tha Jtudaahur Uaceo, 
a lina wa latar calcalatad to be of four to fl»c nlrratai duratloo. 1 
would ciiWta tha poaltloa of the iphera to fc-t oa a hnadlng of «10 
dcr.rcea and dee? within tha S^ltT.VnlonTTarhap* north of tO degraaa 
latitvda. iMrihj the four to flwt olautaa-thai J ohaerwad tha aphtra. It 
contiruad to trow in alta as ica Intentlty.dlalnlihad. Toward tha and of 

this period It bccatc wery faint aitLita anorwsjg ilta_aaaff,ad to'flU tha_ 

aiy. lha Use of the apbara appearad to raat on tha horiion througlwt-- 

the period it wia obserwad. Indicating that tha ctaiar of tha aphara was_ 

rising dwlng tha twa that It-waa-aApandlng* Tha waathv coodltloni 
wera aaeaUant and tU uruaually clnar aVy affordf^ iiniUltad TlalbUltf. 

Another airliner at a il Ight ly lower altltuda also obeervod tha.phenoaanoo 
and va exchanged ra:wki about it, _0a laedlng at Mah«Naha4 Alrpcci aoaa - 
10 ninwias later* vi dtacev'ered that .tl^ pharwxstnoo Ma oot taea fro* tha 
f.rojnd except pwaeibty during tha vary'Uat atagat, _ At that point* aloct - - 

tha Intenelty hed ao rvarkadly dLtlolahad* It vould go iii»otlcad uclasa I 















»»'• »*-«f»l 1« •ttxtU.t^J t» th« *l*vpt riM «f — 

^».h ^«.nujFi r.rxa north of olty f- 41r«t»«> of th. 

: don»t too- %h*t e4i.,*a thi. ,tr*A«. o«»rr«ivo. ^ -v^tr-H T- 












(3B>_ 


r 1 

'OhS- } ufo‘^ 


i‘0 JAN 19SI 


Lt. ColoMl Lawrence Jr:Tacker ” i 

Office of I^ormalioa 
United State# Air Force 
Washlaglott 25, D, Ci 

Dear Colonel T^k.eft • ___._ . 

It wae very ^ougb^^^ of you to send me thV.lnsctvbed 
^opy of your new-bookiosLflyitij saucersj_ 1 ^prtavaly agree 

with the that publica tion of Ihis b^k mU:dd_ - 

muclt to clear up the coofusibaabout UF O’e, 1 read about 
half the book laifhight and found it extremely Inloreetlog ^d 
well presented. Unfortunately, there seem s to be a fair^^ ~ 
sized "lunatic fringe" that will lie ver be really convinced of 
Air Foree"objectivenes 3 aad forthrigh^eso ^ this eubj<cI; 

In any case,—I-hope that the book will be a huge success. 


Again, many thanks for sending it to me. Kindest 
personal regards; ^ ^ ' 



I Y * Addressee 
2 . DAD/C 








to JAN 19SI 


Colonel I*awtencd J. Tacjker 
Office of laformatioa 
Untied StalerAir Force 
VTaehlagten 25, d;“C, 


Dear Colonel Tacker: - ” ^ - - 

It wae_very_tliouslitful of you to send mo tiie InscrHjed 
copy of your new book da flying aaucers, I certainly agree 
with the ploue hope that pubUcatld^f IhlS will do 

much to clear up the confueida ahout UFO's. 1 read about 
half the book last nig ht and found it ex tr eoae ly Interesting ^d 

weU presented. UnfprtunMlly^J theM seems to be a fair 

sized "lunatic fringe" tharaU never be really convinced of- 
Air Force ©bjectiveness and forthrightuesa on this subject, 
lo any casej-rSd pe^that the book wiU b e a huge success^ 

Again, many thanks for sending It to mp.^Klndest 
personal reg^^sr 


OSI/OAlScStT^:lb (10 
DUJrihutwi: 

I ^ - Addressee 
2 - DAD/C 










Kf* fisbcrt ~ - - 

researchEdltor ■ 

A-5«rlcara InstfSita 
5T5 X«c:r^a .AveDc* 
tor^ ^,-n«.v. 

Dear }*< cj^gsw-r^..-.~ 

refore^ to^ar.a rfebrja>7^^iuej7 (Be. A 123 SC 5 - 3 T), pie*j» 
^ farllfeLdtotlAed - -- 

PiTlas Cfejacta iLaa beea.charged to th» Air Pore«.-— 


PV^fblllp G . Strong — 

?«^2Sslstaat Director 


Dletrlbutioa:.__ _ . . 

Orlg. i 1—pvd 

2 - PAD/C/sr- _ _._ 

2 • ASDX7^: ----- 

1-^-V Braacb__ . 

C6lM3^LckglS^( ^9lT| 











5 APRtSSI 


Kr. Rcibcrt J, JalMr 
I?es«arcJi Editor 
7ivi /j^ricfiTA Institute 
575 loKlrctea Avoua* 
ncr/ Tori ssrnrY; 

Dear tSr. Palaer; 


In reference,t o yo^jr 21 rebnmy.fl wy? (Ko. A123£<W-3T). olienao 
^ edvlMd that aU i^sioaalbtUty for.ito^tlfled^ 

Plains Objocto Ms tA«a-Cbar£S^to_ tot Air Pore*. 


>jbu^Iip Onstrcng” 
pWyTCsaisrteat Dlrsctw 


DlsVrl’btttloas.... .... . 

Orig.^& 1 - Fvd 

2 - DiAD/e/SI'- -.- - 

&:-7st~ ~~~~3z: ::z:zz: z:.::: 

1 js-W Branch___ . . 








-- 

Gvisjii ja^TSsurr.titi'f*#^—-.— “■ • 

i5» P« 

JJCAT >:?. ?Jt5rU»: 

T« ie**cri» Vo s’O-j«* -50T?5a« 

till Asiis!? «4 »iw 03-Mr r»«9:*!«» «"*». 

of W\>*** 

_.w. EeMf-sw Vrll3«3 u*t ^ 

•rttiii.-tilJjS imrsitior, «» i:a vMca v--»^ 

ii-’- »-<d ar*ei’?^vtlv ks3 oai/ ecn-fro w c<hx»Uco 
v^>;4 yrw* MO 

*^r_r%u Js'S sliw-Jr i.-.r-twj» M I^s - - 

- friV *^'■'.*1' Vni^KJifrSeii fa? »*^^u)rlt.y V<BKK19* »**w y^iP*! 

*» -ct ATs’lii’s'.o to ro* 

V^r tba tfiaasmc^ poitlco 

S'^S'ro'sai vajfficlel «aiisl«5tiax old soft tool 

VaWa arf*<!i r^VlirLOl pcouxlt?#' lu 
^ **». j V, '^vi-is.'Tio ail rfif tia lJ\fd?7ialloa c‘arroni<.y 

--SSi'"? OT ti< iWitc-. of „'rc--V ti;* ''■‘J'«'- 

« ^ ilu-r-lific iO.iwrj iio»Jl, « orR^trs* or . 

«ZSrrfrS'iS^iiS;i»« Ta£»«r. 0>5. Mr S'’”* 

^U', f^lio X«fv!«f.« r.!*lr!co. Offic* of IMor»u» 

Cor'rflfcOO 




i'5, P. c* 

PCijr #%r- ^itfUs: 

t, «.w^» u Tffw 30 *« j«ww 

^43^5'?: «^«« 

wth «i i» AC.HS7 <b 4 »l*v» tl» yo"® »'«» Jj 5S <a V^ 

fc^itUr of u?3>*J‘» 

Ht VeUwa VU% t^i Csa^ral lateUifisassa 1» 

S 542 =r 

*;"^: 4il “../i l'it''/s«-«-«<■■•« «pKt «f-«*.f4SJ^.._. 

<iU soft <«»1 

cV-4/4£;:\44Cw^4f<>"oU«r «>«*.» of . -. - 

,•{„.,.,valiO Rff«v M sso'ir^v^ Ja«Ji--«l-«j 

Sh"-‘'vt4? 44 t5 Kt-Jt l«cuo, la-wu f«r S«SO - 

w tU iiij*..--. of .'M-o IMstsrotlai t** fo>vJ.M»rort_ 

tf 4o ioicoiiiflc Ai«irtt7 foaiv «se!*a«;>3 0» 

^inifSSl=3"c:irvr,'k°-«rt^ S'!?. "oT. 


CopM From Nearly 
Illegible Orlainal 






l9 o^i^rasA^ for yc^rf lafcjrA^ls*. 

la rj&iSir', riiyl^s^/^a'fl ^li«? ^1» *'^*1^ 1» 1 ry«Vt»4 

SSSSSSsH^ 

Yif/ -tjuly T^*t 




- 

g, tciior, SO 
fr:^ 


Crl5* v» 1-^ 

2 > Cctertl Co^»*9i _ 
1 «r C«»jr*i 

1^ >P/^ . . _ . 

g - ASS/SI 


DMUS 0? I.E?r£ R 
U Jlftxch 1958 

Ik April 1958 

27 April 1958 

15 Hfty 1958 

• 20 llay 1958 . 


3 July 1558 


2 $ Jxjn« 19«1 


mx 

Davi^lson 

Ejmc/CIA 

Da^d'soo' 


n 

■ DCS_ 

liavldeoa 


David sea Exec/OA 


Mr Forca ....... 


SUSSTMCS, _ . _ 

Pe<ju«3t for the 
Secret Panel Deport. 

pQYldflon'o letter 
. referred to Air Force. 

Iiosirea Secret report 
for public dlsaceination. 
(Mr Force haa action.) 


« tte5forvarded ty 
ap^ to Air For ce 
ply^th PcJcnov^dgaent 
lette?^ “* 

Davldcoa, 


Coiogrearaaa 

KartU 


y VlWl r-COTOViegg::. 

er~ fro^^p^^o 

Answer to Davidsoa'e 
letters of 2?"April to - 
Air Force and CIA. 

Attcapts to clarify tbft 
purpose of vitbholdics 
certain Iru/oitiation for 
fectarity reasons. 

Ino ulres vbstber CIA is ^ _ 
carrylfig cartr&!y.-6iU^ical'.' 
Varfaro“lu erecting liFO 
etories._!_ 

Accases _CIA _of c reati ng. 

UFO furor aad misleenins 
peraoss bucIj as Pijcvr 
Keyhua.---- 


HOI8: In edditioa, ve have on file letters ftm Hr. Lavldsou to ^.a^ars of 

the 1953 Panel re<iv:e9tlng la essence ttelr auppcrtlns 00 tain ts 

inforentioa vhlcH wuld Ir^Ucato^ CM or ^ OCB in a 2904 type of 

thou^t control developing In Anerlca.'V 







23 APR jgsa 


MEMORANDUM 

UoU od_^ ^iAir^o Jf c « 

ATTENTION!-MaJo» CaSl ll» Hart# SAJTOI-JB 

SUDJ^'CTr"-Transmittal of Letl^r from- 

/ Vkomaa B. Scott , Jr, 


Eacloaad Ja tHo U«o» wd rac«i from thJl-fi4>jS«?y«r 


,:r. L^oxow^lXcd t o yoa abo^t o o tba t olcphogsjm^a copy 


/3^ 


©f the letter wMcli wa haw jiept to youi^^^^t Scog^ 




LgaU^g G. STRONG ^ 

Asslstiat Dlrector-z" 


Enel o 3 nr© »:_2:__^ 

Letter from Youna Mr, Scott 
Reply to Scot! dated 20 April 19o2 


Distributions _ 

2 - Addressee w /2 ends 

Z - DAD/C w/1 end_ _ 

2- AD CO/SI w/1 end 

2 - B>C/A3CD w/ 1 end^ _ 

C3l/Stei'i aapvnj rh/6S I ■^P'* 


/ 3 ^ 










2 3 m J932 


memorandum rOR: Keadquart^ra 

UnUod Statoi Air Forca 

ATTENTION: Majox Cwl Rr lJar:# SArOI-3B 

SUDJSCT:_Traflsrwittal of Leltar from 

/ Thoinas _D« Scott* J r •- 


Eaclosexi la tha UttoF^ racalved fi^m IK* obJeXW _ 
I->oao* ^ aUted to you about oa tba talephoa* b 
of the Ictlor wKUh young , Scott 

toULLP C. STRONG 
^^aputyAsslstaai Dlrecf 



Enclosure*: Z _ _ 

Letter from Youn:;: Mr, Scott ' 
Rftpl v to Scots vUtod 20 Agr U 


Distribution: 

Z » Addressee :w/2_eRcU 
E - DAD/Cl end 
z - ABCD/SI V7/ 1 CDCl 
z ^ B-C/A3CD;W1 Ciicl^ 
C5I/St3ifj^C'ii;^inTth/65j^j?0 Apr 625 





20 APR 1982 


Mr. 7hoaia»B. S^tt* Jr. ’ 

Co^7l • 

Lako View - 

South Caxolioa -.. . ... 

Dear JvirrScotti 

Thank you vory much for your loUtr deacriblng your 
elSAtlQg o£ suA object In the sky on 2“A^ll XS62. This Agancy 
Is inlereslad la ihsss eventstJi Q-spsvet , Jho Uoitsd StaUa- 


Air Fc?Tca U rssponsj^bla for tdeDilfyio g aH su ch objects la 
carrying out tbslr dflfaase.acUvitios.*_l^oJkoreforo bavs - _ 


for war dad your lettoT to the Air Fores for approprLats a^a. 

E^fc- 

ll? G, Strong 

__ cBistanl Uirecto: 



Dlstribudon:. _ 

Orig & 1 - addressee^ 


2-e-ABCD/SI 
2 - BV//ABG0/SI“ 
2 - DAD/C/SI 


OSliStalfGiCbi 


.pin; 


r.Tb/65^? 


|20 Apr 62) 


0: 










.lirE5l35S 

liEii2SAi<ljVI W F0Jtr“X»Il4Ua» BSrwMI Ut Sf^ai AcUvitU* 
SUSISCT: UaSi»aiifu4 Flytos 

S,!::s-SaS3.'CS:__/_- 


. 'l. cssmadsasaiy^otlh^ ^ _ ifl9Novops« 

i7^-C£id ^ asac-ii-sUa c<9Vf69pK 


> no ^igli ■ 

Ihsf 


coyJeapcaicacc 

;ra~bi'ib-9ocdd 115*0 ocrriij of? • •. 

■ "“^rio4. Tnerfl wc?o, howeve?, 

a Viclsity C-X ^ 

tod 2 ^ 19M* “ ^“ t“ 

^Alativa to :iLS iaciacal davlag th« evt^xdag of 19 ffovoM^wr, 
F-aC ■'iivs -wis e&l« to di^iio^tdsh lha ob;sct as a delta. 

• tbe su'st s£ a iat figbur, wpOTWd it Jis baviiJS 

esu^triiiiad Object. tipced U fco ia t 

Tb*’’^ ^rop^ittoo a tc^ie Uaci; la csc^ao U 3£0o t^nota. 


ho US: 

: 

ivlacb. 3- 


a.^ '* ' • 

• > • ^ f • prsBOauticBS* Analysts es 

!r^r — ^Dha ahjw a g-od t^acic li^ o*c«&» *£ iOO a.m. 
n::^f‘w'sS:4cuoaaoa. Yaa ^j«ct was flyUg & ceorae 
«u’uv^ to th{ rc'.aaes of 

sjz-Tiii 4t»3 . 










r>ijf*«l 03 f f^r Sp**l^ AcUvltU» 
SUi^JSXT: UadaalifUii 5‘Iyia3 0^354 

RldlTES^Car-:: ■ / 


Aiui«2un«s^9 X5‘ot>$5 


■ l. 55cUil»4<uuly.l.ott;->^ 

156^ «d »s«aw »sj«ito<S csSe.pcalMM Inais^^t «w v^, . 

. 

la th« viciaity oi <i4^_ ___ . ‘ -. 

fead 2d Hovt«iU4r S96-i. “ . - ^ ^ 

. ‘ ^ ta iacvdcat darU^ ih^ cyi.oiag oT W Mov^si^r, 

n'T'J-v-r f -ac cU-'/^as e&lc to di^tldgtxUU tha objsetA? .- 

«uV ;=d 4-3cl«^btt>r, r^^^od it bavins n«<k^ _ 

f r;* object, tirtcd ta fc« ia csc«« «i 

»-r--gai±:tTtbi 9 inad<tnt«f " ■■ . . _ - 

^ ~* ptTf*9^nt£txan. AjialysVa c£. 

!fni u^cii la ii?;css» o{ 30p ».^ 

ni^LT'—rxicaiioa—Ytw vM^^i was (lyias a c>>K>r»_ 

— ---" .- at a - cUUvs c5 










SUCJiC?; UmdCiiUfUd Oyjccl 


tit* ti2=5.9, . 

**^7AB uadcrgciilg fa^ov&loAUoa Ud£ pro^rasa «• --^ 
itsccv^ ttws us» ol & y»cur<*.U 3 <AaM3ro« 

. 3. la View «'15^*' ^Kaa ^dlpt oljaejvaiVoa, XI 

ia U«l tha 3o-c^o4 _Uy_OIoa 19 Noyoisy**r was pyobaviy a 

aolSa--5?lag flghSar cf a. ^ Issysa^ a oi^ aX Clean t ly higivstf cUmP 
p^ri'orcssftco Xnaa tip r^Cr^Tia^pO, 000 fapx aWaislc^^Usp, Ii»6^ 
va tip btfarraa^^ fr^cvidai* Xa Oaa aaaoeXaUa BP?xdappaa«ace> 

otia? .ppjacla rappirud casisg^^f^sioa lb » 2‘i Kovamiisar w«»Mi . 
appp^ JO bouoiOpali£i^^ajc?5it;iIIZZZ::r_^ 

Ap7£«ally» r^ioaUa topt liirLig;^ wPso fch^iaU-^^- 
I eurio^ this lisi* p«n >i, aaO it Is caacaXvabic that tho arisi 
is eiutailoa vovi^ Jiava aiiracUva Ur«at Ivr rccjpaaoiaaPa^* * 

Th*4 . |Lrak& Is-taas-i X2> a.ui. ifojs^ tho aaareirrf-^ - 

dur^ tr.a 19 Kr ij:ci!laA^'“woll”wie&ia'liC»CijraTao“ 

irs$:\hi5 a MiQ*2l'?«^5sr.a3*fs?5a«-<:a^^g\yr34cK^_____ 

I ■ Tbexa la 30 ft vidijac e * S 

.^aod «£>. iuggpst o?-dva:y^a^y-2jiG«41-?Pcoa^i3Wwiso activity cosod 


Atiac“ 


tof- 



A 


. fiy^ / 

_\- 

£>0NA Lo F. CHAMXi£itXA32^ j 
Trsalstaat Dirsebst*_ ^ 


SciCdUXic latolU^sac-a 




Cy I £1 i - Ad^I^^£3^o ^w/altach) 
Cy3i^^AD/S ^ - 

Cy a i - El^WSi , 

Cy 7 S;.S - AL D/ZiSO/SX .i V>'^ ’ 

OSl/lJcS/ADStWAGsayacl/bbZl (10 Fob 6b) 





■Krsctorj. raoto2ri5iW.G InteUi'ceaw Ceixter 
- :P.^«i»4-Tfl«tosi:^5^-‘of W0*8 -■ . - 

_ro=r PK-7r53rda^ i ^953> 

S.a3afer^^jecfc ■ ■ ■, ■ _ ^ ' 


i~ ^6^ Eftsioraadto h*9 ^.9<Sa—_• 

r©7ieved-thoroa|;i^*7^>iiia tliis Al-thenA - ■ • 

Applisd' Seleacy l^'^slcs sss;rj» respo aattiU L l ^yfor UFO's, 

I wasld^d ife A^^rg ^ate to rof^ tMa cg^-toJSia , : 

Air ?oree-vhi^ia"arlrajy ecs^ity resj^isibllity lies, 
pef .aee^^si^ fOf .. 

iikisraadus'to 

2. Your third ;r^^dpb”b^^ ea iateres tins cuestloa 
to vhich 1 ca cot at' »li cert?^ I havo tbe solutioa. 
KrTerttaless, for to:Pv<^^.a Jtr.. Fia^s pbotograobs 
datersiae core” at sat ® exper^ots, aiy .sugsastioos 


. y = 

^ c^r i- 


Sperhaps &s cRaa iaterestea in 
'rarzagr-a^Sw res#aa:ah. - 

yari seek advice froaL tba AD/O relativa 
: =r— cpproacia vitb vhidh. te Esay w?ll *. 


ragt s BCT scomcs,. 

Assistant Plr^ctor-ii^ 
Scientific IntelU^oce 











1 $ AUQ 15S5 


Coicuil Ccral^J 5.. 

Ct.U -:, Cc-.•.:•;»r.icy- •;s 1 ai iD1 v 131 on 

Ofrico oi* *_rT.ri^;: 

C£-pa:r t-.-.o*; or~tri^AI^royc5 : 

■i?a:.hias:-5n. C. 

Attoaticn: Sf-.rtjic -- — ^—-. : 


Csay C* loa i-i. soa i zi^. 



































q3>—— - _ 0 - 


12 JUL 1381 

JDeglalotivtJ Counsel 

AsaisUat Kx«t03fr SI 

l^sply to the Hocoroble Jo^ pa E« Kam 


1, In reBTonee to s uur 5 J uly re^j ue st^ a pro posed re^ to 
the Eraoreblo-Joseph SrEwrtJj is Btt«bed. ; 

2. _ Ae la laaieat§<l> vb beve received a nuabey of J«tt4«- 

frcD Kr«-I?^4sca on tio inject of Plying S^ew: oliSee. 1955^._. 

Ve basis itt-eviery csoe referrea tbssa lettefa toilli9.^Al3LPoTO«- 

for ate -reply- lefegguca 03 the? ere t^-Exe<aAt^^-S?at- 

ia sucb cotters. In eacb iastanca ve heytt aotlfied Kr. Eovldsoa 
of SaCb .CCii^iI^==Ez^=^:-:-~:^-=rr7z^~^=rr:^ 


3. Oar fllA sat iMa ftstte r exterslTr9_ap4_ sb<wl<i 

yoa hare any ecOm<Eal~q^UoDa, ve. to ploaged-to atte agt 
to easver tfcfeja.- -^-/O 


A-toibrsat; ^ ' 

Eepiy to ronoroble Josetli B. Kart* 


um¥f^ 

^Hcrtert Ssoyllle> Jr 










wuncaA 


Asaletant Wjeeior, SI 

to tJie EocotTOblfl Josep^i B. Karth 


1. In re 0 pon 5 « to your 5 r«^csat, & proposed reply to 
tJse E 53 or«l>lo Joseph S. pirth is attacoed. 

p. Aa la inaicatgd. va tave recslved a n^aaher of letteM 
froQ &._r^d9on_oa_thP.f^3ect of e^« 1950. 

>:^ have in every, ccoo. j^foircdj)^ yorce 

fitr tTnrcm-i&to reply iceJEsuch « cxo the ExeciAlvtS-Z^Mt— 
STwS^Uors. I^e-«^-insUnce « hHvo notified levld^ 
of sa«h ccticn. 


3. - Cw ills cn tiiis Eittw la ratJisr csteeslvo and ^’jofuld 
yon hav^'^ eddiU^£^"qvje9U» plcnsad to attaa]^ 

to nnswar tiuia. ^ ^ /O ^ 




i. v t-y r ' ■' ■ " "" ■ ■ :" ■- ■ ■; ‘ 

lepiy.to iioaornhle Josoxh B. Kaith 


1'13 







Asm 1961 


15* SCarWi 

VfeSilc^oa (i'jt lf» C. ' 

SssrSJr* Sartii:...------ -- 

In IC 5 KSSO iw ^ Jn?* Iz.r'Asj c<#«a»iflS «tAt«caU ca^ 

tiaCKf. Sortiaco Ua 1-9W Si«<dvoJ :j> ratSOT. cj.«wo<u^ 

vlt'i ecu ¥iw tv* Mr l«r«» 9iJi^ cariy o» 

eattdr of 'UrVs. 

ren0-5oa tcise.tjs t:r5t tl^ C«atrU T-ntaUisaM* la 

^tiUiSicic:; liir<jiC5.tica frca bia visicii pr^ 

ZTVia»2r,r *>-■*» Gerec^r i’i^rcrs* • • • lu*3^vw9 furtii^r 

^r^crtxVica-is Cvir;Wic«U in. t^a Cclcntli'lc Aivi&o^y 

i? Iv53r0^«it). w. 

tirtls.^ «»S-.^aiua'^Jfiaisr^TBa ^ 

S^;Sr> «vu - 

f5’. tva- %.,•!;;> Ui5.t -;T:o c«;?iswa fcifisal, rejort rJT.tiry r?*r*l 

<3 to t;» lifsr/iF^^X poblic for Ui9triv<iaca_«r- 

roTa^ report or.U tio vcofalclM. cc^ai>lcr«at^<U^c<rt _fc<al. 

Vito i5t)‘o b^it jM ot^er ta^a o? - ;- 

^l^^l^Ui^:^o v-bicO aTfoct tbo MUowa 

•• reiser wsr; -vn^rrera'U i<.Ci;V\3j Jw V'-la four ^ocfS ^-Ur^ 
wlu: •' --J VO Vr.-r^x^i-'wn aU cf iflfort«Uca cvrmtly 

S cvb:ccvor-i^,ii^«*.i^^ r^;p«pt _„ _ 
^ifT.uric ;^vi«ary Vciial/ ca crKt'WW 0? 

*^iS«r, fitl'ilc iDi'oitiatioti J'ivioloo, 0fflc3> of liaon^tloo 

SKTvicoa 






^.i9ls^Miia3 ctAtcrcsts tMs rcj-r^rt In C«jA«.ta J^jp^clVe 

r-e-^:t C'f UuK€utifi«C ’/lYltiS «>jsrt«\ c::d €3fy3M^^<fty 
^ cf TM wj-TTt -.TZS cia^olfud. A wyy 9* tva l9V«ar 

l3 cpiCJwsra foy 5-ow iurofiAtlca. 

Ifl C-^MV, Hr. rsvi'^.s^.*0 iMUef tJiet tiii9 Mewy 
in T^-5? '‘Jiyls^j’ i&yfisr lM\s?iV'_^>4 i? VaiP? 

p5jci5J^5J.ccl vai‘fMa la «atl:-eli- lafojaiisC. lUs liJiSiwUw ^_t 
Cl> la }^rtyjtna lA Iea%iLttd tfccg to toAtcvo ia tlyl^ _ 

vith i->4S Air inwats^iaue, ta 1753# 

c*=««rit.y ttto tt-^a S^revslast gl glaip i^^^y rt»ar5» - 

MD net r«tlcl:^iU>a “ 

CslA fcca rsfe*^ all“C3?ra9?xiw««» to t*vj U# S. rdr.royc^t.. , 

Vc^ta^ jwwf 


j^ov/iSHjaiJlousir? 

flftc Aral toaft»9X 


Ssi*in*arfea: _ 

1. Utter, &' -Jena 

frea U-ia7lila» 

£» iAzi^ej ifj IW 155 ^» 

jijkjor faaissr- 

3, Utt«r, 21 ^!ay 195^ “ 


JlUtriViticai 

cns. a 1 - 


g~ii~G ener33. Cg^g^se I_ 

1 » Ijvspeator Ceogral" 


/■S../5D/2I 
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2 6. JAN:T965 

TCll : ti rector d t Centrr.I Iv.11Jr,onco 
ntiXjrc^: LvAlu.ttlftu of UrO*ft _ 


1. TciQ s:o=xjr:ia't*-a ia I'or your l*iforcatlOB in rc^SfOBSO 

to yovr-rocioc.ikt . , . ,. ■ . . 

2. Ac:. yoii-i-sca,:_tL2fa_hiiJbcoa_^.i‘C<eut r.tiato o£ * 
p^rtts of Ui'O’s <vsx‘--;3.tl?it>U .cVv-«:t»). In.m'^^.G-iCis.v 
cicely V'«^3-’ci5:C'«tl yrc rcv;3rti:i''t^orIn-r the p-jp-t IS tsontJa:.. - . 

iliico: 11>5 “Jitly - 1 tv>^" 11 iiyr/lo, Gr* 11 f itiUisi&t 1 tx .‘ • 
rhich V55 as rircrfvXtj tho CTO’s; ‘ 

reportocly f-cs;o<:-tfttoo i-it2;-t«o GeiUhi IttuivitxiY?; in April.. j 

11 o4 '5hici -prcbib 1 r td f f4.orc♦« oaj>•;in" s*?x}ai’4-^* 

rci Icct ion • “s-ntlf t he r :.t *w?:oi\t, lir.ry J sect * i cci'S 5r. t_ in i: 

s:K‘<i^^z^r IvCx, _iu T h ii- U tvo oh Joe t.i? s«iO a p‘5.> redt ly t rftokdO -. 
by TTziC^r^ b*vit lasor.f?:-*.t-/ot» ui ;;tho ei.rhttaf ^to .: , • 

SXilicric.vlcnl»2-rAt.^_:.Ctr? . rvalUhtt on of j rnd ' . 

ether report re p1jorj7*^co.-%-1^3VC nla rfo evXt’crco t>J>t ITO’a cro . 
of i'csivxs'ii ori^in“or“aror“e“ioreat to tuo security of the /_• 
Dsltoc i-'vJlts^s-^-:—^-—.' .. . ' ■'. ‘ * ' . 

S, Tst$ Oj'f Jed of re left title Int cl I iyj:nc<*/lD Cv-.T re n 1 torti 
of IVO^ar -5at;-t’Je-of fic Je I Air I'orco inyedtsv'-- 

tioa y 27,c KOv^zvTii /jtr 7orci^ cor.clT;^lorjj, 

etich—iisf ii«cl?-3cirtcvi :\r;: rvvllsbh? to rrc;i\'ntitic invent 
idra. Of ocs^d UO reperta !lrvct5lS“:\rc=s eurir-i culy- 

C;X Clr-i'sce co ax'© mill, 

jpceiiicu, atiaoliiS aj-'j ibc oii’lclal Air i'Oi'ce for 

Xho tlwO periou lx:3^-lv-‘X_hy_yrnr _rEVi for Jtv4 by nonta. 






2 6 JAN 1365 


rOR: lirile tor of Ccrttrr.l Iat^lUr,ORCO 


£vftlv.^tiou of . 


1, ll:i3 KitSTWiririCriri 1& for yonr Icforcatlots io rctspo^^SO 
to yctir rcrjuc.^t, • ' , 


2, you Krc«?, _t!:=7ro_ii;a-i_Vcon_ ?i _ roooui nrjotoo*- vo^ ’ -' 

p^rla of Ul'O'o <vsir:.jntl2iu0 flyi'i-t oVJocts) iu GOO.la* 

ciiioli? irro ^ysct^iie^inrrxi^ XQ 

Xb^ Ji.ty ^.r.Tuvri-lc, Cfiliforrita, lccl<!5at lr» -' 
rhfcii ii;u l,i>^ vas U.vcr l'J?i;lixl^; f.n rlr*:r?t.fti tho C70*ii 
reportedly cr£<v;l.atcsi tiiV tso CcrJLr.i tstiutina: lu April : 

It ^hica pre-feebi y VM-rc t;uo to fr? t;» cci.:Jinr; _.] 

ref loot ton; c-od OiO P: t U>:oAt, J^fry IssaiJ, icci^^^r. t in _. .. - ;.*' 

Iji>c:«.'>sr iiv-Tlvica tT.-o oTyJoct'i trrvdsoJ • 

fc 7 rrdsr, liter Fn-lyolS ut »:rihut5iV tr.o sirhtiuc? to 

other rc-por £ •*» d pl<erj?rc ns r»i 7 vn 1 -3 no ev i t'cr.c e t hr t v70 ’ 3 cro -.. 
or ortgiR^or aye^a-turoat to tiio cecurtty of :tUe ' 

Cnitec Citita^,---.-.^.-.-.^:^-:^::-:-■.•! •, - 


S» T&e cf f i c ? of “renters title I t.t ol 1 y nce/t D-CfS-re al toro- 
ji^porte of :Mr-V07C<f lavestiv-* 

tiop. reperta?^»r.o coT;f.vro vith tU^.fstr^J’orco eoneVistow, ■ .' 

Bticb ft'irp »:ueirtsjrtric^i P.jri*-zvyi litblu to noiontiC ic iitveftt Iztt- 
to?.*» Cf &c:to r.}»-:orts xi>vo:ii ir.:v^evt^uri!7t r/a*i, culy 

_U% aro cl fit* acU ac s;i;iv‘c \t 'merjm I riVv, i :tic gtlo{> 3 - giro -ftUll_- 
poiviicu* atixcliiiC-^^roHbo-titficlal Air for . 

Xh£> tifco porioa 1^ : 


rS^ATj: F. ci;Ar::srj>aiE/ TJZ 

t:: ft t I i r«e tor 

Scleatixio lotolllr.enco 
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STATI^TICG rOH 15G1 


(Coitpllcti 8 J.m OJ) : 


Astrvf'OSLlcil 

Alrcriitt 

Uillcoa 

IsculfielcAt JOata 
ether 
Sfttclllta 
IbUcat tiled 
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/ROM : Chief, I 


subject; Kation fil Investisat i on Corra lttee on (iflCAp) 


1- This conftrms ^KSifcl^fR^l^conver satlon 19 J&nuary 
19C5, at vhich t use various s arapl e's~^d f ep^ r» on UFO sigiitlngs 
procured froa KICAP vere given to for transmittal 

to OSI. The Infornation vas d esired by OSI-to assi st them in 
the preparation of a ■parer for UFO»s. 

2. In accor&mce withrequest, we net on 
19 Jer.uary 1965-with Mr. Richard Herris Hall, Acting Director 
of HICAP. ITiough Major-William Kehoe, founder of HICAP, is 
Still listed.as.Director of the^fpSisltidn7 we gather, that 
he is present, on-the-premise5-atTl?36'"Connecticut Avenue, H. y., 
only infrequently, 

3* Th^ncsatCTlsrTrKibK; vss^giveh to us"" on loan .by., Mr. Hall 
is representative of the type'Of 'lhforMti^’available at NICAp. 

Their past and present .eorrespoaderice from all over the US rela¬ 
tive to UPO sightings is voluminous. They have slack-^er-lodsj- 

as was the case in Deceaiher 1^^ thus there were no "Investigatoiis" 

reports iigT»edlatel y- evsilsbl ^e for the month o f Deceaber. HICAP-^ 

has active Comiaittees^scsttered throughout the US. Investigators 
active with these coESuittees-csVl-upon the sources of reported 
UFO sightings to obtain first hand,' eye witness accounts of the 

sightings. A p rin ted fona. prepa red b y the Air Force for HICAP*s -.- 

use, is utilized during the interv^iev, end sybsdtted to KICAP 

headquarters along vith^tha-source-is^eyeiwirnecs account.es told. 

to the investigator. It was our understanding that copies of these 
reports go directly to varicus Air Force bases. Tliere apparently 
is a strong feeling on the part of luCA? officials, l.e., Kehoe 
and Kail, that the Air Force tends to do-wngrade the importance 
of UFU si;;:.cin3s because-they (the Air-Force)-does not care to 
have too much r^ade of the sightings by the US press. We were 
told hy Mr. Hall-that there have been Instances where the Air 
Force has atten^ted to intimidate witnesses and get them to sign 
false statei;ents relative to UFO sightings. 


-jl) 








k, ri\Q JMSt recent UFO sighting of concidcrable iniere&t 
to laCAP v£S the series of pich-ups of UTO’s on * 

the patment Naval Air Station oetvecn and 1530 on 19 
J>eceir-ber 19^- This incloent vas report,cd in the press 
single slghtinB, a UFO approaching Patuxent et speeds 
Miles per hoyr. The Air Force a day or so later stated in th-> 
p-ress that the blip vas caused by faulty radar equipment. 

Actually, according toHclli-vho talkca vith an unidentified 
person close to the situation, there vere three separate sighy- 

Two UFO's about 10 miles epart, southeest of Patuxent, 
approaching at:a high rote of spesd, disappeared from the 

(br^A^singlc UFO picked up 39 miles southeast of Patuxent, 
altitude estimated somewhere between three tliousena and 2> 
thousand feet—apDroachins-base-at-estiisoted speed of six 

thousand miles- per hour. UPO lo st from screen, about,IQ. Mlfs 

(c)' A single Ur'D-cight-miles northeast of Patuxent, epP^^^ch- 
ing at high rate ofiSpeed, ,cado.,;l^°-turn, and dropped o.f 

The ySL-ari^^etlon Agency. (FAA) station et ^alisbury, y^d^d>_ 
vas ccn..acted to determine if any reported UPO s; a rad*o opeijtor 
had receivoi a jaessage froo a US Cosst"Guard ship reporting^ Yisual 
objects sighted” in-some locale at approximately the same time - 
■~oT^'. Kell did give us the name of on^ of the ra^r operators 
at Patuxent'-a Chief Pir^erton. .. 

5. There vas artother UFO sighting 5:erx>rted in the area by 
the Washin^yon Post vithin the last week or 10 days. Several 
men watching from the windows of the old l>anitions Buildi-ng o.n 
Constit\:tion Avenue watched several UFO's on the horizon trave..inG 
at high --ates of speed. . They have promised to fill out KICAP s 
sighting questionn'eire, which Kail says:we ere welcome to see vr.en - 
available. 

6. i nfnr^edTu^'that 'she' is requesting a security 
rlaarfence”prea 1 c stdd dpoh: bio5i-&phic information pro¬ 
vided by 







2 0 JUL \m 


llIS(0Ri\N3lAI FOJlj 
SUBJLCT: 

RSffaDiCS: 


Chief, Defeosivc Syeteos Dlvlsion/OSX 
AirForcelRcquegt to Declassify an CSX 

Paper__oa ViP*s 

C1A/03I ’'Rep^t~of“the^ Scientific Panel _ 
on Uni^eatifled.Plying Objects" dated 
Febr u a ry.J 953 _ 


1, Itrsi Sara BT“Hanti of the O ffice of Xafoni^oo, 

Office of the Secretar7rofI th'e :iAt_r Force, visitod^^^t. P.« _. \ . 

B, Stovenso^Dn i9_Juiy_ 1533_to -discuss an AirzPorS^re- . * 

quest to d^Iassifjr the/ref ere need report I 

2, Krcr“Hunt indicated that this request was trig^ 

gered by the 12 "CDS-R eports^ progr atio Dr. H. P. -..t'''' 

Robertson, Chairraaa of the panel, was on the show and rc4:“^ 
portedly r.ade sufficient^nreferencos to CIA involveMent in 'y'' J'’.- 
UFO aaalysis to cause a press reactioo, v ‘ ' 


3* A re v 1 ew~of the~ dy c u eieats supplled by Mrs, Hunt™ — 
shewed ths F3ii 1 Stro n^ iad approved s sin11 ar” AIr ^ -7 

Force re5uefe^rTlDcconber37, This resulted in a san- 
Itlced version of the original coDSultants* report, This 
report presented r^ost of the^cohclusloas but it did not 
refer to the orlginal^Scetlng^lhutes, case histories, or 
indicate CIA Involvervont, j^lr^Ualdfi^hjs 031 copies 
of the reports and correspondence). 


"-f9^ 


4, Although the Air, Force request now in OSI does 
not request additional declassification,. Mrs. Hunt ex¬ 
pressed the view that this v/as intended. _ Itrs, Hunt said 
that the Air Force is noV»/trying to declassify all U.S, 
Oovernneat work on U?0*3, 

5, Inas!i^uch as my review of the original naterial 

sUoT;Gd that f leant doloticss v/ould bo required for 

further declassification, I suggested that !Slrs, Hunt ask 
the Air Force originator to submit a second request, if 
they wanted declassification of additional material from 






jj 0 JUU )966 


MElOrv/OfDUa KOR: Chief, Defensive Systems Dlvlslou/OSI 

SUBJLCT: Air Force Request to Declassify as OSI 

Paper on Ui’0*s 

REFERESCS: CIA/OSI ’'Report Of the Scientific Panel 

on Unidentified.Plying Objects" dated 
February 1953 r 


1, Krs;-Sara D7“Huhty^f the Office of lafo^atico. 
Office of the Secretary of the Air Forco, vislte<r^» P, 
B. Stovensoi^n 19 July IGOS to Jlscuss-an “Air For^T re¬ 
quest to de^asslfy the referenced report* 


2, liTS, Hunt indicated that this “request yas trl^ ^ ■>#’ 

gered by the 12 ya 7 _."CiiS Dr. H. P._ 

Robertson, Chairman of the panelon th^^ show^a^'ro^^r—* , 
porteely nade sufficient references to CIA involvement In - 
UFO analysis to cause a press reaction, ~ : 



3, A re vlewrof~th~i^do cueents supplied by H rsV .Hunt 

shewed thst* )?rr ;^ P)i i 1 - Stro g^ iad approved a sirailarlL^lE. __ .. 

Force requen_Decenber:^/37., I’hls resulted ia-a.san- — 

itlsGd versioo-of the orl8,lnal_cODSultants.V report7 ~v: This _ ;_ 

report pre3ectcd jp05t“of-the coheliiisioas butTit did not . 

refer to the original neetlt^ minutes, case histories, or ^ r? 

indicate CIA involWHbht ,- W JLaldv^lgAnas 031 co pl^^ , .. 

of the reports and correspomJeace), 


4, Although the AirrForcerrequest now in OSI does. _ . ‘ 

not request addttioaalt_declassifi<^tion7 Hunt ^-.-'- 

pressed the view that this was intended, MrsT-JIunt said . . . 

that the Air-?orce^ls“nov/tryiog to declassify all U.S,_ L... 

Coveraneat work on U70*s, ... , 


5, Inasmuch as m y review of the orl gihalpaterlaX 
5 Uo“ed that ic.'sr.t“deloticrtS would .be A*e.iuirod for"’ 

further declasGlf icatton, I“sug 30 sted“th^^t“^rs, Hunt “ask 
the Air Fox'co origlnator_to_submit:ia_6ec_ohd request, if 
they wanted doclasstficatlon“of additlo^nal material from 
the minutes and case histbx'le3,_ _Tir 





SUDJCCT; Air Force Roquest_to Declassify an OSI Paper on 


6, Jlrs, nant said hat a more, speeifie request would 
be sent to us in the near future. 


.. 4.4,^,*, loomlsllsjjoldiug the recent Alr_Force request 
until ihrsT^Kuot contacts_u 3 . 


Distribution:;_ 

Orlg k 1 **-Ad<lro3se9_ 

2 —DD/C3I 
2 --AC103/DSD/OSI 


<^^^VXD B.: STE^JEHSO^^ 


OSI/DSD/ACilB'^Sto-vensb^sj!n/7$2^ (20 July 66) 





ItTltQRAXDUM FOn RECORD ; " ; ‘ . 

SUBJECT; Air Force Request to Declassify CIA ^ 

UFQ R ^ort ~ . 

REFERENCE; Memo for Oi^ief, DSD/OSir“<3ated 20“July:66 17. 17.: 

1, Uj*s^ Sara” Hunr^f Air Force OffICe-Of-laforma- ... .... :. _ 

tlon phoned onrlOlAugust to determine the status of our 
response to_thelr._re.quest, ___ _ 

2. Upon-instructiona^mnft^, Walter,Ma.ek^I__told - 

her that the deoiassifl ed r o poi^y^s be i ng rety^ , 

wou 1 d be f diva rd e d. soo n.' M i ss ’ Hunt's rest mi nt was adtnir** - 

able. She- pressed gentVy~fQr a more spe clflc response,. 

which was not_forthcooiogj__ 

3» i!ts 3 ~Hu nt concluded by saying t hat Mr. John Lear d, 
a newsman, had an article on UFO’s"liTlast week's ^atur^_ _.; . 
Review. She stated that;they wanted to show the new ver- 
sion to him as soon as it was declassified. 



^3 








12 AU819a«5 


MEMO.'UMJUM FOn KECORD; 

SUBJECT; Air Force Request to Declassify CIA 
UFO Report 

REFERE^’CE: Memo for Chief, DSD/OSir“dated 20 July 66 


1. Ill;*®/ Sara Hunt of Air Force Office of Informa¬ 
tion phoned on 10 August to determine the status of our 
response to_their_r_e_quest, . . 


>I told 
_and 




2, Upon instructions froin^. Walter Mackey 
her . that the-declassifie d ro p otV^g3~be ins rctypa^ ..^ 
voMld be forwarded soon. Miss Hunt's restraint was adm^- 
able. She pressed gently for a more specific-response, 
which was not forthcoming. 


3. Miss Hun t concluded by saying th ^t Mr._i^hnjL^rd,_ 
a newsman, had an article-oa=UFO*^ih last week's Satur^_ 
Review. She stated that .they wanted to show the new ver¬ 
sion to Him as soon as it was declassified,- 


LD. B, STEVENSON 


Distribution: _ . „ 

Orig & 1 - ACMB/BS,D /QSI- 
2^D3D/0SI 

03I/D3P/AC^S^3Steve nsbt^ bjin/762l^ 


(11 Aug 68) 


^3 


fi3 










lIEMORAJiDUJJ FOR RECORD: 

SUBJECT; Air Forcc Rcquest to DsclasslfyrClA inro Report 

REFERKtCB; 1. Ucno to CS/DGD dated .20 July J9C6 

2. l!ceo-f or "Record .dated 12 Aug ust 1 986 - 


1. llrs. Sara Hunt of tho AIrTorco Office of Ictfoima- 
tion called the understs^ed t??ice on 16 August and oneo.on _ _ 
IS August. 


2. The first tice sHF^csliTd if our res bonse had.cot-- 

ton out and I told her it had. She requested the phoaeinus?*:-zi:i 
ber of t ^ of f icc ros oo:** it l^f.or_.i ssu ihgZthe^rj^ly iabd -1 
gave herf* .. .. 

ys^' _ 

3, The second time iIrsfrBuat_calle_d:she Ivapted.to 

Icnon the extent of the"cclotioa^s^Jf any, I told hor_that, - 

at least*, referecco“tof::CIATft^di:i!ainos_o?_CrA_eenioyec3 were 

rcriovecl, and that 1" hTd heard tbat ^ some atfditional _ sanitiz*^_ 

Ing prcbahly was done in the processin g o f the reply. 


; - - - 

4, The call-was to state that Air Force had 

received our reepooso,- and to osk“for“tho return of their 
copy of " the CIA report which-had been Xorjarded to us.witU 
the request for decla^ificatioul— 


Distribution: 

Oris ^ 1 “ AC'S/eOD/OSI 
1 - D39/0SI 
1 - EO/OSI 



OSI/DSD/ACl3%EStevcnson:sJiQ/762^ (23 Aug C5) 

>—- - 







MQiOnANDU}-! FOa REOOilD: , _ • 

SUBJECT: Air Forces Request to Dsclassily Cl A UFO Report 

REFERENCE; 1, Uc5io to Cb/DGD dated ,20 July i?G5 

2. Kceo for Record doted 12 Augrust 1066 


1, llrs. Sara Eunt ofth^Air Force Office of lofonna- 
tlon called the underslsced tT?ice oa 16 Aaguot aad once on 
18 August, 


2, The first tiae she ashed if our response had got¬ 
ten out and I told lior It hadi —She requested the phoae nuia- 
bar of t^office rooooasiblc for issuing the re ply aad 1_ 
gave Uci^ ' nuaher^- 


Sk Tiie second ties ilrs, Hunt called she vaa ted to- 
Rnow tho extent of the cclotloas, if an y, I joltT hor-that^ - 
at least, rcforcccc to CIA and caKCS-Of^CIA-Conloyces were 
rcKoved, end that 1-had-heard-that somo additional sanltlz-_ 
Ins prctably was done in tho^ uroce sslrig -of - the rep ly^ -- — 

The csll-wasr-to st ate that Air, Force.had 

and to ask“fd?^ho return of thoirr 


d. 

received our 


rocpOQSO, 


copy of the CIA repor_t:which had fceeaf^ us.with- 

tho request for doclassification.- : . 
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OSI/DSD/ACss^Stevcnson; s,1 ia/y62^ (23 Au, ^ GG) 
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IS C) _ 

cu.rrttty Mn-iir; r.ta.5* i|.r.i-«r ^ »«*>■ s 

D«c«^«r 19tH 196^>«1 s«« 3?15 . *..^'?^ ^* *. . - ' 

Initial ilgJiUnfi 2 oTiJfCti 10 mll«l Pa%vx«p\ SatiJ. Air S^vtloa tnralir 

:;r.ro?s^c...; 4 '^i.. p.r ^.r. i;..= 

10 all«» O'!* Of Pi^uxtat. 

jni «»«««• '>”« 

•Igbtlog* of -UIOi.-. — .. - -* ■ ^ ^ 

»*..4 L r.4*r v.« a.u, .wtsivot V^*. ••>!«*«? jsa 3000 *0 

25000 f*it 





















































































































Ketnoranduia for the D/CI 

subject! Mr. Parrt ll«<l ««t to CIA-tetcrtri. «o U»ia«tlH.4 

Flyluc; O^^d ects (UTO) > _ • 

1. Eia foUowlns-.U a p ertUeat . 

subject carter.— ----— 

2. In MS 03i:]coa vga g4~a .~p^-ael of ~scleatists to consider reports 

on unldentt,-ied fl^ng Obj ects and to e dviWW-op-the. 

to natlonallssfiaEityi.-Tbls resulted In a report elasslfi ed "secret. ”- 

,3, In 1957 fdU^ns soae pul'Ucity on CIA in^olyeagctjnj ffie UK> 
proWea, the USAT -req uested-and ottained ^ n-ancla^ sslfled version of the 
conclusions of the 1953-repon-- ©at versloQ avoided^^^^^^ CIA__ _ 

iavolveaent"''(See-attach3ent- a) - 

4. C>.Mp3?.n 


A 4 . ly.-g.- P7~ Rober ts osj. the Ch^^n of -^^ 

to have 

^ \ he- ve re f iv^d to thQLCI Ar s? oosored^sael~OP^i?^ 

5. On 12 July:i9^ 


I'v/pM'^an Oil IS/Hiy 15^ 


5 . On 12 July:i9^ .'^d.A5'- requested declissifleation of the. 1953 
report'. ■ ctt;-.ch.:io.it U) . mor pulUclty vas jjlven as justification for 

dovn^radin^. 

. 6 . inss'"™* « s. s^Si-od v3r=;.Qn of the 1 S 53 report hod hert 
reloesed to the Air Force in 195?. ve re^rested elerlflcatlon in e 
ceetlns t-ia cn Mr Force teppeeentrtlve on 19 duly. (See rttcchnent C) 
Darins this ceetias the Air Force representative shoved us a USAF copy of 
the 1953 report. It was stanped unclassified, Indicating that the 
Classification had teen changed someUme prior to 19 J’^ly. 

recuest dated 27 July vas prepared hy USAF. (See • 







Kentdranduia for the D/CI 

subject, Air Forc. to Doolostify CIA ItetTlI 00 Uoldooun.4 

FlylnG • 

1. •Zha ^oUowliifi is a brief review of eveate pertiaeat to the 
subject satter. 

2. In 1953 OSlTCOrtYened a ps^el of scientists to consider reports , 

<m unldeatlfled FlylM objtcts uid to >d7l«« us 09 ths jotsotlsl thrsit . 
to nitlOQUl seourtty.-- Thli resultsd lo,a .resort clMSltied ”$s«ret.“ 

, 3 . In 1957 foUoirtn* soM-julJllcltr'oa-ClA involveadat-ta.tSs.WO 

proWso, the USA? M®is8led.-and outlined an unclsislfisd version of. tie 
oonolustone of tte 1953 ^«i*rt;-- 1 SilVw.lon;a^^^ - . 

involveaeat. (See atta^sot-A)-... tttt 

4 . 2. TP.“ Bobertso3/^.-^c-^_^^5|a -Of 

■.0 hive iseyid r IjX/ lSM cj/io 

have refL^d ^t^e-CIA-sp on803gad:ip.^gVLOd ^ 

5. Oa 12 Jvly: ^c^^TKAJ'-c^ a^Et^ested decla ssi f teat i on of ::: 

resort, (d'.o itt;,etao.-.t Br^?rlo£-}uhUclf/ •.■« iilven_iir3ustlflcnU.on-for 


do'/acradinu. 

. S. in^is^bKh-ts-A-scjiitltod.viroion of the l953^sport-lia4 bTeh— 

released to the Fd?eeiini-i957,^ ve 

oeetlnj vdti in Air.Foroe rcpreMnti^oa Ij(See_aUi=hoent 0) 
Dorlni: this ceetlns the :Alr:Fo-r=e^epresentitlvo us a U3Ar^.= 

the 195! report. It Wetai^ed bftclassifU^^ indlcatlns that the 
Classificatioa had been chanse4 sw^®tia^^lor to 19 J’-^ly* 

y/A iJcw re<iuc5t dated 27 J«ly (Se« • 

attachaent P) - - - - -« _ n 


( 








8. On 10 Aujsyst. We Mr Kwce I’epresentativc called to ask a^ut 
the status of our roiJly. iSie stated that Itr. John Lear^/, a newsraan, had 
imTsUshed an crtlcle on UFO’s in tho Saturday Revlev, (Seo attachaient 

paragraph 3) This vas the first Indication during We recent Interchacfees 
that We USA? “wanted to release■ the cor^leW CIA^eport to We p uhXlC« -^— 

9. On 15 August.C l deel csslfle d^^lon of We complete.1953 report 


was for.-ard*d to the Air Fdr«,“ (See attachaent T)_ _ . _ 

10. Prior to tlSAP-receln t of We O Sl^pl^W^ Air Fow.e .c.med 
twice on 16 Aug ust to deter ^ ne the s ta tus of our reaponse:«_oi_t<>_ as* . 


Wa extent of- We saaltlsln j^'. : : - - • ; 

11. They_fis^ed-:^MQ:oal.lA.M©i»^J^re9f^^^^ return of We l^AP . . 

cony of the ciA~regor t^hiW~h&d V^h ^t to us forisanitltlDg.^(See- 

attaWxeat o) .“' 
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I4U45Z APR 76 SlAff 


CITE OCD/ 

TO I PRIOftITV DCD/HEADQUARTERS, 

Ami 

FROM!. DCD/j 

SUBJECT! CASE“^^^- UFO RESEARCH 

REF (A> I DCD/7<EADQUARTERS 14596 ■ ■■ 

(?)l ^F0ftH 6)0 DATED 9 APRIL 1976, UFO STUDY, 

1. SOURCE‘S FULL NAME 
HE IS EMPLOYED - 



2. REFERENT BTWtTERIAL“Ci:ASSIFIED::CT)NFlDENTIAL AI“HIS~ 
REQUEST, SOURCE SEEKSIGUIDANCE FR0M: C1 A- UFO EXPER TS ASITO 
MATERIAL IN HjtS REPORT that SHOl(LO^RE0ATOtAtnTTEy,rr^ 




/.rriiovii) VJ 






















DPAi^ 

5 lioyer.'ior 1074 


Mr. Drad C, Snarks____,_ 

2650 HastG-Str03t, 805G * 

Berkeley, California 
94720' 

Dear ^r. Sparks: - 

In response to your letter of^2I=^Octobar. 1974,. a . . 
copy of the rainutos oC^fche K Deceabsr 1952 meeting of 
the Intelligonc3_Advisory:^Cpre.ni.ttee ^relating to the .. 
discusslon:of fi^^>~?lying Objects" is enclosed*.... 

rollcr/ing this ^ csefclng selected scientists reviewed and 
appraisad^the available .ovidaj'.coTOn: the scbject^z:iA^=^':^^*-::; _ 
copy of report of this review,—titledi^Report_on..— 

'I7niden11 fitrdrFIying_0b.lects" , Idat edT17 JJanuary 1S5 3. is. ' _ __ .. 
enclosed r " Irr vieVr“ 0 “f—thcr-coaclusion of the Panel that 
the evidence presented on—unidentified flying objects “ 
shov;ed no indication thafc“thosp phanomona constituto a__v. 
direct physical throat tonatiohalsecurity, no National 
Security Couneil^rntslligence:_Dlrcotive. (KSCIO) was drafted* 

-■ I trust-this rate rial t.atis£ies your request, 

• . Sincerely, 


Bruco A, Lowe- 

• ' Executive Secretary 


Enclosures 
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£uij}:a: 


Ucpiit/ t;ivcctor Cor 


U. S. Mr Force O:;.ciocl vAt!i Urivcreily of 
ColoriWo to il'jiort oa the. UirO nituatiou __ 


1 Tcrort'id to yoo tiyrin'; ovr 

t!:o prcjvct at tr;o University orCulowvo. 
t.rlx «i. tl.c 

a U'.« cf in/ol.ul v.»= 

v>i.;ht <et eci-tMii tu'.ur.ic;U .'iwViue^ r..-.i • rr r^i-o «.o v .'iy- 

cn^i ej5ierncrv:;t> of niK-JO 5;lo i^.oVoS. J’Jr' ii 

Jitt2c vorK arte y.o cCvt'iiUviftC of_‘'»:J;- irtmii-iV vii^'rcv 

,:5;;us-ui;i;;h .i..t i>c or merv^t.- 

5. it is Yc^Ate^tcd_by fovch/cri t}g>vyr=.»in 

permuted : 

i.c... 5 ito^=ctty cf pi..os. Vooso 

sciccitista is’.cltA-c: 


Ur, 1*1,“ U, OjjtCcn 
irr. rett'rt leva 
Uri ttv.i it' iSiniiit’crs 
IT, V.illia. Tr-lco 
It. .fcItn.UolA^j-tn 


Uflivcjsity Colorado 


IX Id rector of AH^fiT 
ilx I ivrtvtr of t’ie /iatifTial ,-t;: 
of SOiot.C'i'3 


Tiicso p>:r3o*jwJ. oro ell clcriTCtl for ftt.lcast b?;\l;_Sccrec. 


Jl 






SUIWiiCT: U. Air rcrte Contract wUIitho University of Colorado. 
to i^epor: oa tlio Ult) situation 


4. I enn r.ccff'iiTOXi atc tM s US/M- request l.-ut before: iloijij* so .I kcjIU 

1 i>,o yujr nr>|vrovj I. I I iaWfoIvJ lilAI* re ni vsenta tives that, Kean • wvu- no 
part in urituis vlntcvcr thoy hii:ht“coscJi!'io on this Uro rJicnowur tut 
tlvst i nij'hc lx; able-to technically aixl thereby aJ'l to tne 

^ovonneiit's cost effectiveness pTo.ira'iJ- At tno s/r-o tbivc I nir.i:£ lo 
able to prccerv'c a CU vindo^ on UiU proa raa for i.-nat evor visa 

night vniit to naio.of-it.___I 

5. I tltlnk tlmt v?o should i«l) SGjw v effort i ShouUi 

yen <U'Ci(-e tivit Twist rofuse th^ vislTbr^lTToeuiical briotin^ nt bric, 
I vTsuld still rcccrn^end tlwt tv.o of our vcclmical j>vople be wv-^itisV. to 
cc:idi;ct c |«!iOlograirwtrie roand' table disenssion tor the scientists. . 
olsciaierc.- 


MTlibR c. U2i;wa«- 

,niroctor 

Katiorai'. rhotogTapb w.Intcrj,-«*ctatioji Cei i ver : 


Distribution; 

Orig Q 1 - Addressee: 
2 - NPlC/OUir 







17 Febniary 1967 


■ M^MORA]^IW■I FOR; Director, National Riotographic Interpretation Center 
SUBJECT; Photo Analysis of UFO Photo^phy^ 


- 1 . This memorandum Is in response to Project Number 66l20-7> 

submitted by requesting 

that perform a photo analysis of photographs imaging an 

alleged UFO (i.e. unidentified flying - 

2. The photography for this project vas-supplied by the Aeriul 
Phenomena Office of FTD'(TDET/1^0),“located at Vright-Patterson AFB,- 
Dayton, Ohio, The photographic package-included three photo enlarge¬ 
ments of the UFO (attachments I, 2 and 3 ) and one photo enlarcement 
of a heli^pter (attachment 4).—The-lotter-was supposedly taJvcn at 
approximately the same-time and from approximately the same camera 
station as were the_llFO_photographs.._TheLiinage, quality of these 
four prints were less than cptirrura:and:_v.er.s_eonsidered poor for 
mensural and photo analysis. These four enlarged-photographs.were 
copies reproduced from a second generation negative and attach/nents 

1 and 2 were supposedly printed-full'format vith an approximate- 

4”x6‘' image format. Attachments 3..and Jt,-.are..ass.umed not to be 
full format and we-re-not used in this-photo analysis because of 
this factor.. TfieToriginal phQtocraph y_was^taKea-Vi th a Fola^oid-^-^ 
Swinger having an approximate 2"x3’V_l(Page foPfiht. These original -—: 
prints were not available for the-photo-analysis. This latter 
single factor greatly hampered ^he «--^.ysis and prevented any 
hopes of establishing meaningful"answers. 

3 . Also included in the photographic package were five photo¬ 
graphs of the alleged exposxu'e station and surrounding vicinity. 

These photographs (attachment $) wero-taJeen-with a Pclaroid Swinger 
by Major R.W. Kyis of the USAF. He personally"investigated the UFO 
exposure station on the shore of Ijakc St. Clair, Michigan, and tried 
to duplicate as closely as possible the exact position of the 
original camera exposure stations, - Major Uyls also provided exact 
measurements of the area and objects Imaged in the original UFO 







SUBJECT; Fhoto Analysis of UEO Iliotoeraphy 


photographs (attachfdents 6 , 7 and 8 ). These photographs along 
with the measurement sketches and investigation repoi-t provided 
a means of obtaining an approximate photocraphic scale. This 
scale value was then used to obtain approximate dimensions of the 
UEO. However, to do this the photo analyst had to first make 
major assumptions. These assumptions vere necessary in a photo 
analysts, of this type where insufficient data is available or in 
doubt. If any of these assumptions are in error the obtained 
dimensions are likewise In error. : 

1*. Tlic assumptions used in this photo analysis are as follows: 

a. UFO vas“at a distance ort> 7 t 5 -mlles from camera 
station when photoeraphed (this information supplied by 
Major Nyls In his-InvestiR atlon re t ort). 

b. The measurements fupplied by Major Hyls are . 

correct as'stated. 

. c. Photographs-shown in attachment 1 and 2 are full 

* format. 

d, UFO photographed vas-circular with plane-Of-tail. 

section perpendicular to camera axis. 

e. The distance between the:canera station and the _ 

object was large enough so thAt adjustments to the camera 

focal length need not be considered. 

5. Attachment 9 represents la artists rough conception of 
the UFO along with the averaged dimension obtained from the mensural 
analysts of the photograph shmm in attachments 1 and 2. Again, 
the user of this informationmust be cautioned that the dimensions 
shown here are only approximations-based on assumptions. The 
quality of the photography, the crude est imation of the distance 
from the camera station _to_the_/>ojoct, the_lack of original prints 
and precise camera data all”tend to invalidate the answers. A 
good example of how the dimensions could change is illustrated by 
any change in the distance of the object from the camera station. 

The dimensions will change In direct proportion as the ratio of any 
new distance divided by the 0.25 mile distance that was used, i.e. 
0.20 mile-: 0,25 .r.ile = 0,S0; therefore, causir.j the new values to 
be SOJt of the original values. . 


2 







SUBJECT: Photo Analysis of UFO Riotography 


6 . In conclusion/ itTEhould he noted that all of the Infor- 
nmtion contained In this memorandum deals vith quantitative or — - 
dimensional Information obtained from calculations based upon a 
large number of assumpt ions. The qualitative or subjective analysis 
of the imagery ls_not_treatcd because of a lack of background 
knowledge on tfFO imagery; This office cahhot^shed any light On the 
authenticity of'this-alleged UFO ffoirrthis^jhoto analysis. There 
is no definite evidence that 'this photography Is a hoax. On the 
other hand, for one_to assume that-this object is a UFO Is 
equally as dangerous. There_are toormany:uhahswered questlons to^ ■ 
label the probable cause-of-bhl^siptTivs' ^anytidng” —- 

terminable. For example-the-degraded“ifre:ee“quallty of the hell-r_- 

copter when compared with the UFO’ir“suspect“T;hen considered that-- 

the helicopter was closer to camera station when photograj^ed;- 

Likewise, Ihecrispness of the edge gradient of the black band 
on the UF 0 -iO^ 0 <i considering ithd'distance .at. which-the. object-vas .= 
photographed. Also, the fact-that-the^tail-_s€ctlon-of-the.UFO was -' 
photographed In each case with'-the. same:cross. section exposed casts 
some suspicion on .the authenticity of : the UFO.": However, each of ■ ■ 
the above facts can be explained b y various rea sons'and'becauseof""" 
these reasons the-photo-analysis of-thi$:UFQ,bhotograt h-has-resu lted 
in inconcluslveianswersT^^- 









Photo 1 of Attachment 5 to A2 






Attachment 9 to A2 
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AAdthcr Soviet, vhd vu A KBber of a oomltte* tfi« USSR hu estAbllohcd 
iBv%<tle«t«~ti;nusuAl gheniwTATlirothAf^ordA. flylPg 8Au<«)r«, sava 

lArtous talk vfalch vaa ActuAlly T«r y huw6rouA» Mia Agp roAck.vM i__ 

)li, of eou««, VO knov ther* lfo't“Tj^Mng“to“thla Allcged'iikc&OBo- 

non (flying saucers), 'but oo tbs other han<i—" Durinc thia taiJi:_ 

||HBM|pKnd ether Covleti Joked sad lauij^ed ejd obviously, did not^“ 
t^e ih^fteak er's rcAar)^ 

the "firing seucerciM^ttee”" com tats of B »ny poll^ _ 
tleiiis^thaorlsts, hlatorlAns aod alBllir t>^ people, ifho* little 
If say sdentlfie lAleat. 












Another Sovl«t, vho vu a negeA>«r of a coniittea the USSR haa estobltahed 
to ievcattfate unusual phenoaeas, In other vords» fXylng saucers, gave 
a serious talX vhlch vas actually wry huwofouli JUi approach vaii 
'Velii of course, vs know tbeis iso'fanytMnc to 'tht» aHesc^ pheaoPS- 
non (flying saucers), hiifon" the^ther hand*^." Durlnc this talh 
||M|||||||pNind ether Soviets Joked and lau^tedc^ O^vicualjr did rot^^ 
tahetfa^^aker's re axa rks seriously# BBHM^j^eaarkcd later to 
"flying saucer cow&lttec” congests of »any poll- 
tielana, theorists, historians and tlnllar type people. It has little 
If iny sdsntifie taicot. _ :: ‘ ' 
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?,l rvhxu-r/ IpO'i*: 


ron: 

ivminm 

CUDJtCT: /.nr.‘..‘.:r fc.> R??u<?itr of tiv:c l'I'?siov 

u.;Sca 


1. W'-i 1't'.'ft v;v rT'Vti-^l '■>li't;'.;ivrhy.-- . . 

:_^to i:i:: oj:U;nt v^:i^ :ltV.a i”f c oy -xlntn. 

! -It r'vsct *:•; t‘r t tn-: t: oro s^ 'ov^l . 

' ■■ .*n u ' f 0 *'iw j r; tr<c.r t’.vii c:-.- ' 

f<y<iylti:i: I'l’ cjijr, v;';*.'.!,*; r>- •; < rtly ■Tici't ^ - , ■ k- 

{f ;:Oivcri*.''.tJL;ii (vcn ’ ttv'. c'.;i ct ciil'rfO.'.::v/u- \ ^■rr:«t..i'n rare. . : 

, I\i i-'lc ccsiririOC3 -Kav-vv:tcr3 

f v.'(» rt;c»-.cJ tlVT cf tlklo 

ci 3 . i:ck:vi:\cy iv, ouc 

‘ t>. 1?it tc t fa cnl: D t foe t-. r »- f I'l'l a t-J -cMC* 

^ fc” th2 r'j;;.to» 

b. t\ii tvSv.l *vi' t',.v <01.1 five 

Is .rr-uo, 

I ^ ’f!v^ t t* "J. iVxH' ; V "rlsitr .rn-o : n'l 

i is orjT.^’'I'v'ol/ tlLi's tlv.t : f to.; uR'I Ij.vc. 

3 * 

■ fi, ;';;-rr nt ejyrtiv: li? i ’r.ll.'jr 

• n ' r5.nb': • th rnt tblOoJ rtvl ‘U : i-iiilr; tv..- r.nl flvo. 

b. ?;i? ..f tbe uro r 

In vlnt ;nD Uirii <1.^ i,lr:;'y > i 

in ■ 

• ! ■' 





























GU3JD:;r: /.never to i f Lottcr 

iVitel j>> 0’my\y_l::Cr{ 









February 19^7 


MlWORWjDUM FOR THE RECORD 

SUBJECT: Visit of Dr.-Condon to NPIC, 20 February I967 


1. The U.S. Air Fdfce”h^let a $300,000 contract to the 
University of Colorado to study reported UFO sightin^is. Brig. 

Gen. Edward B. GilLers,— US,^,—is senior Air Force contact and 
Dr. Thomas Rachford'is-senior Air. Force.Scientist on the project. 
The senior scientist-fro[n_thc University of Colorado is 

Dr. B.U. Condon. 

2 . On £0 February I967 at 0915 Dr. Condon and four roesbers 
of hts investigative team visited KPIC. With Dr. Condon were 

Dr. Ri c hard “Lowe^University-of-Colo redo, Dr. David Saunders,.... . 
University'of Colorado, Dr'. VJilliam Price,. Executive Director 
bf AFRST, and Dr~Rachfordj^USAF^The-pufxoss of this visit t/as 
to familiarize Dr. Condon and members Of his team with selected 
photograEmetric'andirho.togra E>hlc anal ysis caiabllltles of NPIC.. 

3. The clearance level-for the meeting was SECRET. 

U. Upon arrivai-at TJPIC, 0915, escorted the 

group to Mr. Luiidahl's office. In the ensuing 10-15 minute 
discussion betwecii Mr, Lundahl and Dr.-Condon the following points 
were clearly established: 

a. Ariy work performed by NPIC to assist Dr. Condon 
in his investigation will not be'identified as vrork accom¬ 
plished by CIA, Dr. Condon was advised by Mr. Lundahl to 
make no reference toCIA"in"regard to this work effort. 

Dr. Condon stated that if he felt it necessary to obtain 
an official CIA coiSnent"he:would !fiake_a seinrate distinct 
entry into CIA not related to contacts he has with NPIC, 

b. NPIC will not prepare any written comments, will 
not analyze information with the intent of diawing a 
conclusion, nor prepare written reports, NPIC personnel 




SUBJECT: Visit of Dr. Condon to NPIC, 20 Feb mar y 19(57 


will be available to assist Dr. Condon by performing vork 
of a photograraraetric nature^ such as attemptong to measure 
objects imoged on photographs that may be port of 
Dr. Condon’s analysis. Work performed by HPIC vill be 
strictly of a technical nature using services and eciuipment . 
generally not available elsevhere, 

5. Following this brief discussion in Mr. Lundahl's office 
the group adjourned to the conference room where a series of 
briefings was presented to Dr. Condcn and his group. Followlnc a 
short introduction by the follo\.'ing briefings were 

presented: 


a. General discussion_of_photogrammetry, includirs 
definition, terminology and;- in-go neral, what photogrammetry 

is and :what,it_^„ao,:-^^::-presented .this,....... 

discussion._ 


^ . followed 

with a* presentation of the analysl5_J3e ^i3d been conducting on 
UFO photograohy furnished HFTC by Dr. Rachford. 
discussion viz of a general-nature and outlined the problems 
he had encountered because of lack of basic, information, . — 

such as camera focal length, make of camera, unspecified 
enlargements, etc. 

then gave a general discussion - 
on the-microdensitometer and its application to image analysis. 


followed this wi th a . 

presentation on isodensltoraetet.experiments he has teen 
conducting. 


~ then escorted the group into the 
new clkn area where ..they viewed and discussed the isoden- 
sitometer and the new Mann Microdensitometer. 


f. Returning to the conference room, 
briefed the group on measxii-inG instruments used in and 
followed by a general presentation on the success and 
failure —” bad experienced in trying to measxure objects 
Imaged on the second UFO project assigned Following 

■'•I’i? '■''uosion then rcnducted the group into 

the instrument area where the Point Transfer 
880 Comparator, the Benson-Lehncr Plotter and the NRI were 
viewed by the group. 


2 





SUBJECT: Visit of Dr. Condon to KPIC, 20 February 19(37 


6 . At about 1215 escorted the group back to 

Mr. Lundahl's office where a general discussion on UFOs ensued. 
At about 1235 the group adjourned to lunch and follovfing lunch 
they left NPIC for a i>:.c.eting with Brig,Gen.Glllers at the 
pentagon. 


7. Most all the discussion during the niorning was of an 
unclassified nature dealing with primary basic fundamentals of 
photogrammetry, photographic analysis end problens related to 
the acquiring of enough information to conduct meaningful analyses. 
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Monthly neport_fpr February 19o7 


3 . pr. Condon and hie associTites of theJJFO cojioultant ‘ '; y; 

• croup epnnt the morninjyof-SO-Februairy.x^lth The rjoup was . 

briefed on the subjects of photocrinmetry. iind wunsuration. .. _! 

techniques, then conducted on a tour to obsei-ve various reensura-- - 

tion instruments in oi>eration.__. 





SUBJECT: 


Monthly Report for E'ebruary 1967 


6. The UFO Mc>n;^r-ttion fkippoiit ^roJoet-vas elosoi with 
fts thorough on cvnUratloti n:; 1 ho photOGr^phie prints pomittod. 
Ilo arfinltc conclusion ns to the authenticity “of the iracce coutd 
be issued. ^ 







references. R) SJ RRRIL 1976 . 

w . . 

1. PER THE REQUEST IN .REFERENCE (p)7;: WE ATTEMPTED TO OBTAIN 

ANALYTICAt, GUIDANCE ON THE UFO SUBJECT. 

2. K£ CONTACTED THE AA»pS&T (DR *^0 SEE IF HE 

KNEW OF ANY OFFICIAL UFO PROGRAM.AND ALSO .T0_ATTEMPT TO ANSWER 

SOME OF TarQUESIIONS FOSED-BV-^^^^^ WmWriiRfEraST 

IN 1^^^ WHICH WAS HANDCARRIED TO'HIS OFFICE. AFTER A SHORT 

examination of its contents dr advised us that he would 

PERSONALLY LOOK INTO THE MATTER AND GET ..BACK TO US. AS KE DISCUSSED 
IM reference (A) DR HAS SINCE-CONTACTED US AND REIAYtD THE 

FOLLOWING INFORMATION. . 

3. IT WOULD APPFJVR TO BE BEST IF YOU ADVISED THAT HE 





REFERENCES t A) TELECOM, 22 APRIL 1976 

: . 

1. 'per“the request in reference (b), we attempted to obtain 

ANALYTICAL GUIDANCE ON THE OrO SUBJECT. 

2. WE CONTACTED THE A/Dp5&T_{DR ^ SSE IF HE 

KNEW OF ANY OFFICIAL UFO PROGRAM AND ALSO TO ATTEMPT TO ANSWER 
SOME OE THE OUESTIOHS POSED BX 

IN WAS HANDCARRIBD to his office. AFTER A SHORT 

EXAMINATION OF ITS CONTENTS ADVISED US THAT HE WOULD 

PERSONALLY LOOK INTO THE MATTER AND GPr BACK TO US. AS WE DISCUSSED 
IN REFERENCE (A) DR HAS SINCE ^CONTACTED US AND RELATED THE 

following information. - 

3. IT WOULD APPEAR-TO Be'^JEST IF YOU'aDVI THAT RB 




U7SS 


Afii i’l: I ;ii '/c 


-i*. £C€M 

IT DOES HOT 'fiS^BAR THAT THE GOVERHMENT HAS ANY APPMtBNT PROGRAM IN 
PROGRESS FOR THB IDENTIPICATION/SODUTION OF THE UFO PHENOMENA—DR 
PEELS THAT THE^EFFORTS OF INDKPENDENT RKSEARCHERS, 


FOR FURTHER PROCRESS IN TBIS^AKEAv A^HE P^^ 

OFFICES AND PERSONNEL- ^THra^^HS AGENCY WHO;ARE M0 |nITORING THE UFO : 
PHENOMENAj; BUT AGAIN, TBIS^S NOT-CURK^TLY ON AN OFFICIAL-BASIS. : 
DR feels that the - best-approach WOULD- BE TO' KEEP" IN TOUCH — 

WITH AND-IN^AGT IJEV*LO»_^ REPp.RTXNG CHA1«4EI^^^ AREA-TO KEEP 

THE AGENCY/COMKUNITY IKrORMW)“OF“ANY NEW DEVELOPhiENTSmN-PARTICDZAR 
ANY 1NPOR.MATION KHICa-KIGHT-INDICATE-A THREAT-POTENTIAL WOULD US OP 
INTEREST, AS WOOLQ~SPEC1F1C I NbICAT ION8~OF' FORE IGM DEVELOPMENTS OR 
APPLICATIONS OF UFO REWTED" RESEARCH « - 

4. dr has ADVISED US_THAT_B£:W0ULP: EVALUATE. ANY, 

ADDITIONAL INFORMATION WE MIGHT RECEIVE AS WEU, AS DISSEMINATE 
SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENTS THROUGH APPROPRIATE "CHANNELS SHOULD IT BE 


5, WS WISH TO STRESS^:AGAIN,_THAT APPEAR TO 

BE >NY SPECIAL PROGRAM ON UFOS WITHIN THE"INTELLIGENCE COMMUNITY AND 

THIS "should be relayed: to. 





6. IN VIEW OP DR WILLINGNESS TO REVIEW ADDITIONAI.- 

INFORMATION RECEIVED OH TOE UTO PHENOMENA HE WIUrK£EP“Si;BJECT“- 

CASE OPEN TO YODR OPriCE“FOR“TliE“ PRESENT,,-^ 

7. PI£ASE KEEP US ADVISED^P ANY NEW DEVELOPMENTS. 










Data fron CRS and froia *^3IS on : 
writes under auspices_ of Moscow 
there as of 196'J. 


-icel. P. Yu., l)r. of Technical 
Aviation Institute, Associate 


Sciences, 

Professor 


Exploit »ve, tu. T.Ua . 

:>;“nly.-SiU. So 12, 1901, P? 

JPP,S: 13180 

>.0n .ho Asea^a .• Spaco." Sodol'y*. 

0R.P9 131632-121 - SVI3/Dop..:Of^C0rj.?X«.. 

"Lifo in a !!oteoTitei'*-nHOnaV, S'o 07, lov 1562, p? 

JPP.S 17326 

. ..5„oa llouain,." Iskuoo.v.nnp, SpuinlV 23»li.,1«a«'<, 

^ CIA 1175829 (a-s® 


NASA TT c 700 - 7 ? 

...V DU108 on liars." 2 naniyo-SUa, So 3 , Mar 1963. op 14-97 
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ON c',E cccA$icsflMKII7/kS>^il> If fc;k«si ms 

^icuro^wtiH »5:ai tt; si.Hii-,^. t. nt s»io v»i 




ic-i Cf 7»E1X SCJE..TIFIC mic«x fiKHJS H« fis^JEEB t' T^!^; 

HF SMD HE HEVER CEIS THCSl CAllS AM’lj'-; A^■' ^ I 

WERE NDl 10 BE SlC^nlC 
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»*>' -.-* .-v.-i-ia::'--.-.*: ’ V-. -_1 *,•,.. t lo*. ‘:j :, 

1-A_« K?^ • Ar#WO>ft ' ; JWTsCf 0>5-Ct--Va/9660/(e/CK«yK7/W:?/eft2S 

AVT)CR: T« 0cct6r •! tvchnUaJ »ct«&ec4| Aailitant m,' ' 

•^0*^ T»e* :• ‘ i’V.;:.: ' 

tlTU: flyfr^ ©tjf.ct 

JOWiCt! Spvjti llfe^ #©. J, 1969, J7-J9 . ; - ’ • “ ■ .* \ : ’ 

TOPIC TACS;/’«e^tlc ftiPAOccRDB, esldantlfic^ fJ77n| vTjecc^ •«teortc« ,;■. 

A^ST\^CT: The puthar (Sefcvv AvTatlen TnplJt'vtt) ^rcicntt •cveraT pttlVtne tni 
rella>l9 VTO »^per>ilt«np pa 4 T«fw't<i ihc thcery ef V. 9. pitrephxtUlit Kenzel 
•n<S ptherj thjt VPtil recently po •((enilfle Ptv^y pf VFOi ^ze Teen po^t (n the 
Sevlct Vnlen« lie clelet that the prevalllr.t v{rv Chet VVOi are cetnen e^tlcal 
fTcResc.-vi In the ejzth'p atnesphefe la vren^ and dve t« the fact tMt there vaa no 
collection of VTO obaeryatSena. Thn fenerat icfreaalea vaa that flyiRt^oauccra 
"#ra faotaalea. Thia altuatien fa Tetlnniog C« change. v. . 

In 1966 the Vauha fwhllahtng Fovae of the VIST Aeadtvy of Stfcncca la achcduled 
to guVlleS a TcoV ontltled ?pp;4tatti Cuttr SpJie, edited Ty Acadealclan torla ' 
Ci»natantJnov, Vice fretident of Oie VSSA Acadeny of Selcneeaiind vritten Ty 
dlatlcLgulshcd Soviet and foreign contrihuterai Including Asericana. 






^ A>t00426i :;V;> ■■*.•;. 

In Kay 1967 a aiecaerlng grev^p of aclcntlata, the •Jlltaty* vrltera, and gwMlc^ 

", . . ftgvt«* net to fora an wnofflciaJ Tody vhoaa pnrpeie ve«ld Tt to co^vet, a , 

' .ptellnSnary actcstlfle laveatigatlon of VTOa. 

' The orgenltat{ea,‘act up |n OcteTer 1967, la called tTc tTO Section of the 
All-Vnlon CosscMtitlca Ceulttee, vlth headquartera at the Central fiouae of ' 

'AvlatloD and Ceanoneutlca la Koacev. Air Fete a Ka Jar Central for flrl Stolyarov 
. V ' vaa elected cTalraaa of the oectloo. . ■. • .. r,"••• *•.■ »- 

*' " The Typothaals that tTOa erlglnatc le other vorlda, that they are flying craft 
^frea planet# other chan aerlh, ocrlta the »oat aerloui caanlaatlen,’ -V--. * 

, '‘CbatrN'ailone ahou that PTOa Tehjva •aenalhly,* la a group'ferutloo flight 

* pattern. ^n>ey arc ooit aften apotted over airfields, atcsle - ^ - 

**r.atatlona, and ather very tew onglr.etrfng' Inatallatlena.'"Co aneountcrlng aircraft," 
they alwsya taneuver ao aa tp avoid direct contact. A COnaldtraTlc Hat of tTcsa 
aeenlngly lotelllgent acilcna glvea tha iapraailen that CTOa arc gnvcatlgatlng, ^ 

• ' ■ " parhjpa aven recontelterlng., . ’•,* 

, - Cvrtously aoovgh, the »«Ter of Cn> ebservatlona ieertaaea aa Kara approachea 

• ' * ' Ihs earth, la thla pore eoteeld^r.ccf ■: .-.y," 

CW J/4 ’ 










Arc M. 


. ' r jjh g •' 

^ , .. V'. ... *.. - ^ .t 

« . $««• r'Cp^Je tMnV lh«t VFO« K ive »pp<«r«< in the earth'* rtnat^her* «al/ during 
.. -the pa»t tva itctCtt, Thin I* net ti>,« m»c. The VTO ^Seac«>cnen lias hceo ehserved 
tbreuf^^ut t'he lil*t»ry »f banXlnil. Thtr* art BcJieval and ancient leperta 
. atrlUngly aluliir ta aura. ,• . 

Asong the csTllcr VfO reperta, at aa ruayle, Btj (e the vcll-doctacnted ohicrva*. 
-.liana ef a "large aaucer" in iS62'*nd • "fraccatlen ef holidci" le 1$13. Theae 
rcfarta atlll await lnvcttl|atlani 

• The Beat rcaiaTVaVle*’i;rO fhenmenan ft the faaavia *^utigw»hy Betcorite.*' In raccr.t 
year* iavlct acfcnitiia have eatahllthcd. that the Tun^vshy cxplatlan Ksd every 
pTa-^ctet of an atsatfherfc nvelear hint. JTe VSSft Aiod<rr:^ cf Scitnst$ ^rperit 
CValvsa J72, haa. 4 and 5, 1967) include ttudlea hy Alexei laletav vhicK attc^^t 

ta yrava that the TvngutVy had/ could pat he a cetcorite ar a ceoct. 

In the avoef cf 1967 the Joint Inatitvte of Kuclcar Acattrvh at Ovhaa yvhliihed 
t atudy hy Vladlair llehhcdov, vho cencludct that the TurvgusVy hlatt left 
conaldcrahlc retldual radioactivity. Finally, aa rccc.-ttly aa 3^966, after analyxing 
.the ae total ei chtcrvatlona cn the TunguaVy hedy'a flight, thlt vritcr ahowed - . 
that ieforc tbi blett the TungvaVy body dcaeiihtd in the ateesphcrc a trenendeua 
arc of about 371 plica in extent (la ailauth). that fa. carried put a maneuver. 

■ All theae nev teaultc varrant the concluaion that the TunguaVy body aaesia to have 
'tSiV*^*** arilfltlal flying craft froo aome other planet. ■ •.I'l',• 

ACC AM004356 ^ X* 

fl^uld thla bo finally cenfirpcd by invcatltatfou pev'in progreaa, the 
^gnificane* of the Tungualty dia■^ate; vould be faeatlsablc. r ,*-. ^ 

. tut thla,'incfdtntally. Vill pete gru problcaj. If vt are indeed beieg atudled 
by treetvica froo other plaDCta. mbit la their purpoeel .Why art they ao atudiooaly 
aroldinj any direct contact? 1* Ihsir vr-aecloblllty the tesult of lo blgln level 
of dcvclopoeat Chat they atudy oa free chat "height" just ai vc loot vyos tod 
- atudy antal Or la thera ytlll the peialhlllty of ccemon undcrataadiag aince vc 
ara born to the taae Vaivtrae'a'od obey the aaoe lav* of paturct 

Th* atudy ef TTOa wy lead to <|vltc different coneluafona and preieot oanblnd 
ollb'^uIt< different problM. / i* 

The iayorteot Chtr| 'rov fa for va to dlacard any preconceived aotloni ebovt 
tITOa and to organi.tc on a global acale a cals, aenaatioo-fiee. and atrictly 
aelentifie atudy of thla atrange ^henemenon. -The aubject and aina of the 

* fnviatigacion tra ao terieua that they juatlfy any efiotta. -.It goea viihout 
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Ma-IOnANDUM FOB TKB W>;ORD . . 

SUBJECT: WO Briefing for Ur, Edward Condon, 5 May 19^7 


1. At 0900 cn 5 Moy 1957,—^ pretsenied a Urlcflng 

covering hjo onalysla of the Zoneovillo,Olio, UFO photography. 

51)0 briefing voo given in the coiffcrcnec roon, and In ottendanco 
were Dx'. Edward Condon, University of Colorado; Dr. Pobort I-ovc, 
Univorclty of Colorado; Dr. WllllaD Itorttnan, University of Arlrci^; 

Di-. Ctorlofl need, liaticnal ncccarch Cwnoll; Dr. Uv.'JWS itatcluord, 

U.S. Air Force, and 

VQ8 v^i*y well received by Pr* Ccndon oiid hl3 co11oJi>u^3j i-bcy 
were R08t entlnxslaotic. They were laprcBced with the ccece of the 
cu^Qlvcia had conducted, which incluied grouj)d survey 

techniques, establlched and nev cntlirutlcal cmQlyqlO,._qn<i_l*oto-' _ 

croiiunetr 1 c tecImiques end dcnsitenetrlc trueeo. Dr. Ccnden utated 
he hud for the flret-1lee-0-scientific, {ynolyclq of a UFO that -..'ould 
stand up to investigation. Iv. Cohdeh fu)d oteiibcrs of Ms group 
questioned In d.ctal.I d^lrA.and after the analysis 

and were vejry ioprcsced with the quality of hie work. 


2. Pi'ellfiilnury en rongcnents were nude to C®t ^ 

in contact with Dr. Love, University of Colorado,_co_trifttL^ 
crranr.cricnta could ba pod e to .Carry on nrrilyclc by 
but under f inan cing frets U.S. Atf Forcc/Univorsity of 
Colorado. To start this procedure, contacted^ 

ond uu'Vicsted that he cull Di'. Lew© 


to initiate the upproprlato diGcussictis. I understand this was 
foUewed through latwr in the day. Tala xtould tronol'or most ol 
the futui'O anaiyolG to the University of Cclorodo control, but 
Dr. Condon indicated he wished to keep a channel epeu into our 
orgwil ration. lie vqs mas t appreciative. of - .the f i 9 lal I’oi o 

KPIC bad ployed in ecsiGtlng tha doveloixocnt^ this special 
liiotcgratniwtrlc techUqus to analyze unochedulcd photosraphy. 


3. There was dlacusolon held ccnccrnlng i\iotl)cd9 of interestIng 
the Amor lean public In iartlciFJtl))g in UFO photogruphy. No 
specific conclusions were drawn, but it was euggeated that it 
wight bo o/lvlcable to review all the i^iotograyihy illCAP ))olao, 
iind conduct photogxaninetrlc analyseo on any that Ivive the 
opprorri-'to and ucccscary Information avnllahlc. Tlilc would pile 
Df. Condon in Q position to toy that he Ivad reviewed ana unaj^yzed 
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oil the piwtOKrQphy-ijL illCAP.XlicB, rM vQiJ how dependlrv; on the 

Amerlcnn ptiblle to fafnich:Mm:n<?w_rhotC(5^rophy. Also -dleeassod_ 

vaa the poeclhllUy or mHlrvj cvflliable to tcUcc-Ol'flcero, on 
oUlt^iry reots, olrllne piIbtsJ^ojjd“such people, Polaroid cameras 
lor Instant wjo. Ho conclusions vero arrived ot, but eoijc intorcctlnc 
thouchto vere tabled;—It.was, hsffever, felt by oil that inoro . _ 

publicity was needed... 

h. report on Me nnalyols of the Zenceville 

photof^raphy will be forvarded t o __ln the ncor future 

for dl ot r Ibut ion to Pr. Hatehford “tind “ Dr^ Condon r “ - “ -: “: : _ . :_ 
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Nothing the Facts on UFOs ^ 

or 

Vhich Movosti Vriter Do You Read? 


1. Whether you believe in unidentified flying objects (UTOs) or not, 

Novosti (APK -- the So-viet "unofficial” news agency) agrees with you. We 
are forwarding attached reproductions of two articles which argue both 
sides of the issue: » 

> 

a. "Unidentified Flying Ob'ject®" by Felix Zigel, Doctor of 
Science (Technology), Assistant professor,-Moscow-Aviation Institute, 
appearing in the February I968 issue of. Soviet:Life .(counterpart to 
USIA's Merica) for which APN supplieF^ir materials j and 

*“- 1 

b. "’Flying Saucers'? They're a t^hl” by Villen Lyustiberg, 

APN Science Coojssr.tator, which-originally appeared ia the 16 February 
1968 issue of Koshovsky Kors's oroo let s -, - a nd vh i ch -AF? i-r el eased in 
English translation on J2 Fla’fch T958. 

The first article takes UFOs quite seriously; the'second laughs them off 
and even claicis the U.S. publicizes theio to divert people from its failures 
and agcressions. 

2. It is not surprising that'two'writers takevOpposing views on so 
controversial a subject, or that one adds a dollop of propaganda. It is 
surprising to find any disagreement on any. subject. In So'viet media, 
especially in materials made available by the tame agenc.^to apprqr^ately 
the same readershi p. The iro ny is ^vious. ^ 


i 










Novosti Writ er Do You Read? 


1 . V/hether you believe in unidentified flying objects (UFOs) or not, 

Kovostl (APN — the Soviet "unofficial” news agency) agrees vith you. Ve 
are forwarding attached reproductions of two articles which argue both 
sides of the issue: » 

a. "Unidentified Flying Ob'Jects" by Felix Zigel, Doctor of 
Science (Technology), Assistant professor, Moscow Aviation Institute, 
appearing io the February 1968 issue of Soviet Dl fe (counterpart to 
USIA's Merica ) for which APN supplies all materials; and ^ 

b. '"Flying Saucers'? They're a KythI" by Villen Lyustlberg, 

APN Science Cosiaser.tator, which originally appeared in the I6 February 
1968 issue of Moskovsky Kornsomolets , and which APN released in 
English translation on 32 March 

The first article takes UFOs quite seriously; the second laughs them off 
and even claims the U.S. publicizes thera to divert people from its failures 
and aggressions. 

2 . It is not surprising that two writers take^opposing views on so 

controversial a subject, or that one'adds a dollop of propaganda. It is 
surprising to find any disagreement'on“any subject in Soviet media, 
especially in materials made available by the same agency to approximately' 
the same readershi p. T he iro.ny 1 $ obvious. ^ ..- 
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Tuesday, March 12» i 


" fSAUCSRS''? TH{-:T'RE ^ 

Villen Lyustiberg; AIJN Science Commentator 


In the last 20 years publicatio 
of literature on "unidentified flying 
objects" has advanced to one of the 
first places In the vorld. .This prob¬ 
lem is dealt with by nuaerous acsocia- 
Uons and clubs. 

Are these ”flying saucers just 
Imagination or reality?- Thousands of 
recorded statements by eye-witnesses - 
seem to show that "there must be eoae- 
thlng in it". But let us try to look 
all these materials from a different 
stand. So, as the convinced supporter 
of the "saucer" theory say almost ever 
time,-you can draw your-own conclusion 
while ve give you._^_ 


^acts Only- - 

3,000 Ym an hour. 

T.e next 

proof of the existence of mighty forces still unknown to us. 

But -he results of a thorough investigation by US authorities J^^^ceived much 

.fa: ff-ff :f o„- .o- 

ject. 

Such balloons could rise to an altitude of 30,000 metres. Meanwhile Thoms 
ManthSf if ih.t he had no oxygen npparaton on hoard hr. ernf.. 

turtn -rtii la. 



out" several pieSs orBetal^^U^leveflel out ^^t-ncsses. But "having rpii 

to the police, the metal proved r>ellvereci 

coal mines on Spitrtergen/^It vas pierLd'^ I'CcJt-coal seams in Norwegian 

U« in l^f M 

a M«n from Veju!" pUbllshal arth7jiMe°o/l9l7‘S\hrwnfr^ "Intarvlav v; 

pro«rtrbf.““aT.'«vL?a8a'™“f\?aX‘t‘r "'' 

=utt. naxibl. Itta am ..a ao har8 thbt-4-di^iS^|i|Jf “*Ska o?fT"' 

Maybe these "facts” will do? 


Can They Be Studied^ 

astronomers, i.e, precisalv tn ^ ® P®.sts, meteorologists and 

worthy descriptions of a^Hying o^ect?'' ^ 

PheoS:r:t::;.“ ^pp--nce or a 

exclude it altogether. ^ of investigation considerably or 

flying Object clearly. All photograph^Il^at outlines of a solid 

cameras and always leave a margin for doubt! single-lens 

ribbon, thrown into the^aS^^0the!rund|!b4dirt^^* a Ei^raw hat with a black silk 
xroa two combined slides, for instance that ifiternegatives obtained 

designed craft drawn on white paper t ^ ^^^t of a strangely 

graphs to be produced which no expert will techniques allow photo- 

real. But they do not show strl^lH from so«ce- th- They are ; 

objects unexpectedly foreshortened - pots IsTs* Sa f* f ^ ordinary earthly ^ 

pots, pans, plastic toys, and the like. 
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likely these photographs show ball lightning. InHdentally, the aat>are of the lat 
o'%ts yet either, ^tue to the vaguc;;ss of the Juce and t 

0. its for-aation. However, no one ever thought of ascribing a cosmic origin to it 

Even with a superficial analysis, mysterious flares on clouds proved to be 
reflections of electric welding, warning lights of airplanes in th/I^ea of airpor 

November 1967 "saucer" over Sofia proved to 
a hlgh-altitude ItAiO reconnaissance balloon. 

Among the most serious works devoted to an investigation of the problem ther* 
wo v«ich ou.-ht to K. „,„tloo.d. Ono of then lo till Hooh '■miVs^oer^ iy 
almost all cases of their appearance by disturbances in 
tne Earth s or S-an s aoraosphere. ...Our pUnet-travels-in the upper layers of the Siir 
atmosphere where clots of high-temperat^are plasaa are'moving freely. 

^ Edv^ds—ira Fc^Uction of statements, notes 

and records of eye-witness testimony classified into several sections. True PdwaJ 
bur^I^Hav bfA'? r " witness Who did not Wish to have nls^laml mentioned 

^ ^ fu-ly trusted, or that t^e trustworthiness of the witness U con-’ 
fi.^cd by numerous of his countrymen, but he cannot mention his name so far for a 
number of reasons. Thafs not very convincing, is it? - 

For Whom I s-It Not a Myth? 

« business.—Taking advantage of the lively 
interest of people for everything that is strange and unusual, numerous lecturers^ 
in the West appear before audiences vUh -repons alldWries. invite eJe-wU^LL — 
LVno^hi^frir* f' demonstrate photographs and slides. MosJ of theH ^ect^ers - 
novhing biu ordinary ouaeks. True,-there are people who are sincerely convince' 
talking about. Tney strive to draw the inSrest of 
ise in th!t! pnenomena but, we are sorry to say, there is E;ore harm than 


»Jsia/thetr«r^ r Ad^ski are the most outright frauds among them. 

Jsiag their^ good frieridly relations" with strangers from other planets, the enter¬ 
prising businessmen visited" Mars, the Moon end Venus, learned from o\A cosmic 
treat by simple and accessible methods such diseases as cancer, 
gUucOo.a, hypertension and others which afflict the human race. Their lectures 

practice have brought them many hundred thouLnd 
dollars out of the pockets of trusting listeners and patients already. 

trace a clearly defined regularity in the appearance of large numbers* 

co-re strange as it might seen, this regularity is closely 
connected wiv,h earthly events. ^ 


The first "cycle" of four years began in 19»i7. The number of saucers always 1 
gforfs sharply on the eve of presidential elections in the USA. This is difficult * 

Ciections -- ^he republicans or the democrats. Perhaps, these saucers aouear in 
divert the voters' thoughts from the again non-fulfilled presidentiaJ 
,.rosraff«ne and pnimises to mak<T t'r- c--try a "great" and "prospering’ society. 

determined by time. Saucers flooded 
^ atmosphere in 195I, in the months when the American troops were wasin,-' 
ruthless, annihilating war against the Korean People’s Denocratic Republic. 



- k - 


Tbe next Invasion of saucers was in 1555-1966, wher: 35 American ndvicers in 
South Vietnam were quic'Kly replaced by half-a-milUon-strons ar.my equipped vi.h the 
Ltest arms and intending to rout the National-Liberation Front vithin two v£e« 
and when the President of the United States of America, without deciding war and 
in violation the constitution of his own country, gave the order that tne peaceful 
population of North Vietnam be subjected to brutal bombings. 

In short, when newspaper circulation drops, when readers get tired of econcadc: 
and politics and when they arc to be diverted from irrelevant questions, the 
Western businessmen resort to three reliable, '’always fresh sensations:• Plying 
Saucers, the Sea Serpent (sometimes it is substitued by the Loc.. Ness Lexe monster), 
and the Snow Man. 

It Is much nicer to read about mysterious craft-from Venus thac;to thlnh^of tht 
future, of the wage freeze, of growing prices or i^employment. Statesmen in imperxt 
ist countries resort to this "Information’ quite deliberately, ior them the f^g 
saucers are not s. myth, but a well-caraouflsged means for misinforming the people. 
And nothing but that. 

In fuj 


, (Moskovsky Kcgisoraolc-ts, February l6. 
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rtA 9 a 4 rTj»v»«. 
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•ivljirK 
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,t-«, H4-.r«?'* ^■•"’ • *•'*• 
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llw' fill mmt# a •'**<» •*»<■» ttin »f». 

!!>«• krkW l-ir llin luiiHntaiii*. Ih* a'lann- 
Mn«a »i*. fc'iHatnf, at-In In •/# llial lJ>f mi¬ 
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iW kni»» M»» iJi^ »*Hh f« I'D* III minu5f». 

U IlfaKi iWt e»it «lMf|n|i infiailitite »}>»»>?• 
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M 'hl.i <*M 

,m llw rtiiAlil* <>l I'.MtHia a I'iin "f »”»• 

llm Iw'lilHln «>f 11*1 anil li;i* 
In-ttt-iii. V»ta*>a>«'t t"t I’* ^•- Kiil'rt. 

n. 4 ir*>l a »<.Mi-ti t.l*j».| aif**** if** 

•V». Il •fcajK-J liVa a •i.i»« ili-.- 

5otMriti« Ilia l» tiiM "aillli 
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rat. In «i>n»a ••••* a 1 H* ai.i*rai. a* a 
tarortri. l■lIn>nf Inin a •li'n !n|nrr jmir 

Tim InK.-t iImI rt IK an- tail »- al«>* l«*r*»* 
!•» lln la<l ll.nt lli-T riiifto.’itn- nl-jnl* 
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... »..Uf .. 

\li K««» M«}‘*f lt,ii*luV.*«. «■•• a l■^f1*l **>!*- 
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•4 S.»W I'.'til VaVniin UIut.-'m.' 

imp *4 lit* ro**»iiiilrl* ailH fitta*! 

-In in ■-» imnn. 
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\..t t|j,l an »AA an aili.tn.l fata* uf «>4i/|ffifa. 

iS-at Itail. It Of* al ak-il •Arntpl t*> l« an 
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* I niil f—mllt 11 .* »»|pnrtfif •lu.ly f*l I TO* 
hat frfp-n ina<1p in ilia fntlal I'ninn. M-m 
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tl.* .1 ai»-I« I*. t.»i. -Aailr-t a,.'! .■irU-nta K— 
Irrtl all anlii.i«n fliiu; iiatt ill • »> 

(>.il>i.^ |vwalH li» -«l ..mt w, Il I aril 
't. lilr a l.tijr l-ra.l...t'.ia.l 1.-^ kill. 
-ai». ..Igr*. \t fit-t —r it.-.nrlit ii 

»a» a» Xawti' JH alt.rall .1 an »ihli-"»n "Ir- 
aiciaau>l ahi.r >r ili.1 n.4 «anl |.. rni.oiaVi 

il —« —lAl I—1'* ll.r iS.u.l* .ifain. \h'f —r lii.| 
l|.nM l-n I<r|>.tniilo |..-a|.t l^ai l.latrl. ll»' 
iVm. 1 i.n.| »|.»lr.| al'>'«|'lla. *1 ‘^a.'-l alna<l 
aA.I .« int kr .an t-n.r arain H>al 

.aiw itnl-..kn .latl. MaVV*- nj. .ari .nirvt'. Ik 
■wn it al •V.^r —r •l.a-r.'.t -u. 

alaa|‘lh aa>l I’rjan ihr •|.|<t..»-li AB.»»AaBt 
t-liamint ."lit I^I'» at Sii»Vi»iJ a| |W 
...a-r«irr ttlvMi nr «liaK|r.l -«• mui.r. llir 
ii'.l.B-kn ■%»»> iM,i.l«.n* l••#•■»r<l •nil «n4 
wi»»r.| I'aralWI »I -in 
*• Sllrl 1 •!« laininnir* .-I P.#V,» »»w i».>Vk»kn 

• i.ll .Sa«|.|a allrlrtl ll» l-una. %».! »Vl4 

1.1 .. .-4 t.n» n«5.ll. -klil h 


.kanf'iiif. I 

la I'Xk’S tlir Naull.i l’i(Mi4<'inj IJoiAr .J llir 
r<.-l< trarlnna «l Aim.r« {• wltr.lolr.l In 
Itirr a l*B.l titlr.l Oulff 

Sf^f, nlltB>l f.) Sralaiaiiian Kt,r..|aA. 

liiiAl, VSr I'fr.i'lriil «! lltr r^r'B ,V*<1rnii 
(4 Siriiir». Thr di.litiFui'lirl ^nikt amt 
Icarl^ri r<ailfil.ut>.ri iiHlu.Ir; .\fa.tmi. i.iii* 
Vbl-I At.il-arl.ui.iiar.. Atrain.lir 0{.arin. , 
\lrnr.tM liii.t.ri.rS.Vj. Ali.TirS K.>1.it..farnl : 
Ct.fifjj-aKtii'f nf ilit |'??n Ara.l* 

■ mil ol S^H-i-r. Vfili KwjirfiirS. .Mriamlrf 
. S'ni>.p.Iin. |c-il >liVloi.Vi: •tnl ritiinml fni. 
rijra nlrnll-t. M.Iii.i faiKm, H'illioiii TiiV. 
[rrin^. I'tant Sali.ruri il'SA*. Ni.rnitn 
11'iiir. IVin.ii't lanrll ‘Ciral Rrilairii. Ilan* ■ 

< Firu.trnllial t>rlhrrbn4.*. f.iu*rjij'e PkiJIiIi 

• IlaKl »n4 loam i.llirir. 

• Tlir ani1o<|..^i kill hair a •(pnial wati.o. ' 

. .trii.lr.! |ii lliT I l *> ^■l"l■tr.o. kilS ii-ntrihir- 

• lim. (ii.m XoB-iitan .rirriliHi Jnvj.li UinrV, 

lariTM M.1ioi,:.|.L Ij.I aii'l I'lanV 

<ari.>»iii. alii" In !•» klilrr* an.I I lt» 

.|B»nalVoi* ni,i'l*. in IV S..t>l I nt'in. 

Snirl ."l-rii.ili. n- .‘1 I UK liVr ih-nr I 

♦ jlrtl railii f. krir ii..| laVrij Ir.'in a Malrmatt.- 

B.4U.II..A ."I .,»f..rjiiatt'‘A *.l ll.ii Sm.li llbri 
koir mpirB.' In «J* arllrlB in 

'-I'B'I. Till- la.| Vati.int' tW .■..jwlu*i..ii_!lial 
llrarKnr larn tnaiii iin-lr I |IJ i.li.niai;..ii» 
ill ll.r I <>H. Wr liair allaaili ...IJrilrd utiir 
ih.rm- nl krti .^.•lln)rBtrl1 irja>rJ« ami 

In Mai rir»; a ■n-.m«rio| ft..i)|. nf whi.. 
lUs iV inililati. krilrji an<l I'vH'ir ftfum 
liirt In |..im an imodiri.ll l-ali klt'-'T fUlJ-na 
il k.niM 1^ I', o.fflu.l a pirlimiliafi n irn. 

litn imr.4ifali‘4i ..I I |fK 1 h.i^ jifriMil im 

ll.l.tr.1 I'lnfriSiT lUmrl-h l.wlaJf; |X-I l. 

i. i S irwr Siinbi /tom-ini! If'T IV-.luiSri. 

; la-U: ihVI oaiif.il-r.ulJ'ni.irl la.Jal.aitatlnB . 
j Vat>n1inr XUurati.i J CrnriaS l^•■|fil» 
i ia|.n. Iakai5.| Iblmk » fami r.n.fr* 

•ZnaHia: l-wr llrin •-! iV I ni''" 

‘ i;i:a..fi 5i;il..i. Mi-ln i l SUmr Irni'inm. 

ii. ji; llrr.n. 1.1 iW S.ilrl IVmn .l.ar"! 

. S.lal,lina HraKTiTaii'l >«'at!> Kiait-n a. 

* TItf irffJtiirjTit.n, irl ir}i 0.|..I<| I'K'il. i» 

I alKI ilk I HI >ni;'.i 1 1 .| llir AH Vpi-Oi ran. 

■.kaiaulnk r.iiiiiiiitlrV . ailll Kra l i waitrir il 
■ ihr rm.Ii.il ll.-ti..- i.f Siijll.ai ami fa-n.». 
nanliri ill Mn^ BkT Vn IVnr Ma j^r C>Br„l 


rlrlW lllliiniao nr 

... 

Th-.-. ..I «• kln.-am ,.a,t‘H ii-ailn/ in ll.r> 
tww awl avilinj MO'lfilAinf 1***.^ .*'.1*. *'"■ 
l.ir- ii. |.i.«iam i-l k..iV aW-l, 7Ik hiit nrji 
kill Ia I.. Biraoim ll.» i..llnli.'ii ol I'lijMr 
in|..i»iati.ji 1.0 < HK lhal «»W H »1 

|1ir loiWl I'l iV Tii-tinf •i.l'iii* a.|iiB 
K-anajI, Jl Jml |ntj.Vl.>a1 hIk 

^talBrir*. .atrllila am] .ju-r t.-Art lixVinjI 
.liti-ni ami lha la br in-tan-.laoi. nl • 

jml lha lii.lr aal -nilr. 

\|| tlv-a Mianifal».i|i lan mat' I 1*1 •'1^ 

.Miati-ar. kilK r.|v;pi.rnl nok aittltlilr, 

Ik iVr .t-.Jin -iJrr aia •J-atijl .taliin lot 
|V4. |ia|.ltiot I HW an.| mia.lin^ Ih- tjlif 
iVn iml n'.ltn-Vft .|i.tnrl<aorr. khUi tKo 
mat H |a*j»x.iM» t.'t. 

Clar.la frnn Ihl.rr »nrMa? 
tlk- oi-r.M ..|.»rtali"m *ill i'l*' I* 

ihatS hifthr-m. TK-. l,.,-^t,ma. .ItnwW 

in I "1 •H*'nr*‘ a’kP’H t'I’l**". *!•' 


' ii>I aiirratl. Ilifi al«ai* ittaiwinir •<» a* In 
avitl itiirrl tnr.la<l. \ r»mntMaMr Ii*! n| 
llimr irriniiiyti inl.tlifrni xli»ni li'ra iV 
hiii'lr«.i.ai iti.il 1 !<*• arr hiirtliratinf. |*|. 
|i..|B atrn t" ..nimilrlllif. * 

Ciira.M-ti rn..iiit.. iW li«>n!»r nf I'fO I'l- 
•riialion- imiaa-n. a« Mai. aj.|.ii.a.lk'« lha 
l>ilti, 1* ihaH'itir .niii.Um<r> 

S..iiia fTi^ilr iIiiiA iVil no. I>a\r ai- 

. |.r]rail in ihr I'jillli'i alim-|ihfir i.b1j itur>hj! 
llir |>a4 ton ilioa.lro. Thi» i^ iml tiir 
Ihr I H» |.I.rn..i.B.THw ha. 1-rn ..^.■rr.r4 
IIiti.tirliMII ihr hitl.'li n| marlin^. Thna arr 

■ n.r.lirta| ami air^irnl Uyr,f^ otiihin/H iji-j. 
lar In Mil... 

\iii..nl itm railira | 111 ri^a.>to. a» an r». 

; air<|ilr. mai !»• Ihr k.n .l.kiln.rBlr.t nhia/ii. 

. liMii III a ’■laffr .awrr hi llaU am! a 
”1.1.0 p.4>.n I'l l- liiW in l'n\ irj-iH* 

; atijl aka:i 

11,r Ilk-1 irioait ..Mr I H> I'hra.-arwai r. 
llir (ana'll. “lunpii-l. Iiktr..t;ir.“ In rrrrni 
oral. SaH wlmli.ti Klir r.laMt-laoi Ihal 
llir Tun;i>tVt ro|il.>.ir.n hi.! nn\ )tarainrtrt 
.-r an air nmlr.r Ua.|. Tir I .V<Jl .l,-./rn.., 

. af .Siranr* A'.|r>rli iVnlunrr ITi. Xn». .1 anil 
i S, I'XiTi h»ir .lii.llr. U .Mrort 7a>|..1.A .»o 

■ lainr lhal iW Tiini.“'»-hi KaljT'OiM m4 lka“ 
j inrtn.lilr nl I innirl. 

i In llir auiliiiirt nf I'Jfi* |l»r jninf lr..t;tulr 

• if Sjrlrar Urrai'h al llulma |.MMi.l»r,| a 
i iimlj hi Mhliiiiir MrVlinl.A, *h* mw lii.lri 
i ih.il (hr TunfU'lhi I'la.l lr(| rnn.ilfrrahtr fr-- 
i oMil.il ia4i..a<liilli, I'inalli. a« rrrrnlly ■« 

■i I'k/i. afirt atitliln^; lirr .DM titalfit M-rrt a- 
i li.ini nn Ihr Tb'b;u4i flf/M. Ihi« 

1 artlrr iViurtl itiJl lrl>.rr iV IJl.'l ih* Turn 
■ ; ^la-Vt !«li i!m.fil*.l In ita* atinn*j.!K-ir a 
« lirmn.'l.aa. arr .4 al.4/t .StS itiilr*. til rolml 
j lin aiimulhi. lhal i..Tariir<1 noil a nrairrotrf, 

• .Ml ihrar Itrk ir.u1(i k a mill Ihf rraitU'inA 
I ihat lltr Ttin^a.Vi l«aK arm.* |n hair l«»ii 
an aniftrul fli Ini nail ft am romr nihrr 

^hi'twVI ihi* lir finaUi n.nfiiiBril hi inir.- 
’ lifatnoii K.ik in |.t..r<r**. ihr li^ifnamr nl 
lira lunpi.Vo .n-a tri kauM Ir- inr.lhnaMr. 

|lal ihi*. llvi.IrnTaltl. kill |a..r nrk |.r..la 
Vio*. If kr air initrrit Winf .lirlir.! !•» 

■ irat>iir> Iri.m nilirr }4an<f.. «hal }• "ihrii 
(.upj—r? m.j air ihrt —. .|ii.li<.a.tt ainjil. 

am .!ifr,i I Mila.I? I* ihtlr ananiaMlilj 
ilir trauli t‘l ... l>t;ii a Ir.ri r.) .i'ir)..|onri<| 
liiat llirt olirli m linm lhal “liri/li)' Ju.! ji 
kr ti iiV mr.ii ami .liali aol.? ttr i* lla-|r .ijll 
|Iir jan.ihililo ..|...nan.ai lliklrt.lamlio^ ..mr 
kr air t-ao in ihr .a.nr 1 niirr^- ami »4r^ 
iV ifinr tako i.f Balutr? 

Sni, fhrir fill Iw aiaoi ^u«.tiai>i. IhiI all 
a.r tn iTx .li lai.l Inluir. dor .iml. -f I 1*1. 
niJi |ra4 |.» .|<riir .l.llrirni i.a>*an.l 
fiirvoit manVimt kiih .|ahr ilifT.iml fi.J- 


Irn. 

Tiir !n.|i.aljal lliinr ik'k •• for «« I.. 41- 

• jt4 am lara.wtrttnl atr.nt I III. 

jml In Mitnirr on _i tt.4a1 mtr a ralm, 
vn.jli.«fl" jml illitlli kKBl'ifi. .iK-li *1 
iVl. .Ilanr' ifnaoiornMi. Tin- ••l.ir.f tfal 
atm. I.f ihr imr-tifalian arr w •MHO., lhal 
Oa-t jk'lili am rn..H.. fl jr-r-. kiih..»l »a.{ny 
lhal iBirinaIrtifl irn'V'**' 






15 April 1976 


AnnsarT) 

vho vnB olBO trlefeJ oa tl^e developmentfl to Sate, Dr. he 

vould Bhow the study to a few people to determine possible Implications of 
the lai^K information and voald he hach to us soon on this matter. 




Affsivo rcj r.:ias£ ^ 






































Items sre'complete textual translations of , ,/l.:,»-^ r'-i 

orlgitiaV excepfl^eo ^esfgnne^ excerpt (s> 

Vunimary, vhen the ove'rall heading ''News.Brief 

Is Dsed/.'or'lAcn^iaubrlil^c^preaslotf'olr.coo-^^-^^ ' 

[Ihe' coQten’t^Elite puhlicatloti ,Iii no vay.:,*;V“ 
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?ROM THE COMPILERS 


Parapsychology <psy<hoen«geticO is * fleW-Inyflvl.ng.psycMc^l^^^^^^ 

blophysicsKstudy of infcrmacional and atiergetic possibilities of living 
organisms.-. 

Parapsychology investigates the compU)? of “phenomena-re la ting to 

the interaction of-Iivihg-oVganisns with rac^ other and with the sorcount¬ 
ing ervlrowtent Wlthout-the mediation-of sense organsknown-to us.. 

Ih- the - f^ign 11 ter a tur e on par ap sychol ogy. fh/s; 

bv thf tens psl phenomena and al so^hy ESMektr^ pvceep. 

tlon). 

Conslderlna the interest of Sc^ex-irtentists In experImenial and 
theoretical r«search-abroad-in the fft t p? r apsychol ogy ^nd cons We _ 

that our-countrvid oes, not have a ^n^iete- bi1>M'>6fap>’i«al 

re'-ent foreIgn literature W tMf- problem, thp eother s of. this y.ork (h^ayi. J- 

• t'"^>^sli■-aisnD«ai a large volume of ihfonriatipn:and_cont.a.c.ts w 1 th^mote.ij'J” . 

35 co^ntries^of the world“where parapsychology ts-being studied) compiled the 
present bibliography o n the given problem. 

The listing Includes the more important monographs.-svirye- 

interesting literature on several related problems. The appendix of ‘*‘1 ^ 
lutInrcoStalns an^numer.tion of the most important parapsychology |ourn. i> 
published in different couoitles of the world and a toreign MblioR p »y v 
Soviet - Invest tea tlons in t he given fi eld. . 

IhcicompUers expmrtheU 

instltuus. laboratories, and firms whose courtesy has enabled ih.m. to 

cnis work by telUng them o> enc.r stuui.s anu by marocainxuR- trtcvl.y 
aclentific-centacts with Soviet Investigators, 


-I - 








We would like you lo send yoor wishes, coiiwnen^s, additions, and 
tlona to the following address; 

E. K. NAUMOV- ^ ^- 

Moscow, Kututovakly Pcospekt, 47, Building 0, Apartment 44. 



PART ONE 
PAPAPSVCHOLOGY 
1. - Ceneral Sectiotv . 
ChT;^«^One 

ci.ty <>^i’>T'ho”muzi:via^slkho?ol^!^/4^ 




olos,) 

Ob 2 o r J>o Material to It^striinn^v, Pechatt V« 19« V 
of ror«Ua.Pr«s» M4t«iair oir-lywU-Moscow NITElf^- 

1965. A3 pages. Contsins blbHogsaphy of 56 Itemi. ’ NITHk. 

_Wauk SSSR . yi»tnlk Aka<iemli H^d 


. =5 . 













It "The Physical 3«se8 of Ken^:«l Suggex- 

J**"’ gychet O Rabotc v Iftstltute IRepoct of the Work at the Brain 

Institute] . Leningrad, 1936____ 

11. Vasil*yev, L.L., "Mental Suggestion of Motor Acta.f’ Otchat o 
of the Work at t he Brain Tnitltuta], ” “ 
Leningrad, 193?. ' 


.. ??•„ Question of th e Piychophyslologlcal Action 

of Peyotl," Trudy-Inatltut a Moiga. Vol 18..Ltnln erad, 1947^ p 55. 

^ Radiations of the Brain.'*’ 

^^ejlsy Doklada na XV Nauchno-Tckhnlcheskov- Konferentsll. Poswathchennov Davu 

lThesea^of_tha Report.to.the I5th Scientific ind TechhlhrCi^feicnce- 

Obshchettvi* ‘*h?d"Vsescyu Anogo : RaTIot^linicheskoyo- 

„ . V *»^^*ycv> 1». L, Eksoer imentaVnyye Issledovantva Mytlennogo _ 

Vnushenlya [ExperLmehtal InvestU atio os of Mental Sugimloti.rLe^iVad 
Leningrad UnivcrsUjr, 198“^gM.^:nmTraTed7r::“: —’- 

.*^1 "Dynamic Systems In Ph ystci and Biology." Vcstnlk AN 

555R, No 7, 1964, pp, 43r45.. 

S., "Parapsychology." FlUfskava'E^stklcoad lvi 
Chief editor —P^V. Konstantinov. Vol 4, Moseev. So-vTukava Entslkloced 
1967, pp P12.T1S. — - - - - -—A. —c— 


17. Cranovskaya. R. M., "Som e Ne v Ideas on the (iuestion of the Brain's. 
Electrcmagne 1 1 c F1 eI'di," Trudy Leningradskogo Ohahchescva Ye s^stvlospy'taltelev 
(Transactiona.of_the-L<nlngrad Society of Naturallstt], Vol.72, Issue 1,1961, 


1$. Culyayev, P. I., flckt riche skive ProtsessyKorvColovpogo Kozg a 
Chelovcka (Electrical Processes of-the-Cetehral-Cortex:ln_Ksnj.Leningrad. " 
Published by Leningrad linlve rslty, 1960. I I B pagciwith drawings. 


-e a ]^' *"• i•» 2«l>otln, v. j.,:and ShUppenbakh, 1. Ya.. _ 

Recording of ElectreuBagnetic Fields Generated in Movements of Insects Birds 
.^d Animal a, The CQllectlon. Nerytiaya Systema -llhe Nervous Syateml. UnWad 
Leningrad State University. IsilS io7 1969. pp 177.1B3. » wningrad, 

■r Danilov, V. l._and Kventael*. C. I., Ylektronnyve-Predstavlehiva" 

rr lnsl^ iconic ideas liL_tha lheory~7f P^lKTHl^al''' 

cions], Kiev, "Naukova Duinka," 1971, (In press.) ■ a 


^* ^*» "The Work of F. P. lazairev In the Field of BIo- 
, Physics, Sbornlk. .Ij|jLa.r«v. P. P. Soc hi nenlva (The Works of P P 

—.-.-.ev, an .anthology] . .vOscow, A.rdsS8,"^ 1957, Vdl I, pp 41*48. 

^Wwi "> W Y..r. of Exp.rI.M.>,5 Hov^v_Z^ch- 

Developaanta in Zoopsychology] . Moscow, 1924, ' . ~ 


. 4 . 









(»l''l.l.y«lc. Cor |..,„ioi.. , 

« A-f.r.ooruty]. a ol^r;; I 

n . ~ l* - liM| ; »t! ln..orT.{ht.r«v), P„r;,r.d j 

25. Kjbtktft, V, Vc . ^i\d Titipin^. L. V.. "Some Ouestians of 

»roo..s.” jh.irn.l.f..Uh..fc,v yi'un . Vol on o. ?;,isllrfp '‘“ 

*^'^®**®** lb»rft*l-ft?lcheskov''l ^jmii. Vol 40. Noi 4, I96‘67^^r#4^7'947' * 

Thinktng^P roeeCo ^“Informae ton end 

Ko 1 . 1966. pp-8"i6!' "■• "*' £aioi«!!Mi^,_yoi:;i; - 

i5!c!!!!lM?VolEir’No^V'l%«!T^ 06..r,.<loo,...RjJi2.„^ 

«nur* *** *'*^« Jon Theory of Excitation." The anthploav 

(Cooeemf^oralry Problema of Katutil 









1 , P. P.. T€k u5hcMY g lfgj?lfi]By Blolcgichtskov Flaikt {Cur- 

rent Problems of Biophyiici]. Moicovr, 1920. 

^ jJjtlto -Khtmichgskovc Oennyy Vyashey Kervftoy 

D|v|tcl_nom I Physico-Chemical Bases of Higher Kervo'Sslmvlty). Moscow. 

/r , *^***”'^* ?• » A* M,t l?vsniy tats It f S tud le$ on AJaptatlon]. 

(foreword by Academician S. I. Vavilov and-Cotresponding Meml^r AS USSR S.V. “ 
KravKov. Epilogue by B. Deryagln.) Moscow, Leningrad, AN SSSR, ^. 347 , pp 249- 

.. 3«. Leontovlch, A. V., "Ihe Neuron as an Alternating-Current Aooaratus’^ 

(Based on an Experiment on the Electrophystology of Perlcells),- Biologlchesklv 
Zhjjrfjal, Issue 2-3, 1953, pp 252-291. --*- ^ 

^ LeenCovlch. A. V., "The Neuron as ah Alternatlng-Ourrent Apparatus 
(Ba s Expe y iment on the J^ec^ro- phy s lo 1 o^y of PcrIce11 a), Yub; \synyy 
Sbor^lk_ANSS^ (AS USSR Anniversary Mhoidiy]; Ufa. 1944,^^^ 

vkrAlnlAn)* 

of th. ’\^‘'v>*niitIoQ_cOpMltloned.k 
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FRDHITHCjCOH?! Lifts_ 1 


Pirapsychology ( p s y^^jwge t tc 8 ) __ 1 1 a_ f 1 1U i nVolvimt g lych teal »ad 
biopKytlcat aCuiyormatlotul and energtcIc poahIMUrttV of IiVim ” " " 

organisms. i ..i’ ,, • - t:J ’ 

f arapsych olw'invettigates the tompltx of phi nomnia r«l a ting _tp_th# _ 

Interaction of 11 viag_ej^lsBS wltb _«ach_o_therL_ajid_irttK the augroundlat "" 
envirocanent without ilie iB«diation_af_s<ose_or gans kho vn~t<£:u~i^ - - 


In the' forei gn iTmature oh parapjychol'ogyj^^ia <oiBpVfx of phcnontiu 
Is designated by the tern psi phenomena and al so by ES^^rrVtaAa^y pe^e^ 


ConsidcrtDg the loterest of "Soviet ee lent i s t« tnragpftipl_pi^Heal and Chao> 
re t leal research - abro ad_lft_tiie_field_ cLf parapaveb'^losi v and .'coiasider ihg that 
our country d ^gazoog_ftaye.e coffipre^bjbllographical of the most re. 

cent foreign literjituri-on..this_problem, the authors of thls-uoTk.fhevinft oc 

their dlsposatliZlecie.volume of^lnfermatlon and contdcti wLth_n<»c than 35__ 

countries of khe worldJwhatelpiYa'piycheW li being atudiadjlcdcnp ited tha 
.present blblldgrephy on the g lveh probUro. i 

The Hiting includes the wore Important m onogt^phs. aurv ava. and 

ar tie Us on eaperjjBejrtal andYM cal _studte s: pubi tahedCinZtheY alF"? T r -- 

years both In 1 apartal Pjiepa yel^oilcal journals and j jiipub 11 YaYI mI" f 
other iougeee| IhasinuclL_aa_ pata ps ycholQg y Is a compliMc problem standing on _ _ 

the boundary ot-Mi y fields of leading, the eocipller e have-Included th» »or« 
interesting 1 i terbtiUrftJoiLltevifalTreJrtedl oroble wiS. THYappehdr* of this 
listing contajmr ran-enuincratljffl omie-iiioa Lt -iwportan t) oaxapsychology j^rnale 
published in 4rf f«rent_counitt#s_of^lhe_«orld_and_a-Toceign biMUgraphy ^ — 
Soviet investigatIons 7h the 1 1 van f1el d. 

The cofljpflers ex press their d eep_gratitude to 4ll .foreign eo]l«aitfi«A~ 
institutes, Uborator_l«ft., mnd firms whose.couttcsy has enabled them to com*- —— — 

pUte this by tellingtheir.8tu<l lea-ajod_b v maintaining friendly 
tclcntlfle c^htactf vlt(uS^et-inyeatigatora. t 
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FROCMOZ-6 AWTOWriC SPACB STATIMT LAUNCHED 

U)22U1&£ Koocev TAS3 Internatlenal Ser'flce In Russian ll*fO C»7 22 Sep 77 

[Text) Mescow, 22 SepUobcr, TASS--Tha auteraatlc station "Frognoz-S" v »3 lau.nche4 In 
the Soviet Union to4ay at 0351 Hoicow tline In accordance vlth the research proKraa. 

It is Intended to continue the research begun in 1972 by the "pposnoa" automatic ob¬ 
servatory. y 

Like the previous five stations In the series, “Prognoa-i* uill conduct research Into - 
the corpuscular and electrossagnetic radiation of the sun,.solar plasma flows and 
ms;!:rietlc fields in the space surrounding the earth With the aim of deteralnlng the 
Influence of solar activity on the Interpl.anatary medlM and on the earth's magnetosphare 
and also research Into galectic ultrayiedet rays. X-rays and gamma pays, flelentiflc - 
apparatus built In the Soviet Union, the CSSn and France has been installed onboard ^ 
the station to conduct this research, in accordance.with-the.program of .International 
cooperation In the field of space research. The station weighs 910 kilograms. ^ 

The "prognoa-fi-station has been put-Into a highly elliptical orbit as an earth 
satellite, with the rollbvfhg-pjranieters:—Baxlmum";distance fr«a the earth's surface 
197,900 ka, Blnim\a 493 to, period of .rotation rowrf_the earth 94 hours 48 minutes, 
inclination of orbit degrees. . 

The station was put into Its de.s.lgned trajectory froa an interaellate .earth lateUite. 
orbit, / 


Apart from scientific apparatus, the station also has on boards a. radio Ipansmittep— 
o-eratlng on frcduency 928.4 megahertab-a radio-systea fop precision measuring of. orHb. 
eiernents and a radiotelemetry system.foEtffhsmlttin* < 34 ta on the operation of the 


Instruments and scientific apparatus.^to_earth,- 


According to telemetry 1 nforaatlonrthe systems and apparatus on board aro .operating 
riowally. The .coordinating and computing center and institute of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences are processing .the incoming Information. ^ 

'WUSUAL' NATURAL TH ENO^gN OH OSSffl.v g) . ;• . .. ' ■ 

U>221326y Moscow IASS International Service In R«Slan 12^0 CMT 22 Sep 77 U> . ' 


tText] petroeavodsk 22 September, TASS*-The inhabitants of Fetr^awdsk, capital of — -- 

the Soviet Republic of Karelia,- have witnessed 1 -i -uswal natural phenomenon. On - 

20 September, at about o400 a huge-star-#oddenly ircc up In the dark sky. Impulsively 
sendlrtg shifts of light to the earth. Thls^star moved slowly toward Petrozavodsk and, 
spreading out over it in the foim~bf • medu sa, hung there, showering the city with a 
multitude of very fine rays which created an .Image of pouring rain. 


AfUr some time the luminescent ray s ceased. TKe ~"medusa * turned Into a bright semi¬ 
circle and resumed its mevement in the direction of Lake-Onega, the horizon of which -- 
was Shrouded In c-y cloud. A se^.icircular pool of bright light, red In -ne middle and 
white at the sides, then foiwed in this Shroud. Tflls phenomenon, according to We 
testimony of eyewitnesses, lasted 10-12 minutes. 







USSR MKnWKL kTTKTM 

1:J. 25 *^<p IT ^ SCIEHIinC RFRAIRS 

Y\J* Oroo^v# tcW * 

'1i« 4iiv)efcor cf the Petrotavodsk hy<lr^^.eteoroIoeVc3l I'”'* *n<» 

«-.55 corrc 5 t>o«>;«nC tlwt tn-i itarf cf tr.v *•■ this ph«n«B«Mn ^ 

.Ireylously ebsevvod analcijies cf thls itir,. '^‘j:::.:* ation posts dl3 n®* 

rs.alhs a rlddls. b«suse zl hours cr Ir. th. tims 

severe dovutions in tuo atrospherereUMf In P-— 

period prior to It. 

«r r • r.it "-f r=i£v.tr ;.‘ri 

points. 

SWItI »««“ SM WOMJ>.Pt:«fflJStJ?»_™_“-l* :- 

».«« «« ‘P «•■•? « SW5-7T U.— ■ ,. 

«»ioted bs » «re« o f six voaen, had set a vortc o » elosed route of 

S=. 
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SI 10-p^VESTJSATs uro SIGHTSD >^caOCCC, 










































■ Vi. r. tA 

I./,"-; vts:. to o? el:c:‘IO;:3 

CJiUc SoivJ<\ in S?anlch 17>0 fJK? l6 Kay 78 Ft 

J.VinsCi- that tSc r<rf};rcs?nr; iff 9 .•■!;' 

msy >0 e-iici>i:r«?id political end eJcotoi'an violence Ir.crc-acos. »,<. taid tNat the aev-j t 
ts Octns everything to c«’»cantce the tP£r.v}vMllt7 of the country, iljesc ycearJts veire 
wede by the rcliViKJ president d\U'ins a piofiAarr oyciv the =tute-«yncd televlsj<>» nf.Ur.r’.r. 
Ssnzer has boon In povop 7 y ears e nd hopes to\ h£n<l eve r the covernv.cnt to the eandldite 
who wins the olccticns on 9 July. The Eclivi^ president also pabllcly stated bis repport 
for tJi« offlelal ecndldate, Cen Jeon Peieda /.s^n. 

KKrCRTS CONFLICT Gi LSWIK 0? F AILEU.OSJ cC? \_TZ37~ 

Sucre Ssdio la Plata In Spinlsh 1630 GMJ 16 May 78 PY 

[Surjsary] Vo have received another phone call freja cor audience requesting confirc^aticn 
of reports that an vpidcntlflcd object fell in Polivifji territory near the ArgentIne . . 

border, VJe cen only say that Argentine and tfrcg.'ayan radio atatlcns are reportlne on 

this even s-ore frequently, saying that Eollviau eutherlties have urgently requested- 

tssisiance frea the U.S. National Aeror.aulics stjI Space Adalni$5raticn In order to dctcr- 
nlne ui)e mure of that vhJch crashed on a bm“in SoJlvjan te. rltory. Just a few ft In- ... 
utes ago Radio El Espeetedcr of Kor.tovideo arj-.r^-.ced Viiat there vas ureertclnty as to. 
the truth of these reports. .; . .. . ... .. . 

Argentine scui’ces ir.dtested that the border vlth Bolivia hsd teen closed but that it.. 

nl^t soon he rcej-«ned- Ihsy also reported that an unidentified"ebject had fallen^n ~ “ ' i: 

Dollvian soil rear the Argrntine border ir.C that leeal eol tv Isr. ■ author It le# had raquested_ 

aid froii the central o ver;w;e.nt which, in turn, hid scught Cfsistanca frea the U.S. 

•iational Acrciiruttcs C'Jd Space A&iinietraoicn “.z ir.vettlgate the caser 


A la Fas neaspeper said tedey that-there, is. irc-at l n:-;-rsst in learning about the nature 

of the fallen object, adding that local cutr..:r‘i:le$ for security reasons h*a«)rdotied"eff. 

FC'O Jea around t.hc rhrre the eljact feU. - - " e csj*;t 1; siii to bs a T-iectisnlcal 

Cevlce ylth a dirifete? of alrost (?*f rsetersj v-iich hss already been brojc^it to Tcrija. 

Tl.ero Is interest in detertiininE the accuracy cf these reperts which have spread qultWy 
Hurcughottt tl;c ccntincnt.-psiticulavl/ in Feilvi£ 'fi.'i its hci^bcriiig comtrles. IfTlt ' 
a satellite, s. necccrltc or a f;:lce alc^nl 

EtSCTCi^.AJ, COUSPVItt JfC? SbEj'(IT TO ^S3 rS^SSUriSS 

Pi’15l711Y La ft* FBSSENCIA“HTSpanish 10 Kay 78 >i“l TY - 


fTe.Ttt) Ref pending to a dcclcrjtlcn Ittucd by the nirlcnsj 
Scciallst Fr3»n,ie [-“SBI recently Iield Yn Jochscc-ba, r^.nbe- 
Court have stnted that "they hsv® slwajfe been wmi.n- tc ; 

iJartios* r* d ‘■'-••zr ;!dcd that ■* itey ir, 

cin. .M-.y ^bevAhv;:^.: 


rMy cf tho Follvitn 
c'.c r.'it.'cnal oloevor.-.' 
rl'vir pests." 

sVe- pcliti ■■ 

























USSR*'cn'televiiidn/he^stepped 

ic;Uier.-b<twccft wsradj^an^thVUSSR sharp {brifht) ^ 

jy.sivC for sone air and 7 {^j object vas situated 

crecr. circula^objec: ”*VAuSti^J'of ap^?^xi«.ately 70 ^ • 

»-c5t ct the su e a* sr. t'Af un^eterminablei ( Mel 3 

: s r ec s. Ih « a '' J * 0 ^* of the luds i iv the s Ky th a t even in 5. 

cr*rer.11 -A1 1 houjh there_>_f_^ cn h ie hef than 

.ider.cd and vithin a-brief ptrUd of ,hr«ldrin£--di»* 

cireJes jermed around *.« an*exr)osion, associated 

appeared.—T here was “Hurce had no opinion as 

with the ph e n open on. * j^no r e s uT ; a n t r udot j . ™ - 

to what this phenoa<non^a.>. tai 1 s.) 


At a recent meeting t o eval uate^ sor 
material fyoi 
mentioned a personal Interest in 
the UFO phenomena. '‘As you may 
recall, I mentioned ray own Interest 
In the subject as veil as the fact 
that DCD had been receiving UFO 
related material from many of our 
SiT sources who are presently 
conducting related research. Ihcsi 
scientists Include some who have 
been associated with the Agency 
for years.and whose creden.tl.il8 
remove then from the "nut” variety. 


Tlie attached material came to my 
Attention through these sources 
and it appears to have some 
legitimate PI or comwunity interes 
potential. 


wo r k ■ b e i ng ca v r 1 ed out by Hr, 


our SST. sciiTcos, ce ' 
the Agency or co.iimunily. 

In view of the expertise as-vociato 
with your office, as well as your 
interest in the subject, I felt yo 
ralghe like to see t!ie material. 

[If you eccd additional-inforpiatlo 
or if you feel there is some 
potential, I would be glad to disc 
this with you. If not, plf^fiso fee 
freu to destroy the liiaterlal.} 














At a.receat TP cetlog to evalua te sor 
ntacerlal from yo\ 
mentioned a personal interest in 
the UTO phenomena. Vs you may 
recall, I mentioned my own interest 
In the subject as well as the fact 
that DCO had been recclvtns UFO 
related material from many of our 
StT sources who are presently 
conducting related research. Ihest 
scientists Include some who have 
been associated with the Agency 
for years and whose credentials 
remove then from the "nut" variety. 


Tlie attached material came to ray 
attention through the-sc sources 
and It appears to have some 
legitimate FI or community Interea 
potential. 




work hoins 

our SiT.sciircw'^ he eyaiuAted ty— 
the Agency or co-w,*unlty. 

In view of the. expertise .isfjoclatoi 
with your office, as well as your ■ 

; intorest in the subject, I felt yo 
ralghl; like to see the material. 

[If you cced additional .inforrtatio' 
or if yow feel there is some 
potential, rwould he glad to disc 
this with you. If nf>C» r>l*;asc fee 
free to destroy the matcrinl.) 









1. ORD HAS EXHIBITED SOME INTEREST IN THE WORK OF 


A oualified analyst is currently 

ATTBI-5PTING TO EVALUATE SYSTEM AND HAS\ •. 

REQUESTED ADDITIONAL INFORMATIONT ' .. ' - 

2. WK NOTE THAT-INrSOME'OF THE EARLIER-CORRESPONDENCE 
FROM YOUR OFFICE (REFERENCE B) MENTION WAS MADE OF THE 
POSSIBILITY OF OBTAINING*MORE COMPLETE‘DESCRIPTION OP 

SYSTEM. IF THIS-POSSIBILITY STILL EXISTS, ORD 
WOULD APPRECIATE SEEINC WHATEVER IS AVAILABLE. 

3. .PLEASE KEEP US ADVISED OF ANY NEW DSVJtLOPMENTS. 


















1. ORD HAS EXHIBITED SOME INTEREST IN THE WORK OF 


A QUALIFIED ANALYST IS CURRENTLY 
ATTEMPTING TO EVALUATE SYSTEM AND lIAs ’’ * 

REQUESTED ADDITIONAL INFORMATION. 

2. WE NOTE THAT IN SOME OF THE EARLIER CORRESPONDENCE, 
FROM YOUR OFFICE (REFERENCE B) MENTION WAS HADE OF THE 
POSSIBILITY OF OBTAINING*MORE COMPLETE. DESCRIPTION OF 

SYSTEM.IF THIS-POSSIBILITY STILL.EXISTS, ORD 
WOULD APPRECIATE SEEING WHATEVER IS AVAILABLE. 

3. ^PLEASE KEEP US ADVISED OF-ANY-NEW DEVELOPMENTS. 


AOTHCMTICATINO OFFICCH {OOROIMATtne OFftCCftS -'-nCI.CASI»(C OFfICtR 



i"^ri rii.t(>5E 
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D^esflc Collection Division 
Chief, Minneapolis Office 


KlM-11-78 

datk: 9 February 197i 


Report of UFO at Time of Soviet Sacellice Failure 


At <»,ju on 8 FpKrii3T« 10 .s works for the 

Cn,da 00 Tuesday 24 jonoary. He said thae vhll[ olJr o v“k ^ 

- . 

in the sky. N’o description was obtained. ® 

2. We said ve would pass his InforviStion to the Ait Force and 
Air contact hin for oore information ve would give the 

Air Force his n&me and telephone mimbor. 







MSMO^FC© TK3 FILS 




1 25 June 1976, ' 


«8«rairg rc.iue intero.l ty that cfflco 
WO ca.a. prov lO ad coplea cf the ^ 

^^^Urn^aa ^ vell.aajthe_qrlgl_nal 
Itcn^verc pi'Wificd at hlf. request. ^ 

f.vit there inay he some ongoing ORD interest^ < 3 ef«r 6 f=ft. 

deichJtng oa the evaleatlon jJ^hat .office . Of the oaterlal yrovlJel, 
ggg^^aeSed that ve aliteo?« *»■ obtain additional Info on the 

toJ*i«ffeet to thegSOTTofftoo'®" 25^e‘19'/S>t-—-^ 


to the 


.he ORD.interest be V.ept at a low profile until 
some evaluation could he mde, but at the ea!« tl^ Indicated that he 
would bo in tojch with mo on a fairly 5^«.-«gular basis. 




t ■ ■ ■ - 

iten^vere provided at hlf- request, ^ 

t»t there ray he saae orsoltie <»I> Interest, «sj«r 0 *- 1 l 

aeiendlns en the evalnetlcn jJ^het office of the raterlel provUeJ. 
g^^^^^aelted that vc obtain additional Info on the gEf 

syetem «. sent 

to the Of f ice <6fr f5^ June 



f; 

t; 
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COUNTRY USSR 

SUcJECT Aerial Cbservation of Iniense 
Source of Light 


DCD RCPCfiT NO. .:0 L-32-'./3360i-7G 

DATE DiETR. 2 S UOV 13/5 

NO. PAGES 1 




X. An imusual incident vas observed during a 10 Sc-pteiriber 19/6 British 

European Air*’a>’S <5EA) flight (nunber 831) fror Mcfcow to London. Betwc-.^n 
1800 and 1900 hours, the aircraft vas cruising at an altitude of approxi¬ 
mately 33 thousand feet (9,900 nutets), apparently inside the border of 
Lithuania, vlien a blinding, single source, constant intensity, and 
stationary light was" observed off the starboard flight path of the air¬ 
craft.. The light's distance was esCiiTiatcd co“b'i;'~a'ppro'Si.T.atcly 30 to 35 
DSlcs (16 to 2A kiloneters) off of the aircraft's path and .npproxinateiy 
five to six t'nrusend feet (1,500 tc 1,300 meters) be lev the aircraft, 
soniewhat above a lover cloud layer.—The-lighep which reser.bled a sodiurr 
vapor lamp (yellowish in color), and which was too Intense to view 
directly for any period of lime, corr.plcce3y lit the top of the lover cloud 
layer, giving it a gloving cast. 

2. Tne ligiit was of such interest that the f-E.A pilot c.'i:nt onto the aircraft’s 
intercor,-. network, stated that he was sccevh.it concerned over its presence, 
and said be hac asked the Soviet aulhoritier, for an 1 dentificncion of its 
source. TitC Soviet authorities c.a::.e back witij a .negaiive identificatlor 
response, suggesting that he should not ask questions. Tiii- ligiit was 
observed for approximately 10 to 15 minutes, until the aircraft had flovr. 
past and left the light source behind. 


- end - 









SUBJECT Aerial Cbservacion of Intense C'Alf Oft'R. io NOV 137$ 

Source of Light 

NO. PAGfS 1 


JtiFERfNCfS LCD Case I 


OAT£ 0£ (KFO. Sept efth er 19?6 


THIS IS UNEVAlUATcD INfORMATtON - 


}: >'0'^ 

wmmm&mmm 


1. An unusual Incident vas observed during s. 10 September 1976 British 

Eiii-epe«n Air’U'.iys <BEA) flight (number S31) frorr’lcfcov to London. Be! 
IftOO and 1900 hours, the aircraft was cruising ar an altitude of apprc 
--itfely 33 thousand feet (9,900 meters), apparently inside the border c 
l.ithu.inia, wlien a blinding, single r-ource, constant inte,";sity, and 
‘irntior.ary light was' observed off the starboard_flighC-path of the all 
craft. The light’s distance wns estirrjted to be 'approxisately 10 to ] 
nsilos (16 to 24 kilonetfrrs) cff-of-the-aircraft-’s:p3th and .approxinatf 
five to six thousand feet (l,!i00 to 1,300 meters) below the aircraft, 
somewhat above a lower cloud layer. Th^lighTTTJniarTc^^ 0 sodi 

vapor lamp (yellowish in color) > and v'hich was too intense to view 
directly for any peiiod of time, completely lit the top of the lover i 
layer, giving it a gloving castv— -. 

2. Tne light was of .such ir.tervst~r.lraf the BEA pilot c;iiu- ontc the airevr 
inter cob: network, .stated that he was somcvh-it-concerned over its pi esc 
and said be had .iskcd the Soviet authorities for ar idemitic.'Uion of 
source. Tl.e Soviet authorities c.ime beck with a Ofijiniive identificacl 
response, suggesting that he should not ask euwSlions. The light w«‘is 
observed for approximatsly 10 to 15 mlrutas, .ur.ti 1 the oircraft had fl 
past and loft the light source behind. 














Fazaien Bwnhia Straw To Make For Ddavs 

AUJM8J623i9Sofia RABOTNIOfeSKO DEIO 
in Btiigmian II Aug 89 p 2 


lUnattribuied iiepon; **Waniiiu Tin: Ben on 'Flviin 
Seuoen Made of Stnw*"] 


fTeet) It u wdMmown how the «bort-Jiv«d eensationid 
itory entied ooncemina the unidentified flying otyM ^ 
that wu recently repotted to have landed near Moscow: 
Unptiqudioed mvesiigations produced a perfectly pro- 
aaic eapUnation, namely the combustion of a la^ 
amount of dry grass. We would not nmtion this attempt 
to make up ftrr the summer shortage of interesting news 
with a ftimrated story, if the danger bad not recently 
atisen ofsirailar‘'launching areas" also appearing in the 

fields of Bulgaria. 


Delays are occurring in ooUecting the straw fiom bar- 
vesM fields, and because in many areas this has begun 
to hinder the timely completioa of the basic soil cultiva¬ 
tion operations, it is no wonder that certain leadcrtiiips 
may be templed "to put a matdi to it," without wasting 
my time in thinking of the eaisting catetotical prohibi¬ 
tion on this. It is not superfluous to remind ourselves 
that though prohibitions may wcU exist, violations of 
meae prohibition exist as well. 

pre lowest percentages of straw have been coilecied in 
Sofia, Ratgtsd. Burgas, and Mildiajdovgiad Oblasts 
^ and 45 percent). Marked dilTetenoes can be 

out this agricuhurai talk. Whereas a few days ago Vdiko 
Turoovo Munidpalfty had completed 97 pereeni of this 
task, and Lorn Municipality had coUected the straw fiom 
W percent of the harvested fields. Mikhaylovgrad 
Muniapality had only completed one-third of the work. 





















f 'lhe Vwaa CUa» BCP G 
lalnfai oftlK comahtw. At 
tannw he pmeat fer 4i 


fcr af ^ 
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leading Soviet sevspepers end joamals bevc recently begun jniblishing 
an incrcaeing nueber of articles and ncvs reports on sightings of 
unidentified flying objects (UFOs) in various areas of the Soviet Union. A 
"permanent center* for the study of UFOs has been established in Moscow to 
conduct research and support the investigation of reported sightings. 


Setting the tone for this media coverage was an article In the 9 July 
1989 SOTSIALISncBESKATA INDUSTRIYA, which referred to many recent reports 
of UFO sightings In the USSR. Interviewed by the paper, P. Prokopenko, 
director of a laboratory for the study of "anomalous phenomena," stated 
that a "permanent center" for the study of UFOs is being established in the 
Soviet Ubion. In addition to conducting research and presenting lectures 
on UFOs, the center will support the investigation of reported sightings. 

In referring to an issue of the paper published in July 1988 that 
included a report on "an amasing event that took place on Hill 611 near the 
village of Dalnegorsk In Frimorskly Kray," the article noted that the event 
is still under investigation. Many observers saw a flying sphere crash 
into one of the bill's twin peaks, and physicists and other scientists from 
the Siberian Division of the USSR Academy of Sciences are still studying 
the "fine awsh," "small spherical objects," and "pieces of glass" that are 
considered to be small rennanl^ left behind by the sphere. According to 
the article, the alleged spacecraft was nearly obliterated in the crash, 
but there appev'-c to be enough arterial at the site for the scientists—a 
mixture of UFO "enthusiasts" and skeptics—to eventually "penetrate this 
mystery." 

In studying the site, scientist A. Makeyev reported finding gold, 
silver, nickel, alpha-titanium, molybdenum, and compounds of beryllium. 

One of the "akeptical” physicists from Tomsk has hypothesized that the so- 
called sphere could have been some kind of a "plasmoid," formed by the 
"interaction of geophysical force fields," idilch captured the elements 
found by Makeyev from the atmosphere on its trajectory toward 
disintegration ot, the hilltop. Other researchers have generally rejected 
this cxplanatlmi since the emounts of various types of metals found at the 
site would imply, mccording to this "plasmoid" theory, that "the 
concentration of metals in the atmosphere should exceed the present level 
by a factor of 4,000." 
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Soae of the scientists have concluded that the object that crashed Into 
Hill 611 vas an "extraterrestrial” space v^lcle constructed by highly 
intelligent beings. Doctor of Chemical Sciences V. l^sotskiy stated that 
"without doubt, this is evidence of a high technology, and it is not 
anything of a natural or terrestrial origin.” He cited the fact that the 
reanants of fine aesh included bits of thin threads with a dlaaeter of only 
17 alcrons and that these threads, in turn, were coaposed of even thinner 
strands tvisted Into braids. Bxtreaely thin gold vires vere discovered 
intertvined in the finest threads—evidence of an intricate technology 
beymid the present capabilities of terrestrial aclancc, according to 
Vysotskiy. 

SOTSULlsnCEESKATA INDUSTRITA of 25 July 1989 reported that a OFO 
alghting had been clalaed by eivincer Turly Poncmarenko and a group of 
workers at a collective fare in the Dnepropetrovsk region. The object vas 
described es a disk with two beans of light eaanating froa its aides. The 
witnesses aalntalned that they had observed the object on the ground for 
about 20 ainutes, and that it eaitted no aound when it flew away. 

The August 1989 issue of the Soviet Journal NAUKA I ZHIZN Included e 
9-page article which, after suaaarizlng the history of UFO sightings in 
general, contrasted sone of the views of the "skeptics" with some of the 
opinions of the "enthusiasts” on the numerous reported UFO sightings in the 
USSH, including incidents In Serpukhov, Petrozavodsk, end Rudnya. 

According to the "enthusiasts," UFOs have left evidence of their visits on 
many occasions. Including the Serpukhov incident In which, they claim, a 
UFO left a circular depression in the grass with a diameter of A meters. 

The skeptics aalntain that most of this so-called "evidence” can be 
explained as having no connection with extraterrestrial intelligence. Kany 
of the sightings could be attributed to rocket testing, for example. 
Academician Tladlmlr Vasilyevich Higulln, director of the Terrestrial 
Magnetism, Ionosphere, and Radio Vave Propagation Institute in Troitsk, 
which has a section for the investigation of anomalous phenomena in the 
etmosphere, maintains that over 90 percent of UFO sittings can be 
nullified by such aimdane explanations. 

STROITELNATA GAZETA of 16 Septenfaer 1989 reported that in August a 
group of observers including physical scientist Elvir murchenko began 
investigating another circular depressed area in a forest near Surgut after 
a worker claiaed that a AIFO had visited the mite. 

SOTSIALXSTICEESKATA INDUSTRITA of 30 September 1969 noted that media 
all over the Soviet Uhion were receiving reports of UFO sightings on the 
ground and in the air, adding that the paper's editorial office vas 
revieving hundreds of reports related to UFO Incidents. In response to 
this deluge of reports, the paper interviewed Anatoliy Llstratov, chairman 
of the section of the All-Union Astronomical and Geodesic Society assigned 
to the study of anomalous phenomena, who said that althou^ his group is 
"still wandering around in the daricness," a<we important developments In 
the investigations had racently occurred. Be stated that "at the sites of 
the landings...the operating frequency of a crystal-controlled oscillator 
changes. Simply spe^ng, electronic timepieces run at rates Chat are 
cither too fast or too sIot." 

Llstratov noted that Soviet military officers and pilots bad recently 
started providing some documentation on UFO sightings. As an example, he 
stated that he had documentary information regarding an ancounter between 
Soviet aircraft and a UFO over the city of Borisov. The crews of two 
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engaged In investigating UFO reports—the nevly established center for UFO 
studies In the Palace of Culture of Power Engineers In Hoscov and the 
Terrestrial Uagnetisa, Ionosphere, and Badio Vave Propagation Institute, 
which has branches in Troitsk, Leningrad, andKltfcutsk. Physicist Turly 
Platov of the Terrestrial Magnetise Institute docs not believe the claims 
of scientists idio maintain they have found remnants in Dalnegorsk of a UFO 
constructed by extraterrestrials, and he Is convinced that the materials 
found at that site are really only the remnants of the unsuccessful launch 
of a Soviet rocket in that region, fie believes that many of the other 
reports of UFOs can be explained by the inability of the observers to 
recognise the phenonenon known as *ball lightning.* 

The POISE article contrasted Platov's view with that of another 
fdiysical scientist, Tladieir Azhazha, who was recently elected efaaiman of 
the new All-ltalon Conelssion for the Study of Unidentified Flying Objects 
of the Union of Scientific and Engineering Societies. Axhazha conpared 
reports of a UFO crash in the USSR with a claim by UFO enthusiasts in the 
United States that a UFO had crashed in the desert near Roswell, New 
Mexico, in 1947. He believes there is sufficient evidence to support the 
claims of UFO crashes in both cases—in Dalnegorsk and in Roswell. In the 
latter case, he cited the testimony of eyewitnesses who maintained that 
they had seen the bodies of four extraterrestrials lying near the smashed 
spacecraft. According to Platov, however, the eyewitnesses in the Roswell 
case were mistaken. He believes that the object that crashed was a USAF 
experimental rocket with four Rhesus monkeys aboard and that the accident 
was the result of an unsuccessful launch attempt at the dawn of the space 
era. 


SOTSIAIISTICHESKATA INDUSTRITA of 21 October noted that hundreds of 
residents had reported observing a UFO in Omsk and that many of these 
eyewitnesses had reported the sighting directly to the paper's office in 
Omsk. The article included a report by an "authoritative" military 
officer, MaJ V. Loginov, who stated: "I must tell you straight off that 
radar did not detect this object, and so I am reporting visual 
observations. The object was passing over at an altitude of several 
kilometers. The visible shining sphere appeared to be about one and a half 
tines as large as the moon's shape in the night sky. Four projectors—some 
puallel and some at angles to the Barth—were castii^ very bright beams. 
The object was in the field of vision for about S'miiiutes...hovering...over 
the civil airport before descending a little. Then the projectors were 
turned off and a whirling plume trail instantaneously appeared around this 
shining sphere. The object began to recede rapidly in a direction from the 
northwest to the east at the same tine that flights were being carried out 
from a neighboring airport. Pilots were able to observe it visually, but 
they could not detect it on their radar screens.... Radar signals could 
not be reflected froa It. This object was Immediately reported up the 
chain-of-coamand, and our coUcaguas in the Altay Kray, In the area toward 
which the object flew, reported back to us within 5 minutes that they bad 
it under visual observation. That meant that it had covered a distance of 
approximately 600 kilometers at a speed of about 7,000 kilometers per 
hour.” 


According to Loginov, all observations indicated that the object was a 
UFO being controlled by some kind of intelligence and chat it was not 
merely some kind of anomalous atmospheric phenomenon. 



SOVETSKATA RJLTUBA of 28 October reported on the results of a 
conference in Petrozavodsk of about 100 Soviet aciratlsts representing the 
*varlous branches of science and technology.” The aain topic of discussion 
vas the eultltude of claias of recent OFO sl|htings in the USSR. According 
to SOVETSKATA KULTUSA, aore questions about UFOs vere raised at this 
conference than eere ansvered. 

UTERATUBNATA GAZETA of 1 Roveaber reported that Voronezh, where sane 
-observccs had clalaed to have witnessed the landing and take-.of£ of a UFO, 
has becMO the place for a "pllgriaagc" by correspondents seeking 
sensational news for their newspapers, regardless of the controversial 
nature of the ao-callcd "weighty evidence* being presented as proof that 
extraterrestrials had visited Voronezh. 
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^ditorik Report] Moaoow Teievirion Service & Rii«- 
aiaa at lOM GMT, on 20 November begun ctoryiag a 
leoorded iway of the 20 November Supfam Soviet 
monung letoioa in the Kraniin. / 
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Tbe morning teaaioo ia chaired by Niafa^v, who aaya 

there ia a qnoniln for thejoiot aeatiaa of the Soviet of tbe 
Union and SovhR of Natiooaiitiea ahd dedaret the 
aeatioD open. He wtaiea that if the Menda » not emn- 
pieted thit wedc, iiii not exdttded £l the aession may 
have to continue BCM wedr. A diaft^ on the prem may 
its my into dte agenda if c^meoUtion ia pro¬ 
vided in time. Todav the general prindpiea of managing 
die national economy^ the rq^lict will be ditcuated, 
finther atoccu may be tndudei^ accordance with notes 
tubmined by deputies.). / 

At 1604 GMT, an uni^tined Baltic people's deputy 
aaki about a debate onUhe Draft Law oo Financial 
Auumomy of the Baltic H^blics. 

M 1606 GMT, an uudMtifM asks why various arrets 
of die Baltic FepuUicvautrnmoos economic manase- 
ment has not be iodufled in agenda. 

At 1607 GMT. Deo^ Prunak^ aski about the genenl 
pnaoidea of thydraft oo tbk icpuMican economic 
antoBomy. / \ 

At 1608 Bkfakautkat {Mwsta rim one ianie, 

namely lep^ican autonomy, waicxdoded from the 
agenda: N4&aaov aaya thia ia not aol and puts an end to 
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Law dn the Pleat ia not on agenda. I J 
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/CEditorial Report] Moaoow Televw ion Service ia 1 
r aiait at 1633 GMT. ON 20 Nov mber oontinucs 
recor^ relay of the 20 Novem: er Supreme 
morning aession {xoceedings in the Kremlin. 

At 1633 gmt, Abalkin states that wit r i 
the draft law, Artkde 6, enumerates hi 
of the republics. The financial basisbf local eoviett 
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d at aa aihaa mideatia! aica. J 

Hifh ettimaie baaed on iheae ci/eria. 
lion of China in ina and tm wai 
M Of the uul popoUiion m^ivriy. 
lower than the icwective 31.9 dnd 36.6 
'Ite State SutiMical Bvicao*^ lake 
humtive criteria, demotimic crite- 
leria, and teotrapiiic criteiia. thenbv 
iKRaldinetencetbctwegTaibaa aad 


Ihenueivet it of lecondary' 
tani 10 them h who win del 
criteria are denned, who wi 
int the naiinict. They w 
Bsmme the heavy bioi^n t 
bttit of both adminifiratij 


brunce. What it impor- 
the criteria and once the 
retpontibk for oompil- 
i find it tmpottiMe to 
mpiltnt itatititc on the, 
taont and ttandaidiicd 


^totioni. The StatJplanliint Conunittion alto 
irowncd on major chanfeywhich Aould brintdifHcultiei 
fora compreheniive balAce in kkrand waaet. ctedii. 
and taaaticn. The Tay Bureau cUlecti 7 pcKcni.* S 
petccBi. and 3 percen/ iown.buiIdiht tax fioni citiei 
^ 1 . and viUaiei nfpectively, and it, therefore, noi 
mtcrnirt in two dittrenl lypet of toitlics on whan 
popolal^ The Mi^liy of Finance Yoold like to tee 
Bioti nforool itanaardt applied to ue definitioii of 
urban ^ ivraJ tktn bccaiie the more than 9,100 
tow^ijH now eafoyini treatment u dn uihin entity 
uml he a heavy burden. The public tecuriiy. commeicial, 
rtocauon, pobtiyhealih, and min depinfoentt aU hive 
different dcTinil^ and meaiuies for in&n and rwat 
area^ a^ h wbuld be hud to tnfoitt aay arbitrary 
Mandirdialiod. Whatever form the new ^leria may 
lake doet aoyieem lo nutter nmeb. Theoiliiciani try 
even harder arrive at tundardi«d criieril and com- 
pni^ily aiiA welcome a nandan) deTmitioi^ demar¬ 
cation. In tK foee of the many competing inlpietu and 
^led ceiforia, the Suic Council ihould Ic^ the 
Ml^nt jerartt in nddilion lo ttrettini tM need to 
look at iMi itiuc from a nationwide penMtive: (1) 
’tncrcaie tft fundi, penonnci, aad power of IMttatiili- 
cal depadmenu to that they can play Iticir r^ more 

cffoctiv^ at economic dueb of ttair. 13) Not c^ce Uie 

rofca eripccial dcpailmenu. (3) Work oM cat^y and 
rcioluMy the criteria that will meet the requiretnintt of 


talional yaidMicl luf (lutmn 
Tbit is ^ an nadcriyinp re 
Cion. - a>r . 


No matter what Uw criteria are. if duy ^ to be ated, it 
« neccasary for wfo imdentand the c^pciii« inieittu 
M vanout inienul bpartmen u <rf adfflfoiuraiive bodies 
« our tovtrnmem ywr the iiaue oTAhe definition of 
urban and niral iai^The ttroniett Aipotilion to Man- 
daMizint the criteria Bv udiich uibai/and rural areas are 
denned ate tlaliiliia departmenb thcnuelvet. They 
are ttronijy ia favor oAa dellnitMto by adminittniive 
nnits, to that the definite will fab contitlcnt with the 
eoirtot tyttem of coffliAini tuiiiiict. The lUtiiiict 
d^itmenls feel that thV nimoaliiy of the criteria 


JChafKt fiorn book "Ta Defence of HumanUm" by 
"Warn Rnorirai; Saolian Shudian, 279 papet; tnnicrip- 
-Uonoraapeedideitvcndaiaforvfflhridm Shatuhiion 
19 Aat I979J 


Tkulh OHcrian and Theory Rnearrb 


Rtn. rd lAe to talk about the issue of truth criterion. 
Bnniint up this iitueat the pmeni u of not only domrtiic 
but alM Mlemattonal tignificancc. Marxism hai been 
tested in pra«ice for over a century since it was intro- 
How do we look at it now? In the bciinninp of the 
Stth Century, the October revolutiDa won a treat victory 
la the middk ofihe 30ih Century, the Chinese revolution 
***** ***** '^*7. These great events brilliantly 

proved the ooneclncis of Marxism and exerted a far- 
rcachw iaflneace in the worid. In Ihe 19J0’i, the repuU- 
bon of the imperialist camp was notorious while the 
intlumee of the socialist camp ms trowinf among the 
pe^ofthe worid who idaced hope in the Soviet Union 
and China. However, in the past 20 years or w, things have 
changed. First, the Soviet Union had problems. Immedi- 
atdy ^ lhau the socialist camp split. There followed 10 
yean ofiuiniail in China. Contrary to iriial happened on 
tfot ti^ capitaltim had over 20 yean of a "golden age." 
imt doMthiiMplaia? I tiiink perhaps during these yean 
Marxist theory has failed to devritqi along with Ihe devel¬ 
opment of practice: therefore, it is probably already behind 
Ihe inlenational reality. 

Mraisi theory has three parts, and the roost detailed one 
“ Potilic*) economy. “Dos Kapital" was in line with the 
nealiiy m ns time. Later in the imperialist period, things 
were diflerent In the eariy 20ih Century. Lenin wrote 
^n^alism, the Highest Stage of Cnpitaiiim" and 
Ibereby solved the probkmi ofihat period. Now hnlfa 
miury his passed since then, the lilualiun has changed 
^rasbcatly. and many new libuiions and phenumrna 
have appeared la capitalist devriemmem. However, 
many of our comrades still try lo imdeniand capitalism 
only by reading books. Of cosne. wc need to read Man's 
"Das Kaphal" and Lenin's "Impcriatism. the iliglu-si 
Stage of CapHatissi," hm what these btxAs deptilril 
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VCR lilinitfori in Ihc bM cvMuiy or Ihc early pan of ihii 
tvMBiy ami many chan(cs have ocointd line* then. 
Ailbot^ nirntial anti basic contiadiclioiu Rmain the 
aanir. many sitaalions have indetd cbaninl. Due to 
. ^-afaany years of tsoialKni (resuiitnt fin> from an iinpcct- 
jriist Moctadc and then from oor own Aned-door pol- 
4cy). we did not anderstand ihr oBtiide aorid. Due to the 

^mlitinn and lack of study, we knew little about the 
laiuaiianiofcapiialitttuaotriet. Even tfwc knew a little. 
Sae were too afiaid to talk about it. Now that o«r door is 
■><pea. sac find that Utinp an diHerenl fro m bw ^ 

■^dcrii^eeii the need » Oinka^ many iataes. Wc 
’'.MOW need a book—ogt one book but mnay books—that 
"’Iwalyies. from all an^ new pbenomena whiA have 
. wppeared in capiuUlt counlrtes dnriii( the past few 
decades itnct the iotnidttctioii of ’’imperiaKsm, the 
Utihcst SU|e of OipilalUiii“ and fires Manitt antwers 
to new questions and on new situations. Of coarse, we 
not have another Lenin; oor did Chairman Mao write 
such a book. Then what shall we do? I think, instead of 
waitinf for some ttteat to show up. we should rely on 
collecttve power—(be eoUeciive power of theoretical 
wofkers—to expIoR and study and gain new knowledfe 
from years of lescaieh and discussion, which is also 
devtiopint Marxist political economy. 

Lenin said imperialism was moribund capitalism. He 
even ibeo predicted that ibccapiulist system was dying. 
Of course, several dacadcs could also be considered a 
dying period in history. It takes not just one or two 
dec^es for a system to die: it could take several decades 
or even a ecniury. This is understandable. But the 
question it since Lenin's book “Imperialism, the Highest 
Suge of Capiulism.” especially since Woitd War II. the 
capiuliti economy, in geoeral. has had iSMny crises as 
well as rapid dcvelopmenls. resulting in higher‘living 
standards for workers and a totalled "golden age." How 
come a dying system has a “golden afe?“ In nddition. 
tome new capiulist countries have emerged in tome 
areas and they an developing very rapidly. For insunce, 
SingapoR and South Korea aR making rapid economic 
progRss. This explains that Chairman Mao‘s thesis in 
“The Theory of New Democncy" that IhcR could not 
be another Kcmal is proved incorrect in practice. Then, 
is it Justified lo dciciibc the pRscnl capitalist world with 
such adjectives as lapidiy dedining ind inoribound? 
Then or swu estimates and based on them we can 
^velop iw« kinds of foRign strategic principles. If wc 
think Ihc capiulist system is dying, wc Should hurry up 
and gri pRpared for the world rrvotulion. Didn't we hk 
to say during Ihc “cultural Rvolulion“ that “now is She 
lime for imperialism 10 bead to a complete coOapsc and 
for socblism to head lo a worid-wide victoryT Un Biao 
also thought that way. He believed that cities wcr 
lurtaundcd by rural areas alt over the w^d ai^ he 
mmed to ovi^row U.S. impcrnlrii. Soviet levision- 
inn. and cvesything Che. tic was an . emc “Lcnist~ 
Another estimate is ihai in spite of crises, cupitatism sliR 
has some life in it. I have been abroad only a few times. 
Last year I went to the Uniled States and saw thcR wcr 


indeed many moiradirlinns including n;onamu- pnilt- 
leois. inilaliun. and an energy crisis, which gace Ihcni 
great heidaches. but they aR far from dying or rapidls 
declining. When a sysRm is dying, it ihuuld be fairls 
easy to detect. Even if you or ihcR only for SIdays w 
« anooth. you sboidd be able So find traces of decline in 
gocial eondilions and the ptychologicai conditions of the 
Jpvatie. tike Comrade Bi lin said in his novel “Home:" 

I am denouDcing a dying system: that system is indeed 
Aring for feudal things br wtlberiag one aRer another. 
tu^ei fram the cuirent liuaiiaa. the force of life is still 
tigiowi^ in the framwork of capitalist production rU- 
lioot. iriKfcrore. I wonder if the life of capiulism is 
longer than what Lenin predkied or if it was probably 
loo early for Lenin to say that eapiulisni was at a dying 
mage. We should be able to study these questiooi. At that 
lime, it was lupotsiMe for Lenin lo make accurate 
pc^ictions on ceiuin things. I think Lenin probably 
could not imagine or predict the rapid devHopmenu in 
the science, tcehnology. and productive forces of today's 
capiulist world. Take potariution for instance. Marx 
said in “Das Kapiur that as capitalism develops. tbcR 
will be an increasingly large number of poor proletarians 
on the one side and mitlionaim on the other. In other 
words, the etiliR society will be poUriecd into the shape 
of a viuRi—big on one end. small on the other, and very 
Skinny in Ihc middle—and the middle class and petty 
bMiycoisie will be drawn lo both ends. What is the 
current siluation of caphalist society? Thera nra large 
■umbers of middle^iass people. Under this eircum- 
sance, wc should forget about books, proceed slriclly 
from icaliiy. and test theory with practice. If a theory 
eonlndictt reality, we should revise it. We should never 
distort foas to accommodate theories by saying that the 
peoples of Apiulist countries nra impoverished, that 
they win rebel any minute, that they ara just sitting on a 
powder magattne shat will explode any lime, and that 
they win he doomed as soon as it expMet. Because, it 
would be unrealislic. American workers strike, loo. but 
they sR not opposing the capitalist system. They want 
higher wages. Wc visited (he Uniled Auto Workers 
union in Detroit. A union olTidal lokl us that (hey were 
willing to -coopente with capitalists, but capilalisls 
sefused lo cooperate, so they had lo fight. He believed 
that evcsylbing could be solvcil through legal struggle 
and he had no imcniion of overthrowing the capiiahsl 
system. Wc 'annot just uy you American workers have 
wch a low level of cUis ronsciousness. you ara cor- 
tuplcd. and etc. I think we should do mora than inalLr 
critical temarki on Ibis issue, for it Rtlccts thcobjtYiisc 
cxiilcncr of a.situation; wheraas the task of Manism is 
lo iccQgnirc licii as ara in an ohjmivc nunner and 
to answer such questions through Marxist analysis. We 
should not be afraid of such things. Now that our fiweign 
icUtions have been cstaMished and mora and mora 
people have come in and out of oor country, our youth 
begin to have problems, thinking that capitalism is 
auperior. In Ihc past these young people did nni under¬ 
stand and tbouglil capitalism was a coinpleie niets. Now 
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iIk)' MKlcniiiKl 1 litik ^XMii the aniface oT tspiulism. 
blit not cnoa|h, >o they think lh«l captulUm n tnperior 
•nd tbit our Mcialisro. in compihKn. bu liiled. 

■ " focialUm exacU^? It wu imponiUe M have a 

^'O^eomplele thc^ of locUIm tfnrinc Marx' time beeatiie 
; (^Marx «nh laid I Rnaidainn Ibr icienlinc locialiam. It is 
' r: y j hnp B wa n ie to uj that the theory oTicieatinc lecialism it 
'' ^ c om p lete becauxt locialisiB haa not been carried out 
4. ^^towcanRMcebeaooRipiHethearynBaQcialiimwitlf 
«w pciokc? Wc have tested and developed the 

- "ihcaryMiranibSovietaAdChiiMtepiacticeorfoctalHm 

.'I’ ' the pMiaewral decades. Even today, many qacAioei 

.tevc yet lo be tcaolved, many otyectivc laws are waitinc 

- .t-ta be atndied aad eaperienett reviewed. At the central 
-jDvtmmeat pointed out. We ihould build a tocsalism to 

loit Cbina'a aationi] condilioiu and develop productive 
forces as soon at ponible. This includes absorbiai the 
pood expeiieoces it other cmmtrics. 

This involves the question of how to uphtrid socisltsm. 
First, we should nndersund vdiai is teal and what h fake 
socialiim. Only by thorouthly criticizinp the fake locial- 
isin of the "Gang of Four” can wc uphold real socialism. 
Second, socialism has more than one model. As long as 
Ibc general principle is the mmc, socialism could be 
carried out in a hundred difleivnt ways. Before we only 
knew bow to copy the Soviet Union. We did it because 
the Soviet Union wns the only ncialist country at the 
time. Later we crilieixtd the Soviet Unioo but we were 
sHn thinking in the lamc way. We thought there was only 
one way to achieve socialism, no atlcmatives. Only by 
comparing can one distinguish and rceognixe. Only after 
comparing our methods with those of other countries 
nich as Yugoslavia and Romania did we find out that 
there could be diflerent methods. Therefore, to uphold 
socialism, we Should have a dear understanding df these 
issues. This also espiains that wc cannot uphold mcial. 
itm unless we emancipate our thinking. Upholding 
socialism docs not mean maintaining the status quo and 
copying everything indiscriminatdy. We should not 
copy the 10 years of the "cultural revolution**: irar 
should wc copy the 17 years before the ‘'cultural revolu. 
imn.** Of courK, ecstain things should still be dime in 
accordance with the methods used during Ibai 17 years, 
but they are iwl suflicient. We must create new methods 
to solve aew proUtms. Failing to solve these problems 
win make upholding aocialtsm impossible. Because of 
this, we should not Wjvocatc emancipating our thinking 
■nder the prerequisite of the four upboi^ I disagree 
with Ibis view. We ihoutd reverse it—only by irersiiiing 
in emancipating thinking can we uidtoid socialism. You 
jay we need to opbold socialism, but what kind of 
fociatism? There is iw fixed model for socialism, then 
what is the method most suited to China's conditions? 
We ihould let the public diseuu llieic questions. How 
can they rliscuss anything if their thinking is not cman- 
cipalcd? Some ciiDneous aad popular views rif the past 
arc mistaken for the only way to socialism. For tmtaiire. 
socialism docs not allow icciuiis so cvciybody must be 
assigned under socialism: otbcrwisc. if workers arc 


nocrutted. it would not be socialism. What is this non- 
nense? For another instance, the planned economy, 
which is also waiting to be aludied, may be practiced in 
dUTeicM way^ Only by so doing can wc develop the 
theory of to^istn. How can we develop the theory of 
.^mtcialitm if «w do not emancipaie our ihinking? Many 
practices cannot be oonliaued. Since Stalin's problems 
-cropped up, the Soviet Unioo realized that they could 
Ml Mocted by copjnng aS of Stalin' methods and that 
.They had to make aome changes. Chairman Mao also 
' tcalized this lact and tried to create some new methods. 

- As a result, when Chairman Mao criticized dogmatism 
hefore the year 1957. he orged as to think before copy]IV 
the Soviet Uaion no that we could learn from their 
positive experiences aad draw lessons from their nega- 
live ones.‘^Soviet Uahm also ehaaped. They attached 
importance to material tneenlive or material reward—I 
cannot find much ^nerence between the meanings of 
these two phrases aficr consulting with many dictionar¬ 
ies. The Soviet Union has indc^ taken this road. In 
I95S we put politics in command. Later we engaged in 
class ttrii^c. using it to determine everything, as the key 
link, and to promote production. After all these years, if 
we look back and use practice lo lest Ihe several Ihrorirs 
wfcicb guided us through these years, wc would find 
out—we need not to be evasive—that the 10 years of 
turmoil has pushed the national economy to the brink of 
coOnpsc. How can you afford not to review this theory? 
How can you telVise to recognize such a practice? 

Many people at home and abroad say that we have 
turned into "revisionislt** and that our line has changed. 
It is true that our line has changed. It was the ultra-left 
guiding ideology that occupied a domiiuni position 
during the "cultural revolution." How can we aflbrd nol 
lo chan^ it? But, changing the line is not the same as 
revisionism. In fact the "revisionisi line" is nol an 
appropriate term. Why? Revisionism initially was 
tefoired to the theory of Bernstein and bis like. It was a 
theoretical issue. If a theory contradicts the basic tenets 
of Marxism, it is called revisionism. As for Ihe issue of 
line, it is either Lei) or Right opportunist line; there is no 
revisionist line. The basic tenets of Marxism are univer¬ 
sal truth which is a criierion for the whole wide world. 
"Revising" such a criterion is the same as opposing 
Maraisin and thus should be objected. Wc cannot say a 
basic tenet was good yctlciday bnl is no good today 
because it coven a very long pcrkxl of time. As for the 
line ilsdf. it should change as situations change. Wc had 
one line for the period of democratic revolulion and 
another for the period of socialist revolulion. Wc even 
hsd different tines for different stages of the socialisi 
period. Therefore, the term, the revisionist line, gives 
people an illusino as if there ought to be a iwfinanetti line 
that will stay the same forever like "doing evcrithing 
according to cxisliog principles" which was advm-aicti. 
by Ibc "Gang of Four." You have to do rvcrytl'iug 
according to existing tmncipics and lines: Oiltcrwisr. you 
are revtsionhls—this is llic exact logic IJang \taii |?7.t.t 
2<Hin| used in bis article carried by the "tit I.ANtiMINc i 
RIBAIl." li sayv Afier Marx died. Itngeh waged a 
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«u«i|lc oppodunitin Moniini to euKing prin- 
(iplH: «ftcr Entcli died, teidn foUowed More' ««>d 
Ea^' «iai«| principtei; tawr Sulio foUowed Unin'* 
■=*^iuittait priacipio; aad Oniman Mao loo CoUowed 
'* -• 'i «aiHi«jpfinciirfe».A»ifewlLO«r«ntaipriBripJe»ite 

» ■ *' «!« Min' priadple*. Thii n ahioluidy Asurd «ctt- 

V ' ' ■ -vs.. , ■ WZ' V' ' ■■ " " ‘ -■ 

, IhewbiviUwoitdwhereinucbcaobeacaniipiUbedby 
■por ««>feiie*l tnd o«h« »oeteti in thii fieJd. To do ' 
\ ut fUM einncipitt o«r ikinkins. Therribrc,! t«y tkere 
fi «• KicnlifK boiii Ibr Ihe iigiunent Ikat Ontnnsn 
" 41w had a coinpitte k( of Iheorie* on tocialisi revoiu- 
tioo. How can Ihcit be a compleu dwory of locUiUai 
before lociaitit cooKrtioioo h eotnptelcd? ll iaoTcoune 
pouibte for theory to piieede practice, bot theory could 
not be completed before practice it completed. Do we 
have a complete ttadenunding of capitaliim? No. we do 
not. Alter ~Dm KapiuT we had to study "imperialism, 
die Highest Stage of Capitalism ” Alter "Imperialism, 
the Hipest Stage of Captlalism” we bad to study other 
aspects of capitalism. When will we be able to complete 
our understanJing of capiulism? After the death of 
capiutism. Only then can we study the udtole process of 
birth, developmeoi. and death and thereby complete our 
andertunding of capitalism. We cannot even complete 
our undcrsianding of capitalism not to mention wicisl- 
ism. Therefore, we roust emancipMe our thinking to 
develop Marxism. People used to think in the past that 
theoretical issoc was only a leader's responsibility. This 
idea came from the Soviet Union and Chinese tradition. 
Each dynasty had a sage such as Yao, Shun, Yu, Tang. 
Wen. Wu, Zhougong. Confucius, and Mencius. Only 
their words can be used for criterion or the*so-callcd 
"Confucian Orthodoxy" and other people's words arc 
worthless. A theory should be developed by the collective 
including the masses of people and theoretical workers, 
and everybody enn nuke a contribution and help 
develop it. We arc all fools, bat even a fool can occasion¬ 
ally hit on a good idea. By adding such ideas together, we 
would be able to improve our theory. For many years we 
s*erc not used to thinking for ourselves; we used to wail 
for the ccninl gove^ment and Chairmnn Mao to say 
aonielhiiig and then we would do whatever Chairman 
Mao. told us to da Now we cannot itly on them 
' mymoie. We need to study many leachings of Cbninnan 
Mao. but there are no ready-made answers to many new 
gueslions. Thu forces us to think for oniscives. thus 
bringing life and hope back to our ihcorctical work. 
There still may be great development in China's thcorel* 
ieat undertaking. 


I'd like to address another issue: how to treat Marxism 
and Mao Zedong Thought. When wc bring up the issoc 
of the four upholds, we should not set it against the 


liberation of our thinking because we need to emancipate 
our UMnking to uphold Marxism and Mao Zedong 
Tbeiagbt: otherwise, we cannot uphold Marxism and 
Mno Zedom Thought. 

Ilhink that after years ofpmrtice. Chairman Mao's IW7 
epecdi on correctly hanging contradictions among the 
aeople has been pr^ basically oorrtet. Restoring some 
«r the thesa in ibis speech which have been forgoiirn 
«sm] abudooed is caaetly what we need to do now. For 
--tastance. the phnic that the class suuggle has been 
' teically corapieled is a hmg-foriottea wntenct and wc 
iMvc tUfted to mention it again. There are ^ some 
praMems. During the same socialist period, fttst he said 
dial the class struggle was basteaUy completed and later 
he said that it should be discussed yearly, monthly, and 
daily. These two sentences cooiiadki. If one of them is 
the truth, the other would not be. So it is impooible for 
every sentence to be the truth; neither is it possible for us 
to foltow every imiruaion. Since the Ictcis of a com¬ 
plete system usually are consistent, the inconsistency of 
Its leneu eaplains that our understanding of socUhst 
constructirm and revolulimt has not been completed. 
Chairman Mao urjed us in H62 to understand the realm 
ofoecessily^bc socialist construction of China and we 
have not been aWe to accoroptrsh ti. When did we 
comptctc our imdcntandiRg of democratic revolution? 
As far as the theoretical system was concerned, we did 
not set forth the general line for the new democraiic 
tevolutioii—namely, a revolution led by the proletariat 
and the masses of people to oppose imperialism, feudal¬ 
ism. and bureaucratic capitalism—until 19411 right 
before the victory of the democratic revolution. Later in 
the article "On the People's Democratic Dictatorship." 
he rvas still reviewing this experience, but by that tithe 
the theory was complete because the practice of demo- 
cralic revolution was completed and the theory was 
tested to be correct. Now we have this problem; .Some 
instructions contradict others and wc cannot follow 
every one of them. What do we do? There is only one 
thing wc can do—wc resolutely follow those insirurtions 
which have been proved eorrrcl in practice in acetrr- 
dance with the criterion of practice. So. ituoitng a 
sentence from Chairman Mao's IW7 speech—the largc- 
Kalc, vioicni mass class situggle has been basically 
completed—at the Jrd Plenary Session of the 1 Ith Party 
Central Commiiiec docs rtot nwan that we slick to r.-icb 
and every instruction. Instead, it means that this insiruc- 
lion has been proved correct after over 20 years of 
practice. Why did we not quote other words? Wc did not 
quote other srords because they have not been tested in 
practice. Iltcse questions not only cruiceni our alliludc 
toward our leaden and political tUnd but also concern 
the sucects and failure and the life and death of wK-ialism 
Ml our country. Some people sitll cannot gci over the 
Kngcriog fear. They say. you are probably riglrt now, 'I-jI 
what happens if there is another "ctdiural revolution." I 
ny. if there is another "cultural levtdutibn." wbi-ibcr or 
not you will he criticired would not constilnir an issue 
because the issue would he svhellict or no! the nation and 
the party will survive. 
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That Maruia pnmiii critidim tm oritinanjr an idea 
advanced bjr Oiatnnan htau in hii if}7 Inepott dh 
coatndictkm* aoiona the pcopie. Chaitinaa Mao laid; 
Manism hat been constdeied at a guidinf idcoiofy in 
our tountry. then can wc criticize it? Of course. Manitm 
would he aaciess if it were afraid M be crilkized. tnstead 
of beint afiaid of criticism, Marxism invitn it in order 
Via develop darii^ the stroBk. in bet, the petty hour- 
Caeoisie, botuyraisie, and eiher people are eriiiciaitt 
^ Marxism every day. aren't they? They criiiciae it evciy 
^ day. Some are mir etilicismi and othen are noL you 

Wm titOB ftom eritidziiit? No. it it itnpossi'ble. . 


4''; opi^ni aaeWim in action. In China, socialism is our 
I. bask system aad the overwbetmina majority of people 
^ support iL So you cannot oppose it. Nowadays, some 
youni people are confused, lltey doubt socialism and 
' do not undenund what sonatism it. They thought the 
iron rice bowl and catinf from the same bia pot 12 
months a year means socialism. What does that have 
anything to do with socialism? They do not know and 
we cannot blame them. We thould blame oursdves, for 
we did not do a got^ job. If you oppose tocialism in 
action, like inttigalint a group of people, founding 
aome kind of an orgnnization, or catlini on the people 
to overthrow aocialitm. then, fotiy, you would be 
viotiting the criminal law. It is of course allowed to 
have some doubu about socialism. It is also allowed to 
have some doubu about Marxism. Why can't we hive 
doubts about it since Chairman Mao said it was OkMy 
to criticize it? We should dislinguith between patty and 
non>patty members. If a patty member says I don't 
believe in Marxism or Mao Zedong Thoughi ni all. we 
should asb Why did you join the party? It is not strange 
for the masses ouuide the party to have different kinds 
of thinking. We should use n prolcurian world outlook 
to cducnic and reform them, which is a long-term task. 
All non-prolciariaa thinkings including the anti- 
Marxist thinking will exist for a long time to come. We 
should educate or criticize people with such thoughts 
but we cannot prohibit such thoughts, according to 
Chairman Mao. What can we do about the anti-Marxist 
thinking? If our enemies have such thoughts, it will be 
easy—just forbid their ttlking. What happens ifii is one 
of our people? We can only let him talk fust and then 
educate and criticize him by reasoning with and lalkirtg 


Therefore, first, we should not be afraid of criticism: 
lecond. we cannot possibly slop them from criticizing; 
and third we tiwuld permit criiicism. Is criticism good or 
bad to Mataism? It is good. Many people are scared to 
death as if aBowing criiicism could damage our sund 
and Mao Zedong TtKMjghL I say Chairman Mao himrelf 
thought dillcrcntly. He said: Marxism develops during 
the process of a snuggle and it slops when p^c stop 
criticizing. To prevent Marxism from turning into dog- 
autism. an important measure is to allow a hundred 
schools to contend. 


I can tell you aomclhing else. In April 1957. I met 
Chairman Mao and heard him ny face to face that 
Marxism, inciuding the basic icncti of Marxism, permits 
criiidsoi. Henid it did not sound good to say it is Okay 
to crilkiie IbeJgdividual theories of Marxism but not 
the basic teaeS of Marxism. So, urhen be srroir bis 
ve«b. he jtist said ia a general term tlsat Marxism can 
' Ik erhkized. 

Jut, we did not Miow his instruction. Lateral a propa- 
^nda sroik oonlcreBce. aomcone said that a hundred 
. achooli TcIcfTed to on^ tsro icbooit—capitalist and 
proletarian, ihas confusing the inue of allowing a hun- 
. jdrad icbaoU M ConiewL All tbinkinp srere categorized 
huo dlber bourgeois or proktarian. in eaber srards. if 
jfOu sirre a« faoatgeois. you must be proktarian. Wut 
belonged to the boorgeoiik? Evctytbii4 that was wrong, 
astfite proteurianideaiotywastopuiethaiitcoiitdnoi 
have any aitsuke at all whereas the bouigeoisic had all 
the mistakes. As a rcsolu every ideology was labeled. 
This practice may be liaccd further bark to "The Theory 
of Practice" where there was a sentence saying that all 
ideotogies were stamped with the brartd of a class. Of 
course many ideologies were stamped with the brand of 
a class, but docs even ideology ha ve a clast nature? Later 
during the "Great Cultural Revolution." this lentcnce 
became the basis for the theory of blood rdalionsbip. 
You were branded with a clast as soon as you were bora. 
The brands of certain clisses were cspcciaHy deep, such 
as the "am of a bitch" class and the four black categories. 
The several red eaictories were also branded with a cbis 
which was bora red. These brands of dastet could never 
be erased. Can we categorize all ideologies into ctiber 
bourgeois or prtdettritn? Many ideolofies have a class 
nature but many donX What kind of a dasi naiurc does 
the thinking of natural acictice such u Einstein's theory 
of relativity havC? What clnss docs social science such as 
Morgan's ancient Mciolofy belong to? Another question 
U; Are there only two dastei? Can landlords be consid¬ 
ered a clats? Can Ibrmcrs and small producers be eon- 
fidcred a clats? How about the petty bourgeoisie in 
lufaan areas? How come we only tingl^ out the bour¬ 
geoisie? Since only two classes were noticed, someone 
kicr put forward the slogan of eliminating bourgeou 
ideology and fostering proletarian ideology as if on the 
nkological front all we had to fight was only one bour¬ 
geois ideology. When did we criticize the influence of 
feudalism a^ petty production over all these years? 
Never, in fact, wc saw that feudal influence was much 
greater and worse than bourgeois influence. What wedid 
was let slip by the thinkings of the I. Milord class and 
ieiKhlitm. Aa a result, feudal thinking nerged during 
the critkitm of the bourgeoisie. For instance, during the 
"Crent Cnllural Revolution." women were not allowed 
to wear skirts or braids, i iIk) saw a big-rharaiicr poster 
opposing men and women swimming together and say- 
ittg that women's swimsuits looked ridiculous in the 
pool. 1 think in the past 20 years we have failed to raise 
anti-feudalism toa proper kvcl on our idcolQgiral front. 
The fact that the government work repoil at this people's 
enogress mentioned the issue of anti-fendalrini intlieales 
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gml proife n . A* t mcMiontd before, tomcooe ■! a 
pnpaiaiitft work nmrennee niil Uut a bundled achools 
leferitd W oaiy two «dioQlt.«ihidi waa boweverdianied 
m Uk "idijr 16 Orcular." Ofisinany we were laid that 
uarioosennwous ihinkinii anoni Ibe people ibould be 
--«dlkiMd aad corrteted ibraoth penoatioa and leaion- 
■ijfiit. mat by coercMM. PnUcmi in Ae ideoiotieal vbm 
-"SiwM be aoived by bolding one or iwe mcctingi; they 
aboold be aolved Yr/ prcKming the bets aad lenaMiing 
WAy out later, the '^y 16 CircBlar” criticized the 
view Hud everybody ia eqi^ before the bath, la other 
worda, the booiceottw could not eajoy equality and they 
bad to be aupprened. It demuded that the praleiariat 
ocicite dkuionbip over Ibe bouiieoirie ia the tpbete 
, •ffnpeiainKtuitiadudinttheideoiopcalbihcre.StKba 
dicutonhvmade it Impoirible fora boadrcdKboelt to 
- •kontefid. tbeitfore. a hundred adwob eeatending 
'' became two letKxdteoaiendini. which later became one 
achool ringint (olo. What wat the loft idiool? Wat it 
ManiunT No. it wot the achool of Un Biao and the 
“Gang of Four.” 


The movement of ccanbating and preventing icvUion- 
itm orivnally wat to oppoae changing the baric leneit of 
Manitm. Later, it turned into a movement to ctuUith 
abmiule authority for a leader and ensuring that China 
will never change its political color alto became a meant 
to eiublith a leader’f abnlule authority. Every word Ihii 
authority laid wat abioluiely cotrecl and did not need to 
be tetted through practice. Whoever criticized or vio¬ 
lated tome of hit wordt beibre or afltr he died would be 
likened to Khruichcv, accrued of oppotiog hlao Zedong 
ThoughL and coniideitd a bad guy to be puniihed by the 
whole party and nation. At a letult. io the pro^ of 
combating and preventing revirionitm, a periaiialiiy cult 
gained ground. In I9S6, we drew letsoni from Soviet 
etperiencet and wrote an ankle, “On the Hittorical 
Experience of Proletarian Dictaiorthip,” Io criticize Sta¬ 
lin's pcnonality cull, whidi wat the ri|h> thing to do. In 
the repon to the Eighth National People's C^greti on 
the amendment of the E*any Conttiiuiion. Comrade 
Deng Xiaoping laid there wu a reflection of a personal¬ 
ity cull inridc our party. Later, thii view w» chang^. 
Os the issue of Stalin, the second criiiciim of the “Nine 
Criticiunt," which wat adapted from the speech of a 
cetuin “adviicr," never even mentioned the miMriccs of 
hit penooality cull. Instead, U laid criticizing personal¬ 
ity cuil wat compictdy wrong f«w it violaied Lenin's 
theories on the masses, class, political parties, and kad- 
cfs, Htut paving the way 1 m the itmloimieni of a 
personality cull and resulting in serious and dUanrout 
consequences. These views all violated the criierton of 
irnih. Lenin's teachings on the masses, ciati. political 
parties, and leaders is that the masses srt of dilTcrent 
classes, the party rqnescntt classes, and lemlets tepre- 
aeni the party. It h true that leaders rqiresent Hie psrty, 
classes, and Hie masses, but we eannm say that evny- 
diing a leader does must represent the masses, that 
bclicvii« in leaders meant beli:vit« in Hk masses, and 
that the pcnonality cidt does not exist. Leaders cm alio 
depart from the people; theicfort. not every word and 


deed of leaders obstHuiely. undoubtedly conform to the 
Petrie's inicreiti. Leaders tometimes can make mis¬ 
takes. Cbairmin Mao himself once said: "No party or 
person can g^d nuking miriakes." Un Biao advocai^ 
that “everything Chairman Mao said is the truth.” I'd 
like to ask biou hnT Hits icmarfc of Cliairman Mao also 
Ibe initb? Chainnan Mao said no one, incladii^ himself 
mfeoufK. ean avoid commiliag mistakes. This remark 
mutt ^ he the iruib if wbuever Cbainnao Mao said is 
the truth at Un Biao advocated. However, if this remark 
is Ur truth, “whatever he said is the truth” would 
become intpoBible. Due to mmiy years of propaganda. 
Ibis Hew bos been ingrained; URrefote, irymi to set 
right, solviag these proMe ms . aad emancipating 
MIT Hunking has became a very arduous issk. This 
tcquiies a otnain process. Of coarse, we should ilso 
icaliie aad norice that some people oppose our efTorti to 
an ihiiv right because they are on the side of the “Gang 
of Ftour," But a lav number of masses have no bad 
inutttion. They are agiinii the 'Tlang of Four." but 
since they have had loo much of this propaganda and 
have not paid much allentiot. to their political study, 
they resent wbat we are iryiogtodonow. Our RENMIN 
RIBAO hu received many letters, especially from PLA 
foMien. protesting: Don't attack people here and there 
innoendo and stop doing such things. These comrades 
arc good comndes. They do not necesurily think that 
Chairman Mao had made no mistakes. It is just ihai they 
can not accept this psychologically. Wc need to carry out 
propaganda ricadily. Propaganda needs discipline, but 
iriut kimT It is very hard to uy. It is a process. We 
cannot uy certain things during a certain period; but 
aflcra while, it wili be all ri^L Maybe we cannot uy ibis 
today, but we srill be able to uy it aflcra ceruin period. 
Therefore, we need to advance siesdily and help some 
people by woriting with them to change their thinking, 
but never hurt their feelings. 

Wc should advance sicadily nor only in proruganda but 
also in all fields including democratic and reform issues. 
Old bad practices die hard. Wc now have so many 
problems uriiich are forming not a pile hut a mountain. 
So. when we son out these problems, we can only work ai 
a steady pace. We should not vacillate. Vacitlaliun is no 
good. Don't vacillate, advance steadily. This is why we 
cannot discuss certain things now but we will be able to 
after a while. Take the inuc of sham leftist and real 
rightist, Ibr examtde. Some people uy that this still has 
not been corrected, and 1 agree. When an article on this 
ttsuc was first published, it was risky to ulk about an 
issue whkh was conskter^ a forbidden mne. Chairman 
Mao nid himself that Lin Biao w» an extreme rightist. 
The only way to indicate sham leftist, real rightist was by 
placing quotation marks around the word “leftist.” Yon 
imw uy he was an extreme Icftixt. to now an unqiiulcd 
leftist has come to mean sham, and a quoted “leftisi” 
means real. Later after the situation developed, it was all 
ri^i to talk about Hr extreme leftiri line. TtMrcfare. 
shit^ are devriopiqand tdcc^ical liberaiion requires 
a process, miminatii^ the forbidden wirve also reqiiiret a 
pioccu. Fur instance, the l.iu !diaixj> forbidden rone has 




10 be eliniiniied woncr or Uler ud it win invalve even 
wwe ■tt». Miny people hive atrewly hwi no much of 
Ihu. They lay; We mlren mishiiHlled cam everyday. 
Why «t iheie to many cam to be tedmied? A laicc 
oTIbe maue* think Ihe ume way. What do ya« tbik 
'/VOW dieir ihinkup? In a oenain Kme, dnir ihiidiae ii 
^ : Will Mder Ihe pcrnicHm nltiKnce oTthe nluaTeflia 
^ •** '■ >«>'< Hwif 

Vinfclat It U|t»V bebiad Uw litiMiioo. The titiMtian 
^ devWopcd and the Rma hu been diilled. but they 
» rWiD May in the pan Ulkini about thinti like ukini the 
^^ati ytrvBle or Ihit and that at the key Uok. So band on 
^ yw n. their ihinkinc n comervuive. There arc 
’ . '•CMaNy two oowaioa dcriniliofa for 'Tcflttit'* and ripht- 
poinied out. One definiiion it: 
»ie b*o empbatutt ttnu^e, eacctiive nn^tic. h a 
7 ^ *•*** ^ **nt||le it a 

MWherdeTinitioa tc One n4io does Uiinti which thould 
be done in the folute. fOtiK too far. it called a “Icflitl", 
one who lefuiei to do Ihinp which ihouM have been 
done and nays in Ihe pan it called a “riihtin.” Althou^ 
wacttn hat chanted, many people with osiified thinkini 
tave foiled to chanie their thinking along with the 
change or practice, to in thit sente they arc con^deted at 
contcrvaiives who have foUen behind. 

The Inae arSaciallst DeoMcncy ShaaM Be BcMIved 

Mwy tocialisl couniritt have not yet resolved tbit ittue. 
Failurt lo molvt Chii issue hu ctiiied many proWefni 
for ihc ^ei Unieau Whai about us? W« Jiave not 
motved it eithsr We always thouihl democmey was an 
Blue of work Hyle. For mny yrari we advtnited: 
Democracy it to let the people weak, refrain from 
Mudgconing and pulling labels on people, and heed Uic 
^niont of Ihe maim. We thotqhi thit was whal 
dmocncy was all about. Ii it of course demociacy but 
Ihe mjor meaning of democracy diould not be limited 
lo this area. Thit fowiulaiion it to urge leaden lo heed 
1^ opiniont of the matm let the people weak, and 
allow thm to express their opinkmt. According to this 
formulation which h based on Ihe viewpoint of the 
leaden*, demoer^ is pottible even in a r<^al society. 
Due lo the dew inlluence of feudal ideology, our discus¬ 
sion W dmocncy bat been limited lo how leaden 
ihmild undenland Ihc people. As upright feudal oflieial 
aiW"! cmpeioT could he dcfflocraiic if they accepted 
Whets* advice. Of course we hope that leaders ate like 
foit. M the question it what do we do if they aren’t, 
^hiqg. Now we have to correct thit miMndenUndiat. 
Ftm. democracy it the tyiten of a country under Wiich 
the people have the right not only to crilicize but alio to 
aupcnriic, vote, recall, and etc. I attended the people's 
congfcn and fdt that tome progrett hat been made. At 
the congrcH, lepieicnuittvcs criticized slate leaden 1^ 
same and ihoic criliciimt were sharp and unprece¬ 
dented. Many repietenuitivti mponded to the is«ue of 
penonat privilcgei, which it a go^ tdtenomcnon. How¬ 
ever, all this iljinl pnliminary. The important qucslion 
« ihe principle of ibe Pant Commune. Refoie when wc 
discuBcd the prineqdt and expericoee of the l•*rit 
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Commune, pcapfc Ulw Yuo Wenyoan and Cben Boda 
Wwayt wrote aniclet to Uame the failure on the tack of 
wjWl^^^ on the ennny. Today »dicn we discuss the 
tpriucipie of the Farit Commune, we concentraie on how 
ao pRvem leaden fiwn changiag fram the people's 
fiMic aervaalt into the people's matters. The I*ari5 
Commune had two methods; one it general election and 
me ot her. Ihe low-wage tyttenu The low-w age system, 
amder which leaden are paid the same amount of wage as 
worttti. it not foatiMe today, but at least personal 
pnvileies Would be diminated. 

.^^e cmnot expect **iwri|hi olTiciali** to do all this for os. 
We have to rdy on ourselves aitd lighl. Whether it is 
non^ic icfonn. political democracy, or idrolagiral 
libetaiion. there is always a fight and many things 
femand of m to get op and fight. Tbit is a very 
tniponanl experience and letton. If there were more 
comiadet like Zhang Zhixin [1721 1107 2d50] in the 
past, ntan^ thinp would not have bera in luch a mess. 
Zhang Zhtxin wax a hero of the tocialiit period and we 
need tuch an example. In the old days, things were 
simple. Whoever opposed Ihe Kuemintxng becimc a 
here, of oouisc, and whoever got shot became a martyr 
who ^ be remembered by the peoide. Under the new 
condiimtt, adioever has differing views becomes a revi- 
tfoniit who trill go down in hhiory as a byword of 
inftmy and whoever oppoKt Mao Zedong Thought 
becomes a diagraced dement of the three evils who 
cannM even gain the undeisianding of the people. It it 
o« very easy to lake thit kind of menial pressure. None 
of ut it menully prepared for luch a uruigtc in the 
todtlUt period. In the pul. when we fought the Kuo- 
mmiang and Japanese, we could euily leU right from 
wrong and we felt luperior to our enemies if we died and 
became heroes. However, in Ihe toeialtit period, since 
^ pany and tenders have hi^ pretlige, «re alwiyi feel 
hke we are wrong, wondering if we fock ideological 
msci^m. if we are wrong alter aU. and if wc will go 
down in history labelled u a byword of infamy and 
humiliation. This indeed poiet a menial pressure. .'5o I 
said Qmiiade Zharvg Zhixin wu wonderful. She noticed 
the pnfotemt very earfy. She wu also alone because al 
the lime everybody else, not knowing the problems, was 
slitl talking about the ‘'three bests'* und the “red sun.” 
Ctemt^ aiang Zhixin's crilteism on Chairman Mao 
rame from love and fespcel not vicious attacks. I heard 
that comrades erf Uaoning Frovince decided to lebahil- 
stale Comrade Zhang ZUxin iller they read the doco- 

ymentiof the ^logical work conference and found that 
*"^ •*•* critieitina on Chairman Mao because Com¬ 
rade Zhang 2iixin'i crilicttm wu not at serious as thou- 
lithe ideotogkal work conference. »ke wu great htcauw 
•he ^one and many good comradei ami propir 
around her did not unde^nd and uppined her. Ii «.•!% 
not easy for her to persixl under such a rifcumsianiv 
Zhang Zhixin wu the vanguard of idn>ti«ical liK-rainin 

ideologiral liberaiioii is lo free us fnnn various Linils iil 
Ntcohigies such as idealism, old dugiitatisni. vu|h-i\ii. 
linos, and prejudke lhal prevent us from unilrrsl.H)din|-. 
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Ac ndi » dut we out seek ud aadenund (be u«(h . 
Crectx Vbd MepewdcMly. The pwpoic of ideolotical 
UbenitiMibte •ndettund Uic UvUi and (he criterion of 
mth ii practice. As ioni as we tecomiie thU niJe. we 

.^^etraonid ^ hnc to wony Aont (Ik praWem oroverdoiai 
j. te ideoteM Sbenlioo. Today, ne HiO aeed to liberate 

Jf-oorAyST' ' 

.3.IS. ■.. ^ - 

\;^Sb«c osmradet asked me how to expUia democracy as a 
‘ ;oneaat. irdemoeracy is a mean, to is dic<A(oniup. We 
no reason to bciinie the imponaiMe of democracy 
■~*jMt because we think ii as a mcaas. b dicutanliip a 

' ; mcaib? Yes, it b abo a means. At Man said. dicuiar< 
b a medUm so ultimaieiy eiininate dattes. if we 
'can siictt the mean of diciatonblp. why can't we stress 

■Ac means of democracy? Thb b the full quesUOB. iy 

aecond questioa b that a means and an end are itbiive 
and can be tranriormed. Fbe Usiaace, when we were 
opposini the KuominUnf. we foutht for democracy 
which was otiT end; after we won democracy, we used it 
to build tocialism and democracy became a means. At 
the present, democracy, I Aink. is both a means and an 
end because we still need to develop socialist democracy 
so we can use it to aronse the epic’s cn Aosiaim for Ac 
cause of Ac four moderaizations. 


and diakttkv for a Iona lime the Soviet llnion ettarlwd 
much importance to “Materialism and Einpirio-Criti- 
cbm" JM did not give due altcnlion to “Notes on 
Fhikbophy.” Under Soviet snflncnrc. China also 
attached irapoctance to “Materialism and Empirio^'rii- 
iebra” and ifiMred “Notes on Philosophy.” “Notes on 
Philosophy'' b only notes not a book but it contains the 
niAeyas of many vainable ideas. However, Chairman 
Mao inherited and dcvciaped these ideas rml by 
wxpnndmt on Lenin's remark on the tmity of the opi^ 
ailcs info an astbte, cMilled "TTse Theory of Coniradic- 
^som“ and, second, by eapanding Lenm'i idea on the 

' peocessofeotnttioninio an article, entitled “The Theory 

of Practice.” Chainnaa Mao's anicks were written in 
1937, and The Short History of the Communirt Party 
•Tihe Soviet Uwoo-wm published in 1931. Stalin wrote 
one of the chapters, cniiiled “Dialectical and Hbtoncal 
Malerialism” which eaefled |reat influence and ptayed a 
great part. Thb article expounds on the general guide¬ 
lines of Ae lene» of Marxist philosophy in simple and 
dear laniutge and carries a certain amounl jnf weight. 
Hosrever, it also has several mistakes which I will not 
discuss at length today. One of the mistakes is. as 
everybody knows, that when he discussed the four char¬ 
acteristics of dialectics, he only mentioned that the 
Struggle of opposites in contndietioos puAcs ihinp to 
move forward. Lenin's original remarks were two sen- 


How do we look at Chaitman Mao's pbitosophical think¬ 
ing? What are bis contributions and Aortcomings? I can 
ooty talk about it brielly because I am not prepared and 
don't have any reference matetub. I can only say a few 
things bated on my memory. 

WhikdiKuising these issues, mcluding Chairman Mao's 
Aeorici oo epistemology and contradictions, we Aould . 
■0 for back to the lAilosopbical diflerence between 
finnan Mao and Statin. Lenin wiou “Matcrialim 
and Empirio-Criticism” which was Ac first Marxist 
dassk lo dixuss mainly Qibtemdogy. No book was 
devoted to Ae discussion of epistemology before then. 
However, this book is lo resolve the Usue^ materialism 
and criticize idealism. It also Ulks about Ae dialectics of 
epblemolocy. but not much. It mainly answers quesliom 
Mdt as what b primary and srhat b secondary. Later be 
bepn to write “Notes on Philosophy” aad learned 
Hegert xieoce oflopc. He finiihed writing ouUiaes and 
introduced many Ainkings. It looked like he was ready 
10 write another book on ^iloaophy, but he did not have 
taough lime to do so. in bb “Notes on Philosophy.” 
Unio had two Ideas: oac b A summarize the gist of 
dbicctics into the unity of opposites. Aus gdtini»the 
heart of the issue, srhieh however should be explained 
and expanded on: Ae oAer b w apply diaieetks A the 
Sbeocy of reflection. In nddtiion. be abo nid that Ac 
foad A knorriedge b from vivid pciteption A abrtiact 
Amkingand then from Ainking A practice. For a toag 
time in the Soviet Union. Ideas Kke ihb failed A aiitact 
Slalin's attention. Since Sulin looked down on Hegel 


sites” and Ac other was "devdopmcni is the struggle of 
opposites.” Sulin used only Ihe second xnlrnrr and 
tfrop^ the first one. Another Ainj about bis artieir n 
Aat ii did not give enough coverage lo Ihe issue of 
cpblemology. As if cpistemolo^ is merely an issue of 
the knowabiliiy and utiknowability of the world, he said 
that Ae materialism Ainks the world is knowablc and 
idealism thinks Ihe world is unknowable. And that is all 
he Mid about Ihe issue of epistemology. Earlier in 1937, 
Chairman Mao already elaborattd on this issue; a it is 
A there areas that Chatinun Mao inherited and devel¬ 
op^ Lenin's Ainking and these are alM Chairman 
Mao's contributions. 


_ . . , id the Mhcf, 

ntiofui. They ray according lo fheoiy of Practice.'' 

knowledge is perceptual in Ae lower state and rational in 
Ac higher «age; a Acre ate two suges. Another group 

«ys there are three Mages, coniending ihai rational knowi. 

«d^ b not the cml of Ihe procen and that there shouM he 
another sugc for Ihe tcMinguf practice, which is aim whai 


Ae hairpoim m Ac processor cognition, needs lo go back 
A Ac Mage of practice. This is the conlinuous ikvrlop- 
meei of knowledge. 


What b our answer lo this nucslion? (iiairniaii M.n> 
drboiBtrd on this issue in his work “Where Does Man's 
Correct Thinking Come l-tom" where l«- said llial one 
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Mvr h from pncticc lo koowledr: mi another aage ii 
from laowk4r » proclKe. la tbn K»e. the prom of 


practice lo kiowledfe and the mher. the return of 
hiiowle4fe to practice. Thi* it the devetoproeni of 
iM^braax accoediat w Le*|ii the p net u 


i^ikal order. Since Ihb pub practice at the end of 
CNBrtioa. practice only plajrt the role of 
*» ftn. practice it the r«indation of Ac whole 
jiof copaition; it b aoi only the bepin^ hot abo 
w M «the proccH. litis thowt the ihoticoroiu of 

caiB^ ymaaUtioii. la addition, tiner the proceu 
tgint wWi peroeptioa. this theory b also acceptable to 
. . kalbm. Lcaia taid that proceeding ftom peteeption 
Jpne may hdtc the road of rahtectivitm leadinp to Ideat 
■'Nm or matcrialbtn. Therefore, we dmild my that the 
:„|bwcia l e piai fioni pnctice and that there are two 

aiaiet between practice and baowtedpe: one b pereeptiul 

and the other, taiwnal knordedpe. Thb b my view, 
finowfcdpe ihould of course return to practice lo be 
tested, hot there are only two forms of icnowicdic: 
percepinal and rationil. Are there any other forms? 1 wy 
ao. How can icnowledpe rttunt to practice to be tested? It 
St umpic. Pint we pain perceptual knowledge in practice 
and then idevaie it to rational knowtedpe. Practice itself 
dm not cQuit knowledpe- For instance, the lO-year 
“Creat Cultural Revolution*’ was a lest for our basic line, 
m the theory of coniinuoui revoiuitoo. and the theory of 
sfaaipcnini the clau suupple. This 10-year peiiM was 
‘**1 »hif theory. How? Uke I mid before, first' 


-- -..-...-...ic pr^ileins. and lower livinp standards 

and then we elevated and combined many diffmnt 
kinds of pertepiuaJ knowledpe. turned ibem into rational 
knowiedpe. and then concluded that the theory of sharp- 
eninp the claas iinipple it wronp. Vflten we review our 
eapenences, we alio use practice as the criterion for 
judpemcni which is formulated on the basis of percep- 
tol and rational knowledpe; therefore, u far at the form 
or knowledpe is concerned, there are only two stapes, in 
Mm, we should affirm Chairman Mao's philosophical 
dmlopmcni and achievements. It is not riphi to ipnoie 
“The Theory of Practice" and tlrcss only "Materialism 
and Effipino-Criiicisffl." 

Mto ‘1 philosophical ihinkinp per- 
gci? Of course not. ^instance. 1 think The Theory' of 
**** insudicicnl areas or shoncomi^. 
Here I will discuss only one oucstion; what b pcitcpiual 
and rational knowledpe? Accordinp to “The Theory of 
P^iee," perceptual knowledpe reltecis the appearance 
jnribiaps and is a ttape of sense pcrccpiiani and impres- 
moos; after this Mape ccpcats for several limes. ■ sudden 
^npr will like place and form conception. judpemenL 
aafetcaoe, or rational knowtedpe. which reDects the 
smscam # Ainpi. So peretpiu^ kmnriedie is dilfcreni 
worn raiional knowledpe. Oat diflemice b that latioaal 
ImowA^b csM^iai and jndtemcni while pereep- 
lunl kno«M|c b iiapresiion and rente pereeinion. 
Another dirfcrcnce b Uiai perceptual knowtedpe reflects 


appcaimnee while rational knoudedpr rellcets eswner. 
TIm» formu^iiran tc questlOnsHlc. ii moan ihai 
•^rohjwroweptorjndiemenl in the stage of pereep- 
Inal knowledpe? Let me pivc you an rumple, i say this 
cup b while. It this peneptual or rational knowtedpe? ily 
^np that Ihb cup b white. I lelkcied the appearance, 
■ut diAiT I icfleci any concept orywipemeBt? The cup is 

«•wwropl nud so b the color white. That the vop b white 
is i jmtiemeal but thb judpeiocnl does not reneci the 
' fsynt* *r the cup. So 1 think there b conception and 
Jjropeineol in ^Jtape of petc^iual knowing and we 
4on*l auimnatially undersiand the essence of things as 
. as SK pain eoucepts. Lelh look at one of Chairman 

caample: The first port of the Chinese 
fcopte’s stnipptc apitnti imperialbm srai the stipe of 
jpertepual kaowtedpe aad to was the lonp-ierm sponti- 
■eon* •tnipile of the wotkinp dass against capitatism. 
^ere tiiere any concept or jodpenent during that stipe? 

Of (ourae there were, hut those roncepis and/udprmenis 
only reflected the appearance of thinp. Wc often use 
coo^U and judpemenii in our daily life, but many of 
Mcb concepts and judgments reflrel only the appear- 
ance not the enence of thinp. So wc cannot say that ibe 
formation of a concept aulomatirally leads lo the essence 
of things. Not necessarity. The difference belwem a 
*?’*^'E1*'*****'“*F*”'F*^'***“*•*•* former mailers 
the common characteristics and appearances of thinp 
and NmmariKS the common iharicfcriMics of things. 
Of cmirsc , essence nn be rellected only by concepts, but 
titisdoci not mean that alt concepu reflect the enence of 
tilings. We now have many concepu. For instance, the 
coaccpi t^capiulbm caisied before Marstsm. but then it 
did nM reflea the esrence of capitalism. The concept of 
the noun commodity esbted long time ago. but it took 
econombts several thousand yean lo study, from classi¬ 
cal economics to Mars, before I hey finally undenlood 
the essence of commodity. Therefore, after a concept is 
fem^, wc usually have to go through a fairly long 
devcwpmcnl supe before wc can master ihe essence tif 
ihinp t. ^ another insunce, since the 11)40*1, there have 
been people reportinp thil Ihcy saw flying ohjeas which 
did not took like airphnes or anything rise. More ami 
more people saw them but nobody knew what they were 
So after fatling to And their name after much research. 

"W"«d ihem "ftying saticns" which fiireignen ralk-d 
"uFO—namely unidenlilied flyini objects. Is this a 
^cept? "Flying saucers"—unidetilincd flying 

a CDoccpl. Hut what curtly is this untjriiit- 
Oed flying objea or "flying saucer?" Is it sent by the 
P^lc of another ptanei or an iiluskm? We don't know. 
*e need to conduct research and pnikinaed studirs and 
Mica data before we ran Anally juilgc what rsacib is a 
"flying saucer" and understand its cssenre. Ivir sidl 
Mother mstance. rvben did we learn tlirrssrnivofntrn? 
Mara did. He said men's esrence is the amihinaiHin »!' 
inaal relations, to he grasped tiu: essence of men. lloi. 
diM*l the concept of men esist before then? Aristotle 
Mid men are raiional animals and others taid men are 
...Ihcre were many tnncrpli. Franklin said nun are 
l^-making animats, udtich was aftirmed hv Mars. 
Therefore. Ihe pracesi oriearning the esscoce of things is 
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S ’Ihe icibrm iitd ibe ed^ion ^ 

people are mote coacented wM 
•bid) have a ^rcct bcarin^n 
have Ihc redinf that pbiloi^y 
noved fiwB the itaUtict of uity 
Hp^ hai been ncdceuf To 
, wt dtooM Ubenie pbilofcopby 
bbumet Ibna and lake tik road 

bitoaophy wffl be ai^dowly 
'Mdal U/e. rhihwiph/wiD then 
r place ia the pmeatfioekty. 

I Marxin b cMeWly a type or 
id between the icdtiei of aocial 
leoioty. We mott dveitome tbit 
caa remove Ihe yhat ofcrilii in 
•i mindi. / 


fTculTkM}witiM arotiii In Mm^ PkOataphy 

Fndan UniMfiity'i ruiMeiRi iraduatc iludenii ipccial* 
hint in pbiMnphy dacuHcd ManiA pbiloiophy in a 
icceni leminaAMait of them aaned Ifaal in the devci- 
apment of IhetM^ in China, a^o<aned criiii actually 
ciiMs in MarxiM mUowphy. M to the cauic of Ihii crisii 
aad the way to oeeicome ii/liowever. the panicipanu 
had maay diflkreniWnii^ 

I. Sane were of the owion ibal the to.catkd criiii in 
Mania philotophy o^e prexent a|e it cauied by Ihe 
CiHTenl pwbiicatioe « mtbooki on Ihii tabject. The 
lyiiem of Mania nbUolhihy according lo time tcxl- 
booki ii moaly baM on ine dd ttllMxnlury material- 
bm. The tame Mhional tl^ry oT knowicdte H tiili 
•ted to explain utmt basic cah(oriet of Mania philos¬ 
ophy, and Ibe luncm used it bo^ on a Soviet model of 
Ihe itwrx lliuerore. the nseW these textbooks in 
; cdutalion obtfrucls further exploMions in Mania phi- 
tosophy. anveauses a slagnition ikibc audy of Marx- 
hm. The 0 ^ my to overcome Out critis b to 
•baiHphtcl/ont of the enungiemcnl nuih old maierial- 
’^bm. lavto mreh for a new tiattin^raitt. In other 
.mtds, m aiua itndy Manistn afreth in Vder to nnder- 
•tand and his pbtlotopby. \ 

X Tm lo-caned crias in kdanbt phsloiivte of the 
pe^t ate can also be attributed to thb causKMarxism 
UBCunMtet enjoys Hi supreme position us a tyfum of 
~ wnnes and faith in people's ntiods. To o »< w onl O *>'» 

- ;ar^ we should eornbioc our natioaal cukuial indlUoo 
Mib the hica ideoloti ca l trend ofWeaern pbiloMWy 
/nnil at np a new system of vatoes and failk that w 
' seeded by Chinese pODple in ordatocNminste the temih 
nfnn ira^ndintcrisn. \ 


More Scenrily far Ptetlcal iWitts Uifed 
4eOSOM2 S/unsM JIEfANC XIMO in Oanae 
d/mfSpd \ / 


(Textl If we say that our thc^iicat work it not rich or 
vivid enou^ one of Ibe infahaant causes may be the 
low coeflicie&t of political KcaHty for the theoruis. 

The posiiioit of theorists K Cbtm, as shown in a social 
cross-scclion, b not by alkeans h». Some theorists did 
occupy eminent poiilioijt at ceilaiA limes. Vertically and 
individually, however, Ahey had timr ups and downs. 
Their positiont were wen more prterious when "class 
ani(|le b taken as 1 M key link." situation, thouih 
much improved in/cccni yenn. b Mill by no means 
tranquil. Normal dbademic debaiet may wddenly he 
charted as indicaljoos of political disii Ynct and a good 
book just publisbcd nuy become the pknu^ ttisci nf 
(crufiny. Becauid of Ihe changes ia Ibe pUittcal climate, 
suspentioa of mbiicalion and aaks. destUnion of the 
printing piattf a^lacement of pages aiMW forth arc 
common timx in a certain year, for eaam^. a theorist 
ms ittviledlo deliver a lecture, llie script urfa examined 
in ndvanre, the delivery of the lecture ms warmly 
■pplaudm and. pco|de cordiiUy Hiook haam with the 
leciuterjnn a nests icpoit on thb event, homver, this 
Ihcorw Stas accused of *^epp<isiag the CPCV'cnlnl 
CamnRttce.'* Again, sthen a certain theorbi in Swnghai 
JoiaiH the "mass criticisin'* according to a nnifiiM plan, 
a tanoid with postcrful backing accui^ him orcoVimit- 
tiy the same mbukes sthicb he himself crilicirrm The 
theoria aad tome Mbers did mh know stheihrruhry 
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WEST EUROPE 



ActMltr, the pcteM ol^ive oTlhc Spaniih authoritiei 
b for the >yttan la be ready to operate in time (br the 

Sevine WocM Fair Khcdvfed for Mud) loOctober 1992. 

fertlK BamfonaOIjriiipie Game* in July 1992. and for 


Ai ■ Rwit, M 19 Jab. (he NatliMuI fottitme of Acre- 
Tccbnolofr aNTA) invited leveral Earopean and 
U.S. taiciliie iDamilaetuicn to Mbmit praponli no later 
Ikan 15 September. Tbc very day when the INTA was 
tandlai overa fowfoiUty itady for a Spanish dinct-TV 
Mteattc to the new minbicr of PTT (Pott and Tdccom- 
attakaikmi], Mr Barriomievo who, meannrbilc, ments 
10 have decided to aooekratc the pipiect. 

The aeketion of a manvlhaurer for the Spanish salellitcs 
should be ooraplctcd by the end of October, we weie lokt 
by Jose M. ChsbaHat. the INTA director of inicmaiional 
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. la iKl, the abmet aMCt carfy ia 

~' > ceaHna m ooKnoHaNai to the project, at ■■numi i pmjon _ __ _ 

' COM or 40 faWoB ratiMK U. ahoai Ft 2 Mted Uma wiih OE Atm Space (Uahed' bte^ 
‘-SbHtd. i^fladJy, Hatbci AimnA (Uaitad Sum) tuad* ahMc. 

.= . - ^ - ^-.TWohriihr ^ ta am 10401 Aulbna Mkh hat 

aalpW,«*MiaMcactpiaeaAycawiM pNadyWaadopUdfbrmMlldvffl^tABtnillaad m 
.lime i HuiliiaM aikh the Mbadalc tat the MUtair (UFO) MtdUua. TV 1NTA aba conniticd cOj 
■ oramatf AMdKtkaaadiWBanyarMo tJaut {OomaaT) aad FVd Actetpaet (Uaited Sum). ^ 
l«Mlitca.lVcaiiaSl«U|raBad oeatral Ma> ktet^Adaothid. . ^ 

. w leatutioauy aaSeUlet (lla WM) triB cairy a 

■■(•byl-OeHVrmi.TVt«gM£tawfl Veeta VToad. wnta p oadl a i to S dbcct Mevitioa 

j^^lAprilinXaadicClMoicndeeoalMaichaBdl procet. wig ate 

l9^IWLAaap(loa<McrilVmalaalpracamBeMar y? chwaeh to wtf Spaia and V 

-AStMtattaita. IV VncUMorwhkhwinV decided at ^ tjwy artt JOcanrouBij mm*- 

' aoeaatpoaiMt. ua^« wA^atBa^fFra^ Oenaaay, Beadua. Italy 

TV cealnct to V aiined with the auauftclanr arill 
iadode aoeepuace of tV tateOitet oa echit, Vt tV 
laviution to Md coven adtVr IV lauadMt Bor iawr* 
aaec for IV uieiliM (with free lalaaaeidBt). A buacber 
wiU V tdeettd iadepcadeai^ by tV DfTA bdioN V 
cad oTI 919, a« wcK told by Joae CWBal. ia pci^pie. 

1V INTA iaicndt to tae tV Eutopcaa laaacVr aad b 
aot doatideriai acpoilaiiac tor a U.S. at CSdaeie 
VnieVr, V added. SatclliM ihould aoc wditi aiore 
thaa about 2 teni, oorrapoadiap to eat half of aa 
Ariaoe4 lauaeVr (twin launch); otVtwiic tV payload 
trauM bav to V raduced (fiwn 3 to 2 TV rVuVi.) 


•a^ at Ww B Ewi^ imitKx, •.Krauay, ocBClua. iiaiy 
aad OfcttWla] with t J-a ncdviataaiennai. Three 
channrtt will V provided for KitVnd TV broadcauiai 
aver Spain, aad oae ch aa n d over IV America* (PAL 
aad NTSC Haadardt). Pablic eommuakaliont (teie- 


TV ^A hat received prapoaalt ftom utdliie TV oonsuHaiioa initiated V tV INTA provide* for 
aianufoeturM aie from European traup*. Sm- panleipaUon oftV ^id> indutfiy to tV manufacture 
com International. COOtittine of Main IMechania. Avi. tor of uirHiiM -n.;. r _ 


win aae five XodMud chenneb ihrottph 4.S-m (120- 
Mbit) or t-u to 2-m (2-Mbit) (laUoat. Finally, tovern- 
■aat X-Vad (caciypted) Itaka will provide Ide^Kne 
Idd-KUt) aad dau-uanaraVioB (td-Kbit) lervicc 
Aroo^ fixed 3 m to T-m itoiioot aad l.t-m anUmre or 
mbOe ttalioii*. That, h win V poMiUe for toverameni 
tiaiu to V leoeived thioaghou tV S^nith lerrilory end 
Bp to SOO Motical Bi)iea(930 km) oITtV Spaniifa coatts. 
Vth eoverape of Equatorial Guinea at aa opii^..- 

by tV INTA providei for 


urfc Interaatioiiel, cootittint oTMain [Mtcfatnici, Avi¬ 
ation and Traction Company) (Ftance) and Brititb Aere- 
tpict (Cicat-BrrUia), propoted i Eiuoitar platform with 
a paytotd to V tuppiied tad imeintod by Main. The 
Earouienite team, cootittint of MBS [Meuenchnull- 
Boeikow-Btohm] ind ANT (Germany) utether with 


ini of HicBitet and tuUont. Thb cUute Aould bvor 
maanfacturen which already have Sptniih mbtidiaiiet. 
Wrii at Malm (with Crba) and Alcatel, which will cieaie 
a new nbtidbry of Alcatel SUndard Electrica in Oeto- 
Vr. tv new tubiidieiy win tpecietr 
•ill V railed Alcatel Etpacio. 


Techaha! SpcdficalVn VIV SateDlM and JStttVw ef tv Spaalih riaitci 


ObMiTV iiOb 2 ar) 


T2MHt lert S2dtW 


2-2J m 30-22 dVxK 


Lfm 2«4B/xK 

•2 m 13-20 dIVaK 
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. _■ iraw wiwom ■ w voia«iMilui]W epaidiy {d>ocap)<1<inK4i ihe key 

uRh«nlonwiMldttyllH>lkeaMn^ .tarM^f^aaHintliimidr.MUi^iaroniuiionar 
* <y Pfficet M) h 


_ MftiMoy pefformed n w icpsuy gfficct (<m) h 
MKimorfL So. li (iwald »M te Mrpciiiai thil tkr Ai^ 
Hftood c«capKMst-dqr btyTmthM 
■ KkocM. TV iowl iidwtro Oiert . 

I iHHi ViMiltabk Stak«ye A. VolohW 

. or kw Utt-rodKaiik nml (orr^Sia MaSma^ 
«ovaa, abk 1uM>wie4r oTtlw uiicr, adpM iboM how 
ftcroniaiWmM and womn «««. Wy to dw 

^Moie. wlwl they Mbtcribc to mhI fnAJmtA how Hwch 
•wacy ihA have oo ihdr hiafcbatti. She jailtily 
feecanw ntekt only when t aahed whaOier die kacw fcr 
wbai reaioMSCotmoiaoi member Sidjimva leceM^ bap- 

t^ ber and deputy A^tva. her two amia. 


'*! viiil the ebum only on a | 
khina admitted ^Uy. **lii oi 
» aaythint anti^vict in the 


Mrf. iMt vny doquent iM^. But i liked that tcditioin 
initiative of the Un-^Aenttk Cither auperior vccy 
nuKh (true, he i> mwin adpiher parUh). Well, he win 
not miu his chance, ind wfc? Are wc always icckina. 
iindina and scuing Ay oppbnuniiy to look into the 
human heart—into Another Viul. Which, maybe, is 
drawn to us more singly thai to the temple? 

.. . I finished m/iHNct in IheVlfyaiovetikiy Kayon. 
Three of the IT nbidies fuactiowng now in Voiogi^ 
Uya Oblast (nc^couming the neddy opened ehurch in 
Totma) a« in tmlagct in the nearbiarea. Apparently, it 
a for this vew reason that the iviling (vyezdnoyej 
coafermer of/hc iScp«rtmcnt of 

lion of the ValogDdikiy CTSU obkiMtito held here. The 

oonfercnce akamined the oncitios “<* the individual 
appnMch l/ihc atheistic education of dm population.'’ 
Not bothedna ibe reader with an eapoaitllM "of iadivid> 
nnl abonahninp in the system of parly itlBnaBcmcm of 
Mbeiaic/ducation of the populatwo.** I dstl aay. how¬ 
ever. Ihm this tyaem is in deep ttagnatioii. Kimm wane. 

ThmA this kind ofi line in the icaoiulion dbcamenc 
*nh^colagicn] nctiv obnins infiarmation on Oa aeliv* 
fly mreligious organizaliaas in the layoo..I atmogiy 
do^ the trutk of this aMenioo. The sayispUkom 
mmved me such iafoimatioa an the comiitian:‘TM for 
pUUicaiion.*' N. Voronin, a feprcKniativc of the oauVil 
^ religious maiten in Votogodskaya OblaM. wl^ 


ktm Ju nax in a casifota9fo>.XNy h ii not known 
taHfhsiiig conoeaietL h kMka likelNulw foci of their 
^tnlntiontolheftther. 


a Of Youth ruB wsStfUiiow baaes 


a saiolh Ay." Volo- 
lo hear whether there 
eons. I once tried to 


Mabtish contact With the faiM and he then and there 


ITcail The pniceis of lenewiiw aocicty has made the 
prabirai of the bumaA being, his spiriiuaiity and tnonJ- 
ity, paramount. la this connection a great deal of atten¬ 
tion is being gives to questions of the altitude toward 
retigioan. Ibe level ofacceptance of religious culture, and 
ia place and role in spiritual cullore and in the Ufe of 
oooiemporary aocicty. 

The Scicniific Kcaeareh Center of the Higher Komsomol 
School of the AlHJnion Leninisi Ka^lsomotCleallalCoffl• 
miltee conducted a mciolofial study on this subjecL They 
qucMiooed 420 representatives of the youth intelligentsia 
and college students in Moscow and Leningrad. tiKrluding 
doctors, teacbert. engineers, and repretcMaiivcs of the 
creative profestions. In addition, young bclicvrn in the 
non-ifidition^ religious grouping of Mare Krishna were 
qaeitioaed by the identkai methmlohigy. 

On tte iMsit of the dau received we can say that the 
mterest in idUon, above aB in religious culture and the 
ethical side of religious teachings, is quite high among 
the youth inteUigenssia: about 40 percent ofall the young 
people surveyed were Ikmiliar with religious Ulenture 
(mainly the Bible, lets commonly the Koran and the 
Thimud), and the interest itwws most maiktdly among 
the creative intMligenuia. 

Young people asc aitmcted Rrst ofall by the historical 
OM lilerery value of iheae works. In their answers they 
orten tpetk of tlie liumftaivn tint wisdom expeeaed sn 
mese monumenu of rdigioot teaching. It it interesting 
M wme respondenu coosidcr the Bible's prophesies 
bmely for the pseaent day; they comider them a kind of 

-futumlqgy.- This it found most oommoniy among 


«eipoi*ding to a quewion about the reaaons for the 
prerervatwo of religious Cedings. almost half of the 
respondenu agreed with the atatemeni that in oidinary 
sdeas there is a mixture of nationat and religious con- 
cepu and that it it often impossible to icpanic national 
from religions traditions. Perhaps this is why Ihc growih 
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While indittanat. canonical itlitiotn cultuir auiacts ibe 
atlcf)^ ofaboul half Qrihcreipondcnl»,a in^riiy(8(J 
percrnll air intcmicd in guest ions linked id mysterious 
pbemmiena of nalnie and the human mind fUftrs. 4 
Iclepalhy. leMiineus, Ute inoTteld. and the like]. There is 
a iKital^ infaiuatinn with dream hunks. htHtiseopes. 
fiinuae leMinc. and the like. Ahhuufh 36 percent eun- 
. liilcr all of these things a kind of ‘^ame*’ and something 
to do 'IfURi huredom.'' 32 petmi of the yemng people 
wrscyed link brume lelling with a hope to avoid dan- 
•ert and aapteasamnesi a^ a dciirc to know one's 
futine, and almost as mny say that they have encoun- 
lered cases which veriried cenain signs, predictions, and 


in nalimal sdf-awirencis whirit has been manifested 
incae and more rigorouriy in recent years carries in iisdf 
somewhat idealUed ideas of the role of religion in 
nalinool cnllure. Thus. 2J percent of the eteaiivc ^ih 
frH that natioMi cidlare cannot caisi uriihoul leiipnn. 
and nvesall lh.4 percent o( Ibe lespondenis haU this 


A&ct ihaldmwsatlcnttatt isthai faurpeiml think dial 
religion under toniempor ar y enndiiinns is a *Harni of 
■deiense of BatinnalialcreiU''and eaprcis Ibe opinion dal 
religions fundamentals should be lan^t in sdMxil. About 
10 pcretnl of the young ypople surv^ed think that is the 

svilh society they must berepscsenied in state organs, and 
14 pereem prepoae osganizing bread acces s to the mass 
ndbrnution m^ia for triigious aegaaizations. 


It ap^ars that such a "rsdicar position in part of the 
iniriligenisia may be catacd by a reaction of njcclkm of 
Ikai "atheislie" afereoiype that hat been artiflcially 
ingrased for many years. At the tame time it it ditcci 
evidence of an inadegoalely mature civic posit iim in 
remr young people, a result of cgualing the concepts of 
religion and mondity. reiigioo and cidlurc. and so in the 
ideas of these young people. 


A significant number of respondents (about 30 pcrcnitl 
espreised the opinion that one of the primary reasons for 
the preservation of religious feeling it shortenmings in 
the system ofedireation and indocirinaiion, which dues 
nm adequately mold a scseniilie materialist worldview. 
Thus. 10 the quettioo. "Did the knowledge received in 
these riasics help you in realizing and forniulaiing prin¬ 
ciples and goals in life and in searching for answers to the 
ipieslioos that are important to youT' 31 percent 
answered. "No," and 30 percent were unable logive any 
answer at all. But this is just one aspect of the general 
problem of dehumanization of the t^em of edocition 
and indoctrination. 


Along with the youth iniell^iiia these same questions 
were anssrered by i group oil young bdieven. folliNvcrs 
nftlsc Hare Krishna cult. The answers to quesliotu about 
the level of leaching of hisloiy and lileraluic are practi- 
catiy the same for both groups. But 70 petomi of the 
hriirveri gave a negative anetsment to the rnic of the 
humanitarian knouiledge received in sdioot. If we run- 
sidcT that the ranks of the believers are (illed mmi uTten 
by eniutioiMl. suggestible types who arc easily wnundcit 
piychologicaily. then the dMige to their spiritual world 
that is caused fay the mccfanical, sterrotyped appitmh 
Hr humanilarian culture could have the initial 
impetus so withdraw into sdimous mysticism, it is nut 
wnprisingtkat anshsoluicmhlwty (OS percent) of them 
think that religion fosters an awakening of the higher 
spiritual principle in people. 


I would like to point out one other aspect of the problem 
of Bon-lradilional religion. This is that because of a 
certain eclecticitm and primitivism the locallcd 
"neoculis" are uiwble to perform the religious compen- 
laic^ funciioo and cannot aerve as a adequate means of 
individual social adaptation. Therefore, poliiization of 
the aciiviiy of non-lrsdilianat religious groups is almost 
ineviuMe. This is confirmed by foreign espcricncc, and 
by our own domestic capcrience. Most of the existing 
associations srhieh to one degree or another have a 
religious (or pseudorriigiotisj orientation are drawn to 
consolidation. Steps are being taken to work out com¬ 
mon ideas and programs whose puipow is to form a 
political oilinization of believers, persons united by 
"quee religion.*' and so on. 


Many Soviet social sdnilisls are now speaking of the 
"need to refine the existing pactices in claisifying believ¬ 
ers with rriigioui organizations considering the real 
processes in the ideology and activity of our country's 
religious ntganizations." But white rejecting vulgar athe¬ 
ism which has been imposed on mast consciousness for 
many years, we must understand that idealized ideas of 
triigion and rriigious organizations arc also unwise and 
usually result from iiai^ualc theoretical literacy and 
humanitarian culture. 


Under cuMlj lions of continued demoeralizition of pub¬ 
lic life in the couatry the activity of rriigiaus otgani- 
zauinns. tnduding the non-iraditional ones, will grow. 
Ovcrril this is lalural, and given all the diversity of the 
situation there must he breunlcr interaction with reli¬ 
gious oragnizationsand groups of believers in the social, 
cultural, and sociopolitical sidurics. Joint activity 1>\ 
religious, public, and state organizat ions ufTerv an oppur- 
luoily for heticveri to achieve social srifreali/ation not 
only in the rriigious sphere, hut also in wilving wH'ialK 
significani proHems. Such interaction can help reorient 
the individual and mold a scientirie malcrialisl wtiild- 
view through concrete activity, throu^ solving joint 
pnihiems that are equally important to hclicscrs and 
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((TEXT)) A REPORT FROM VLADIVOSTOK — SCIENTISTS 
THE SOVIET FAR EAST HAVE BEGUN JOINT STUDY. OF UFO'S, 
meeting of UFOLOGISTS OF THE TWO COUNTRIES HAS ENDED IN m ^AU 
MARITIME TOWNLET OF DAUNEOORSK. THE SOVIET CHINESE SPKIALISTS 
ON ANOMALOUS PHENOMENA HAVE MAPPED OUT A PROG^M ^R INV^TIGW^ 
INCIDENTS THAT ARE ALREADY KNOWN AND HAVE 

exchange VIDEO AND PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS ON NEW SIMILAR P^OKENA. 
DALNEGORSK HAS NOT BEEN CHOSEN BY CHANCE AS T^ PLACE FOR SUCH ^ 
acquaintance. IN THE LAST FEW YEARS THE NUMBER OF CAS^ 
OBSERVATION OF UFO'S HAS NOTICEABLY INCREASED THERE- IN JUST THE 
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LAST FOUR YEARS ALONE RO LESS THAN 10 UPO'S HAVE 
SPECIALISTS LINK THEIR HEIGHTENED INTEREST 

VARIETY AND WEALTH OF USEFUL HIKERALS IN MARITIME KWY. SIMILAR 
IKCireNTS HAVE ALSO OCCUHEO IN MOUNTAINOUS BECIONS IN CHINA HHOSE 
OIHATIC CONOITIONS AND NATURAL LANDSCAPE RESEMDLE OUR OWN. 
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KaxSxk SMnaufin af Majnr Arfirtcx 
mu wj.'ii' . 1 /i^irxi ,\:m?o »• a/ji / ahhki m 

.V« 4. Jal AmxXVrp-l^ iil 


■^a tMMUl coaairiin die MIc acliirriy iallaeiKT* die 
'^predldairat a( miuB cnieipriie. eatannt ia bci n, al 
naiiiiitMii'i roe caaliitiofi far all aectm of nwKHny. ia 
fl(Mi ef anivilict. at caaccrai delivetiex of -cine 
'^lunta. alocaiion of inimifiieaiv uaninB oT qaalifwd 
^' ^n naa ei aad the taunion. boUi dinea and iadiied. 
■ifaeiat (be neevtuty of prioriUiy dredopaicm nTici' 
‘Voee* and capitel-intcituvr braachec «hM mdd pay 
far ihemiclvn in the hmi ran. deectopini cooniriet oT 
Alia linally ivcmd in finding lucti a rampmmiie lolii- 
lioii lhal foeescet in the bH^icrm penpective a join of 
incrmini iiuaniiliei of livint and malcnalind labour. 
i.c. It baled on eombinaiioit of labour-, capital- and 
acicnce-inlentivr piuduetioni and intended for welt- 
balancrd |rowih of imalt-irale. bif capilaliu and Kale 
acttori. 


From Ibia poini. the caperience of Atian coontriet ia ofa 
(rrlaia importance for develnpinp imall tin particular, 
eo-operative) icetor in the tIS.SR. The recently adopted 
lama on the aiaie enirrprnc. the co-opcratiiMi and the 
mdividual labonr activitiea mrani a 1^1 acknowict^ 
■wnl nf lurh objcclivc reality aa the multi-acetor nature 
ofSovict economy. However. Ihe perealtoyka in tenctal 
has Bot shaken the monofioiy of stale properly, and this 
Bukea pouiMe nctative proccaiea in economy to prow 
without hindrance. The date leclor slill nays apart from 
any nmipctiliDo. Only lecondary roles are aliti asaipned 
to co-npcritive and ictf-cmployed workers. In the 
OKtinp condiiiona they arc not able to otpanire any 
■mpofiant production white co-opentora could auceesv 
ru|j]r ensure, for iniuncc. a amall-icrkT production of 
nini-tracion. mini-combi no. electronic «|uipinrni and 
ciectroccchnical ikriccs. at well ai the small cnicrpriiea 
pertunn this fund ion in practically all countries of Asia, 
Bui Ibis way is iiill finnly Mocked by a tlecp-nioied 
docmi in our contCKiuanria lhal pnidaimcd ihr state 
ptopetly lo Iw a prion the heiphi of pcrtcclioti. 


!STANI>ARI> OF NON-f'AFITALl.ST l>FVF.l.C)l>. 
WENT 


M A. OUMOV 


Qae could not deny lhal the buildini of aociMitm in 
■tpinrity of aociatiat-aricnled Rales was icalixed under 
auont influence of Ibc fhiviet capericnce which was 
advocated by our theoriRs as the fantic model of 
socialism. ThsTr wrote pikt of works pretendinp to pive 
^analysis of Ihe non-captlaltH sray of dcvetopriieM in 
.rcntral Asian Soviei icpuMics. ncommcnded as a ttan- 
dard for younp auics of tbe ''third world." However, 
these worlts were romplelety oul nf Imieh widi rcMily. 
ipmirinp csiuinp praMems and dinicullics. Rul recently. 


' wben mor. cnnis distunioot of sncialiit piinciples in 
Soviet Aim repuMirs came to li^l, they pur/led many 
dwtiriudUMirial iricncesand party workers, unmasked 
complrsity and cuofradictions of Ihr real socialism and 

'-dttwuyt. 

fa Ibc •nibor'a opiniem, um abould admit dial pnhiems 
ucluaBy ibeed by Ibc rrpuUks of Central Asia and 
Kazakhiua arc timdar to those of developinp countries 
of ibe EaR do aoiiK cmcm this includes also countries 
^stbkb develop on the capilaliR uray). Uonpcri that 
ittveaien Ibear peopirs in •enerti ate tonaecied with 
~ wcce l eralcd path of biMorical development. SKpaiivr 
inllocncc nf the whole undetdeveSopmcnl in the pre- 
oocialul period, the heritape of feu^litm. The article 
acnntniees a key problem of ibis hciitape—the conscr- 
vMioB and funciioninp of the Itadilional Riciriy in 
Soviet Asian tepubites. 

The soeialism built under lilalin't direction was itself a 
model of feudal community. Ils features were pater- 
natism. hinatctiic and elite Rructure, use of a powerful 
compulsion machinery, la Central Asian republics the 
hieranhy nfSudin's socialism joined Ihe hieiaiehy of the 
old licudal syncm. Inniiutes of indilional society whieh 
Hill tcmiin ttlraclivc for massci. in the epoch of stap- 
Miion became a pood camounape for rooney-pnibbinp 
and corruption. forciMy spread wape-levrtlinp also con- 
irihulcd to Ibc conierratian of ihe feudal type commu- 
niiy. Tbe wapc-tcvdlinp M'the barrack-Iikc socialism was 
doM by luture lo the feudal IcvcIIiitp and Iherefore 
easily mot in mass consetenrr. 

AFRICA. DIFFERENT ORIENTATIONS AND 
fTIMMON PROBLEMS. ON SOCIAL AND ECt)- 
NOMK' POLICY IN CXIUNTRIES OF ALTERNA- 
Tl VE ORIENTATIONS 

Yu.V. Pim'UMKIN 

Scepticism wwanls poisibiliiics of locialiti-cirirmcd 
policy in developinp couniiiei. wthieh became wide¬ 
spread lately amunp Soviet researehen. is a son of 
rrttnanive reaction to Ihe orereslimaled realtlies in Ihr 
past. However, ennsiderinp rhr rapilalist and ibr 
ScK'ialist orienlalioni nf dcvriopmeni we should not 
esapperatc Ibeir diffotimce. which is Rrict entiuph in ibr 
political and ideolopical ficM but is less imptmani in Ihr 
incial and ecoimmie sphrrt. This is quitr natural, 
because the nuin usks of ovrmmiinp backwardness 
foced by developinp countries are stmibr if ihm identical. 
Tlieir essence is Ihe accderaied creation of the potential 
Ite Ibis overaorqinp. Ml possfole development of produc¬ 
tive forces, both mnleriil and human. This circumsiancr 
tnevitiUy reduces the social and economic diirercnce 
belween Ibe two illernativc lines lo non-sipnineanl 
•ariatkmi in pmpwsions of eenain aims and methods of 
policy in eouniries of both oricniaiioiu at the present 
Rape. This ibesis is conRrnwd hi Ihe article by a review 
at Ihc policy of African Rates on main pndilrms dealing 
with viial pniplr's ininesis. i.e. the essenlial. human 
compnnrnl of prmIuRive forces. 

© ^ 
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ta Ihr aalfeor'i oittniun. liic driradalton of wciat antt 
« «o » oa af Htoatioii oa the CMtincat in l«IOi. nmncelct) 
la fact aMiaijr with ahjcctive bcion. cannot he 
awtcijr by the locialiu-oricuH way. It aiaald 
^abo to comiNic malls achieved ia cooniriei of 
•etfaraioo ihact hiwitical itrritril. tn riaishlrr 
s of BormaKntwa as a dcviaiion Inm flic 
_ arieBUiiaa: la iaterprel this aricatatioa as a 
m 'baildiai of aoeiaJism." This is a lont-rantr 
r.aad its destiaiet aiv a« detcraiiaed by iacton of 
. actaie. bs aecesiaty pic<oodUkms are the nisi- 
, ..^MecaTaanlKtecoaiMniehBut—(he fobtir sector of the 

?- ' ■ ■ ■ ■ 

¥" ■ h l ci i B i l arieaiatiwt. 
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MIRKISH aspects of TRUMAN DCXTRtNE 
AND SOME MISTAKF..S OF STALINIST DIPLO¬ 
MACY 

A..Sh. RASIZADE 

White Gieek eveals and (be situation abool Totley- were 
the occasion to ptoclaim the doctrine, its Grccli and 
Turkish aspects haven't Keen yet a special subject of 
Study ia our tountiy. Hoaever, the Truman doclrine 
piaynl a crucial role in Arocrican-Tntkhh relations, in 
the choice by Turkey of its place in the post-war world, 
and this innuenetd. of counc. the Sovict-Tuckish rela¬ 
tions as well. The principlet of the doctrine still stay the 

1-..U rft.:i..-1 -1.*.-- 


-d to reconsider the Soviet rnterpretalioo 

MllwTiumsn doctrine. Now, when we review onr past. 

by LV. Stalin and hii assoeiaics to the Soviet policy in 


The Soviel-Turkish relations reached a high level of 
•ension during fini post-war yean. In counc of the 
steond world war Turkey took in fact an:i-Soviet posi- 
liont. and after the war the Soviet government 
denounced the Treaty on friendship and ncutniity 
between the two countries, signed in Paris in l«5. and 
sutsesicd to prepare a new treaty. However. Soviet 
proposali that followed, aggravated even more she bilal- 
en! rcbsiirns, contributed to Ihr wesieiu orienution of 
Turkey; With upproval of Stalin. Georgia unC* Aimcnia 
pul in riaims on the adjacent pans of Turkish teniiory. 
in thecMinc of the di]riimittic discussion on she itfimc 
of the Mack Sea straits heiwccn USSR. USA. Great 
ariuin and Turkey, the Soviet puny also raised claimi 
unaccepUblc for the Turks, which resulted in drawing up 
M a oomnan llritish-AmericaivTuttish position. 


I.V. STEULEVA 


The atlirir deals with miuntcirnlty rspicired prob k - o i of 
vanmts rrirgiiHH and atylhnlaftral pre-Islam systems 
which liinctmncd anumgTurktc petipics ofCcntral Asia. 


Siwthrtn tu^ Eastern Siberia. From the 6fh century 
Turkic p eaMcs began to form military, poliiical and irate 
rmioni of tribes. On their territories written texts were 
cteaied, dealing with shaninBin, Buddhism, Man- 
ichaeiira and Chrislianily- The adoption of Islam by 
'Twkt hi CNnral Aria h^n in lOik censuiy. hut this 
froccis was iiMg. and during several cemuries Turkic 
.fcopln lived mthe s p her t uf other cuttural and religious 
'lenditioRS. 

Tatkk ara a aicripi s available for studying these pie- 
Mam eoaceptual systems are srriuci) by lunk. Min- 
hhaeaa aad Uigbur scripts. They tttdudc special rcli- 
fiotti texts (praycis, hymns, iastrunioni and noniu of 
eiltgioai behaviour) as well as Hierary wotks (epitaphs, 
historical aad heroic poems, didactic parables and 
novels). 


A most peculiar fcalure of iJicsc works is II 
of various religious and tnytholofical traditions. Sha- 
manir texts arc inDuenred by the Manichacan religion 
(the runic fonnne-lclling bookl. Manichacan hymns arc 
created under the inDuence of Buddhis.-n. tire syncre¬ 
tism of Manichacan and Buddhist idras and notions 
reaches the levd where Mani is rdemilied with Buddha. 
Mankhaeism iccetvci as well tn impact of Chrislianily. 
in the prayer addmied to "Mani-Angel (and) Buddha" 
the word equivalent of “angel" means also "apostle." 
Turkic Christian texts were iofluenced by shtmtntim 
(the ritual formula of space description) a ' " 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL VIEWS OF ABU- 
L-HASAN AL-MAWARDI (NEW TRENDS OF 
STUDIES) 

AJL IGNATENKO 

Works created by this eminimi Moslem medieval lawyer, 
expert on probkms of the stale, have been studied for a 
long time by orienlalisls. Modem islamiili inlerprel the 
^ 1 ^ of al-Mtwiidi. this distinguished theorist of the 
Islamic slate—caliphale. as being purely Iheoctatir con- 


Thc notron of'Toocord" (uffii) rakes a key pbee in hit 
concept aimed at giving explanaiioo to the existence and 
functtoaiiig of focieiy. Th« “concord" is necessary for 
pcopk to receive “wincknt matter of Iheir life" in the 
taunc or“drvelopmeitl of the worid" Omani). Human 
society is cootidcred by the medieval theorist to he 
MUicriy diircicntialed: “unity in dtlTcictice" is a pm- 
^ (rVifoy) of people performing var- 


Mulual hiMilily iahcteM in people by naluie requires 
the existence of power to eonsolidatr this union iisinc the 
"religion" (drn). Al-Mawaidi recnniiders the murnn i>f 
“religion" inicipieiiitg it as any set of tockiv-oriaint/inii 
nouns and rules, induding even "didionesly" (Aii/f) if it 
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VCffemt Uw fwxiion of iniiini pcoHc. Normt of the 
'VriiiiM'’ inirrpRtni in tfate my arc oMiiatori- both for 
tnd the KnwifB {maHkl the Hipmtve nikr 
k tp take atranre* to ennae the ctKnnuinity life. 

i^Wkle oSi in «K«iOB the aalhnrthip nT Ike 
<*■“ n> apmeiem.** a arcUiKmn tmiiK vkote 
. I it kept ia the National Ubnry of rarii. 

, toditiocMny atiribaied to al^ilawanU. 

OF SCALES OF TIME AND SPA(T IN MOD- 
■ ttUNG OF HISTORICAL FROCESS 

.OXrOMERANTS 

Rattenaliiy or imiionality of the hnaoo tfcpertdi to a 
eoniidcnMe exicnl on the icale applini to it. Tbit idea 
wu put forward in 17(4 by E. Kant who noted the trend 
•o aR-world political unilicaiion. F. Schletel, leaninp 
i^on the Indian eaperience. aipacd that there were no 
Ifonctary time; each preat culture went the way rrum 
icvdalion to niionat contlnictioni kadinp to a h>» oT 
creaiiec impulic and to a decline. The model b;- KanL in 
the final anatysif, can be traced back to Autuuui and 
Jcwiih promite rtf Mcitiah. and the model by Schlefct— 
to the Inrlo-Eun^tt mytholotem of four ccntvrict 
(foldefl. tilver. copper and iron). Thete modelt are not 
■vlually eadudiiif. Total bitlorical movement has a 
oomplet inner ttniclure indudinf a number of move- 
Menli. each of them bernf evident on a ccruin acale of 
acticuialion of hiMorical time and space. The article 
distinfuisbes five scales rsf the lime wid the same 
mnnbcr of scales for the cultural Riacc. On the super- 
tupe scale nf Indian mythology, the history in general is 
an Hlusion and only eleroiiy is teal. On a global large 
icde accumulated changes {growth of productive form. . 
of population. diHeicniiation of society and tniclicct: 
growing alienation, ccokigical tension etc.) arc first and 
foremost. A middle ^ohat scale discerns was'c mote- 
rnents., the "eternal return." the revival of archaic fca- 
lutes in the Middle Ages and of the dauics in the 
modern history. In Chinese historiography this is 
eapretted by an alteniation of dynasties >« and jwt. Oi» 
a middle focal scale the most tmporUM are cycles of rise 
and decline of various cutlnrcs. These mo v e m ents, while 
th^ arc difrerent enough, can be considered as being 
-“•“hiL easily modcUetL They are opposed to explosive 
IIS directed by a chariunatic leader (M. Weber) 
urBatDupor"passioiiaTici"(L.N.Grimityov). Here only 
PMhropomorpbous reak is possible. There are no rea¬ 
sons to explain Mongolian conouesix besides those inicr- 
foeed in Gengis Khan's personalti^. It is itirporahic lo 
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ttody of economic history of the East would help undcr- 
Handirif economic problms of the USSR. 

Results of she study of economic history could be applied 
for forecasting trends in the following fields; ^bal 
proMms. studies of cconomk growth and analysis of 
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Cuuiae of time smoothes away tracts of explosions and 
' Ml the logic rd'lusMty is restored soils rights. 
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IVSOs it particularly impressive afler the spiritual 
vacuum of the epoch of "cultural revolution." The thirst 
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sreac historical science in general. 

The arekk considers a uumher of concselc modem 
actsions of iMerpreUtitm td* hislorkal materials on 
esttaewdinary flying phenomena. A number of wm*-. 
crilkiring the ailcmpls to plaec a hisiorieal basis under 
this pniMcm. as a luk. does not dispute the main 
riMMlrro enneept of UFIl as a pnxluri of alien mind. 
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FOREWORD ____ 

This History Staff Monograph offers a comprehensive and authorita¬ 
tive history of the CIA’s manned overhead reconnaissance program, 
which from 1954 to 1974 developed and operated two extraordinary 
aircraft, the U-2 and the A-12 OXCART. It describes not only the 
program’s technological and bureaucratic aspects, but also its politi¬ 
cal and international context. The manned reconnaissance program, 
along with other overhead systems that emerged from it, changed the 
CIA’s work and structure in ways that were both revolutionary and 
permanent. The formation of the Directorate of Science and 
Technology in the 1960s, principally to develop and direct reconnais¬ 
sance programs, is the most obvious legacy of the events recounted in 
this study. 

The authors tell an engrossing story. The struggle between the 
CIA and the US Air Force to control the U-2 and A-12 OXCART 
projects reveals how the manned reconnaissance program confronted 
problems that still beset successor programs today. The U-2 was an 
enormous technological success: its first flight over the USSR in July 
1956 made it immediately the most important source of intelligence 
on the Soviet Union. Using it against the Soviet target it was designed 
for nevertheless produced a persistent tension between its program 
managers and the President. The program managers, eager for cover¬ 
age, repeatedly urged the President to authorize frequent missions 
over the Soviet Union. President Eisenhower, from the outset doubt¬ 
ful of the prudence and propriety of invading Soviet airspace, only 
reluctantly allowed any overflights at all. After the Soviets shot down 
Francis Gary Powers’ U-2 on 1 May 1960, President Eisenhower 
forbade any further U-2 flights over the USSR, Since the Agency 
must always assess a covert operation’s potential payoff against the 
diplomatic or military cost if it fails, this account of the U-2 s em¬ 
ployment over the Soviet Union offers insights that go beyond 
overhead reconnaissance programs. 

Indeed, this study should be useful for a variety of purposes. It is 
the only history of this program based upon both full access to CIA 
records and extensive classified interviews of its participants. The 
authors have found records that were nearly irretrievably lost and 
have interviewed participants whose personal recollections gave in¬ 
formation available nowhere else. Although the story of the manned 














reconnaissance program offers no tidy model for imitation, it does 
reveal how resourceful managers coped with unprecedented techno¬ 
logical challenges and their implications for intelligence and national 
policy. For this reason, the program’s history provides profitable 
reading for intelligence professionals and policymakers today. 

Many people made important contributions to the production of 
this volume. In the History Staff’s p reparation of th e manuscript, 
Gerald Haines did the final revision, | I again demon¬ 
strated her high talent as a copy editor, and | [ provided 

staunch secretarial support throughout. As usual, we are indebted to 
more members than we can name from the Publications, Design, and 
Cartography Centers in the Office of Current Production and Analytic 
Support, whose lively interest in the publication went far beyond the 
call of duty. Their exceptional professional skill and the masterly 
work of the Printing and Photography Group combined to create this 
handsome volume. 

Donald E. Welzenbach, who began this study, and Gregory W. 
Pedlow, who completed it, brought complementary strengths to this 
work. A veteran of CIA service since I960, Mr. Welzenbach began 
research on this study in 1983, when he joined the DCl History Staff 
on a rotational assignment from the Directorate of Science and 
Technology. After tireless documentary research and extensive inter¬ 
viewing, he finished a draft manuscript of the history before returning 
to his directorate. In early 1986, Gregory W. Pedlow, a new member 
of the DCI History Staff, was assigned to complete the study. A Johns 
Hopkins University Ph.D. who has served as an Army intelligence 
officer and University of Nebraska professor of history. Dr. Pedlow 
undertook important research in several new areas, and reorganized, 
edited, and revised the entire manuscript before leaving CIA to be¬ 
come NATO Historian in late 1989. The final work, which has greatly 
benefited from both authors’ contributions, is the CIA’s own history 
of the world’s first great overhead reconnaissance program. ♦ 


April 1992 


J. Kenneth McDonald 
Chief, CIA History Staff 


















When the Central Intelligence Agency came into existence in 1947, 
no one foresaw that, in less than a decade, it would undertake a 
major program of overhead reconnaissance, whose principal purpose 
would be to fly over the Soviet Union. Traditionally, the military 
services had been responsible for overhead reconnaissance, and 
flights deep into unfriendly territory only took place during wartime. 
By the early 1950s, however, the United States had an urgent and 
^rowing need for strategic intelligence on the Soviet Union and its 
satellite states. At great risk, US Air Force and Navy aircraft had 
been conducting peripheral reconnaissance and shallow-penetration 
overflights, but these missions were paying a high price in lives lost 
and increased international tension. Furthermore, many important 
areas of the Soviet Union lay beyond the range of existing reconnais¬ 
sance aircraft. The Air Force had therefore begun to develop a 
high-altitude reconnaissance aircraft that would be able to conduct 
deep-penetration reconnaissance missions over the Soviet Union. 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower and his civilian scientific advisers 
feared that the loss of such an aircraft deep in Soviet territory could 
lead to war and therefore authorized the development of new non¬ 
military aircraft, first the U-2 and later the A-12 OXCART, to be 
manned by civilians and operated only under cover and in the 
greatest secrecy. Primary responsibility for this new reconnaissance 
program was assigned to the Central Intelligence Agency, but the Air 
Force provided vital support. 

The Agency’s manned overhead reconnaissance program lasted 
20 years. It began with President Eisenhower’s authorization of the 
U-2 project in late 1954 and ended with the transfer of the remaining 
Agency U-2s to the Air Force in 1974. During this period the CIA 
developed a successor to the U-2, the A-12 OXCART, but this ad¬ 
vanced aircraft saw little operational use and the program was 
canceled in 1968 after the Air Force deployed a fleet of similar air¬ 
craft, a military variant of the A-12 called the SR-71. 

Neither of these aircraft remains secret today. A great deal of in¬ 
formation about the U-2 and its overflight program became known to 
the public after 1 May 1960, when the Soviet Union shot down a CIA 
U-2 and publicly tried its pilot, Francis Gary Powers. Four years 







later, at press conferences in February and July 1964, President 
Lyndon B. Johnson revealed the existence of the OXCART-type of 
aircraft, although only in its military YF-12A (interceptor) and SR-71 
(strategic reconnaissance) versions. 

The two CIA reconnaissance aircraft have also been the subject 
of a number of books, beginning with David Wise’s and Thomas B. 
Ross’s The U-2 Affair in 1962 and then Francis Gary Powers’ 
memoirs. Operation Overflight, in 1970, Two recent books give many 
more details about the U-2 and OXCART aircraft: Michael 
Beschloss’s Mayday: Eisenhower, Khrushchev and the U~2 Affair 
(1986) and William Burrows’s Deep Black: Space Espionage and 
National Security (1987). Although well written and generally ac¬ 
curate, these books suffer from their authors’ lack of access to 
classified official documentation. By drawing upon the considerable 
amount of formerly classified data on the U-2 now available to the 
public, Beschloss has provided an accurate and insightful depiction of 
the U-2 program in the context of the Eisenhower administration’s 
overall foreign policy, but his book does contain errors and omissions 
on some aspects of the U-2 program. Burrows’s broader work suffers 
more from the lack of classified documentation, particularly in the 
OXCART/SR-71 section, which concentrates on the Air Force air¬ 
craft because little information about the Agency’s aircraft has been 
officially declassified and released. 

After the present study of the Agency’s overhead reconnaissance 
projects was completed, a new book on the U-2 was published in the 
United Kingdom. Chris Pocock’s Dragon Lady: The History of the 
U-2 Spyplane is by far the most accurate unclassified account of the 
U-2 program. Pocock has been able to compensate for his lack of ac¬ 
cess to classified documents by interviewing many former 
participants in the program, especially former pilots. Pocock is also 
quite familiar with aircraft itself, for he had worked with Jay Miller 
on the latter’s excellent technical study of the U-2: Lockheed U-2 
(1983). 

There has also been a classified official study of the U-2 and 
OXCART programs. In 1969 the Directorate of Science and 
Technology published a History of the Office of Special Activities by 










Helen Hill Kleyla and Robert D. O’Hern. This 16-volume Top Secret 
Codeword study of the Agency’s reconnaissance aircraft provides a 
wealth of technical and operational information on the two projects 
but does not attempt to place them in their historical context. Without 
examining the international situation and bureaucratic pressures af¬ 
fecting the president and other key policymakers, however, it is 
impossible to understand the decisions that began, carried out, and 
ended the CIA’s reconnaissance aircraft projects. 

In preparing this study of CIA’s overhead reconnaissance pro¬ 
gram, the authors drew on published sources, classified government 
documents, and interviews with key participants from the CIA, Air 
Force, contractors, scientific advisory committees, and the 
Eisenhower administration. The interviews were particularly impor¬ 
tant for piecing together the story of how the CIA became involved in 
overhead reconnaissance in the first place because Agency documen¬ 
tation on the prehistory of the U-2 project is very sketchy and there 
are no accurate published accounts. Research on the period of actual 
reconnaissance operations included the records of the Director of 
Central Intelligence, the Office of Special Activities in the 
Directorate of Science and Technology, and the Intelligence 
Community Staff, along with documents from the Eisenhower 
Presidential Library in Abilene, Kansas, and additional interviews. 

Both authors are grateful for the assistance they have received 
from many individuals who played important roles in the events they 
recount. Without their help a good deal of this story could never have 
become known. The assistance of Agency records management 
officers in the search for documents on the overhead reconnaissance 
program is also greatly appreciated. 


To ensure that this study of the Agency’s involvement in over¬ 
head reconnaissance reaches the widest possible audience, the authors 
have kept it at the Secret classification level. As a result, some 
aspects of the overhead reconnaissance program, particularly those 
involving satellites and related interagency agreements, have had to 
be described in very general terms. The omission of such information 
is not significant for this book, which focuses on the Agency s recon¬ 
naissance aircraft, ♦ 
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THE NEED FOR HIGH-ALTITUDE RECONNAISSANCE 

For centuries, soldiers in wartime have sought the highest ground or 
structure in order to get a better view of the enemy. At first it was tail 
trees, then church steeples and bell towers. By the time of the 
American Civil War and the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71, ob- 
seryers were using hot-air balloons to get up in the sky for a better 
view of the “other side of the hill.” With the advent of dry film, it 
became possible to carry cameras into the sky to record the disposi¬ 
tion of enemy troops and emplacements. Indeed, photoreconnaissance 
proved so valuable during World War I that in 1938 Gen, Werner von 
Fritsch. Commander in Chief of the German. Army, predicted: “The 
nation with the best aerial reconnaissance facilities will win the next 
war.” ' 


By World War II, lenses, films, and cameras had undergone many 
improvements, as had the airplane, which could fly higher and faster 
than the primitive craft of World War I. Now it was possible to use 
photoreconnaissance to obtain information about potential targets be¬ 
fore a bombing raid and to assess the effectiveness of the bombing 
afterward. 

Peacetime applications of high-altitude photography at first in¬ 
cluded only photomapping and surveying for transcontinental high¬ 
ways and mineral and oil exploration. There was little thought given to 
using photography for peacetime espionage until after World War II, 
when the Iron Curtain rang down and cut off most forms of communi¬ 
cation between the Soviet Bloc of nations and the rest of the world. 


Roy M. Stanley It. VVorld War II Photo Intelligence (New York; Scribners, 1981), p. 16. 
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By 1949 the Soviet Union and the states of Eastern Europe had 
been effectively curtained off from the outside world, and the Soviet 
military carried out its planning, production, and deployment activi¬ 
ties with the utmost secrecy. All Soviet strategic capabilities— 
bomber forces, ballistic missiles, submarine forces, and nuclear weap¬ 
ons plants—were concealed from outside observation. The Soviet air 
defense system, a prime consideration in determining US retaliatory 
policies, was also largely an unknown factor. 

Tight security along the Soviet Bloc borders severely curtailed 
the movement of human intelligence sources. In addition, the Soviet 
Union made its conventional means of communication—telephone, 
telegraph, and radio-telephone—more secure, thereby greatly reduc¬ 
ing the intelligence available from these sources. The stringent secu¬ 
rity measures imposed by the Communist Bloc nations effectively 
blunted traditional methods for gathering intelligence: secret agents 
using covert means to communicate intelligence, travelers to and 
from target areas who could be asked to keep their eyes open and re¬ 
port their observations later, wiretaps and other eavesdropping meth¬ 
ods. and postal intercepts. Indeed, the entire panoply of intelligence 
iradecraft seemed ineffective against the Soviet Bloc, and no other 
methods were available. 

Early Postwar Aerial Reconnaissance _ 

Although at the end of World War II the United States had captured 
large quantities of German photos and documents on the Soviet 
Union, this material was rapidly becoming outdated. The main source 
of current intelligence on the Soviet Union’s military installations was 
interrogation of prisoners of war returning from Soviet captivity. To 
obtain information about Soviet scientific progress, the intelligence 
community established several programs to debrief German scientists 
who had been taken to the Soviet Union after the end of the war but 
were now being allowed to leave.' 


• At (he end of World War 11. the Brilish had e.^tablished Project DRAGON to gain infor¬ 
mation from German scientists who had worked on the Peenemunde rocket project, and 
the term DRAGON later wa.s used to refer to individuals possessing scientific or technical 
information. In 1948 the US Air Force set up Project WRINGER in Germany to gather 
intelligence on the Soviet Union from delators and refugees: this project was later ab¬ 
sorbed into the combined armed forces/CIA Defector Reception Center (DRC). which be¬ 
gan operations in February 1951. In October 1931. a separate organization to exploit 
‘mdividuals with scientific or technical backgrounds, especially German scientists who had 
worked inside the Soviet Union, came into existence. This otganizaiion was known as the 
Returnee Exploitation Croup (REG) and was located in F ’rankfurt. By 1958 the flow of 
_sckii£ists^as so small that the REG merged with the DRC. I _ I 

\ rhe Defector Recepiion Center Germany. 1951 to 1967. Clandestine Service 
Historical Series CSHP-41 {CIA; History Staff, 1972). pp. 5-6, 29-30 (S). 
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Interrogation of returning Germans offered only fragmentary in¬ 
formation, and this source could not be expected to last much longer. 
As a result, in the late 1940s, the US Air Force and Navy began trying 
to obtain aerial photography of the Soviet Union. The main Air Force 
effort involved Boeing RB-47 aircraft (the reconnaissance version of 
the B-47 jet-propelled medium bomber) equipped with cameras and 
electronic “ferret" equipment that enabled aircrews to detect tracking 
by Soviet radars. At that time the Soviet Union had not yet com¬ 
pletely ringed its borders with radars, and much of the interior also 
lacked radar coverage. Thus, when the RB-47s found a gap in the 
air-waming network, they would dart inland to take photographs of 
any accessible targets. These "penetration photography flights 
(called SENSINT—sensitive intelligence—missions) occurred along 
the northern and Pacific coasts of Russia. One RB-47 aircraft even 
managed to fly 450 miles inland and photograph the city of Igarka in 
Siberia. Such intrusions brought protests from Moscow but no Soviet 
military response.’ 

In 1950 there was a major change in Soviet policy. Air defense 
units became very aggressive in defending their airspace, attacking all 
aircraft that came near the borders of the Soviet Union. On 8 April 
1950, Soviet fighters shot down a US Navy Privateer patrol aircraft 
over the Baltic Sea. Following the outbreak of the Korean war in June 
1950, the Soviet Union extended its “severe air defense policy" to 
the Far East. In the autumn of 1951, Soviet aircraft downed a twin-en¬ 
gine US Navy Neptune bomber near Vladivostok. An RB-29 lost in 
The Sea of Japan on 13 June 1952 was probably also a victim of 
Soviet fighters. The United States was not the only country affected 
by the new aggressive Soviet air defense policy; Britain and Turkey 
also reported attacks on their planes.^ 


’ A L Cteorae. Case Studies of Actual and Alleged Overflights, 1930-1953, Rand Scudy 
RM-1349 (Santa Monica: Rand. 1935) (S). Anhur S. Lundahl and Dtno Brugioni, inter¬ 
view by Donald E. Wekenbach. tape recording, Washington. DC. U December 1983 (T5 
Codeword). Recordings, transcripts, and notes for the interviews conducted for thi.s study 
are on file at the DCI History Staff. 

• Jeffrey Richelson states on page 121 <,( American Espionage and the Soviet Target mcji 
York- Morrow, 1987) that "the first recorded attack by Soviet air defense forces, in this 
case fiahters. occurred on October 22, 1949," In this incident, however. Soviet fighters did 
not attempt to hit the US aircraft: they merely fired warning shots. The real change in 
Soviet policy did not occur until the April 1950 downing of the US Navy Privateer. 
George, Case Studies, pp. 1-2. 6. 9-16 (S). 
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The Soviet Union’s air defense policy became even more aggres¬ 
sive in August 1952, when its reconnaissance aircraft began violating 
Japanese airspace over Hokkaido, the northernmost Japanese home 
island. Two months later, on 7 October 1952, Soviet fighter aircraft 
stalked and shot down a US RB-29 flying over Hokkaido. Aerial re¬ 
connaissance of the Soviet Union and surrounding areas had become 
a very dangerous business. 

Despite the growing risks associated with aerial reconnaissance 
of the Soviet Bloc, senior US officials strongly believed that such 
missions were necessary. The lack of information about the Soviet 
Union, coupled with the perception that it was an aggressive nation 
determined to expand its borders—a perception that had been greatly 
strengthened by the Soviet-backed North Korean invasion of South 
Korea in June 1950—increased US determination to obtain informa¬ 
tion about Soviet intentions and capabilities and thus reduce the dan¬ 
ger of being surprised by a Soviet attack. 

New Approaches to Photoreconnaissance _ 

While existing Navy and Air Force aircraft were flying their risky re¬ 
connaissance missions over the Soviet Union, the United States began 
planning for a more systematic and less dangerous approach using 
new technology. One of the leading advocates of the need for new, 
high-altitude reconnaissance aircraft was Richard S. Leghorn, a 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology graduate and employee of 
Eastman Kodak who had commanded the Army Air Forces’ 67th 
Reconnaissance Group in Europe during World War 11. After the war 
he returned to Kodak but maintained his interest in photoreconnais¬ 
sance. Leghorn strongly believed in the need for what he called 
pre-D-day reconnaissance, that is, reconnaissance of a potential 
enemy before the outbreak of actual hostilities, in contrast to combat 
reconnaissance in wartime. In papers presented in 1946 and 1948, 
Leghorn argued that the United States needed to develop such a capa¬ 
bility, which would require high-altitude aircraft and high-resolution 
cameras. The outbreak of the Korean war gave Leghorn an opportu¬ 
nity to put his ideas into effect. Recalled to active duty by the Air 
Force, Lieutenant Colonel Leghorn became the head of the 
Reconnaissance Systems Branch of the Wright Air Development 
Command at Dayton, Ohio, in April 1951.^ 



’ Richard S. Leghorn, interview by Donald E. Welwnbach, tape recording, Washington. 
DC, 19 August 1985 (S>. 
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In Leghorn’s view, altitude was the key to success for overhead 
reconnaissance. Since the best Soviet interceptor at that time, the 
MIG-17. had to struggle to reach 45,000 feet," Leghorn reasoned that 
an aircraft that could exceed 60,000 feet would be safe from Soviet 
fighters. Recognizing that the fastest way to produce a high-altitude 
reconnaissance aircraft was to modify an existing aircraft, he began 
looking for the highest flying aircraft available in the Free World. 
This search soon led him to a British twin-engine medium bomber— 
the Canberra—built by the English Electric Company. The Canberra 
had made its first flight in May 1949. Its speed of 469 knots (870 ki¬ 
lometers per hour) and its service ceiling of 48,000 feet made the 
Canberra a natural choice for high-altitude reconnaissance work. The 
Royal Air Force quickly developed a reconnaissance version of the 
Canberra, the PR3 (the PR stood for photoreconnaissance), which be¬ 
gan flying in March 1950.’ 

At Leghorn's insistence, the Wright Air Development 
Command invited English Electric representatives to Dayton in the 
summer of 1951 to help find ways to make the Canberra fly even 
higher. By this time the Air Force had already adopted the bomber 
version of the Canberra, which the Glenn L. Martin Aircraft 
Company was to produce under license as the B-57 medium bomb¬ 
er. Leghorn and his English Electric colleagues designed a new 
Canberra configuration with very long high-lift wings, new 
Rolls-Royce Avon-109 engines, a solitary pilot, and an airframe that 
was stressed to less than the standard military specifications. 
Leghorn calculated that a Canberra so equipped might reach 63,000 
feet early in a long mission and as high as 67,000 feet as the declin¬ 
ing fuel supply lightened the aircraft. He believed that such a modi¬ 
fied Canberra could penetrate the Soviet Union and China for a 
radius of 800 miles from bases around their periphery and photo¬ 
graph up to 85 percent of the intelligence targets in those countries. 



Richard S. Leghorn 


Leghorn persuaded his superiors to submit his suggestion to the , 
Pentagon for funding. He had not, however, cleared his idea with the 
Air Research and Development Command, whose reconnaissance 


* 13.7(6 meters. To avoid giving a false impression of extremely precise measurements, 
original English measuring system figures in round numbers have not been converted to 
the metric system. To convert feet to meters, multiply by 0.3048. To convert airspeeds in 
knots (nautical miles per hour) to kilometers per hour, multiply by 1.8S. 

' Dick van der Aan, Aerial Espionage, Secret Intelligence Flights by East and West 
(Shrewsbury. England: Airlife Publishing, 1985). p, 18. 
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division in Baltimore, headed by Lt. Col. Joseph J. Pellegrini, had to 
approve all new reconnaissance aircraft designs. Pellegrini’s unit 
reviewed Leghorn’s design and ordered extensive modifications. 
According to Leghorn, Pellegrini was not interested in a special-pur¬ 
pose aircraft that was only suitable for covert peacetime reconnais¬ 
sance missions, for he believed that all Air Force reconnaissance 
aircraft should be capable of operating under wartime conditions. 
Pellegrini therefore insisted that Leghorn’s design meet the specifica¬ 
tions for combat aircraft, which required heavily stressed airframes, 
armor plate, and other apparatus that made an aircraft too heavy to 
reach the higher altitudes necessary for safe overflights of the Soviet 
Bloc. The final result of Leghorn’s concept after its alteration by 
Pellegrini’s staff was the RB-57D in 1955, whose maximum altitude 
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was only 64,000 feet. Meanwhile Leghorn, frustrated by the rejection 
of his oriainal concept, had transferred to the Pentagon in early 1952 
to work for Col. Bernard A. Schriever, Assistant for Development 
Planning to the Air Force’s Deputy Chief of Staff for Development. 

In his new position Leghorn became responsible for planning the 
Air Force’s reconnaissance needs for the next decade. He worked 
closely with Charles F. (Bud) Wienberg—a colleague who had fol¬ 
lowed him from Wright Field—and Eugene P. Kiefer, a Notre 
Dame-educated aeronautical engineer who had designed reconnais¬ 
sance aircraft at the Wright Air Development Center during World 
War 11. All three of these reconnaissance experts believed that the Air 
Force should emphasize high-altitude photoreconnaissance. 

Underlying their advocacy of high-altitude photoreconnaissance 
was the belief that Soviet radars would not be able to track aircraft 
flying above 65,000 feet. This assumption was based on the fact that 
the Soviet Union used American-built radar sets that had been sup¬ 
plied under Lend-Lease during World War II. Although the SCR-584 
(Signal Corps Radio) target-tracking radar could track targets up to 
90.000 feet, its high power consumption burned out a key component 
quickly so this radar was normally not turned on until an early warn¬ 
ing radar had detected a target. The SCR-270 early warning radar 
could be left on for much longer periods and had a greater horizontal 
range (approximately 120 miles) but was limited by the curvature of 
the earth to a maximum altitude of 40,000 feet. As a result, Leghorn, 
Kiefer, and Wienberg believed that an aircraft that could ascend to 
65.000 feet before entering an area being swept by the early warning 
radar would go undetected, because the target-tracking radars would 
not be activated. 

The problem with this assumption was that the Soviet Union, un¬ 
like Britain and the United States, had continued to improve radar 
technology after the end of World War IL Even after evidence of im¬ 
proved Soviet radar capabilities became available, however, many ad¬ 
vocates of high-altitude overflight continued to believe that aircraft 
flying above 65,(X)0 feet were safe from detection by Soviet radars. 


' Leghorn interview (S). 

■■ Ivan A. Geuing. interview by Donald E. Welzenbach. Los Angeles, 28 August 1988 (U). 
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The Air Force Search for a New 

Reconnaissance Aircraft _ 

With interest in high-altitude reconnaissance growing, several Air 
Force agencies began to develop an aircraft to conduct such mis¬ 
sions. In September 1952, the Air Research and Development 
Command gave the Martin Aircraft Company a contract to examine 
the high-altitude potential of the B-57 by modifying a single aircraft 
to give it long, high-lift wings and the American version of the new 
Rolls-Royce Avon-109 engine. These were the modifications that 
Richard Leghorn had suggested during the previous year."’ 

At about the same time, another Air Force office, the Wright Air 
Development Command (WADC) in Dayton, Ohio, was also examin¬ 
ing ways to achieve sustained flight at high altitudes. Working with 
two German aeronautical experts—Woldemar Voigt and Richard 
Vogt—who had come to the United States after World War II, Air 
Force Maj. John Seaberg advocated the development of a new aircraft 
that would combine the high-altitude performance of the latest turbo¬ 
jet engines with high-efficiency wings in order to reach ultrahigh alti¬ 
tudes. Seaberg, an aeronautical engineer for the Chance Vought 
Corporation until his recall to active duty during the Korean war, was 
serving as assistant chief of the New Developments Office of 
WADC’s Bombardment Branch. 

By March 1953. Seaberg had expanded his ideas for a high-alti¬ 
tude aircraft into a complete request for proposal for “an aircraft 
weapon system having an operational radius of 1,500 nm [nautical 
miles] and capable of conducting pre- and post-strike reconnaissance 
missions during daylight, good visibility conditions.” The require¬ 
ment stated that such an aircraft must have an optimum subsonic 
cruise speed at altitudes of 70,000 feet or higher over the target, 
carry a payload of 100 to 700 pounds of reconnaissance equipment, 
and have a crew of one." 

The Wright Air Development Command decided not to seek pro¬ 
posals from major airframe manufacturers on the grounds that a 
smaller company would give the new project a higher priority and 




BiiUp G. Strong, Chief, Operation.s Staff, OSI, Memo random for the Record, •'Recon¬ 
naissance Capabilities." 21 August 1953, OSI records (S), 

" Jay Miller, Lockheed U-2. Aerograph 3 (Austin. Texa,s; Aerofax. 1983), p. 10. 
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produce a better aircraft more quickly. In July 1953, the Bell Aircraft 
Corporation of Buffalo, New York, and the Fairchild Engine and 
Airplane Corporation of Hagerstown, Maryland, received study con¬ 
tracts to develop an entirely new high-altitude reconnaissance aircraft. 
In addition, the Glenn L. Martin Company of Baltimore was asked to 
examine the possibility of improving the already exceptional high-al¬ 
titude performance of the B-57 Canberra. By January 1954 all three 
firms had submitted their proposals. Fairchild’s entry was a single-en¬ 
gine plane known as M-195, which had a maximum altitude potential 
of 67.200 feet; Bell’s was a twin-engine craft called the Model 67 
(later the X-16), which had a maximum altitude of 69,500 feet; and 
Martin’s design was a big-wing version of the B-57 called the Model 
294, which was to cruise at 64,000 feet. In March 1954, Seaberg and 
other engineers at Wright Field, having evaluated the three contend¬ 
ing designs, recommended the adoption of both the Martin and Bell 
proposals. They considered Martin’s version of the B-57 an interim 
project that could be completed and deployed rapidly while the more 
advanced concept from Bell was still being developed. 

Air Force headquarters soon approved Martin’s proposal to mod¬ 
ify the B-57 and was very much interested in the Bell design. But 
word of the competition for a new reconnaissance airplane had 
reached another aircraft manufacturer, the Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation, which submitted an unsolicited design. 

Lockheed had first become aware of the reconnaissance aircraft 
competition in the fall of 1953. John H. (Jack) Carter, who had 
recently retired from the Air Force to become the assistant director 
of Lockheed’s Advanced Development Program, was in the Pentagon 
on business and dropped in to see Eugene P. Kiefer, an old friend 
and colleague from the Air Force’s Office of Development Planning 
(more commonly known as AFDAP from its Air Force office 
symbol). Kiefer told Carter about the competition for a high-flying 
aircraft and expressed the opinion that the Air Force was going about 
the search in the wrong way by requiring the new aircraft to be suit¬ 
able for both strategic and tactical recon nai.ssance. 

Immediately after returning to California, Carter proposed to 
Lockheed Vice President L. Eugene Root (previously the top civilian 
official in the Air Force’s Office of Development Planning) that 


'■ The request for proposal, known as "Design Study Requirements. Identitication No. 
53WC-I6507." has been reprinted in Miller, Lockheed U-2, pp. 10-11. 
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Lockheed also submit a design. Carter noted that the proposed aircraft 
would have to reach altitudes of between 65. 000 and 70,000 feet and 
correctly forecast, "If extreme altitude performance can be realized in 
a practical aircraft at speeds in the vicinity of Mach 0.8, it should be 
capable of avoiding virtually all Russian defenses until about I960.” 
Carter added, "To achieve these characteristics in an aircraft which 
will have a reasonably useful operational life during the period before 
I960 will, of course, require very strenuous efforts and extraordinary 
procedures, as well as nonstandard design philosophy." Some of the 
"nonstandard” design cTiaracteristics suggested by Carter were the 
elimination of landing gear, the disregard of military specifications, 
and the use of very low load factors. Carter's memorandum closed 
with a warning that time was of the essence: "In order that this spe¬ 
cial aircraft can have a reasonably long and useful life, it is obvious 
that its development must be greatly accelerated beyond that consid¬ 
ered normal.” '' 


Lockheed's senior officials approved Carter's proposal, and 
early in 1954 the corporation's best aircraft designer—Clarence L. 
(Kelly) Johnson—began working on the project, then known as the 
CL-282 but later to become famous under its Air Force designator— 
the U-2. Already one of the world’s leading aeronautical engineers, 
Kelly Johnson had many successful military and civilian designs to 
his credit, including the P-38, P-80, F-104. and Constellation. 
John.son quickly came up with a radical design based upon the 
fuselage of the F-104 jet fighter but incorporating a high-aspect-ratio 
sailplane wing. To save weight and thereby increase the aircraft's al¬ 
titude, Johnson decided to stress the airframe to only 2.5 units of 




" Miller, UyckheeJ U-2. p. 12. 
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gravity (g's) instead of the military specification strength of 5.33 g’s. 
For the power plant he selected the General Electric J73/GE-3 nonaf¬ 
terburning turbojet engine with 9,300 pounds of thrust (this was the 
same engine he had chosen for the F-I04, which had been the basis 
for the ij-2 design),'■* Many of the CL-282's design features were 
adapted from gliders. Thus, the wings and tail were detachable. 
Instead of a conventional landing gear, Johnson proposed using two 
skis and a reinforced belly rib for landing—a common sailplane 
technique—and a Jettisonable wheeled dolly for takeoff. Other fea¬ 
tures included an unpressurized cockpit and a 15-cubic-toot payload 
area that could accommodate 600 pounds of sensors. The CL-282’s 
maximum altitude would be Just over 70,000 feet with a 2, 000-mile 
range. Essentially, Kelly Johnson had designed a jet-propelled 
glider.” 

Early in March 1954, Kelly Johnson submitted the CL-282 de¬ 
sign to Brig. Gen. Bernard A. Schriever's Office of Development 
Planning. Eugene Kiefer and Bud Wienberg studied the design and 
recommended it to General Schriever, who then asked Lockheed to 
submit a specific proposal. In early April, Kelly Johmson presented a 
full description of the CL-282 and a proposal for the construction and 
maintenance of 30 aircraft to a group of senior Pentagon officials that 
included Schriever's superior. Lt. Gen. Donald L. Putt, Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Development, and Trevor N. Gardner, Special A.ssistant 
for Research and Development to the Secretary of the Air Force. 
Afterward Kelly Johnson noted that the civilian officials were very 
much interested in his design but the generals were not.” 



Kelly Johnson 


The CL-282 design was also presented to the commander of the 
Strategic Air Command (SAC), Gen. Curtis E. LeMay. in early April 
by Eugene Kiefer, Bud Wienberg, and Burton Klein from the Office of 


'■ Lockhe«d Corporacion, "Strategic Reconnaissance and Intelligence." Development 
Planning Note #1. 30 November 1953 (U). 

" Miller. Lockheed C-2. p. 12. For more details on Kelly Johnson's original proposal, 
see "Profile of CL-282 Hish Altitude Aircraft prepared by Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation. 3 March 1934"' in Helen H. Kleyla and Robert D. O'Hem. Hhtory of the 
Office of Special Activities. DS&T, Directorate of Science and Technology Historical 
Series OSA-I. 16 voLs. (CIA: DS&T. 1969), chap. t. annex 2 (TS Codeword), The 16 
volumes of this history contain 20 chapters, each paginated separately. Future reference.s 
will be shortened to OSA History, followed by the relevant chapter and page numbers. 


'' Kelly Johnson Papers. ""Log for Project X." April 1954, Lockheed Corporation, 
Advanced Development Projects Division, Burbank. California. 
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•' Development Planning. According to Wienberg, General LeMay 
The Lockheed CL-282 halfway through the briefing, took his cigar out of his mouth, 

and told the briefers that, if he wanted high-altitude photographs, he 
would put cameras in his B-36 bombers and added that he was not 
interested in a plane that had no wheels or guns. The general then left 
the room, remarking that the whole business was a waste of his time. 

Meanwhile, the CL-282 design proceeded through the Air Force 
development channels and reached Major Seaberg at the Wright Air 
Development Command in mid-May. Seaberg and his colleagues care¬ 
fully evaluated the Lockheed submission and finally rejected it in early 
June. One of their main reasons for doing so was Kelly Johnson’s 
choice of the unproven General Electric J73 engine. The engineers at 
Wright Field considered the Pratt and Whitney J57 to be the most 
powerful engine available, and the designs from Fairchild, Martin, and 
Bell all incorporated this engine. The absence of conventional landing 
gear was also a perceived shortcoming of the Lockheed design. 

Another factor in the rejection of Kelly Johnson’s submission 
was the Air Force preference for multiengine aircraft. Air Force re¬ 
connaissance experts had gained their practical experience during 




" C. F. Wienberg. telephone conversation with Donald E. Welieobach, 23 iuty 1988 (U). 
" Miller, Lockheed U-2, p. 12. 
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World War 11 in multiengine bombers. In addition, aerial photography 
experts in the late 1940s and early 1950s emphasized focal length as 
the primary factor in reconnaissance photography and, therefore, pre¬ 
ferred large aircraft capable of accommodating long focal-length 
cameras. This preference reached an extreme in the early 1950s with 
the development of the cumbersome 240-inch Boston camera, a de¬ 
vice so large that the YC-97 Boeing Stratocruiser that carried it had to 
be partially disassembled before the camera could be installed. 
Finally, there was the feeling shared by many Air Force officers that 
two engines are always better than one because, if one fails, there is a 
spare to get the aircraft back to base. In reality, however, aviation re¬ 
cords show that single-engine aircraft have always been more reliable 
than multiengine planes. Furthermore, a high-altitude reconnaissance 
aircraft deep in enemy territory would have little chance of returning 
if one of the engines failed, forcing the aircraft to descend.” 

On 7 June 1954, Kelly Johnson received a letter from the Air 
Force rejecting the CL-282 proposal because it had only one engine 
and was too unusual and because the Air Force was already commit¬ 
ted to the modification of the Martin B-57.'“ By this time, the Air 
Force had also selected the Bell X-16: the formal contract calling for 
28 aircraft was signed in September, Despite the Air Force’s selection 
of the X-16, Lockheed continued to work on the CL-282 and began 
seeking new sources of support for the aircraft. 

Lockheed CL-282 Supporters and the CIA _ 

Although the Air Force’s uniformed hierarchy had decided in favor of 
the Bell and Martin aircraft, some high-level civilian officials contin¬ 
ued to favor the Lockheed design. The most prominent proponent of 
the Lockheed proposal was Trevor Gardner, Special Assistant for 
Research and Development to Air Force Secretary Harold E. Talbott. 
Gardner had many contacts in west coast aeronautical circles because 
before coming to Washington he had headed the Hycon 
Manufacturing Company, which made aerial cameras in Pasadena. 
California. He had been present at Kelly Johnson’s presentation on 
the CL-282 at the Pentagon in early April 1954 and believed that this 


” Allen F. Donovan, interview by Donald E. Welzenbach, Corona del Mar, Calilomia. 
20 May 1983 (S). 


” Johnson, “Log for Project X,” 7 June 1934, 
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design showed the most promise for reconnaissance of the Soviet 
Union. This belief was shared by Gardner’s special assistant, 
Frederick Ayer, Jr., and Garrison Norton, an adviser to Secretary 
Talbott.'‘ 

According to Norton, Gardner tried to interest SAC commander 
LeMay in the Lockheed aircraft because Gardner envisioned it pri¬ 
marily as a collector of strategic, rather than tactical, intelligence. But 
General LeMay had already shown that he was not interested in an 
unarmed aircraft. Gardner. Ayer, and Norton then decided to seek CIA 
support for the high-flying aircraft. At that time the Agency’s official 
involvement in overhead reconnaissance was limited to advising the 
Air Force on the problems of launching large camera-carrying bal¬ 
loons for reconnaissance flights over hostile territory (for the details 
of this program, see chapter 2). The Chief of the Operations Staff in 
the Office of Scientific Intelligence, Philip G. Strong, however, 
served on several Air Force advisory boards and kept himselt well in¬ 
formed on developments in reconnaissance aircraft." 


Gardner, Norton, and Ayer met with Strong in the Pentagon on 
12 May 1954. six days before the Wright Air Development Command 
began to evaluate the Lockheed proposal. Gardner described Kelly 
Johnson’s proposal and showed the drawings to Strong. After this 
meeting. Strong summarized his impressions ot the Air Force s search 
for a high-altitude reconnaissance aircraft: 


Proposals for special reconnaissance aircraft have been re¬ 
ceived in the Air Staff from Lockheed, Fairchild, and Bell. . . . 
The Lockheed proposal is considered to be the best. It has been 
given the type designation of CL-282 and in many respects is a 
jet-powered glider based essentially on the Lockheed Day 
Fighter XF-104. It is primarily subsonic but can attain transonic 
speeds over the target with a consequent loss of range. With an 
altitude of 73.000 feet over the target it has a combat radius of 
I 400 nautical miles, ... The CL-282 can be manufactured 



•' Garriwn Norton, interview by Donald E. Wol/enbach. tape recording. WiLshingion. DC. 
23 May 1983 (S); Michael R. Beschloss. Stay-day: Eisenhower. Khrirshchev and the U-- 
Affair (New York: Harper & Row. 1986), p. 79. 

" Stronc was a colonel in the Marine Corps Reserve and often used that title even though 
he was not on active duty. He later advanced to the_ rank of brigadier general m the reserve. 
For Strong's contacts with senior Air Force officials concerning the CL-28_. see the 
Norton interview (S), 
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mainly with XF-104 jigs and designs. ... The prototype of this 
plane can be produced within a year from the date of order. Five 
planes could be delivered for operations within two yeans. 

The Bell proposal is a more conventional aircraft having nor¬ 
mal landing gear. Ai a result, its maximum altitude over target 
is 69,500 feet and the speed and range are not as good as the 
Lockheed CL-282.-^ 

Gardner’s enthusiasm for the CL-282 had given Strong the false 
impression that most Air Force officials supported the Lockheed de¬ 
sign. In reality, the Air Force’s uniformed hierarchy was in the pro¬ 
cess of choosing the modified version of the Marlin B-57 and the new 
Belt X-16 to meet future reconnaissance needs. 

During their meeting with Strong, Trevor Gardner, Frederick 
Ayer, and Garrison Norton explained that they favored the CL-282 
because it gave promise of flying higher than the other designs and 

because at maximum altitude its smaller radar cross section might __ 

make it invisible to existing Soviet radars. The three officials asked Philip Strong 
Strong if the CIA would be interested in such an aircraft. Strong 
promised to talk to the Director of Central Intelligence’s newly hired 
Special Assistant for Planning and Coordination. Richard M. Bissell, 

Jr., about possible Agency interest in the CL-282.’■* 

Richard Bissell had already had an active and varied career be¬ 
fore he joined the CIA. A graduate of Groton and Yale, Bissell stud¬ 
ied at the London School of Economics for a year and then 
completed a doctorate at Yale in 1939. He taught economics, first at 
Yale and then from 1942 at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology (MIT), where he became a full professor in 1948. During 
World War II, Bissell had managed American shipping as executive 
officer of the Combined Shipping Adjustment Board, After the war, 
he served as deputy director of the Marshall Plan from 1948 until the 
end of 1951, when he became a staff member of the Ford 
Foundation. His first association with the Agency came in late 1953, 
when he undertook a contract study of possible responses the United 



■' Philip C. Scrona. Memorjndum for ihe Record. "Special Aircraft for Penetration Photo 
Reconnaissaoce,'‘''l2 May 1954. OSI records (now in OSWR). job SOR-01424, bo.-t I (S). 
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Richsrd M. Sissell, Jr. 


States might use against the Soviet Bloc in the event of another up¬ 
rising such as the East Berlin riots of June 1953. Bissell quickly 
concluded that there was not much hope for clandestine operations 
against Bloc nations. As he remarked later: “I know I emerged from 
that exercise feeling that very little could be done.” This belief 
would later make Bissell a leading advocate of technical rather than 
human means of intelligence collection.^ 

Bissell joined the Agency in late January 1954 and soon became 
involved in coordination for the operation aimed at overthrowing 
Guatemalan President Jacobo Arbenz. He was, therefore very preoc¬ 
cupied when Philip Strong approached him in mid-May 1954 with the 
concept of the proposed spyplane from Lockheed. Bissell said that the 
idea had merit and told Strong to get some topflight scientists to ad¬ 
vise on the matter. Afterward he returned to the final planning for the 
Guatemalan operation and promptly forgot about the CL-282. 

Meanwhile, Strong went about drumming up support for high-al¬ 
titude overflight. In May 1954 he persuaded DC! Allen W. Dulles to 
ask the Air Force to take the initiative in gaining approval for an 
overflight of the Soviet guided-missile test range at Kapustin Yar. 
Dulles’s memorandum did not mention the CL-282 or any of the 
other proposed high-altitude aircraft. CIA and Air Force officials met 
on several occasions to explore the overflight proposal, which the Air 
Force finally turned down in October 1954.*^ 


Although Allen Dulles was willing to support an Air Force over¬ 
flight of the Soviet Union, he was not enthusiastic about the CIA un¬ 
dertaking such a project. Few details about Dulles’s precise attitude 
toward the proposed Lockheed reconnaissance aircraft are available, 
but many who knew him believe that he did not want the CIA to be¬ 
come involved in projects that belonged to the military, and the 
Lockheed CL-282 had been designed for an Air Force requirement. 



** Thomas Powers. The Man Who Kepi the Secrets: Richard Helms and the CIA (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1979). p. 79; Beschloss. Mayday, pp. 86-89. 

* Memorandum for H. Marshall Chadwelt. Assistant DiPector/Scicmific Intelligence, 
from Chief, Support Staff, OSI, "Review of OSA Activities Concerned with Scientific and 
Technical Collection Techniques." 13 May 1955. p. 6, OSI (OSWR) records, job 
80R-01424. box I (S); Richard M. Bissell. Jr. interview by Donald E. Welzenbach. tape 
recording. Farrnington, Connecticut, 8 November 1984 (S). 

” Memorandum for Richard M. Bissell, Special Assistant to the Director for Planning and 
Coordination, from Philip G. Strong, Chief, Operations Staff. OSI. "Overflight of 
Kapustin Yar." 15 October 1954. OSI (OSWR) records, job 80R-01424. box 1 (TS. down¬ 
graded to S). 
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Moreover, high-altitude reconnaissance of the Soviet Union did not fit 
well into Allen Dulles’s perception of the proper role of an intelli¬ 
gence agency. He tended to favor the classical form of espionage, 
which relied on agents rather than technology.'" 

At this point, the summer of 1954, Lockheed’s CL-282 proposal 
still lacked official support. Although the design had strong backers 
among some Air Force civilians and CIA officials, the key 
decisionmakers at both Air Force and CIA remained unconvinced. To 
make Kelly Johnson’s revolutionary design a reality, one additional 
source of support was necessary: prominent scientists serving on gov¬ 
ernment advisory boards. 


SCIENTISTS AND OVERHEAD RECONNAISSANCE 

Scientists and engineers from universities and private industry had 
played a major role in advising the government on technical matters 
during World War II. At the end of the war, most of the scientific ad¬ 
visory boards were disbanded, but within a tew years the growing 
tensions of the Cold War again led government agencies to seek sci¬ 
entific advice and assistance. In 1947 the Air Force established a 
Scientific Advisory Board, which met periodically to discuss topics ot 
current interest and advise the Air Force on the potential usefulness of 
new technologies. The following year the Office ot Defense 
Mobilization established the Scientific Advisory Committee, but the 
Truman administration made little use of this new advisory body. 



DCI Allen W. Dulles 


The BEACON HILL Report ____ 

In 1951 the Air Force sought even more assistance from scientists be¬ 
cause the Strategic Air Command’s requests for information about 
targets behind the Iron Curtain could not be filled. To look for new 
ways of conducting reconnaissance against the Soviet Bloc, the Air 
Force’s Deputy Chief of Staff for Development. Maj. Gen. Gordon P. 
Saville, added 15 reconnaissance experts to an existing project on air 


" Powers. Man Who Kept the Secrets, pp. 103-104; Edwin H. Und interview by Donald 
E. Welzenbach. tape recording, Cambridge. Massachusetis, 17 and .0 September m 
(TS Codeword); Robert Amory. Jr,, interview by Donald E, WeLenbach and GreBt’fy 
Pedlow. Washington. DC. 22 April 1987 (S>, 

=* For more information on the Air Force's use of scientists see Thomas A. Sturm. The 
USAF Scientific Advisory Board; Its First Twenty Years. 1944-1964 (Washington. DC; 
USAF Historical Office. 1%7) (U), 
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defense known as Project LINCOLN, then under way at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. By the end of the year, these 
experts had assembled in Boston to begin their research. Their head¬ 
quarters was located over a secretarial school on Beacon Hill, which 
soon became the codename for the reconnaissance project. The con¬ 
sultants were called the BEACON HILL Study Group. 

The study group’s chairman was Kodak physicist Carl F. P. 
Overhage, and its members included James G. Baker and Edward M. 
Purcell from Harvard; Saville Davis from the Christian Science 
Monitor; Allen F. Donovan from the Cornell Aeronautical 
Laboratory; Peter C. Goldmark from Columbia Broadcasting System 
Laboratories; Edwin H. Land, founder of the Polaroid Corporation; 
Stewart E. Miller of Bell Laboratories; Richard S. Perkin of the 
Perkin-Elmer Company; and Louis N. Ridenour of Ridenour 
Associates, Inc. The Wright Air Development Command sent Lt. Col. 
Richard Leghorn to serve as its liaison officer.” 

During January and February 1952, the BEACON HILL Study 
Group traveled every weekend to various airbases, laboratories, and 
firms for briefings on the latest technology and projects. The panel 
members were particularly interested in new approaches to aerial re¬ 
connaissance, such as photography from high-flying aircraft and 
camera-carrying balloons. One of the more unusual {albeit unsuccess¬ 
ful) proposals examined by the panel was an “invisible” dirigible. 
This was to be a giant, almost flat-shaped airship with a blue-tinted, 
nonreflective coating; it would cruise at an altitude of 90,000 feet 
along the borders of the Soviet Union at very slow speeds while using 
a large lens to photograph targets of interest. ' 

After completing these briefings at the end of February 1952, the 
BEACON HILL Study Group returned to MIT, where the panel mem¬ 
bers spent the next three months writing a report detailing their 
recommendations for ways to improve the amount and quality of in¬ 
telligence being gathered on the Soviet Bloc. Published as a classified 


USAF. Project LINCOLN. BEACON HILL Report: Problems of Air Force InseUigence 
and Reconnaissance. Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 15 June 1952, pp. v, xi; app. 
A (S, downgraded to C). 
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document on 15 June 1952, the BEACON HILL /?ep^>rr advocated 
radical approaches to obtain the information needed for national intel¬ 
ligence estimates. Its 14 chapters covered radar, radio, and photo¬ 
graphic surveillance; examined the use ol passive infrared and 
microwave reconnaissance; and discussed the development of ad¬ 
vanced reconnaissance vehicles. One of the report s key recommenda¬ 
tions called for the development of high-altitude reconnaissance 
aircraft; 

We have reached a period in history when our peacetime knowl¬ 
edge of the capabilities, activities and dispositions of a poten¬ 
tially hostile nation is such as to demand that we supplement it 
with the maximum amount of information obtainable through 
aerial reconnaissance. To avoid political involvements, sucn 
aerial reconnaissance nitist be conducted either from vehicles 
flying in friendly airspace, or—a decision on this point 
permitting—from vehicles whose performance is such that they 
can operate in Soviet airspace with greatly reduced chances of 
detection or interception.’- 

Concern About the Danger of a Soviet Surprise Atta^ _ 

The Air Force did not begin to implement the ideas of the BEACON 
HILL Report until the summer of 1953. By this time interest in recon¬ 
naissance had increased after Dwight D. Eisenhower became 
President in January 1953 and soon expressed his dissatislaction with 
the quality of the intelligence estimates of Soviet strategic capabilities 
and the paucity of reconnaissance on the Soviet Bloc. 

To President Eisenhower and many other US political and mili¬ 
tary leaders, the Soviet Union was a dangerous opponent that ap¬ 
peared to be moving inexorably toward a position of military parity 
with the United States. Particularly alarming was Soviet progress in 
the area of nuclear weapons. In the late summer of 1949, the Soviet 
Union had detonated an atomic bomb nearly three years sooner than 
US experts had predicted. Then in August 1953—a scant nine months 
after the first US test of a hydrogen bomb—the Soviet Union deto¬ 
nated a hydrogen bomb manufactured from lithium deuteride, a tech¬ 
nology more advanced than the heavy water method used by US 


'= BEACON HILL Report, pp. 164. 167-168 (C). This section of the report was written by 
Allen Donovan and Louis Ridenour. 
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scientists. Thus, new and extremely powerful weapons were coming 
into the hands of a government whose actions greatly disturbed the 
leaders of the West. Only two months before the successful hydrogen 
bomb test, Soviet troops had caished an uprising in East Berlin. And, 
at the United Nations, the Soviet Bloc seemed bent on causing dissen¬ 
sion between Western Europe and the United States and between the 
developed and undeveloped nations. This aggressive Soviet foreign 
policy, combined with advances in nuclear weapons, led officials such 
as Secretary of State John Foster Dulles to see the Soviet Union as a 
menace to peace and world order. 

The Soviet Union’s growing military strength soon became a 
threat not just to US forces overseas but to the continental United 
States itself. In the spring of 1953. a top secret RAND study pointed 
out the vulnerability of the SAC’s US bases to a surprise attack by 
Soviet long-range bombers.”* 

Concern about the danger of a Soviet attack on the continental 
United States grew after an American military attache sighted a new 
Soviet intercontinental bomber at Ramenskoye airfield, south of 
Moscow, in 1953. The new bomber was the Myasishchev-4, later 
designated Bison by NATO. Powered by jet engines rather than the 
turboprops of Russia’s other long-range bombers, the Bison appeared 
to be the Soviet equivalent of the US B-52. which was only then 
going into production. Pictures of the Bison taken at the Moscow 
May Day air show in 1954 had an enormous impact on the US intel¬ 
ligence community. Unlike several other Soviet postwar aircraft, the 
Bison was not a derivative of US or British designs but represented 
a native Soviet design capability that surprised US intelligence ex¬ 
perts. This new long-range jet bomber, along with the Soviet Union’s 
large numbers of older propeller and turboprop bombers, seemed to 
pose a significant threat to the United States, and, in the summer of 
1954, newspapers and magazines began publishing articles highlight¬ 
ing the growing airpower of the Soviet Union. Pictures of the Bison 
bomber featured prominently in such .stories.'* 



'' RAND Corporation. Plans Analysis Section, "VulnerahiUty of U.S. Stratesk Power to a 
Surprhe Attack in 1950." RAND Special Memorandum No. 15. Santa Monica. Califomia; 
the RAND Corporation. April 15, 1953 (TS, declassified May 1967). 

" "AF Cites. Red Bomber Progress." Aviation Week. May 24. 1954. p. 14: "Is Russia 
W'inning the Arms Race?," US News and World Report. June 18, 1954. pp. 28-29; 
"Russia Parades Airpower as ‘Brj; Stick'." Aviation W'eeJ:. June 28, 1954, p. 15; "Red 
Air Force: The World's Biggest." New.week. August 2.3, 1954. pp. 28-33. 
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The Air Force Intelligence Systems Parcel _ 

Even before the publication of photographs of the Bison raised fears 
that the Soviet bomber force might eventually surpass that of the 
United States, the Air Force had already established a new advisory 
body to look for ways to implement the main recommendation of the 
BEACON HILL Report—the construction of high-flying aircraft and 
high-acuity cameras. Created in July 1953, the Intelligence Systems 
Panel (ISP) included several experts from the BEACON HILL Study 
Group; Land, Overhage, Donovan, and Miller. At the request of the 
Air Force, the CIA also participated in the panel, represented by 
Edward L. Allen of the Office of Research and Reports 
Philip Strong of the Office of Scientific Intelligence (OSl).^*’ 

The chairman of the new panel was Dr. James G. Baker, a re¬ 
search associate at the Harvard College Observatory. Baker had been 
involved in aerial reconnaissance since 1940, when he first advised 
the Army Air Corps on ways to improve its lenses. He then estab¬ 
lished a full-scale optical laboratory at Harvard—the Harvard 
University Optical Research Laboratory—to produce high-quality 


" Memorandum for Roben Amory, Jr.. Depuiy Director. Intelligence from Edward L. 
Allen. Chief. Economic Research. ORR and Philip O. Strong. Chief, Operations Stat , 
OSl. "Meeting of the Intelligence Systems Panel of the Scientific Advisory Board. 
USAF." 26 August 1953, OSl (OSWR) records, job 80R-0I424. box I (S). 
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lenses. Since the university did not wish to continue manufacturing 
cameras and lenses after the end of the war, the optical laboratory 
moved to Boston University, which agreed to sponsor the effort as 
long as the Air Force would fund it. Baker decided to remain at 
Harvard, so his assistant. Dr. Duncan E. Macdonald, became the new 
head of what was now called the Boston University Optical Research 
Laboratory (BUORL). Baker’s association with the Air Force did not 
end with the transfer of the optical laboratory to Boston University, 
because he continued to design lenses to be used in photoreconnais¬ 
sance.” 

The ISP first met at Boston University on 3 August 1953. To 
provide background on the poor state of US knowledge of the Soviet 
Union, Philip Strong informed the other panel members that the best 
intelligence then available on the Soviet Union's interior was photog¬ 
raphy taken by the German Luftwaffe during World War IL Since the 
German photography covered only the Soviet Union west of the 
Urals, primarily west of the Volga River, many vital regions were not 
included. The ISP would, therefore, have to look for ways to provide 
up-to-date photography of all of the Soviet Union. Several .Air Force 
agencies then briefed the panel members on the latest developments 
and proposed future projects in the area of aerial reconnaissance, in¬ 
cluding new cameras, reconnaissance balloons, and even satellites. 
Among the Air Force reconnaissance projects discussed were multi¬ 
ple sensors for use in existing aircraft such as the RB-47, RB-52, and 
RB-58; Project FICON—an acronym for “fighter conversion”—for 
adapting a giant, 10-engine B-36 bomber to enable it to launch and 
retrieve a Republic RF-84F Thunderflash reconnaissance aircraft: re¬ 
connaissance versions of the Navajo and Snark missiles; the high-alti- 
tude balloon program, which would be ready to go into operation by 
the summer of 1955; and the search for a new high-altitude reconnais¬ 
sance aircraft.'"' 


Baker interview (S). In 1937. alter the Air Force decided to cut back iK funding of 
BUORL, Duncan Macdonald and Richard Leghorn (by then retired from the .Air Force) 
formed their own corporation—Itek—and purchased the laboratory from Boston 
University (Leghorn interview (Sj). 
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The wide variety of programs discussed at the conference were 
all products of the Air Force’s all-out effort to find a way to collect 
intelligence on the Communist Bloc. Some of the schemes went be¬ 
yond the existing level of technology; others, like the camera-carrying 
balloons, were technically feasible but involved dangerous political 
consequences. 

British Overflight of Kapustin Yar ___ 

The British were also working on high-altitude reconnaissance air¬ 
craft. In 1952 the Royal Air Force (RAF) began Project ROBIN, 
which was designed to modify the Canberra bomber for high-altitude 
reconnaissance. This project was probably inspired by Richard 
Leghorn’s collaboration with English Electric Company designers in 
1951, when they calculated ways to increase the altitude of the 
Canberra. The RAF equipped the new Canberra PR7 with Rolls- 
Royce Avon-109 engines and gave it long, fuel-filled wings. The 
range of this variant of the Canberra was now 4,300 miles, and, on 
29 August 1955, it achieved an altitude of 65,880 feet. 

Sometime during the first half of 1953, the RAF employed a 
high-altitude Canberra on a daring overflight of the Soviet Union to 
photograph the missile test range at Kapustin Yar. Because of ad¬ 
vanced warning from either radar or agents inside British intelli¬ 
gence, the overflight did not catch the Soviet Union by surprise.^ 
Soviet fighters damaged and nearly shot down the Canberra. 
Rumors about this flight reached Washington during the summer of 
1953, but official confirmation by the United Kingdom did not come 
until February 1954. While on a six-week tour of Europe to study 
aerial reconnaissance problems for the US Air Force s Scientific 
Advisory Board, James Baker was briefed by RAF intelligence offi¬ 
cials on the Canberra overflight of the Soviet Union. On 22 and 23 
March 1954, he reported on it to the full Scientific Advisory Board 
at Langley AFB, Virginia. 


” Van der Aan. Aerial Espionaae. p. 18; Philip G. Strong. Chief, Operations Staff, OSt. 
Memorandum for the Record, "Meeting of Air Force Scierttihc Advisory Board. 18-.I 
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Allen F. Donovan 


Baker also chaired the next meeting of the Air Force’s 
Intelligence Systems Panel in late April 1954 but could not tell its 
members about the British overflight of Kapustin Yar because they 
were not cleared for this information. The panel did, however, discuss 
the modifications for high-altitude flight being made to the US 
Canberra, the B-o?,"*' 

The Intelligence Systems Panel and the CL-282 _ 

The next Intelligence Systems Panel meeting took place on 24 and 25 
May at Boston University and the Polaroid Corporation. Panel mem¬ 
ber Allen F. Donovan from the Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory eval¬ 
uated the changes being made to the B-57 by the Martin Aircraft 
Company. Even without Martin’s specifications or drawings, 
Donovan had been able to estimate what could be done to the B-57 by 
lengthening the wings and lightening the fuselage. He had determined 
that alterations to the B-57 airframe would not solve the reconnais¬ 
sance needs expressed in the BEACON HILL Report. Theoretically, 
he explained to the panel, any multiengine aircraft built according to 
military specifications, including the B-57, would be too heavy to fly 
above 65,000 feet and hence would be vulnerable to Soviet intercep¬ 
tion. To be safe, Donovan explained, penetrating aircraft would need 
to fly above 70,000 feet for the entire mis.sion.'*’ 


Development of such an aircraft was already under way, 
Donovan continued, for Philip Strong of the CIA had told him that the 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation had designed a lightweight, high-fly¬ 
ing aircraft. ISP chairman Baker then urged Donovan to travel to 
southern California to evaluate the Lockheed design and gather ideas 
on high-altitude aircraft from other aircraft manufacturers. 


When he was finally able to make this trip in late summer, 
Donovan found the plane that he and the other ISP members had been 
seeking. On the afternoon of 2 August 1954. Donovan met with L. 
Eugene Root, an old Air Force acquaintance who was now a 
Lockheed vice-president, and learned about the Air Force’s competi¬ 
tion for a high-altitude reconnai-ssance aircraft. Kelly Johnson then 
showed Donovan the plans for Lockheed’s unsuccessful entry. A life¬ 
long sailplane enthusiast. Donovan immediately recognized that the 


" Baker interview (S). 

'■ [H>novan interview (S); Baker interview (S). 
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CL-282 design was essentially a jet-propelled glider capable of attain¬ 
ing the altitudes that he felt were necessary to carry out reconnais¬ 
sance of the Soviet Union successfully/' 

Upon his return east on 8 August, Donovan got in touch with 
James Baker and suggested an urgent meeting of the Intelligence 
Systems Panel. Because of other commitments by the members, how¬ 
ever, the panel did not meet to hear Donovan’s report until 24 
September 1954 at the Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory. Several 
members, including Land and Strong, were absent. Those who did at¬ 
tend were upset to learn that the Air Force had funded a closed com¬ 
petition for a tactical reconnaissance plane without informing them. 
But once Donovan began describing Kelly Johnson’s rejected design 
for a jet-powered glider, they quickly forgot their annoyance and lis¬ 
tened intently. 

Donovan began by stressing that high-altitude reconnaissance 
aircraft had to fly above 70,000 feet to be safe from interception. 
Next, he set out what he considered to be the three essential re¬ 
quirements for a high-altitude spyplane: a single engine, a sailplane 
wing, and low structural load factors. Donovan strongly favored 
single-engine aircraft because they are both lighter and more reli¬ 
able than multiengine aircraft. Although a twin-engine aircraft could 
theoretically return to base on only one engine, Donovan explained, 
it could only do so at a much lower altitude, about 34,000 feet, 
where it was sure to be shot down. 

The second of Donovan’s essential factors, a sailplane wing (in 
technical terms a high-aspect-ratio, low-induced-drag wing), was 
needed to take maximum advantage of the reduced thrust of a jet en¬ 
gine operating in the rarefied atmosphere of extreme altitude. Because 
of the thinness of the atmosphere above 70,000 feet, engineers esti¬ 
mated that the power curve of a jet engine would fall off to about 6 
percent of its sea-level thrust. 

Finally, low structural load factors, like those used by transport 
aircraft, were necessary to reduce weight and thereby achieve maxi¬ 
mum altitude. Donovan explained that strengthening wings and 


“ Donovan inierview (S) 
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wingroot areas to withstand the high speeds and sharp turns man¬ 
dated by the standard military airworthiness rules added too much 
weight to the airframe, thereby negating the efficiency of the sail¬ 
plane wing. 

In short, it was possible to achieve altitudes in excess of 70, 000 
feet, but only by making certain that all parts of the aeronautical 
equation were in balance: thrust, lift, and weight. The only plane 
meeting these requirements, Donovan insisted, was Kelly Johnson’s 
CL-282 because it was essentially a sailplane. In Donovan’s view, the 
CL-282 did not have to meet the specifications of a combat aircraft 
because it could fly safely above Soviet fighters. 

Donovan’s arguments convinced the Intelligence Systems Panel 
of the merits of the CL-282 proposal, but this panel reported to the 
Air Force, which had already rejected the CL-282. Thus, even though 
the Lockheed CL-282 had several important sources of support by 
September 1954—the members of the Intelligence Systems Panel and 
high-ranking Air Force civilians such as Trevor Gardner—these back¬ 
ers were all connected with the Air Force. They could not offer funds 
to Lockheed to pursue the CL-282 concept because the Air Force was 
already committed to the Marlin RB-57 and the Bel! X-16. Additional 
support from outside the Air Force was needed to bring the CL-282 
project to life, and this support would come from scientists serving on 
high-level advisory committees. 

The Technological Capafaiiities Panel _ 

The Eisenhower administration was growing increasingly concerned 
over the capability of the Soviet Union to launch a surprise attack on 
the United States. Early in 1954, Trevor Gardner had become alarmed 
by a RAND Corporation study warning that a Soviet surprise attack 
might destroy 85 percent of the SAC bomber force. Gardner then met 
with Dr. Lee DuBridge, President of the California Institute of 
Technology and Chairman of the Office of Defense Mobilization’s 
Science Advisory Committee, and criticized the committee for not 
dealing with such essential problems as the possibility of a surprise 
attack. This criticism led DuBridge to invite Gardner to speak at the 
Science Advisory Committee’s next meeting. After listening to 


" Donovan inwrview (S); Baker interview (S). 
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Gardner, the committee members decided to approach President 
Eisenhower on the matter. On 27 March 1954. the President told them 
about the discovery of the Soviet Bison bombers and his concern that 
these new aircraft might be used in a surprise attack on the United 
States. Stressing the high priority he gave to reducing the risk of mili¬ 
tary surprise, the President asked the committee to advise him on this 
problem.^’ 

The President's request led Chairman DuBridge to ask one of the 
most prominent members, MIT President James R. Killian, Jr., to 
meet with other Science Advisory Committee members in the Boston 
area to discuss the feasibility of a comprehensive scientific assess¬ 
ment of the nation’s defenses. At their meeting at MIT on 15 April 
1954. the group called for the recruitment of such a task force if the 
President endorsed the concept. 

On 26 July 1954, President Eisenhower authorized Killian to re¬ 
cruit and lead a panel of experts to study “the country’s technologi¬ 
cal capabilities to meet some of its current problems.’’ Killian 
quickly set up shop in offices located in the Old Executive Office 
Building and organized 42 of the nation’s leading scientists into 
three special project groups investigating US offensive, defensive, 
and intelligence capabilites, with an additional communications 
working group (see chart, page 28). The Technological Capabilities 
Panel (TCP) groups began meeting on 13 September 1954. For the 
next 20 weeks, the members of the various panels met on 307 sepa¬ 
rate occasions for briefings, field trips, conferences, and meetings 
with every major unit of the US defense and intelligence establish¬ 
ments. After receiving the most up-to-date information available on 
the nation’s defense and intelligence programs, the panel members 
began drafting their report to the National Security Council.'* 



James R. Killian, Jr, 


Project Three Support for the Lockheed CL-282 _ 

Even before the final Technological Capabilities Panel report was 
ready, one of the three working groups took actions that would have a 
major impact on the US reconnaissance program. Project Three had 


“ Boschloss. Mayday, pp. 73-74; Technological Capabilities Panel of ihe_ Science 
Advisory Commictoe. Meetinii Threat oj SurprUn 14 Febmary 1955, p* 185 

(hereafter cited as TCP Report) (TS/Rcstricted Data, downgraded to S). 

“ James R. Killian. Jr.. Spumik. Seienihts. amt Ei.teriltower: A Memoir of the Fikm 
Special Assistant to tite President for Science and Technoioiiy (Cambridge; MIT Press. 
1977), p. 68; Besehlos,s. Mayday p. 74; TCP Report, pp, 185-186 (S). 
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the task of investigating the nation’s intelligence capabilities. Its 
chairman was Edwin H. (Din) Land, the inventor of the polarizing fil¬ 
ter and the instant camera. When James Killian asked Land to head 
Project Three, Land had to make a major decision about his career. At 
the time, the 45-year-old millionaire was on a leave of absence from 
Polaroid and was living in Hollywood, advising Alfred Hitchcock on 
the technological aspects of making three-dimensional movies. Land 
decided to give up his interest in cinema’s third dimension and return 
east to Polaroid and the panel appointment."* 

Land’s Project Three was the smallest of the three Technological 
Capabilities Panel projects, for he preferred what he called ’’taxicab 
committees"—committees small enough to fit into a single taxicab. 
The Project Three committee consisted of Land; James Baker and 
Edward Purcell of Harvard; chemist Joseph W. Kennedy of 
Washington University. St. Louis; mathematician John W. Tukey of 
Princeton University and Bell Telephone Laboratories; and Alien 
Latham, Jr., of Arthur D. Little. Inc., an engineer and former treasurer 
of the Polaroid Corporation.""* 



Edwin H. Land 


In mid-August 1954, Land and Baker went to Washington to ar¬ 
range for the various intelligence organizations to brief the Project 
Three study group. As the briefings progressed, the panel members 
became more and more distressed at the poor state of the nation’s in¬ 
telligence resources. Land later noted, “We would go in and interview 
generals and admirals in charge of intelligence and come away wor¬ 
ried. Here we were, five or six young men, asking questions that these 
high-ranking officers couldn’t answer.” Land added that the Project 
Three members were also not overly impressed with the Central 
Intelligence Agency."*'* 

Land learned the details of Lockheed’s proposed CL-282 aircraft 
soon after he arrived in Washington. Philip Strong showed him Kelly 
Johnson’s conceptual drawing of the plane and told him that the Air 
Force had rejected it. Although Land had heard Allen Donovan 


" James R. Kiitian. Jr., interview by Donald E. Welzenbach, tape recording. Cambridge. 
Massachusetts. 2 November 1984 (S); Land interview (TS Codeword). 

•' TCP Report, p. I88(S). 
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brieOy mention a Lockheed design for a high-nying aircraft at the 
24-25 May meeting of Baker’s Intelligence Systems Panel, he did not 
realize that that plane and the one in Strong’s drawing were the same. 
As soon as Land saw Strong’s copy of the CL-282 drawing, however, 
he telephoned Baker to say, ’-Jim, 1 think I have the plane you are 
after.” 

A few days later, when Land showed Kelly Johnson’s conceptual 
drawing to Baker and the other Project Three members, they all be¬ 
came enthusiastic about the aircraft’s possibilities. Although Baker 
had heard Allen Donovan’s brief mention of the Lockheed design in 
May, he had not yet seen a drawing of the aircraft because Donovan 
did not report to the ISP on his eariy-August trip to Lockheed until 24 
September. After seeing the CL-282 drawing. Baker began designing 
a camera and lens system that would Rt in the Lockheed craft."' 

At the end of August, Land discussed the CL-282 with Allen 
Dulles’s Special Assistant for Planning and Coordination, Richard 
Bissell, who came away from the meeting without any definite ideas 
as to what Land wanted to do with the aircraft. Overhead reconnais¬ 
sance was not uppermost in Bissell’s mind at the time, and it was un¬ 
clear to him why he had even been contacted. Bissell s outstanding 
academic credentials, his acquaintanceship with James Killian 
through his previous teaching experience at MIT, and his direct access 
to DCI Dulles may have led the Technological Capabilities Panel 
members to consider him the best CIA point of contact. 

Although surprised that he had become involved in the CL-282 
project, Bissell's interest was piqued, and he set out to learn what he 
could about reconnaissance systems. In early September 1954, 
Bissell had Douglas E. Ashford, a young Air Force officer on his 
staff, put together a general status report on air reconnaissance pro¬ 
grams. Bissell forwarded the 16-page study to the Deputy Director of 
Central Intelligence (DDCI), Lt. Gen. Charles Pearre Cabell. USAF, 
on 24 September. In a covering memorandum, Bi.s,sell called Cabell's 


*’ Baker interview (S). 
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attention to a section of the report about a “stripped or specialized 
aircraft” called the Lockheed CL*282.” 

By September 1954, Land’s Project Three study group had be¬ 
come very much interested in the Lockheed CL-282 design. Their in¬ 
terest grew even stronger when James Baker told them of Allen 
Donovan’s strong case for the CL-282 at the 24-25 September meeting 
of the ISP. It is not possible to determine exactly when the Land com¬ 
mittee decided to back the CL-282; in fact, there may never have been 
a formal decision as such. In view of Land’s impulsive nature, he 
probably seized upon the CL-282 design as being a workable concept 
and immediately began developing it into a complete reconnaissance 
system. 

During September and October the Project Three study group 
met frequently to discuss the Lockheed design and the reconnaissance 
equipment it would carry. Meetings were small, generally with fewer 
than 10 participants; Garrison Norton was often the only government 
official in attendance. At times outside experts joined in the proceed¬ 
ings. When the discussion turned to cameras and film. Land invited 
Dr. Henry Yutzy, Eastman Kodak’s film expert, and Richard S. 
Perkin, President of the Perkin-Elmer Company, to participate. For 
discussions on the J57 engine, the panel members asked Perry W. 
Pratt, Pratt and Whitney’s chief engineer, to attend. Kelly Johnson 
also met with the panel to review plans for the CL-282 system. ^ 

By the end of October, the Project Three meetings had covered 
every aspect of the Lockheed design. The CL-282 was to be more 
than an airplane with a camera, it was to be an integrated intelli¬ 
gence-collection system that the Project Three members were confi¬ 
dent could find and photograph the Soviet Union’s Bison bomber 
fleet and, thus, resolve the growing “bomber gap” conuoversy. It was 
not just the Lockheed aircraft that had captured the Land group’s fan¬ 
cy; the plane was seen as the platform for a whole new generation of 
aerial cameras that several committee members had been discussing 
since the BEACON HILL and Intelligence Systems Panel meetings, 
James Baker was in the process of developing a revolutionary new 


” Memorandum for DDCI Charles Pearre Cabell from R. M. Bissell, Special Assistant 
to the Director for Planning and Coordination, "Aerial Reconnaissance," 24 September 
1954, DCI Records, job 80-B-1676R. box 25 (TS. downgraded to S). 
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camera with tremendously improved resolution and film capacity, and 
the Eastman Kodak company was working on new thin, lightweight 
fiim.“ 


By October 1954, the Project Three study group had drafted a 
complete program for an overhead reconnaissance effort based on the 
CL-282 aircraft. The one remaining question was who would conduct 
the overflights. The committee’s members, particularly Land, were 
not in favor of the Air Force conducting such missions in peacetime. 
Firmly believing that military overflights in armed aircraft could pro¬ 
voke a war, they argued for civilian overflights in unarmed, unmarked 
aircraft. In their view, the organization most suited for this mission 
was the Central Intelligence Agency.’* 

In late October 1954, the Project Three panel discussed the 
CL-282 system concept with DC I Allen Dulles and the Secretary of 
the Air Force’s Special Assistant for Research and Development, 
Trevor Gardner. Dulles was reluctant to have the CIA undertake the 
project. He did not like to involve the CIA with military projects, even 
ones that the military had rejected, like the CL-282. Furthermore, the 
DC I strongly believed that the Agency’s mission lay in the use of hu¬ 
man operatives and secret communications, the classic forms of intel¬ 
ligence gathering. Land came away from this meeting with the 
impression that Dulles somehow thought overflights were not fair 
play. Project Three committee members were nevertheless convinced 
that technology, particularly in the form of the CL-282 and the^new 
camera designs, would solve the nation’s intelligence problems.*' 

A Meeting With the President _____ 

Allen Dulles’s reluctance to involve the CIA in the CL-282 project did 
not stop the Project Three committee from pursuing its aims because it 
was able to go over Dulles’s head and appeal directly to the President. 
Having participated in the BEACON HILL Study and the Intelligence 
Systems Panel, several Project Three members had definite ideas on 
how to improve intelligence collection, ideas that they were deter¬ 
mined to present to the highest levels of government. They were able 


” Land inierview (TS Codeword). 
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to do so because the Land committee was part of a panel commis¬ 
sioned by President Eisenhower to examine the nation’s intelligence 
community and recommend changes. The committee thus had a direct 
line to the White House through James Killian’s contacts there. 


Early in November 1954, Land and Killian met with President 
Eisenhower to discuss high-altitude reconnaissance. Killian s mem¬ 
oirs contain an account of this crucial meeting. 


Land described the [CL-282J system using an unamed plane and 
recommended that its development be undertaken. After listening to 
our proposal and asking many hard questions, Eisenhower ap¬ 
proved the development of the system, but he stipulated that it 
should be handled in an unconventional way so that it would not 
become entangled in the bureaucracy of the Defense Department 
or troubled by rivalries among the services.^'’ 


The scientists from the advisory committees and the President 
were thus in agreement that the new reconnaissance program should 
be controlled by the CIA, not the military. 


CIA and Air Force Agreement on the CL-282 ___ 

Meanwhile Edwin Land and his Project Three colleagues were work- 
ino to convince Allen Dulles that the CIA should run the proposed 
overflight program. On 5 November Land wrote to the DCI strongly 
urging that the CIA undertake the CL-282 project: 


Here is the brief report from our panel tel mg why we think 
overflight is urgent and presently feasible. / [Land] am not sure 
that we have made it clear that we feel there are many reasons 
why this activity is appropriate for CIA, always 
assistance. We told you that this seems to us the kind of action 
and technique that is right for the contemporary version of 
CIA: a modem and scientific way for an Agency that is a ways 
supposed to be looking, to do its looking. Quite strongly, we 
feel that you must always assert your first right to pioneer in 
scientific techniques for collecting intelligence^nd choosing 
such partners to assist you as may be needed. This present op¬ 
portunity for aerial photography seems to us a fine place to 
start.^* 


“ Killian. Spumik. Scientists, and Eisenhorver. p, 82. The exact dace of the meeting cannot 
be determined, but it occurred during the first half of November 195 . 


« Letter, Project Three Panel to DCI Allen F. Dulles. 5 November 1954. in OSA History, 
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The letter had two attachments: a two-page summary of a com¬ 
plete operational plan for organizing, building, and deploying the 
CL-282 within a period of 20 months at a cost of $22 million and a 
three-page memorandum, entitled “A Unique Opportunity for 
Comprehensive Intelligence.” 

Aware of Dulles’s preference for classical intelligence work, the 
Project Three memorandum stressed the superiority of the CL-282 
program over traditional espionage methods: 

We believe thac these planes can go where we need to have them 
go efficiently and safely, and that no amount of fragmentary and 
indirect intelligence can be pieced together to be equivalent to 
such positive information as can thus be provided.'^ 

The Land committee memorandum also stressed the need for the 
CIA to undertake such reconnaissance missions rather than the Air 
Force, noting that “For the present it seems rather dangerous for one 
of our military arms to engage directly in extensive overflight.” The 
committee members also listed the advantages of using the CL-282 
rather than an Air Force aircraft: 

The Lockheed super glider will fiy at 70,000 feet, well out of the 
reach of present Russian interceptors and high enough to have a 
good chance of avoiding detection. The plane itself is so light 
(15,000 pounds), so obviously unarmed and devoid of military 
usefulness, that it would minimize affront to the Russians even if 
through some remote mischance it were detected and identic 
fied.‘' 

One additional advantage of the Lockheed design over the Air 
Force’s proposed high-altitude reconnaissance aircraft was a faster 
completion time. Kelly Johnson had promised the Land committee 
that his aircraft would be flying by August 1955, just eight months 
after he proposed to start construction. The Bell X-16 prototype was 
not scheduled for completion before the spring of 1956. 

The strong advocacy of Killian and the other scientists on the 
various advisory committees concerned with overhead reconnais¬ 
sance, combined with President Eisenhower’s support, finally won 




“ Memorandum for DC! Allen F. Dulles from Project Three Panel, ‘’A Unique 
Opportunity for Comprehensive Intelligence,’’ 5 November 1954. p. 3 (TS. downgraded to 
S) in OSA History, chap. I, annex I (TS Codeword). 
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over DCI Dulles, but a project of this magnitude also required the 
support of the Air Force. Some Air Force officials, however, feared 
that a decision to build the CL-282 might jeopardize the Air Force s 
own RB-57 and X-16 projects. Just one month earlier, in October 
1954, the Wright Air Development Command had appealed to the Air 
Force Deputy Chief of Staff for Development, Lt. Gen. Donald L. 
Putt, to oppose the adoption of the Lockheed design. The officials ar* 
gued that the Bell X-16 was a better design because it was more air¬ 
worthy than the CL-282 and could be used throughout the Air Force 
in different types of missions because it had two engines, wheels, and 
an armor-plated, pressurized pilot’s compartment. If J57 engines were 
diverted to the CL-282, the appeal to General Putt warned, there 
would not be enough of these popular powerplants to meet the needs 
of the X-16 program.*’ 

Having heard of the Wright Air Development Command attack 
on the CL-282, Allen Donovan of the Intelligence Systems Panel met 
with General Putt on 19 October to argue in favor of the Lockheed 
design. This discussion led General Putt to meet with 15 scientists 
from the Technological Capabilities Panel on 18 November 1954 to 
discuss the merits of the four proposed reconnaissance aircraft. Also 
present as a briefer was Maj. John Seaberg from the Wright Air 
Development Command, who later recalled: 

What I did was present the results of my comparative analysis of 
all four designs. I showed the relative high altitude performance 
capabilities of all four. I pointed out that aerodynamically the 
Bell, Fairchild, and Lockheed designs were close. Martin's B-57, 
being a modification, was not quite as capable. I stated that, in 
my opinion, the J7i [General Electric engine] would not be 
good enough to do the job in Johnson's airplane. And further, I 
overlaid a curve showing that with the J57 [Pratt &. Whitney en¬ 
gine] installed, it would then be competitive with the Bell and 
Fairchild designs.^^ 

This meeting—along with the knowledge that President 
Eisenhower also supported the CL-282—helped win over the Air 
Force. To be on the safe side, however, the Air Force did not abandon 
the X-16 program until the Lockheed aircraft had begun flying. 


“ Donovan interview (S). 

“ Quoted in Miller. Lockheed U-2. p. 13. 
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On 19 November, the day after Seaberg’s briefing, the final deci¬ 
sion on the CL-282 came at a luncheon hosted by Air Force Secretary 
Talbott. The participants—Dulles and Cabell from the CIA; Gardner. 
Ayer, and General Putt from the Air Force; Kelly Johnson; and Edwin 
Land—all agreed “that the special item of material described by 
Lockheed was practical and desirable and would be sought.... It was 
agreed that the Project should be a joint Air Force-CIA one but that, 
regardless of the source of the funds, whether AF or CIA, CIA 
unvouchered channels would be needed to pass the funds.” 

It is interesting to note that Lockheed, which had originally de¬ 
veloped the CL-282 on its own and had devoted considerable effort to 
promoting it, had to be persuaded to undertake the project in 
November 1954 because the company had become heavily committed 
to several other civilian and military projects. When Kelly Johnson 
received a call from Trevor Gardner on 17 November asking him to 
come to Washington for conversations on the project, his instructions 
from Lockheed’s senior management were “to not commit to any 
program during the visit, but to get the information and return.” 
When he returned to California, Johnson noted in his project log that 
“I was impressed with the secrecy aspect and was told by Gardner 
that I was essentially being drafted for the project. It seemed, in fact, 
that if I did not talk quietly, 1 might have to take a leave of absence 
from my job at Lockheed to do this special project.” Of course, 
Kelly Johnson did not need to be drafted or persuaded into undertak¬ 
ing such a bold step forward in aircraft design. He used Gardner’s 
statement to convince Lockheed’s senior management to approve the 
project, which they did after meeting with Johnson when he returned 
to California on the evening of 19 November. 

Four days later, on 23 November, the Intelligence Advisory 
Committee (IAC) approved DCI Dulles’s request to undertake the 
CL-282 project. The following day Dulles signed a three-page mem¬ 
orandum, drafted by DDCI Cabell, asking President Eisenhower to 
approve the overhead reconnaissance project. That same afternoon, at 
a meeting attended by the Secretaries of State and Defense and senior 
Air Force officials, Dulles and Cabell presented the document to the 



“ Charles Pearre Cabell, Memorandum for the Record. "Luncheon Meeting with the 
Secretary of the Air Fotce." 19 November 1954. in OSA History, chap. 2. annex 4 (TS 
Codeword). 

“ Johnson. “Log for Project X,” 17 and 19 November 1954. 
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President and received verbal authorization to proceed. Eisenhower 
told Dulles that the project was to be managed by the Agency and 
that the Air Force was to provide any assistance needed to get it 
operational 

Thus, it was that the CIA entered into the world of high technol* 
ogy primarily because of decisions and actions taken outside the 
Agency; the Air Force’s refusal to build the CL-282 aircraft. 
President Eisenhower’s desire to have a sensitive overflight project 
conducted by a civilian agency rather than the military, and, above all, 
the determination by a small group of prominent scientists that the 
Lockheed design represented the best possible overhead reconnais¬ 
sance system.*' 


“ Charles Pearre Cabell, Memorandum for the Record, ’‘Meeting at the White House, 
24 November 1954. in 05A History, chap. 2, annex 8 (TS Codeword) ; Beschlos.s. 
Mayda\, pp. 82-83’. Andrew J. Goodpaster. Memorandum of Conference with the 
President, 24 November 1954,” White House Office of the Staff Secretary. Alpha Series. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower Library (hereafter cited as WHOSS. Alpha, DDEL) (TS. 
declassified). 

Scientists remained active in advising the government on overhead reconnaissance. In 
February 1955, the Technological Capabilities Panel issued its final report, which strongly 
urged the use of technology to gather intelligence. President Eisenhower strongly backed 
the panel’s findings and directed government agencies to respond to the recommendations 
by June. The CIA’s most important reaction to the Technological Capabilities Panel report 
was to create its own Scientific Advisory Board composed of the members of the Project 
Three Study Group with the addition of James Killian and Jerome B. Wtesner, professor of 
electrical engineering at MfT. Edwin Land served as chairman of the CIA Scientific 
Advisory Board for the next 10 years, and it soon became known unofficially as the Land 
Panel. This panel provided important advice to the Agency, particularly in the field of over¬ 
head reconnaissance. 

President Eisenhower also acted to increase the amount and quality of scientific advice 
he was receiving, in January 1956 he established the President’s Board of Consultants on 
Foreign Intelligence Activities (renamed the President’s Foreign Intelligence Advi.sory 
Board in 1961) to oversee the intelligence community and advise him on intelligence mat¬ 
ters. ’The board’s first chairman was James Killian. In 1957 the President reorganized and 
upgraded the Office of Defense Mobilization's Science Advisory Committee, which be¬ 
came the Presidem’s Science Advisory Committee. He also named James Killian to be die 
first Special Assistant to the President for Science and Technology. In this new position 
Killian served as the President’s scientific advisor and the chairman of the Resident’s 
Scientific Advisory Committee (Killian stepped down as chairman of the President’s Board 
of Consultants on Foreign Intelligence Activities but remained a member). The.se actions by 
the President brought scientists into the White House and gave them considerable influence. 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE U-2 PROJECT _ 

On 26 November 1954, the day after Thanksgiving, Alien Dulles 
called his special assistant, Richard Bissell, into his office to tell him 
that President Eisenhower had just approved a very secret program 
and that Dulles wanted Bissell to take charge of it. Saying it was too 
secret for him to explain, Dulles gave Bissell a packet of documents 
and told him he could keep it for several days to acquaint himself 
with the project. Bissell had long known of the proposal to build a 
high-altitude reconnaissance aircraft, but only in the most general 
terms. Now he learned in detail about the project that proposed send¬ 
ing aircraft over the Soviet Union. 

Late on the morning of 2 December 1954, Dulles told Bissell to 
go to the Pentagon on the following day to represent the Agency at an 
organizational meeting for the U-2 ’ project. Before leaving, Bissell 
asked Dulles which agency was to run the project. The DCI replied 
that nothing had been clearly decided. Bissell then asked who was 
going to pay for the project. Dulles answered: “That wasn t even 
mentioned. You’ll have to work that out. 

Bissell was accompanied by Herbert I. Miller, chief of the Office 
of Scientific Intelligence’s Nuclear Energy Division, who soon be¬ 
came the executive officer of the overflight project. When Bissell and 
Miller arrived at the Pentagon on the afternoon of 3 December, they 


' Although the Lockheed CL-382 was not desigiiaied as the U-2 until July 1955, this 
study will use the tnore widely known designator to avoid confusion. 

’ Bissell interview (S); OSA History, chap. 3, p. I (TS Codeword). 
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sat down with a group of key Air Force officials that included Trevor 
Gardner and Lt. Gen. Donald L. Putt. The participants spent very lit¬ 
tle time delineating Air Force and Agency responsibilities in the pro¬ 
ject, taking for granted that the CIA would handle the security 
matters. Much of the discussion centered on methods for diverting 
Air Force materiel to the program, particularly the Pratt & Whitney 
J57 engines, because a separate contract for the engines might jeop¬ 
ardize the project’s security. The Air Force promised to turn over a 
number of J57 engines, which were then being produced for B-52s, 
KC-135S, F-lOOs, and RB-57s. Eventually Bissell asked who was 
going to pay for the airframes to be built by Lockheed. His query was 
greeted with silence. Everyone present had their eyes on him because 
they all expected the Agency to come up with the funds. Bissell rose 
from his chair, said he would see what he could do, and the meeting 
adjourned.’ 

After the meeting, Bissell told Dulles that the CIA would have to 
use money from the Contingency Reserve Fund to get the project 
going. The DCI used this fund to pay for covert activities, following 
approval by the President and the Director of the Budget. Dulles told 
Bissell to draft a memorandum for the President on funding the over¬ 
flight program and to start putting together a staff for Project 
AQLIATONE, the project’s new codename. 


At first the new “Project Staff” (renamed the Development 
Projects Staff in April 1958) consisted of Bissell, Miller, and the 
small existing staff in Bissell’s Office of the Special Assistant to the 
DCI. During the months that followed the establishment of the pro¬ 
ject, its administrative workload increased rapidly, and in May 1955 
the project staff added an administrative officer, James A. 
Cunningham, Jr., a former Marine Corps pilot then working in the 
Directorate of Support. Cunningham stayed with the U-2 project for 
the next 10 years. Two other key projec t officials who began t heir du¬ 
ties early in 1955 were | | the finance officer, and | 

I I the contracting officer.'' 



’ (75a History, chap. 3, p. 2 (TS Codeword); Bis.sell interview. 8 November 1984 (S); 
Beschloss, Mayday, p. 89. 


' OSA History, chap. 3, pp. 6-7, chap. 4, pp. 1-2. chap. 5. pp. 27-29 (TS Codeword^ 
Chwrtology of tin Office of Special Activities. 1954-196S. (CIA: DS&T, 1969), p. 2-4 (TS 
Codeword) (hereafter cited as 05A Chronology). 
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During the first half of 1955, the project staff grew slowly: many 
of the individuals working on overhead reconnaissance remained on 
the rolls of other Agency components. To achieve maximum security, 
Bissell made the project staff self-sufficient. Project AQUATONE had 
its own contract management, administrative, financial, logistic, com¬ 
munications. and security personnel, and, thus, did not need to turn 
to the Agency directorates for assistance. Funding for Project 
AQUATONE was also kept separate from other Agency components; 
its personnel and operating costs were not paid out of regular Agency 
accounts. As approving officer for the project, Richard Bissell could 
obligate funds in amounts up to $100,000; larger sums required the 
DCl’s approval.^ 

At the end of April 1955, Bissell's staff developed, and the 
Deputy Director for Support approved, the first table of organization 
for Project AQUATONE. Once operational, the project would have a 


’ History, chap. 3. pp. 5-7 (TS Codeword). 
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total of 357 personnel divided among project headquarters, a US test¬ 
ing facility, and three foreign field bases. CIA employees represented 
only one-fourth (92) of the total. The Air Force personnel commit¬ 
ment was larger, with 109 positions on the 1955 table of organization 
(this total does not include many other Air Force personnel, such as 
SAC meteorologists, who supported the U-2 project in addition to 
their other duties). The largest Project AQUATONE category was 
contract employees, with 156 positions in 1955. This category in¬ 
cluded maintenance and support personnel from Lockheed (five per 
aircraft), the pilots, and support personnel from other contractors for 
items such as photographic equipment.*' 

The first project headquarters was in CIA’s Administration (East) 
Building at 2430 E Street, NW. Continued growth caused the 
AQUATONE staff to move several times during its first two years. 
On I May 1955, the project staff moved to the third floor of a small 
red brick building (the Briggs School) at 2210 E Street, NW, Then on 
3 October, the staff moved to Wings A and C of Quarters Eye, a 
World War H ‘'temporary” building on Ohio Drive, NW, in the West 
Potomac Park area of Washington. On 25 February 1956, the project 
staff moved again, this time to the fifth floor of the Matomic Building 


' Project AQUATONE Table of Oi^anination, 28 April 1955 in OSA History, chap. 3. an- 
ne.t 15 (TS Codewortl). 
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at 1717 H Street, NW. Here the staff remained for the next six years 
until it moved into the new CIA Headquarters building at Langley in 
March 1962. The final move came in January 1968, when the project 
staff fbv that time known as the Office of Special Activities) moved 
to the | I 

Bissell reported directly to the DCl, although in reality the 
DDCl, Gen. Charles Pearre Cabell, was much more closely involved 
in the day-to-day affairs of the overhead reconnaissance project. 
Cabell’s extensive background in Air Force intelligence, particularly 
in overhead reconnaissance, made him ideally qualified to oversee the 
U-2 project. Cabell frequently attended White House meetings on the 
U-2 for the DCI. 


FUNDING ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
PROJECT AQUATONE_ 



Although Allen Dulles had approved the concept of covert funding 
for the reconnaissance project, many financial details remained to be 
settled, including the contract with Lockheed. Nevertheless, work on 
the U-2 began as soon as the project was authorized. Between 29 
November and 3 December 1954, Kelly Johnson pulled together a 
team of 23 engineers, which was not easy because he had to take 
them off other Lockheed projects without being able to explain why 
to their former supervisors. The engineers immediately began to work 
45 hours a week on the project. The project staff gradually expanded 
to a total of 81 personnel, and the workweek soon increased to 65 
hours.* 


DDCl Charles Pearre Cabell 


Kelly Johnson’s willingness to begin work on the aircraft with¬ 
out a contract illustrates one of the most important aspects of this pro- 
<»ram; the use of unvouchered funds for covert procurement. 
Lockheed was well acquainted with the covert procurement process, 
having previously modified several aircraft for covert use by the CIA. 

Covert funding for sensitive projects simplifies both procure¬ 
ment and security procedures because the funds are not attributable to 
the Federal Government and there is no public accountability for their 


’ OSA History, chap. 18. pp. 7-8 (TS Codeword); 05A Chronology, pp. 4, 7, 10. 45 (TS 
Codeword). 

« Johnson. "Log for Project X," 29 November-3 December 1954 (U). 
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use. Public Law 110, approved by the 81st Congress on 20 June 1949, 
designates the Director of Central Intelligence as the only government 
employee who can obligate Federal money without the use of vouch¬ 
ers. By using unvouchered funds, it is possible to eliminate competi¬ 
tive bidding and thereby limit the number of parties who know about 
a given project. The use of unvouchered funds also speeds up the 
Federal procurement cycle. A general contractor such as Lockheed 
can purchase much, if not all, of the supplies needed for a project 
without resorting at each step to the mand ated procurement proce¬ 
dures involving public, competitive bidding] 


In mid-December 1954, President Eisenhower authorized DCI 
Dulles to use $35 million from the Agency’s Contingency Reserve Fund 
to finance the U-2 project, Then on 22 December 1954, the Agency 
signed a letter contract with Lockheed, using the codename Project 
GARFISH. The Agency had proposed to give Lockheed “performance 
specifications" rather than the standard Air Force "technical specifica¬ 
tions,” which were more rigid and demanding, and Kelly Johnson agreed 
that such a move would save a lot of money. Lockheed’s original pro¬ 
posal to the Air Force in May 1954 had been S28 million for 20 U-2s 
equipped with GE J73 engines. During negotiations with CIA General 
Counsel Lawrence R. Houston, Lockheed changed its proposal to $26 
million for 20 airframes plus a two-seat trainer model and spares; the Air 
Force was to furnish the engines. Houston insisted that the Agency could 
only budget $22.5 million for the airframes because it needed the balance 
of the available $35 million for cameras and life-support gear. The two 
sides finally agreed on a fixed-price contract with a provision for a re¬ 
view three-fourths of the way through to determine if the costs were 
going to exceed the $22.5 million Figure. The formal contract. No. 
SP-1913, was signed on 2 March 1955 and called for the delivery of the 
First U-2 in July 1955 and the last in November 1956. Meanwhile, to 
keep work moving at Lockheed, Richard Bissell wrote a check for 
$1,256.00( 1 ^ nd mailed it to Kelly Johnson’s 

home on 21 February 1955.“' 




’ John S. Warner. Office of the General Counsel, interview by Donald E. Welzenbach. 
Washington, DC. tape recording, 5 Aug 1983 (S): OSA History, chap. 5. pp. 1-2 and annex 
42 (TS Codeword); Johnson. "Log for Project X." 21 February 1955. 
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As it turned out, no review of the contract was necessary at the 
three-fourths point. Lockheed delivered the aircraft not only on time 
but under budget. During the final contract negotiations in the spring 
of 1958, Lockheed and the US Government agreed on a price for the 
original 20 aircraft of $17,025,542 plus a profit of $1,952,055 for a 
total of $18,977,597—less than $1 million for each aircraft. Because 
its design was based on Lockheed’s F-104, the U-2 was relatively in¬ 
expensive even though only a small number of aircraft had been or¬ 
dered, Only the wings and tail were unique; Lockheed manufactured 
the other portions of the aircraft using the F-104’s jigs and dies. 


MAJOR DESIGN FEATURES OF THE U-2 _ 

Aware of the great need for secrecy in the new project, Kelly Johnson 
placed it in Lockheed’s Advanced Development facility at Burbank, 
California, known as the Skunk Works.'" Lockheed had established 
this highly secure area in 1945 to develop the nation’s first jet aircraft, 
the P-80 Shooting Star. The small Skunk Works staff began making 
the detailed drawings for the U-2, which was nicknamed the "Angel” 
because it was to fly so high. 

Kelly Johnson’s approach to prototype development was to have 
his engineers and draftsmen located not more than 50 feet from the 
aircraft assembly line. Difficulties in construction were immediately 
brought to the attention of the engineers, who gathered the mechanics 
around the drafting tables to discuss ways to overcome the difficul¬ 
ties. As a result, engineers were generally able to fix problems in the 
design in a matter of hours, not days or weeks. There was no empha¬ 
sis placed on producing neatly typed memorandums; engineers sim¬ 
ply made pencil notations on the engineering drawings in order to 
keep the project moving quickly." 

A little more than a week after he had been authorized to begin 
the project, Kelly Johnson wrote a 23-page report detailing his most 
recent ideas on the U-2 proposal. The aircraft, he explained, would be 
designed to meet load factors of only 2.5 g’s, which was the limit for 
transport aircraft rather than combat planes. The U-2 would have a 


" The Lockheed "Skunk Work.s" was named after the Ktckapoo Joy Juice factory known 
as the "Skonk Works” in Al Capp's comic strip U'l Abner. 

" Ben A. Rich (current head of the “Skunk Worics”). interview by Donald E, Welzenbach 
and Gregory W, Pedlow, Burbank, California, 26 August 1988. 
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speed of Mach 0.8 or 460 knots at altitude. Its initial maximum alti¬ 
tude would be 70,600 feet and the ultimate maximum altitude would 
be 73,100 feet. According to these early December 1954 specifica¬ 
tions, the new plane would take off at 90 knots, land at 76 knots, and 
be able to glide 244 nautical miles from an altitude of 70.000 feet. 
After discussing the reconnaissance bay with James Baker, Johnson 
had worked out various equipment combinations that would not ex¬ 
ceed the weight limit of 450 pounds. Johnson ended his report by 
promising the first test flight by 2 August 1955 and the completion of 
four aircraft by 1 December 1955.'' 


'■ Kelly Johnson. "A Hii>h-Altiiude Retonnaissanee Aircraft.’* 9 December 1934, 
____ Lockheed Contract Files. OS A Records (S). 
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In designing the U-2 aircraft, Kelly Johnson was confronted with 
two major problems—fuel capacity and weight. To achieve interconti* 
nental range, the aircraft had to carry a large supply of fuel, yet, it 
also had to be light enough to attain the ultrahigh altitudes needed to 
be safe from interception. Although the final product resembled a typ¬ 
ical jet aircraft, its construction was unlike any other US military air¬ 
craft. One unusual design feature was the tail assembly, which—to 
save weight—was attached to the main body with just three tension 
bolts. This feature had been adapted from sailplane designs. 

The wings were also unique. Unlike conventional aircraft, whose 
main wing spar passes through the fuselage to give the wings continu¬ 
ity and strength, the U-2 had two separate wing panels, which were 
attached to the fuselage sides with tension bolts (again, just as in sail¬ 
planes). Because the wing spar did not pass through the fuselage, 
Johnson was able to locate the camera behind the pilot and ahead of 
the engine, thereby improving the aircraft’s center of gravity and re¬ 
ducing its weight. 

The wings were the most challenging design feature of the entire 
airplane. Their combination of high-aspect ratio and low-drag ratio 
(in other words, the wings were long, narrow, and thin) made them 
unique in jet aircraft design. The wings were actually integral fuel 
tanks that carried almost all of the U-2’s fuel supply. 

The fragility of the wings and tail section, which were only 
bolted to the fuselage, forced Kelly Johnson to look for a way to pro¬ 
tect the aircraft from gusts of wind at altitudes below 35,000 feet, 
which otherwise might cause the aircraft to disintegrate. Johnson 
again borrowed from sailplane designs to devise a gust control 
nTechanism that set the ailerons and horizontal stabilizers into a posi¬ 
tion that kept the aircraft in a slightly nose-up attitude, thereby 
avoiding sudden stresses caused by wind gusts. Nevertheless, the U-2 
remained a very fragile aircraft that required great skill and concen¬ 
tration from its pilots. 

The final major design feature was the lightweight, bicycle-type 
landing gear. The entire structure—a single oleostrut with two light¬ 
weight wheels toward the front of the aircraft and two small, 
solid-mount wheels under the tail—weighed only 208 pounds yet 
could withstand the force of touchdown for this 7-ton aircraft. Because 
both sets of wheels were located underneath the fuselage, the U-2 was 
also equipped with detachable pogos (long, curved sticks with two 
small wheels on them) on each wing to keep the wings level during 
takeoff. The pilot would drop the pogos immediately after takeoff so 
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that they could be recovered and reused. The aircraft landed on its 
front and back landing gear and then gradually tilted over onto one of 
the wingtips, which were equipped with landing skids.' 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CAMERA SYSTEM _ 

By December 1954, Kelly Johnson was at work on drawings for the 
U-2’s airframe and Pratt & Whitney was already building the J57 jet 




'' For the design features of the U-2 in early 1955. see R. F Boehme. Sufitmary Refmn: 
Reconmiixxance Aircraft. Lockheed Aircraft Corporation Report 10420. 28 January I95 d. 
pp. 7-9, OSA Records, job 74.B-645. box I (S). 
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engine, but no firm plans existed for the all-important cameras, y.2 landing gear and pogos 

Existing cameras were too bulky and lacked sufficient resolution to 
be used in high-altitude reconnaissance. 

The workhorses of World War II aerial photography had been the 
Fairchild K-19 and K-21 framing cameras with lenses of varying focal 
lengths from 24 to 40 inches. Late in the war, the trimetrogon K-17 
jiupping-camera system came into use. This system consisted of three 
separate cameras which made three photographs simultaneously: a 
vertical, an oblique to the left, and an oblique to the right. The major 
shortcomings of the trimetrogon system were the large amount of film 
required and the system’s lack of sharp definition on the obliques. 

The standard aerial cameras available in the early 1950s could 
achieve resolutions of about 20 to 25 feet (7 to 8 meters) on a side 
when used at an altitude of 33,000 feet (10,000 meters), or about 25 
lines per millimeter in current terms of reference. Such resolution was 
considered adequate because aerial photography was then used pri¬ 
marily to choose targets for strategic bombing, to assess bomb dam¬ 
age after air raids, and to make maps and charts. Unfortunately, a 
camera with a resolution of only 20 to 25 feet at a height of 33,000 
feet was too crude to be used at twice that altitude. Indeed, for intelli¬ 
gence purposes a resolution of less than 10 feet was necessary to dis¬ 
cern smaller targets in greater detail. This meant that any camera 
carried to altitudes above 68, 000 feet had to be almost four times as 
good as existing aerial cameras in order to achieve a resolution of less 
than 10 feet. As a result, some scientists doubted that useful photogra¬ 
phy could be obtained from altitudes higher than 40,000 feet. 


'' Baker imervkw (S). 
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The first success in designing very-high-acuity lenses came in 
the mid-1940s, when James G. Baker of Harvard and Richard S. 
Perkin of the Perkin-Elmer (P-E) Company of Norwalk, Connecticut, 
collaborated on a design for an experimental camera for the Army Air 
Force. They developed a 48-inch focal-length scanning camera that 
was mounted in a modified B-36 bomber. When tested over Fort 
Worth, Texas, at 34,000 feet, the new camera produced photographs 
in which two golf balls on a putting green could be distinguished (in 
reality, however, the “golf balls” were 3 inches in diameter). These 
photographs demonstrated the high acuity of Baker’s lens, but the 
camera weighed more than a ton and was much too large to be carried 
aloft in an aircraft as small as the U-2. 

Realizing that size and weight were the major restraining factors 
in developing a camera for the U-2, James Baker began working on a 
radically new system in October 1954, even before the CIA adopted 
the Lockheed proposal. Baker quickly recognized, however, that he 
would need almost a year to produce a working model of such a com¬ 
plex camera. Since Kelly Johnson had promised to have a U-2 in the 
air within eight months. Baker needed to find an existing camera that 
could be used until the new camera was ready. After consulting with 
his friend and colleague Richard Perkin, Baker decided to adapt for 
the U-2 an Air Force camera known as the K-38, a 24-inch aerial 
framing camera built by the Hycon Manufacturing Company of 
Pasadena, California. 


Perkin suggested modifying several standard K-38 cameras in 
order to reduce their weight to the U-2’s 450-pound payload limit. At 
the same time, Baker would make critical adjustments to existing 
K-38 lenses to improve their acuity. Baker was able to do this in a 
few weeks, so several modified K-38s, now known as A-1 cameras, 
were ready when the first “Angel” aircraft took to the air in 
mid-1955.” 


CIA awarded Hycon a contract for the modified K-38 cameras, 
and Hycon, in turn, subcontracted to Perkin-Elmer to provide new 
lenses and to make other modifications to the cameras in order to 
make them less bulky. In its turn, Perkin-Elmer subcontracted to 
Baker to rework the existing K-38 lenses and later design an im¬ 
proved lens system. To keep his lens-designing efforts separate from 



Ibid. 
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his research associate duties at Harvard and his service on govern¬ 
ment advisory bodies. Baker established a small firm known as Spica, 
incorporated, on 31 January 1955. 

The A-1 camera system consisted of two 24-inch K-38 framing 
cameras. One was mounted vertically and photographed a 17.2 swath 
beneath the aircraft onto a roll of 9.5-inch film. The second K-38 was 
placed in a rocking mount so that it alternately photographed the left 
oblique and right oblique out to 36.5° onto separate rolls of 9.5-inch 
film. The film supplies unwound in opposite directions in order to 
minimize their effect on the balance of the aircraft. Both cameras 
used standard Air Force 24-inch focal-length lenses adjusted for max¬ 
imum acuity by Baker. The development of the special rocking mount 
by Perkin-Elmer’s Dr. Roderic M. Scott was a major factor in reduc¬ 
ing the size and weight of the A-1 system, because the mount pro¬ 
vided broad transverse coverage with a single lens, ending the need 
for two separate cameras,'* 


‘ OSA History, chap. 1. anne.'c 3. pp. 1-3 (TS Codeword). 
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U-2s equipped with the A-1 camera system also carried a 
Perkin-Elmer tracking camera using 2.75-inch film and a 3-inch lens. 
This device made continuous horizon-to-horizon photographs of the 
terrain passing beneath the aircraft. Because the A-1 system was new, 
it also included a backup camera system, a K-17 6-inch three-camera 
trimetrogon unit using 9-inch film. 

While the A-1 system was still being developed, James Baker 
was already working on the next generation of lenses for high-altitude 
reconnaissance. Baker was a pioneer in using computers to synthesize 
optical systems. His software algorithms made it possible to model 
lens designs and determine in advance the effects that variations in 
lens curvatures, glass compounds, and lens spacings would have on 
rays of light passing through a lens. These “ray-tracing” programs re¬ 
quired extensive computations, and, for this he turned to the most 
modern computer available, an IBM CPC (card-programmed calcula¬ 
tor) installation at nearby Boston University.” 



” tbiU., chap. 1, pp. 7-8 (TS CoUeword). 
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Baker’s new lenses were used in a camera system known as the 
A-2, which returned to a trimetrogon arrangement because of prob¬ 
lems with the A-1 system’s rocking mount. The A-2 consisted of 
three separate K-38 framing cameras and 9.5-inch film magazines. 
One K-38 filmed the right oblique, another the vertical, and a third 
the left oblique. The A-2 system also included a 3-inch tracking 
camera. All A-2 cameras were equipped with the new 24-inch f/8.0 
Baker-designed lenses. These were the first relatively large photo¬ 
graphic objective lenses to employ several aspheric surfaces. James 
Baker personally ground these surfaces and made the final bench tests 
on each lens before releasing it to the Agency. These lenses were able 
to resolve 60 lines per millimeter, a 240-percent improvement over 
existing lenses.'" 

Once Baker and Scott had redesigned the 24-inch lens for the 
K-38 devices, they turned their attention to Baker’s new camera de¬ 
sign, known as the B model. It was a totally new concept, a high-reso- 
lution panoramic-type framing camera with a much longer 36-inch 
f/10.0 aspheric lens. The B camera was a very complex device that 
. used a single lens to obtain photography from one horizon to the 
other, thereby reducing weight by having two fewer lenses and shutter 
assemblies than the standard trimetrogon configuration. Because its 
lens was longer than those used in the A cameras, the B camera 
achieved even higher resolution—100 lines per millimeter. 

The B camera used an 18- by 18-inch format, which was 
achieved by focusing the image onto two counterrotating but overlap¬ 
ping 9. 5-inch wide strips of film. Baker designed this camera so that 
one'^film supply was located forward, the other aft. Thus, as the film 
supplies unwound, they counterbalanced each other and did not dis¬ 
turb the aircraft’s center of gravity. 

The B camera had two modes of operation. In mode 1, the 
camera used a single lens to make seven unique exposures from 73.5' 
on the far right and far left obliques to vertical photos beneath the air¬ 
craft. effectively covering from horizon to horizon. Mode 11 narrowed 
the lateral coverage to 21.5' on either side of vertical. This increased 
the available number of exposures and almost doubled the camera’s 


•• "Basic Configuration and Camera Data." 24 January 1956. OSA Records (TS 
Codeword); 05A Himry. chap. 5. annex 44 (TS Codeword). 
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operating time. Three of the seven B-camera frames provided stereo 
coverage. The complex B cameras were engineered by Hycon’s chief 
designer, William McFadden.” 

James Baker’s idea for the ultimate high-altitude camera was the 
C model that would have a 240-inch focal length. In December 1954, 
he made preliminary designs for folding the optical path using three 
mirrors, a prism, and an f/20.0 lens system. Before working out the 
details of this design, however. Baker flew to California in early 
January 1955 to consult with Kelly Johnson about the weight and 
space limitations of the U-2's payload compartment. Despite every ef¬ 
fort to reduce the physical dimensions of the C camera. Baker needed 
an additional six inches of payload space to accommodate the bigger 
lens. When he broached this subject to Johnson, the latter replied, 
“Six more inches? I’d sell my grandmother for six more inches!” “ 




IbiJ.; Baker interview (S). 
** Baker interview (S). 
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Realizing that the 240-inch lens was both too large and too 
heavy for the camera bay. Baker scaled the lens down to a 200-inch 
f/16. 0 system. This was still too big. Further reductions followed, re¬ 
sulting by July 1955 in a 120-inch f/l0,9 lens that met both the weight 
and space limitations. Later in the year. Baker decided to make the 
mirrors for the system out of a new, lightweight foamed silica mate¬ 
rial developed by Pittsburgh-Coming Glass Company, This reduced 
the weight significantly, and he was able to scale up the lens to a 
180-inch f/l3.85 reflective system for a 13- by t3-inch format. In the 
past, the calculations for such a complex camera lens would have 
taken years to complete, but thanks to Baker's ray-tracing computer 
program, he was able to accomplish the task in just 16 days. 

When a C camera built by Hycon was flight-tested on 31 January 
1957, project engineers discovered that its 180-inch focal length, 
which was five times longer than that of the B camera, made the 
camera very sensitive to aircraft vibration and led to great difficulty 
in aiming the C camera from altitudes above 68,000 feel. The engi¬ 
neers, therefore, decided to shelve the camera. More than five years 
later, a redesigned C camera was employed during the Cuban Missile 
Crisis in October 1962, but the results were not very satisfactory. 

The failure of the C camera design was not a serious setback to 
the high-altitude reconnaissance program, because the B camera 
proved highly successful. Once initial difficulties with the film-trans- 
port system were overcome, the B camera became the workhorse of 
high-altilude photography. An improved version known as the B-2 is 
still in use. Both of the earlier A-model cameras were phased out after 
September 1958. 

During the period when he was designing lenses for the CIA's 
overhead reconnaissance program, James Baker was also working on 
classified lens designs for the Air Force and unclassified designs for 
the Smithsonian Institution. To protect the security of Baker’s work 
for the Agency, Herbert Miller of the Development Projects Staff told 
Baker to work on lenses for the U-2 in the open and not make any 
effort to classify the documents connected with the project. Miller be¬ 
lieved that by not calling attention to the effort through the use of spe¬ 
cial security measures, the project could be completed faster and .still 
not be compromised. This “hiding in the open” strategy proved very 
successful.’’ 
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In addition to the camera systems, the U-2 carried one other im¬ 
portant item of optical equipment, a periscope. Designed by James 
Baker and built by Walter Baird of Baird Associates, the optical peri¬ 
scope helped pilots recognize targets beneath the aircraft and also 
proved to be a valuable navigational aid.” 


PREPARATIONS FOR TESTING THE U-2 _ 

As work progressed in California on the airframe, in Connecticut on 
the engines, and in Boston on the camera system, the top officials of 
the Development Projects Staff flew to California and Nevada to 
search for a site where the aircraft could be tested safely and secretly. 
On 12 April 1955 Richard Bissell and Col. Osmund Ritland (the se¬ 
nior Air Force officer on the project stafO flew over Nevada with 
Kelly Johnson in a small Beechcraft plane piloted by Lockheed's 
chief test pilot, Tony LeVier. They spotted what appeared to be an air¬ 
strip by a salt flat known as Groom Lake, near the northeast corner of 
the Atomic Energy Commission’s (AEC) Nevada Proving Ground. 
After debating about landing on the old airstrip, LeVier set the plane 
down on the lakebed, and all four walked over to examine the strip. 
The facility had been used during World War 11 as an aerial gunnery 
range for Army Air Corps pilots. From the air the strip appeared to be 
paved, but on closer inspection it turned out to have originally been 
fashioned from compacted earth that had turned into ankle-deep dust 
after more than a decade of disu.se. If LeVier had attempted to land on 
the airstrip, the plane would probably have nosed over when the 
wheels sank into the loose soil, killing or injuring all of the key fig¬ 
ures in the U-2 project.” 

Bissell and his colleagues all agreed that Groom Lake would 
make an ideal site for testing the U-2 and training its pilots. Upon re¬ 
turning to Washington, Bissell discovered that Groom Lake was not 
part of the AEC proving ground. After consulting with Dulles, Bissell 
and Miller asked the Atomic Energy Commission to add the Groom 
Lake area to its real estate holdings in Nevada. AEC Chairman Adm. 
Lewis Strauss readily agreed, and President Eisenhower also ap¬ 
proved the addition of this strip of wasteland, known by its map des¬ 
ignation as Area 51, to the Nevada Test Site. The outlines of Area 51 




" Information supplied by James Baker to Donald E. Welzenbach. 12 May 1986 (U). 
■' OSA History, ehap. 8, pp. 1-2 (TS Codeword): Miller, Lockheed V~2. pp. 19-20. 
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are shown on current unclassified maps as a small rectangular area 
adjoining the northeast comer of the much larger Nevada Test Site. To 
make the new facility in the middle of nowhere sound more attractive 
to his workers, Kelly Johnson called it the Paradise Ranch, which was 
soon shortened to the Ranch. 

Although the dry lakebed could have served as a landing strip, 
project managers decided that a paved runway was needed so that 
testing could also take place during the times when rainwater runoff 
from nearby mountains filled the lake (at such times the base acquired 
yet another unofficial name, Watertown Strip). By July 1955 the base 
was ready, and Agency, Air Force, and Lockheed personnel began 
moving in. 


OS/t History, chap. 8. pp, 2-6 (TS Codeword); Johnson, “Log for Projeci X.*' 25-2‘> 
April 1955; Clarence L. "Kelly" Johnson with Maggie Smith. Ketty: More Than My 
Share of ft All (Washington. DC; Smithsonian Insiitute Press, 1985). p. 123, 
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SECURITY FOR THE U>2 PROJECT __ 

On 29 April 1955, Richard Bissell signed an agreement with the Air 
Force and the Navy (which at that time was also interested in the U-2) 
in which the services agreed that the CIA “assumed primary respon¬ 
sibility for all security” for the overhead reconnaissance project 
(AQUATONE). From this time on, the CIA has been responsible for 
the security of overhead programs. This responsibility has placed a 
heavy burden on the Office of Security for establishing procedures to 
keep large numbers of contracts untraceable to the Central 
Intelligence Agency. The Office of Security has also had to determine 
which contractor employees require security clearances and has had 
to devise physical security measures for the various manufacturing fa¬ 
cilities. Keeping the U-2 and subsequent overhead systems secret has 
been a time-consuming and cosdy undertaking. 

The most important aspect of the security program for the U-2 
project was the creation of an entire new compartmented system for 
the product of U-2 missions. Access to the photographs taken by the 
U-2 would be strictly controlled, which often limited the ability of 
CIA analysts to use the products of U-2 missions. 

The terminology used to describe U-2 aircraft and pilots also 
played a part in maintaining the security of the overhead reconnais¬ 
sance program. To reduce the chances of a security breach, the 
Agency always referred to its high-altitude aircraft as “articles,” with 
each aircraft having its own “anicle number.” Similarly, the pilots 
were always called “drivers.” In cable traffic the aircraft were known 
as KWEXTRA-00 (the two-digit number identified the precise air¬ 
craft; these numbers were not related to the three-digit article num¬ 
bers assigned by the factory). The pilots were referred to as 
KWGLITTER-00 (the two-digit number identified the precise pilot). 
Thus, even if a message or document about overflight activities fell 
into unfriendly hands, the contents would simply refer to codewords 
or at worst to “articles” and “drivers,” giving no indication of the 
nature of the program.” 

Even the aircraft’s onboard equipment required the involvement 
of CIA security planners. Thus, when Kelly Johnson ordered altime¬ 
ters from the Kollman Instrument Company, he specified that the 


“ OSA History, chap. 7, pp. 4-6 (TS Codeword). 

* Infonnation supplied by James Cunningham to Donald E. Wcizenbach (S). 
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devices had to be calibrated to 80,000 feet. This immediately raised 
eyebrows at Kollman because its instruments only went to 45,000 
feet. Agency security personnel quickly briefed several Kollman offi¬ 
cials and produced a cover story that the altimeters were to be used on 
experimental rocket planes."’ 


THE CIA-AIR FORCE PARTNERSHIP _ 

At the initial interagency meetings to establish the U-2 program in 
December 1954, the participants did not work out a clear delineation 
of responsibilities between the CIA and the Air Force. They agreed 
only that the Air Force would supply the engines and the Agency 
would pay for the airframes and cameras. With a myriad of details still 
unsettled, CIA and Air Force representatives began to work on an 
interagency agreement that would assign specific responsibilities for 
the program. These negotiations proved difficult. Discussions on this 
subject between DCI Allen Dulles and Air Force Chief of Staff Nathan 
Twining began in March 1955. Twining wanted SAC, headed by Gen. 
Curtis E. LeMay, to run the project once the planes and pilots were 
ready to fly, but Dulles opposed such an arrangement. The CIA-USAF 
talks dragged on for several months, with Twining determined that 
SAC should have full control once the aircraft was deployed. 
Eventually President Eisenhower settled the dispute. “I want this 
whole thing to be a civilian operation,” the President wrote. “If uni¬ 
formed personnel of the armed services of the United States fly over 
Russia, it is an act of war—legally—and I don’t want any part of it.” “ 

With the issue of control over the program settled, the two agen¬ 
cies soon worked out the remaining details. On 3 August 1955, Dulles 
and Twining met at SAC headquarters in Omaha to sign the basic 
agreement, titled “Organization and Delineation of Responsibilities— 
Project OILSTONE” (OILSTONE was the Air Force codename for the 
project). This pact gave the Air Force responsibility for pilot selection 
and training, weather information, mission plotting, and operational 
support. The Agency was responsible for cameras, security, contract¬ 
ing, film processing, and arrangements for foreign bases, and it also 
had a voice in the selection of pilots. All aeronautical aspects of the 


’ OSA History, chap. 3, pp. 8-15 {TS Codeword); Beschloss, Mayday, pp. 105-107. 
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project—the construction and testing of the aircraft—remained the ex¬ 
clusive province of Lockheed.^ 

As a result of this agreement, CIA remained in control of the 
program, but the Air Force played a very important role as well. As 
Richard Bisseil later remarked about the U-2 project, “The Air Force 
wasn’t just in on this as a supporting element, and to a major degree it 
wasn’t in on it just supplying about half the government personnel; 
but the Air Force held, if you want to be precise, 49 percent of the 
common stock.” ^ 

One of the first Air Force officers assigned to Project OILSTONE 
was Col. Osmund J. Ritland. He began coordinating Air Force activi¬ 
ties in the U-2 program with Richard Bisseil in December 1954. On 27 
June 1955, Ritland became Bissell’s deputy, although Air Force Chief 
of Staff Twining did not officially approve this assignment until 4 
August, the day after the signing of the CIA-Air Force agreement. In 
March 1956, Colonel Ritland returned to the Air Force and was fol¬ 
lowed as deputy project director by Col. Jack A. Gibbs. 

Osmund J. Ritland 

■ - - Another Air Force officer, Lt. Col. Leo P. Geary, joined the pro¬ 
gram in June 1955 and remained with it until August 1966. longer 
than any of the other project managers. Using the Air Force 
Inspector General’s office as cover with the title of Project Officer, 

AFCIG-5, Geary served as the focal point for all Defense 
Department support to the U-2 and OXCART programs. His 11 years 
with the overhead reconnaissance projects provided a high degree of 
Air Force continuity.^' 



TECHNICAL CHALLENGES TO 

HIGH-ALTITUDE FLIGHT __ 

To get the U-2 aircraft ready to fly, Lockheed engineers had to solve 
problems never before encountered. Among these problems was the 
need for a fuel that would not boil off and evaporate at the very high 
altitudes for which the aircraft was designed. Gen. James H. Doolittle 


*■* OSA History, chap. 3. p. 15 and annex 14 (TS Codeword). 

Speech given by Richard Bis.sell at CIA Headquaners, 12 October 1965 (TS Codeword). 

" Brig. Gen. Leo A, Geary (USAF-Ret.). interview by Donald E. Welzenbach, tape re¬ 
cording. 3 April 1986 (S); OSA History, chap, 3. p. 3 (TS Codeword). 
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(USAF, Rel.), a vice president of the Shell Oil Company who had 
long been involved in overhead reconnaissance (most recently as a 
member of the Technological Capabilities Panel), arranged for Shell 
to develop a special low-volatility, low-vapor-pressure kerosene fuel 
for the craft. The result was a dense mixture, known as LF-! A, JP-TS 
(thermally stable), or JP-7, with a boiling point of SOOT at sea level. 
Manufacturing this special fuel required petroleum byproducts that 
Shell normally used to make its “Flit” fiy and bug spray. In order to 
produce several hundred thousand gallons of LF-IA for the U-2 pro¬ 
ject in Che spring and summer of 1955, Shell had to limit the produc¬ 
tion of Flit, causing a nationwide shortage. Because of the new fuel s 
density, it required special tanks and modifications to the aircraft’s 
fuel-control and ignition systems.' 

Even more important than the problem of boiling fuel was the 
problem of boiling blood, namely the pilot’s. At altitudes above 
65,000 feet, fluids in the human body will vaporize unless the body 
can be kept under pressure. Furthermore, the reduced atmospheric 
pressure placed considerable stress on the pilot’s cardiovascular sys- 

_ tern and did not provide adequate oxygenation of the blood. Keeping 

Leo P. Geary pjjgj the extreme altitudes required for overflights there¬ 

fore called for a totally different approach to environmental equip¬ 
ment; it required a system that could maintain pressure over much of 
the pilot’s body. The technology that enabled U-2 pilots to operate for 
extended periods in reduced atmospheric pressure would later play a 
major role in the manned space program. 

Advising the Agency on high-altitude survival were two highly 
experienced Air Force doctors. Col. Donald D. Flickinger and Col. W. 
Randolph Lovelace, II. Dr. Lovelace had begun his research on 
high-altitude flight before World War U and was a coinventor of the 
standard Air Force oxygen mask. In the early 1950s, be and 
Flickinger made daring parachute Jumps from B-47 bombers to test 
pilot-survival gear under extreme conditions. Flickinger served as the 
medical adviser to Project AQUATONE for almost a decade. 

Flickinger and Lovelace suggested that the Agency ask the 
David Clark Company of Worcester, Massachusetts, manufacturer of 
environmental suits for Air Force pilots, to submit designs for more 





" Land interview (TS Codeword); Bissell interview (S); James A. Jr. ini^ 

view by Donald E. Welzenbach. Washington. DC. tape recording. 4 October 1983 (T5 
Codeword). 
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advanced gear for the U-2 pilots. David Clark expert Joseph Ruseckas 
then developed a complex life-support system, which was the first 
partially pressurized “spacesuit” for keeping humans alive for 
lengthy periods at ultrahigh altitudes. The effort to provide a safe en¬ 
vironment for pilots at high altitudes also involved the Fire we I 
Company of Buffalo, New York, which pressurized the U-2 cockpit to 
create an interior environment equivalent to the air pressure at an alti¬ 
tude of 28,000 feet. The system was designed so that, if the interior 
cockpit pressure fell below the 28,000-feet level, the pilot’s suit 
would automatically inflate. In either case, he could obtain oxygen 
only through his helmet.” 
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The early models of these MC-2 and MC-3 partial-pressure suits 
were very uncomfortable for the pilots. To prevent loss of pressure, 
the heavy coverall had to fit tightly at the wrists and ankles (in the 
early models of these suits, the feet were not included in the pressur¬ 
ization scheme). The pilot had to wear gloves and a heavy helmet that 
tended to chafe his neck and shoulders and was prone to fogging. 
Problems with the pilot life-support system were believed to have 
been the cause of several early crashes of the U-2. 

Having gotten a pilot into this bulky suit and shoehomed him 
into his seat in the cockpit, the next problem was how to get him out 
in an emergency. The U-2 cockpit was very small, and the early mod¬ 
els did not have an ejection seat. Even alter an ejection seat was in¬ 
stalled, pilots were reluctant to use it because they were afraid they 
would lose their legs below the knees when they were blown out of 
the cockpit. To save weight, the first pilot’s seat was extremely simple 
with no height adjustment mechanism. Designed for pilots of 
above-average height, the seat could be adjusted for shorter pilots by 
inserting wooden blocks beneath the seat to raise it. In later versions 
of the aircraft, Kelly Johnson added a fully adjustable seat.” 

The Air Force undertook bailout experiments at high altitudes 
from balloons in the autumn of 1955 to determine if the suit designed 
for the U-2 pilot would also protect him during his parachute descent 
once he was separated from the life-support mechanisms inside the 
aircraft. To avoid getting the “bends ” during such descents or during 
the long flights, pilots had to don their pressure suits and begin 
breathing oxygen at least 90 minutes before takeoff so that their bod¬ 
ies would have time to dissipate nitrogen. This procedure was known 
as prebreathing. Once the pilots were in their suits, eating and drink¬ 
ing became a major problem, as did urination. The first model of the 
pressure suit, used by Lockheed test pilots, made no provision for uri¬ 
nation. A subsequent model required the pilot to be catheterized be¬ 
fore donning his flying suit. This method of permitting urination 
during flight proved very uncomfortable and, by the autumn of 1955. 
was replaced with an external bladder arrangement that made the 
catheter unnecessary. To reduce elimination, pilots ate a low-bulk, 
high-protein diet on the day before and the morning of each mission. 



" Lecture by Maj. Gen, Patrick J. Halloran (former Air Force U-2 pilot) M the National 
Air & Space Museum. 24 April 1986 (U). 
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To prevent pilots from becoming dessicated during the long 
missions-a condition aggravated by their having to breathe ^re 
OKyoen-provision was made for them to drink sweetened water. This 
was'accomplished by providing a small self-sealmg ho^ 
mask through which the pilot could push a strawlike tube attached to 
the water supply. Project personnel also pioneered m the development 
iTmady-J^foods in squeezable containers. These were prnnan , 
bacon- or cheese-flavored mixtures that the p. ot 
his mouth using the self-sealing hole m the face mask. Despite all 
these precautions. U-2 pilots normally lost 3 to 6 pounds of body 
weight during an eight-hour mission. 

Food and water were not the only items provided to pHots on 
overflTh'missions: they also received a suicide pill. 

1950s, tales of Soviet secret police torture of captured to , ^ 


P«6. 
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led Bissell and Cunningham to approach Dr. Alex Batlin of Technical 
Services Division in the Directorate of Plans ” for ideas to help “cap¬ 
tured” U-2 pilots avoid such suffering. Batlin suggested the method 
used by Nazi war criminal Hermann Goering, a thin glass ampule 
containing liquid potassium cyanide. He said a pilot had only to put 
the ampule in his mouth and bite down on the glass; death would fol¬ 
low in 10 to 15 seconds. Project AQUATONE ordered six of the poi¬ 
son ampules, called L-pills. and offered one to each pilot just before a 
mission. It was up to each pilot to decide if he wanted to take an 
L-pill with him. Some did; most did not.’* 


DELIVERY OF THE FIRST U-2 _ 

On 25 July, less than eight months after the go-ahead call from Trevor 
Gardner, Kelly Johnson was ready to deliver the first aircraft, known as 
article 341, to the “Paradise Ranch” site. With its long, slender wings 
and tail assembly removed, the aircraft was wrapped in tarpaulins, 
loaded aboard a C-124, and flown to Groom Lake, where Lockheed me¬ 
chanics spent the next six days readying the craft for its maiden flight. 

Before “Kelly’s Angel” could actually take to the air, however, 
it needed an Air Force designator. Col. Allman T. Culbertson from the 
Air Force's Office of the Director of Research and Development 
pointed this out to Lieutenant Colonel Geary in July 1955. and the 
two officers then looked through the aircraft designator handbook to 
see what the options were. They decided that they could not call the 
project aircraft a bomber, fighter, or transport plane, and they did not 
want anyone to know that the new plane was for reconnaissance, so 
Geary and Culbertson decided that it should come under the utility 
aircraft category. At the time, there were only two utility aircraft on 
the books, a U-1 and a U-3. Geary told Culbertson that the Lockheed 
CL-282 was going to be known officially as the U-2. ’ 


SeBm 


■' At the time this Directorate was known as the Deputy Directorate/Plans, with the slash 
interpreted to mean either "for" or "of," Terminology for the major subdivisions of the 
CIA and their directors ha-s varied over the past four decades. For the sake of consistency, 
all titles of Directorates and Deputy Directors have been placed in the current Agency for¬ 
mat: the organization is known as the "Directorate of X" and the head is known as the 
"Deputy Director for X." 


" Information supplied by James Cunningham to Donald E. Welzenbach; Steveres. 
Memorandum for the Record. "Discussion with Dr. Alex Batlin Re Project MKNAOMl. 
July 1975 {S>. 
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Johnson had designed the U-2 to use the Pratt & Whitney 
(P&W) J57/P-31 engine, which developed 13,000 pounds of thrust 
and weighed 3.820 pounds, giving it a power-to-weight ratio of 3.4; I. 

When the 0-2 first took to the air. however, these engines were not 
available because the entire production was needed to power specially 
configured Canberra RB-57Ds for the Air Force. The first U-2s there¬ 
fore used P&W J57/P-37 engines, which were 276 pounds heavier 
and delivered only 10,200 pounds of thrust at sea level; the resulting _ - 
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power-to-weight ratio of 2.7:1 was almost 20 percent less efficient 
than the preferred P-31 version.""' 

To conduct lengthy missions over hostile territory, the U-2 
needed to carry a large amount of fuel. Kelly Johnson used a 
‘"wet-wing” design for the U-2, which meant that fuel was not stored 
in separate fuel tanks but rather in the wing itself. Each wing was di¬ 
vided into two leak-proof compartments, and fuel was pumped into 
all the cavities within these areas; only the outer 6 feet of the wings 
were not used for fuel storage. The U-2 also had a 100-gal Ion reserve 
tank in its nose. Later, in 1957, Johnson increased the fuel capacity of 
the U-2 by adding 100-gallon “slipper" tanks under each wing, pro¬ 
jecting slightly ahead of the leading edge. 

One of the most important considerations in the U-2's fuel sys¬ 
tem was the need to maintain aircraft trim as the fuel was consumed. 
The aircraft therefore contained a complex system of feed lines and 
valves draining to a central sump, which made it impossible to pro¬ 
vide the pilot with an empty/full type of fuel gauge. None of the first 
50 U-2s had normal fuel gauges. Instead there were mechanical fuel 
totalizer/counters. Before the start of a mission, the ground crew set 
the counters to indicate the total amount of fuel in the wings, and then 
a flow meter subtracted the gallons of fuel actually consumed during 
the flight. The pilot kept a log of the fuel consumption shown by the 
counters and compared it with estimates made by mission planners 
for each leg of the flight. As a double check, U-2 pilots also kept 
track of their fuel consumption by monitoring airspeed and time in 
the air. Most pilots became quite expert at this. Several who did not 
came up short of their home base during the 20 years these planes 
were flown."" 


INITIAL TESTING OF THE U-2 _ 

Preliminary taxi trials began on 27 July 1955, when the first run down 
the newly completed runway took the plane to 50 knots. Lockheed’s 
chief test pilot, Tony LeVier, was at the controls. A second taxi trial 



OSA History, chap. 8. p. 13 (TS Codeword). 

Inlormaiion supplied by Norman Nelson, tormer director ot Lockheed s Skunk Works. 
10 Donald E. Wel/enbach, 14 March 1986 (U): Miller. LockfierJ U-2. pp. 77. 96. 
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followed on 1 August. LeVier accelerated to 70 knots and began to try 
the ailerons, ‘it was at this point that I became aware of being air¬ 
borne." LeVier noted afterward, “which left me with utter amaze¬ 
ment, as I had no intentions whatsoever of flying. I immediately 
started back toward the ground, but had difficulty determining my 
height because the lakebed had no markings to judge distance or 
height. 1 made contact with the ground in a left bank of approximately 
10 degrees.’’ The U-2 bounced back into the air, but LeVier was able 
to bring it back down for a second landing. He then applied the brakes 
with little effect, and the aircraft rolled for a long distance betore 
coming to a stop.'*" 

Bisseil, Cunningham, and Johnson saw the aircraft fall and 
bounce. Leaping into a jeep, they roared off toward the plane. They 
signaled to LeVier to climb out and then used fire extinguishers to put 
out a fire in the brakes. At a debriefing session that followed. LeVier 
complained about the poor performance of the brakes and the absence 
of markings on the runway. Damage to the prototype U'2 was very 
minor: blown tires, a leaking oleostrut on the undercarriage, and dam¬ 
aged brakes. This unplanned flight was but a foretaste of the airwor¬ 
thiness of the U-2. New pilots all had difficulty in getting the U-2’s 
wheels on the ground becau.se at low speeds it would remain in 
ground effect and glide effortlessly above the runway for great dis¬ 
tances. 

Taxi trials continued for one more day and were followed by the 
first planned flight on 4 August 1955. LeVier was again at the con¬ 
trols and had been instructed by Kelly Johnson to land the U-2 by 
making initial contact with the main or forward landing gear and let¬ 
ting the plane settle back on the rear wheel. LeVier had disagreed 
with this approach, believing that the U-2 would bounce if he tried to 
touch down on the forsvard gear first. After flying the aircraft up to 
8,000 feet, LeVier leveled off and began cycling the landing gear up 
and down: then he tested the flaps and the plane’s stability and control 
systems. Finally. LeVier made his first landing approach, As the U-2 
settled down, the forward landing gear touched the runway and the 
plane skipped and bounced into the air. LeVier made a .second attempt 
to land front wheels first, and again the plane bounded into the air. 


Transcripis of the test pilot.s' and 
have been published in "Secret First 
b4-7I.S2-85. 
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With Kelly Johnson watching from a chase plane and giving a con¬ 
stant stream of instructions, LeVier made three more unsuccessful 
landing attempts. With the light fading and a thunderstorm fast ap¬ 
proaching from the mountains to the west, LeVier made one last ap¬ 
proach using the method he had advocated: letting the aircraft touch 
on its rear wheel first. This time the U-2 made a near-perfect landing, 
which came just in the nick of time. Ten minutes later, the thunder¬ 
storm began dumping an unheard-of 2 inches of rain, flooding the dry 
lakebed and making the airstrip unusable."” 

Now that the first problems in flying and landing the U-2 had 
been worked out, Kelly Johnson scheduled the “official first flight 
for 8 August 1955. This time outsiders were present, including 
Richard Bissell, Col. Osmond Ritland, Richard Homer, and Garrison 
Norton. The U-2 flew to 32,000 feet and performed very well. Kelly 
Johnson had met his eight-month deadline." 




*' ibid., pp. 21-22; Johnson. "Log for Project X." 4 August 1953. 
“ Johnson, “Log for Project X," S August 1955. 
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LeVier made an additional 19 flights in article 341 before mov¬ 
ing on to other Lockheed flight test programs in early September. 
This first phase of U-2 testing explored the craft’s stall envelope, took 
the aircraft to its maximum stress limit (2.5 g’s), and explored its 
speed potential. LeVier soon flew the aircraft at its maximum speed 
of Mach 0.85. Flight tests continued, with the U-2 ascending to alti¬ 
tudes never before attained in sustained flight. On 16 August LeVier 
took the aircraft up to 52,000 feet. In preparation for this flight, the 
42-year-old test pilot completed the Air Force partial-pressure suit 
training program, becoming the oldest pilot to do so. Testing at even 
higher altitudes continued, and on 8 September the U-2 reached its 
initial design altitude of 65,600 feet.'' 

On 22 September 1955, the U-2 experienced its first fiameout at 
64.000 feet—more than 12 miles up. After a brief restart, the J57/ 
P-37 engine again flamed out at 60,000 feet, and the aircraft 
descended to 35,000 feet before the engine could be relit. Engineers 
from Pratt & Whitney immediately set to work on this problem. The 
P-37 model engine had significantly poorer combustion characteris¬ 
tics than the preferred but unavailable P-31 version and therefore 
tended to flame out at high altitudes. Combustion problems usually 
became apparent as the U-2 began the final part of its climb from 
57,000 to 65,000 feet, causing pilots to refer to this area as the ’‘bad¬ 
lands" or the "chimney.” Flameouts bedeviled the U-2 project until 
sufficient numbers of the more powerful P-31 engines became avail¬ 
able in the spring of lOSO.'^ 

Meanwhile, with the airworthiness of the U-2 airframe proven, 
Lockheed set up a production line in the Skunk Works, but delivery of 
even the second-choice J57/P-37 engines became a major problem. 
Pratt & Whitney’s full production capacity for these engines for the 
next year was contracted to the Air Force for use in F-lOO fighters 
and KC-135 tankers. Colonel Geary, with the help of a colleague in 
the Air Force Materiel Command, managed to arrange the diversion 
of a number of these engines from a shipment destined for Boeing’s 
KC-135 production line, making it possible to continue building the 
U-2s." 


" OSA Chronology, p. 7 (TS Codeword); Miller, Lockheed U-2, p. 22. 
“ OSA History, chap. 8, pp. 12-14 (TS Codeword). 
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As the deliveries of U-2 airframes to the testing site increased, a 
major logistic problem arose: how to transfer Lockheed employees 
from Burbank to Area 51 without arousing a great deal of curiosity. 
The project staff decided that the simplest approach would be to fly 
the essential personnel to the site on Monday morning and return 
them to Burbank on Friday evening. Frequent flights were also neces¬ 
sary to bring in supplies and visitors from contractors and headquar¬ 
ters. Therefore, a regularly scheduled Military Air Transport Service 
(MATS) flight using a USAF C-54 aircraft began on 3 October I955. 
James Cunningham promptly dubbed this activity "Bisseirs 
Narrow-Gauge Airline.” Less than seven weeks alter it started, a 
MATS aircraft bound for Area 51 crashed on 17 November, killing all 
14 persons aboard the plane, including the Project Security Officer. 
CIA’s William H. Marr. four members of his staff, and personnel from 
Lockheed and Hycon, This crash represented the greatest single loss 
of life in the entire U-2 program.'*'' 


U-2s. UFOs, AND OPERATION BLUE BOOK _ 

High-altitude testing of the U-2 soon led to an unexpected side 
effect—a tremendous increase in reports of unidentified flying objects 
(UFOs). In the mid-1950s, most commercial airliners flew at altitudes 
between 10,000 and 20,0(X) feet and military aircraft like the B-47s 
and B-57s operated at altitudes below 40,000 feet. Consequently, 
once U-2s started flying at altitudes above 60,000 feet, air-traffic con¬ 
trollers began receiving increasing numbers of UFO reports. 

Such reports were most prevalent in the early evening hours 
from pilots of airliners flying from east to west. When the sun 
dropped below the horizon of an airliner flying at 20,000 feet, the 
plane was in darkness. But, if a U-2 was airborne in the vicinity of the 
airliner at the same time, its horizon from an altitude of 60,000 feet 
was considerably more distant, and, being so high in the sky, its silver 
wings would catch and reflect the rays of the sun and appear to the 
airliner pilot. 40,000 feet below, to be fiery objects. Even during day- 
liaht hours, the silver bodies of the high-flying U-2s could catch the 
sun and cause reflections or glints that could be seen at lower alti¬ 
tudes and even on the ground. At this time, no one believed manned 
flight was possible above 60,000 feet, so no one expected to see an 
object so high in the sky. 


" OSA Hi.vwn. chap. 7, pp. 17-19 (TS Codeword). 
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Not only did the airline pilots report their sightings to air-traffic 
controllers, but they and ground-based observers also wrote letters to 
the Air Force unit at Wright Air Development Command in Dayton 
charged with investigating such phenomena. This, in turn, led to the 
Air Force’s Operation BLUE BOOK. Based at Wright-Patterson, the 
operation collected all reports of UFO sightings. Air Force investiga¬ 
tors then attempted to explain such sightings by linking them to natu¬ 
ral phenomena. BLUE BOOK investigators regularly called on the 
Agency’s Project Staff in Washington to check reported UFO sight¬ 
ings against U-2 flight logs. This enabled the investigators to elimi¬ 
nate the majority of the UFO reports, although they could not reveal 
to the letter writers the true cause of the UFO sightings. U-2 and later 
OXCART flights accounted for more than one-half of all UFO reports 
during the late 1950s and most of the 1960s.'"' 


HIRING U-2 PILOTS _ 

In authorizing the U-2 project. President Eisenhower told DCI Dulles 
that he wanted the pilots of these planes to be non-US citizens. It was 
hfs belief that, should a U-2 come down in hostile territory, it would 
be much easier for the United States to deny any responsibility for the 
activity if the pilot was not an American. 

The initial effort to find U-2 pilots was assigned to the 
Directorate of Plans Air/Maritime Division (AMD). The DDP had ex- 
cellent contacts] ^ 

[ AMD op¬ 
eratives! jasked that discreet 

inquiries be made to see if any] [fliers were interested in a 

high-paying covert project. ! 

brought to the United States for training. Meanwhile, AMD hired an 
! fiier residing in England, and he aI.so came to the 
United States for training. 

In theory the use of forei gn pilots seemed quite logical; in p rac- 
tice it did not work out. The ] ■ - ■ 

could onl y fly light aircraft. Language was also a barrier for the 
A lthough several were goo d fliers. Becau se Lieutenant 
Colonel Geary had taken a class of I I through flying 

school at Randolph AFB in 1950, he got the job of training the ! 


Information supplied by James Cunninijham to Donald E. Wel/enbaoh (U). --- 
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recruits in mid -1955, Geary arranged for an Air Force officer of 
I | to stay with the group during a preliminary training 

program at Luke Air Forc e Base. The plan to use fo reign pilots soon 
ran into trouble when only ] [ pilots passed the 

school and reported to Area 51. They made only a few flights in the 
U-2, and by the autumn of 1955 they were out of the program.*’ 

Even before the elimination of the l ~| it was clear that there 
would not be enough trained foreign pilots available in time for de¬ 
ployment. Bissell therefore had to start the search for U-2 pilots all 
over again. Lt. Gen. Emmett (Rosy) O’Donnell, the Air Force’s 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel, authorized the use of Air Force 
pilots and provided considerable assistance in the search for pilots 
who met the high standards established by the Agency and the Air 
Force. The search included only SAC fighter pilots who held reserve 
commissions. The use of regular Air Force pilots was not considered 
because of the complexities involved in having them resign from the 
Air Force, a procedure that was necessary in order to hire them as ci¬ 
vilians for the AQUATONE project. 

SAC pilots interested in the U-2 project had to be willing to re¬ 
sign from the Air Force and assume civilian status—a process known 
as sheep-dipping—in order to conduct the overflights. Although Air 
Force pilots were attracted by the challenge of flying U-2s over hos¬ 
tile territory, they were reluctant to leave the service and give up their 
seniority. To overcome pilots’ reluctance, the Agency offered hand¬ 
some salaries, and the Air Force promised each pilot that, upon satis¬ 
factory conclusion of his employment with the Agency, he could 
return to his unit. In the meantime, he would be considered for pro¬ 
motion along with his contemporaries who had continued their Air 
Force careers.’' 

The selection process for Agency U-2 pilots was very rigorous. 
Because of the strain involved in flying at extreme altitudes for long 
periods of time, painstaking efforts were made to exclude all pilots 
who might be nervous or unstable in any way. The physical and psy¬ 
chological screening of potential U-2 pilots was conducted by the 
Lovelace Foundation for Medical Education and Research in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, under a contract signed with the CIA on 



“ OSA History, chap. 10. pp. I-10 (TS Codeword); Geary interview (S). 

” OS4 History, chap. 10, pp. 5-6 (TS Codeword); Geary interview (S); Francis Gary 
Powers with Curt Gentry, Operation Overflight (New York; Holt. Rinehart, and Wilson, 
1970). pp. 25-27. 
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28 November 1955. The CIA's insistence on more stringent physical 
and mental examinations than those used by the Air Force to select 
pilots for its U-2 fleet resulted in a higher rejection rate of candidates. 
The Agency’s selection criteria remained high throughout its manned 
overflight program and resulted in a much lower accident rate for 
CIA U-2 pilots than for their counterparts in the Air Force program. 


PILOT TRAINING ___ 

Even before the recruiting effort got under way, the Air Force and 
CIA besan to develop a pilot training program. Under the terms ot the 
OILSTONE agreement between the Agency and the Air Force, re¬ 
sponsibility for pilot training lay with SAC. This essential activity 
was carried out under the supervision of Col. William F. Yancey, who 
was assigned to March AFB and flew to nearby Area 51 each day. 
Colonel Yancey was in charge of six SAC pilots who were to be 
trained by Lockheed test pilots to fly the U-2. Once they became 
qualified, these SAC pilots would become the trainers tor the 
“sheep-dipped" former Reserve SAC pilots, who would fly U-2 mi.s- 
sions for the CIA. 

The original U-2 test pilot. Tony LeVier, trained several other 
Lockheed test pilots in the difficult art of flying the U-2. Eventually 
there were enough trained Lockheed pilots available to test the air¬ 
craft coming off the assembly line and also train the SAC pilots. 
Training was difficult because there was no two-seat model of the 
U-2. All instruction had to be given on the ground before takeoff and 
then over the radio once the craft was airborne. Almost 15 years 
elapsed before a two-seat U-2 was available for training new pilots. 
Despite the difficulties involved in training U-2 pilots. Colonel 
Yancey had a cadre of six qualified Air Force U-2 pilots by 
September 1955. These six were now ready to train the Agency’s pi¬ 
lots.” 

Training pilots was not easy because the U-2 was a mixture of 
glider and Jet. Although those chosen for the overflight program were 
all qualified fighter pilots, they now had to learn to fly the delicate 
U-2. Its large wings had tremendous lift but were also very fragile 


osa HiMry. chap. 10. pp. 5-6; chap. 5. p. 18 (TS Codeword). 
” OSA History, chap, li.pp. 1-7 (TS Codeword). 
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and could not survive the stresses of loops and barrel roils. Moreover, 
the original U-2s were placarded, which meant that they could not be 
flown at sea level faster than 190 knots in smooth air or 150 knots in 
rough air. At operational altitude, where the air was much less dense, 
they could not exceed Mach 0.8 (394 knots). Speeds in excess of 
these limits could cause the wings or tail section to tall oft. 

Airspeed was a very critical factor for the U-2. At maximum alti¬ 
tude only 6 knots separated the speeds at which low-speed stall and 
hiah-speed buffet occurred. Pilots called this narrow range of accept¬ 
able airspeeds at maximum altitude the “coftln corner” because at 
this point the U-2 was always on the brink of falling out ot the sky. If 
the aircraft slowed beyond the low-speed stall limit, it would lose lift 
and begin to fail, causing stresses that would tear the wings and tail 
off. A little too much speed would lead to buffeting, which would 
also cause the loss of the wings or tail. Flying conditions such as 
these required a U-2 pilot’s full attention when he was not using the 
autopilot. Airspeed was such a critical factor that Kelly Johnson 
added a vernier adjustment to the throttle to allow the pilot to make 
minute alterations to the fuel supply."* 

Amonsz the unique devices developed for the U-2 was a small 
sextant for making celestial “fixes” during the tong overflights. 
Because cloud cover often prevented U-2 pilots from locating naviga¬ 
tional points on the earth through the periscope, the sextant turned out 
to be the pilots’ principal navigational instrument during the first 
three years of deployment. When clouds were not a factor, however, 
the periscope proved highly accurate for navigation. During the final 
tests before the aircraft became operational. U-2 pilots found they 
could navigate by dead reckoning with an error of less than I nautical 
mile over a l,0(X)-nm course.^^ 


FINAL TESTS OF THE U-2 _ 

Flight-testing of the U-2 continued throughout the fall and winter of 
1955-56 in order to test all the various systems. By mid-January 
1956, SAC officials were so impressed that they also wanted to pur¬ 
chase a fleet of these planes. On 30 January, DCI Dulles agreed to 


'* Cunninsham inwrviow (TS Codeword); John Parangosky. interview by Donald E. 
Wel/enbaeh. tape recording. 6 March 19X6 (S); information supplied by Janies 
Chcrbonneaux to Donald E. We I/.en bach <S). 

” Cunningham interview ITS Codeword). 
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have CIA act as executive agent for this transaction, which the Air 
Force called Project DRAGON LADY. To maintain secrecy, the Air 
Force transferred funds to the CIA, which then placed an order with 
Lockheed for 29 U'2s in configurations to be determined by the Air 
Force. The Air Force later bought two more U-2s, for a total of 3I. 
The aircraft purchased for the Air Force were known as the 
Follow-On Group, which was soon shortened to FOG.’^ 

Once enough pilots had been trained. Project AQUATONE man¬ 
agers concentrated on checking out the complete U-2 system: planes, 
pilots, navigation systems, life-support systems, and cameras. From 
lO through 14 April 1956, U-2s equipped with A-2 cameras took off 
from Area 51 and made eight overflights of the United States in order 
to test the various flight and camera systems as part of the standard 
Air Force Operational Readiness Inspection, Colonel Yancey and his 
detachment served as observers during this weeklong exercise. 


05/t History, chap. 5. pp. 25-26 (TS Codeword). _ 
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I ■ = Colonel Yancey’s group carefully examined all aspects of the 

U-2 detachment in formation y _2 yn[t from flight crews to camera technicians and mission pro- 

over Nevada grammers. When the exercise was over, Yancey reported that the de¬ 

tachment was ready for deployment. He then briefed a high-level 
Pentagon panel that included the Secretary of the Air Force and the 
Chief of Air Staff. These officials concurred with Yancey’s determi¬ 
nation that the U-2 was ready for deployment. 

During these final tests in the spring of 1956, the U-2 once again 
demonstrated its unique airworthiness. On 14 April 1956, James 
Cunningham was sitting in his office in Washington when he received 
a call from Area 51 informing him that a westward-bound U-2 had 
experienced a flameout over the Mississippi River at the western bor¬ 
der of Tennessee. After restarting his engine, the pilot reported a sec¬ 
ond flameout and engine vibrations so violent that he was unable to 
get the power plant to start again. Early in the program Bissell and 
Ritland had foreseen such an emergency and, with the cooperation of 
the Air Force, had arranged for sealed orders to be delivered to every 
airbase in the continental United States giving instructions about what 
to do if a U-2 needed to make an emergency landing. 

Cunningham had the project office ask the pilot how far he could 
glide so they could determine which SAC base should be alerted. The 
pilot, who by this time was over Arkansas, radioed back that, given 
the prevailing winds and the U-2's 21:1 glide ratio, he thought he 
could reach Albuquerque. New Mexico. Within minutes Cunningham 
was on the phone to Colonel Geary in the Pentagon, who then had the 
Air Force’s Assistant Director of Operations. Brig. Gen. Ralph E. 



” Bissdt interview (S); OSA Hismiy. chap. 11. pp. 13-16 (TS Codeword). 
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Koon, call the commander of Kirtland AFB near Albuquerque. 
General Koon told the base commander about the sealed orders and 
explained that an unusual aircraft would make a deadstick landing at 
Kirtland within the next half hour. The general then instructed the 
base commander to have air police keep everyone away from the craft 
and get it inside a hanger as quickly as possible. 

After a half hour passed, the base commander called the 
Pentagon to ask where the crippled aircraft was. As he was speaking, 
the officer saw the U-2 touch down on the runway and remarked, 
Tt’s not a plane, it’s a glider!” Even more surprised were the air po¬ 
lice who surrounded the craft when it came to a halt. As the pilot 
climbed from the cockpit in his “space” suit, one air policeman re¬ 
marked that the pilot looked like a man from Mars. The pilot, Jacob 
Kratt, later reported to Cunningham that, from the beginning of the 
first flameout until the landing at Albuquerque, the U-2 had covered 
over 900 miles, including more than 300 by gliding.” 

Aside from this extraordinary gliding ability, however, the U-2 
was a very difficult aircraft to fly. Its very light weight, which enabled 
it to achieve extreme altitude, also made it very fragile. The aircraft 
was also very sleek, and it sliced through the air with little drag. This 
feature was dangerous, however, because the U-2 was not built to 
withstand the G-forces of high speed. Pilots had to be extremely care¬ 
ful to keep the craft in a slightly nose-up attitude when flying at 
operational altitude. If the nose dropped only a degree or two into the 
nose-down position, the plane would gain speed at a dramatic rate, 
exceeding the placarded speed limit in less than a minute, at which 
point the aircraft would begin to come apart. Pilots, therefore, had to 
pay close attention to the aircraft’s speed indicator because at 65,000 
feet there was no physical sensation of speed, without objects close at 
hand for the eye to use as a reference.” 


THREE FATAL CRASHES IN 1956 _ . 

The first fatality directly connected with flying the U-2 occurred on 
15 May 1956, when test pilot Wilburn S. Rose, flying anicle 345A, 
had trouble dropping his pogos, the outrigger wheels that keep the 


’* Bissell interview (S); Cunningham interview (TS Codeword); Brig. Gen. Leo A. Geary, 
interview by Gregory W. Pedlow, Colorado Springs. Colorado. 12 October 1988 (S). 

” James Cherbonneaux, Carmine Vito, and Hervey Stockman {former U-2 pilots), inter¬ 
view by Donald E. Weizenbach. Washington. DC. May 1986 (S). 
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wings parallel to the ground during takeoff. Once airborne. Rose 
made a low-level pass over the airstrip and shook loose the lefthand 
pogo. When he attempted to make a righthand turn to come back over 
the*runway to shake loose the remaining pogo. Rose stalled the U-2 
and it plunged to earth, disintegrating over a wide area. Three months 
later, on 31 August 1956, a second fatal crash occurred during a 
niaht-liying exercise. Frank G. Grace stalled article 354 at an altitude 
oAibout 50 feet when he tried to climb too steeply at takeoff. The 
craft fell, cartwheeled on its left wing, and struck a power pole near 
the runway. More experienced U-2 pilots always cut back abruptly on 
the throttle as soon as the pogo sticks fell away in order to avoid such 
stalls. 

Before the year was out, two more U-2s were destroyed in 
crashes, one of them fatal. On 17 September 1956, article 346 lost 
part of its right wing while on its takeoff ascent from Lindsey Air 
Force Base in Wiesbaden, Germany. The aircraft disintegrated in mid¬ 
air. killing pilot Howard Carey. The loss of article 357 on 19 
December 1956 resulted from pilot hypoxia. A small leak prema¬ 
turely depleted the oxygen supply and impaired Robert J. Ericson’s 
judsment as he flew over Arizona. Because of his inability to act 
quickly and keep track of his aircraft's speed, the U-2 exceeded the 
placarded speed of 190 knots and literally disintegrated when it 
reached 270 knots. Ericson managed to jettison the canopy and was 
sucked out of the aircraft at 28,000 feet. His chute opened automati¬ 
cally at 15,000 feet, and he landed without injury. The aircraft was a 
total loss.''" 


COORDINATION OF COLLECTION REQUIREIVIENTS _ 

From the very beginning of the U-2 program, it was apparent that 
some sort of an interagency task force or office would be needed to 
develop and coordinate collection requirements for the covert over¬ 
head reconnaissance effort. In a three-page memorandum to DCI 
Dulles on 5 November 1954 .setting forth the ideas of the 
Technological Capabilities Panel's Project 3 on this subject. Edwin 
Land wrote: 

ll is recommended that... a permanent taskforce, inclndins Air 
Force .mpportins element.^, he .set up under suitable cover to 
provide guidance on procurement, to consolidate requirements 


u-2 AceiJem Reports, folders 4, 10, and 14, OSA records, job 67-B-4I3. box I (S). 
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and plan missions in view of priority and feasibility, to maintain 
the operation on a continuing basis, and to carry out the dissem¬ 
ination of the resulting information in a manner consistent with 
its special security requirements.'’’ 

When the U-2’s development and testing approached comple¬ 
tion, Land’s recommendation was put into effect. Following a meet¬ 
ing with Deputy Secretary of Defense Donald Quarles and Trevor 
Gardner (who had been promoted from his special assistant post to 
become Assistant Secretary of the Air Force for Research and 
Development), Richard Bisseil established an Ad Hoc Requirements 
Committee (ARC) on 1 December 1955. He then named James Q. 
Reber to be Intelligence Requirements Officer for the U-2 project and 
chairman of the ARC. Reber was already experienced in coordination 
with other intelligence agencies, for he had headed the Directorate of 
Intelligence DI Office of Intelligence Coordination for four years. 
The first full-scale ARC meeting took place on 1 February 1956 with 
representatives from the Army, Navy, and Air Force present. 
Attending for the CIA were representatives from the Office of 
Research and Reports (ORR) and the Office of Scientific Intelligence 
(OSI). The CIA membership later expanded to include the Office of 
Current Intelligence (OCI) and a representative from the Directorate 
of Plans. In 1957 the National Security Agency (NSA) also began 
.sending a representative. The State Department followed suit in I960, 
although it had been receiving reports from the committee all along.”' 



James Q. Reber 


ARC’S main task was to draw up lists of collection requirements, 
primarily for the U-2. but also for other means of collection. These 
lists prioritized targets according to their ability to meet the three ma¬ 
jor national intelligence objectives concerning the Soviet Union in the 
mid-1950s: long-range bombers, guided missiles, and nuclear energy. 
The committee issued its list of targets for the use of the entire intelli¬ 
gence community using all available means of collection, not just for 
the CIA with the U-2.”' 


OSA History, chap, I. annex I (TS Codeword). 

Minutes of the Ad Hoc Requirements Committee of I February 1956, [ntcJligence 
Community (IC) Staff records. COMIREX. job 33-B-I2IA, box I. “ARC Minutes. 
1956-1957:" Memorandum for the Joint Study Group from James Q. Reber. “Handling of 
Requirements for the U-2." 15 August 1960. (C Staff recortLs, job 33-T-I33A. box It). 
"CKALICE (General)" (TS Codeword), 

Memorandum for the Joint Study Group from James Q. Reber, “Handling of 
Requirements for the U-2." 15 August I960. IC Staff records, job 33-T-I23A, box K). 
"CHALICE (General)" (TS Codeword). 
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ARC gave the top priority target list to the Project Director, and 
the project staff’s operations section then used the list to plan the 
nightpaths for U-2 missions. Although the requirements committee 
was not responsible for developing flight plans, it assisted the plan¬ 
ners with detailed target information as required. When a flight plan 
was ready for submission to the President for approval, the committee 
drew up a detailed justification for the selection of the targets. This 
paper accompanied the flight plan.'’' 

In developing and prioritizing lists of targets, the committee 
members had to take into account the varying needs and interests of 
their parent organizations. Thus, the CIA representatives generally 
emphasized strategic intelligence: aircraft and munitions factories, 
power-generating complexes, nuclear establishments, roads, bridges, 
inland waterways. In contrast, the military services usually placed a 
heavier emphasis on order-of-battle data. The Air Force, in panicular, 
had a strong interest in gathering intelligence on the location of 
Soviet and East European airfields and radars. 


Although the committee members kept the interests of their ser¬ 
vices or agencies in mind, their awareness of the vital nature of their 
mission kept the level of cooperation high. The group always attempted 
to reach a consensus before issuing its recommendations, although oc¬ 
casionally this was not possible and one or more agencies would add a 
dissent to the recommendation of the committee as a whole.*' 


PREPARATIONS TO HANDLE THE 
PRODUCT OF U-2 MISSIONS 


On 13 December 1954, DCI Allen Dulles and his assistant. Richard 
Bissell, briefed Arthur C. Lundahl, the chief of CIA’s Photo- 
Intelligence Division (PID), on Project AQUATONE. At DCI 
Dulles’s direction, Lundahl immediately set in motion within his divi¬ 
sion a compartmented effort, known as Project EQUINE, to plan for 
the exploitation of overhead photography from the U-2 project. With 
only 13 members, the PID staff was too small to handle the expected 



ibid.: James Q. Reber. inierview by Donald E. Welwnbach and Creaory W Pedtow 
Washingion, DC, 21 May 1987 {S>. 
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flood of photographs that the U-2 would bring back, so in May 1955 
the Directorate of Support (DS) authorized expanding PID to 44 per¬ 
sons. Soon afterward the division moved from its room in M Building 
to larger quarters in Que Building. 

The Photo-Intelligence Division continued to expand in anticipa¬ 
tion of large quantities of U-2 photography. Its authorized strength 
doubled in January 1956 when a new project known as 
HTAUTOMAT came into existence to exploit U-2 photography. All of 
the products from this project would be placed in the new control sys¬ 
tem. By the summer of 1956, the PID had moved to larger quarters in 
the Steuart Building at 5th Street and New York Avenue, NW. PID 
photointerpreters had already begun to work with U-2 photography 
following a series of missions in April 1956, when U-2s photo¬ 
graphed a number of US installations that were considered analogous 
to high-priority Soviet installations. As a result of these preparations, 
PID was ready for the mass of photography that began coming when 
U-2 operations commenced in the summer of 1956.'^ 


“ For a more detaited history of photointerpretaiion in the CIA, |ni^ 

National Photographic Interpretation Center, vol. 1. Anteceilenis and tarly Years. 
Directorate of Science and Technology Historical Series NPIC'2. December 1972, pp. 
171-194 (S). 
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THE IMPACT OF THE AIR FORCE PROJECT 
GENETRIX BALLOONS _ 

While the Agency was making its final preparations for U-2 over¬ 
flights. the Air Force started a reconnaissance project that would 
cause considerable protest around the world and threaten the exist¬ 
ence of the U-2 overflight program before it even began. Project 
GENETRIX involved the use of camera-carrying balloons to obtain 
__ high-altitude photography of Eastern Europe, the Soviet Union, and 
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the People’s Republic of China. This project had its origins in a 
RAND Corporation study from 1951. By the end of 1955, the Air 
Force had overcome a number of technical problems in camera design 
and recovery techniques and had manufactured a large number of bal¬ 
loons for use in the project. President Eisenhower gave his approval 
on 27 December 1955, and two weeks later the launches from bases 
in Western Europe began. By the end of February 1956, the Air Force 
had launched a total of 516 balloons.*^’ 

Project GENETRIX was much less successful than its sponsors 
had hoped. Once launched, the balloons were at the mercy of the pre¬ 
vailing winds, and many tended to drift toward southern Europe and 
then across the Black Sea and the desert areas ol China, These bal¬ 
loons therefore missed the prime target areas, which lay in the higher 
latitudes. Large numbers of balloons did not succeed in crossing the 
Soviet Union and China, some because they were shot down by hos¬ 
tile aircraft, others because they prematurely expended their ballast 
supplies and descended too soon. Only 46 payloads were eventually 
recovered (one more than a year later and the last not until 1958) 
from the 516 balloons that had been launched. In four of these pay- 
.loads the camera had malfunctioned, and in another eight the photog¬ 
raphy was of no intelligence value. Thus, only 34 balloons succeeded 
in obtaining useful photographs.''" 

The low success rate of the Project GENETRIX balloons was not 
the only problem encountered; far more serious was the storm of pro¬ 
test and unfavorable publicity that the balloon overflights provoked. 
Although the Air Force had issued a cover story that the balloons 
were being used for weather research connected with the International 
Geophysical Year, East European nations protested strongly to the 
United States and to international aviation authorities, claiming that 
the balloons endangered civilian aircraft. The Soviet Union sent 
strongly worded protest notes to the United States and the nations 
from which the balloons had been launched. The Soviets also col¬ 
lected numerous polyethelene gasbags, camera payloads, and trans¬ 
mitters from GENETRIX balloons and put them on display in 
Moscow for the world press. 


P. G. Strong. Attachment to Memorandum for DCt Dulles, "Project GENETRIX 
Summary." 15 February 1956 (S). 

“ Final Repon, Project 119L. I.st Air Division (Meteorological Survey) Strategic Air 
Command. 5 Mareh 1956. D-582. General Summary (S, declassitied 1979). 

" /VeH- York rimes, 10 February 1956. p. I; Omulut World Herald. It February 1956, p. 1. 
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Photograph of Dodonovo Atomic 
Energy complex taken by a 
Project GENETRIX balloon 


All of this publicity and protest led President Eisenhower to con¬ 
clude that “the balloons gave more legitimate grounds for irritation 
than could be matched by the good obtained from them,” and he or¬ 
dered the project halted. On 7 February 1956 Secretary of State 
Dulles informed the Soviet Union that no more “weather research” 
balloons would be released, but he did not offer an apology for the 
overflights.'’ 

Despite the furor caused by GENETRIX, Air Force Chief of 
Staff Twining proposed yet another balloon project only five weeks 
later, in mid-March 1956. This project would employ even higher fly¬ 
ing balloons than GENETRIX and would be ready in 18 months. 
President Eisenhower informed the Air Force, however, that he was 
“not interested in any more balloons,” 


Andrew J. Gotxlpaster, Memorandum forihe Record, "tO February 1936 Conference of 
Joint Chiefs of Staff with the President," WHOSS, Alpha. DDEL <TS. declassilted 1980): 
Stephen E. Ambrose, Ehenhower. The President vol. 2 (New York: Simon and Schuster. 
1984), p. 310. 

'' Quoted in Ambrose. Eisenhower: The PresUlem, p. 310. 
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Although the photo intelligence gained from Project GENETRIX 
was limited in quantity, it was still some of the best and most com¬ 
plete photography obtained of the Soviet Union since World War II. It 
was referred to as “pioneer” photography because it provided a base¬ 
line for all future overhead photography. Even innocuous photos of 
such things as forests and streams proved valuable in later years when 
U-2 and satellite photography revealed construction activity. 

Of still greater importance to the U-2 program, however, was the 
data that US and NATO radars obtained as they tracked the paths of 
the balloons—whose average altitude was 45,800 feel—over the 
Soviet Bloc. This data provided the most accurate record to date of 
high-altitude wind currents, knowledge that meteorologists were later 
able to put to use to determine optimum flightpaths for U-2 flights. 

One completely fortuitous development from Project 
GENETRIX had nothing to do with the cameras but involved a steel 
bar. This bar served a dual purpose; the rigging of the huge polyethyl¬ 
ene gasbag was secured to the top of the bar and the camera-pay load 
and automatic-ballasting equipment was attached to the bottom. By 
sheer chance, the length of the bar—91 centimeters—corresponded to 
the wavelength of the radio frequency used by a Soviet radar known 
by its NATO designator as TOKEN. This was an S-band radar used 
by Soviet forces for early warning and ground-controlled intercept. 
The bar on the GENETRIX balloons resonated when struck by 
TOKEN radar pulses, making it possible for radar operators at US 
and NATO installations on the periphery of the Soviet Union to locate 
a number of previously unknown TOKEN radars. 

These radar findings, coupled with other intercepts made during 
the balloon flights, provided extensive data on Warsaw Pact radar net¬ 
works, radar sets, and ground-controlled interception techniques. 
Analysis of these intercepts revealed the altitude capabilities and 
tracking accuracy of radars, the methods used by Warsaw Pact nations 
to notify each other of the balloons’ passage (handing off), and the 
altitudes at which Soviet aircraft could intercept the balloons. All of 
this information could be directly applied to future U-2 missions. 


Final Repon. Project 1I9L. 1st Air Division (Meteorological Survey) Strategic Air 
Command. 5 March 1956. D-5112. General Summary (TS, declassitied 1979). 
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These positive results from Project GENETRIX did not outweigh 
the political liabilities of the international protests. CIA officials be¬ 
came concerned that the ill will generated by balloon overflights could 
sour the Eisenhower administration on all overflights, including those 
by the U-2, which was just about ready for deployment. Therefore. 
DDCl Cabell wrote to Air Force Chief of Staff Twining in February 
1956 to warn against further balloon flights because of the "additional 
political pressures being generated against all balloon operations and 
overflights, thus increasing the difficulties of policy decisions which 
would permit such operations in the future.” 

In addition to its concern for the future of the U-2 program, the 
Agency feared that President Eisenhower’s anger at balloon over¬ 
flights might result in the curtailment of the balloon program that the 
Free Europe Committee—a covert Agency operation ba.sed in West 
Germany—used to release propaganda pamphlets over Eastern 
Europe. 


AQUATONE BRIEFINGS FOR SELECTED 

MEMBERS OF CONGRESS _ 

Although knowledge of the U-2 project was a closely guarded se¬ 
cret within both the Agency and the Eisenhower administration, 
DC! Dulles decided that a few key members of Congress should be 
Cold about the project. On 24 February 1956. Dulles met with 
Senators Leverett Saltonstall and Richard B. Russell, the ranking 
members of the Senate Armed Services Committee and its subcom¬ 
mittee on the CIA. He shared with them the details of Project 
AQUATONE and then asked their opinion on whether some mem¬ 
bers of the House of Representatives should also be informed. As a 
result of the senators' recommendation that the .senior members of 
the House Appropriations Committee should be briefed, Dulles later 
met with its ranking members. Representatives John Taber and 
Clarence Cannon. Official Congressional knowledge of the U-2 pro¬ 
ject remained confined to this small group for the next four years. 
The House Armed Services Committee and its CIA subcommittee 
did not receive a CIA briefing on the U-2 project until after the loss 
of Francis Gary Powers’s U-2 over the Soviet Union in May I960. '* 



” Philip G. Strona, Attychmcnt to M«;morafnJum for DCI Dulles. "Project GENETRIX 
Summary," 15 Pobruary 1956. O.SI records (S). 

” John S. Warner. Legi.slative Coun.sel. Memorandum for the Record. "AQUATONE 
Briefings." 18 November 1957, Office of Congressional Affairs records, job 61-357. 
bo.x 2 (S); Warner interview (S). 
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THE U-2 COVER STORY ____ 

In February 1956, while the controversy over balloon flights was still 
raging and the U-2 was completing its final airworthiness tests, 
Richard Bissell and his staff began working on a cover story for over¬ 
seas operations. It was important to have a plausible reason for de¬ 
ploying such an unusual looking plane, whose glider wings and odd 
landing gear were certain to arouse curiosity. 

Bissell decided that the best cover for the deployment of the U-2 
was an ostensible mission of high-altitude weather research by the 
National Advisory Committee on Aeronautics (NACA). Such a cover 
story, however, needed the approval of all concerned: Air Force intel¬ 
ligence, the Air Weather Service, the Third Air Force, die Seventh Air 
Division, the SAC U-2 project officer, the Air Force Headquarters 
project officer, and NACA’s top official. Dr. Hugh Dry den. Moreover, 
the CIA Scientific Advisory Committee was also consulted about the 
cover plan. 

Senior CIA officials and the other agencies involved in provid¬ 
ing cover for the U-2 approved the final version of the overall cover 
story at the end of March 1956. The project staff then began working 
on contingency plans for the loss of a U-2 over hostile territory. 
Bissell advised the project’s cover officer to “produce a document 
which sets forth all actions to be taken... not only press releases and 
the public line to be taken, but also the suspension of operations and 
at least an indication of the diplomatic action... .We should at least 
make the attempt in this case to be prepared for the worst in a really 
orderly fashion.” The cover officer then prepared emergency proce¬ 
dures based on the overall weather research cover story, and Bissell 
approved these plans. There was one final high-level look at the cover 
story on 21 June 1956, the day after the first U.2 mission over Eastern 
Europe, when Bissell met with General Goodpaster, James Killian, 
and Edwin Land to discuss the pending overflights of the Soviet 
Union, including the proposed emergency procedures. Killian and 
Land disagreed with Bissell’s concept and made a much bolder and 
more forthright proposal: in the event of the loss of a U-2 over hostile 
territory, the United States should not try to deny responsibility but 
should state that overflights were being conducted “to guard against 
surprise attack.” This proposal was put aside for further thought 
(which it never received), and Bissell’s weather research cover re¬ 
mained the basis for statements to be made after a loss. The project 
staff then went on to prepare a number of different statements to be 
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used in various scenarios, including one in which the pilot was cap¬ 
tured. Even in such a case, however, the proposed policy was for the 
United States to stick to the weather research cover story, a course of 
action that would prove disastrous in May I960.’’ 


OSA Hiiion-. chap. 8. pp. 30-35; chap. 


annex 73 (TS Codeword). 
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By January 1956, everyone working on Project AQUATONE could 
see that the U-2 was nearing the time for operational deployment. 
During tests the aircraft had met all the criteria established in late 
1954. Its range of 2,950 miles was sufficient to overfly continents, its 
altitude of 72,000 feet was beyond the reach of all known antiaircraft 
weapons and interceptor aircraft, and its camera lenses were the finest 
available. 

Because the main targets for the U-2 lay behind the Iron Curtain, 
Bissell and his staff began looking for operational bases in Europe. 
The United Kingdom, America’s closest ally, seemed the logical 
choice for U-2 bases, and, on 10 January 1956, Bissell flew to 
London to discuss the maner with Royal Air Force (RAF) and MI-6 
officials. Their initial response was favorable, but they told Bissell 
that the proposal needed approval at a much higher level. 

Bissell reported his findings to DC! Dulles, who promptly ar¬ 
ranged to meet with Foreign Secretary Selwyn Lloyd in London to 
explore the possibility of winning the British Government’s approval 
for the project. Dulles presented his case to Lloyd on 2 February, and, 
by early March, Prime Minister Anthony Eden approved the basing of 
U-2s in the United Kingdom. The U-2s were to use Lakenheath AFB, 
an RAF base also used by the USAF Strategic Air Command (SAC).' 


' OSA History, chap. 11. pp. 10-15 (TS Codeword). 
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THE DEPLOYMENT OF DETACHMENT A 
TO LAKENHEATH __ 

The first Agency U-2 detachment, consisting of four aircraft and 
pilots, was known publicly as the 1st Weather Reconnaissance 
Squadron, Provisional (WRSP-l). The “provisional” designation 
gave the U-2 detachments greater security because provisional Air 
Force units did not have to report to higher headquarters, WRSP-1, 
known within the Agency as Detachment A, began deploying to the 
United Kingdom on 29 April 1956. By 4 May, all of the detachment’s 
personnel and equipment, including four aircraft, had arrived at 
Lakenheath." 

Shortly after deployment, on 7 May, the National Advisory 
Committee on Aeronautics (NACA) released an unclassified U-2 
cover story stating that a Lockheed-developed aircraft would be flown 
by the USAF Air Weather Service to study such high-altitude phenom¬ 
ena as the jet stream, convective clouds, temperature and wind struc¬ 
tures at jet-stream levels, and cosmic-ray effects up to 55,000 feet. 

Before overflights could begin from Lakenheath, however, sev¬ 
eral incidents occurred that dampened Prime Minister Eden's interest 
in having the U-2s on British territory. In mid-April 1956. a Soviet 
naval squadron brought Soviet leaders Nikita Khrushchev and Nikolai 
Bulganin on an official visit to the United Kingdom. Although the 
ships were docked in Portsmouth Harbor, a British counterintelli¬ 
gence operative and underwater expert, retired Royal Navy 
Commander Lionel Crabb, apparently undertook a mission to exam¬ 
ine the hulls of these vessels but vanished in the process. His headless 
body was later found washed up on a beach. This so-called Frogman 
Incident caused an uproar in Parliament and a protest from Moscow 
that soured relations between the United Kingdom and the Soviet 
Union. To avoid further deterioration of Anglo-Soviet relations, the 
Prime Minister wrote to President Eisenhower on 16 May asking that 
overflights be postponed. Only two days later, a U-2 on a training 
flight from Lakenheath inadvertently penetrated the British radar net¬ 
work, causing RAF flghters to scramble. Afterward the Air Ministry 
made a public announcement that a special NACA aircraft was con¬ 
ducting high-altitude research in the United Kingdom. At about the 


SebK^t 


• Ibid., pp. 17-IS (TS Codeword), 
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same time, Richard Bissell learned that the State Depanment had told 
Prime Minister Eden that only one 11-2 was based at Lakenheath, 
when in reality there were four/ 


THE MOVE TO WIESBADEN ___ 

To avoid arousing further reaction in the United Kingdom and to 
begin the program of U-2 overflights beyond the Iron Curtain without 
further delay, Bissell moved Detachment A on 11 June 1956 to 
Wiesbaden, one of the busiest airfields in West Germany, without 
notifying West German authorities. The detachment commander. Col. 
Frederick McCoy, was disappointed in his hope that the redeployment 
of the U-2s could be accomplished without drawing undue attention. 
The strangedooking planes, with bicycle-type wheels and wings so 
long they touched the ground after landing, aroused considerable in¬ 
terest. Wiesbaden was to be only a temporary home for Detachment 
A; the Air Force began preparing Giebelstadt near the East German 
border for use by the U-2s. Giebelstadt was an old World War 11 
airbase that had been one of the launching sites for the GENETRIX 
balloons.^ 

Soon after the four U-2s arrived in Wiesbaden, they were refitted 
with the more powerful J57/P-31 engines. The new engines were bet¬ 
ter suited for operations behind the Iron Curtain because they were 
less likely to suffer flameouts than the earlier model. Once the new 
engines were installed, the aircraft received the designation U-2B. 

Bissell was anxious to get the overflights started by late June 
because SAC weather experts had predicted that the best weather for 
photographing the Soviet Union would be between 20 June and 10 
July. Bissell, however, had not yet received final authorization from 
President Eisenhower to begin overflights of the Soviet Union. On 28 
May 1956, when DCI Allen Dulles met with the President to discuss 
the U-2’s readiness for operations, Eisenhower still made no decision 
on overflights. Three days later Dulles and Air Force Chief of Staff 


‘ Christopher Andrew, Her Majesty's Secret Service: The Making of the British 
Intelligence Community (New York. 1986), pp. 495-496; Beschloss, Mayday, p. I !6; OSA 
History, chap. 11, pp. 18-21 (TS Codeword). 

’ OSA History, chap. 11, pp. 21-23 (TS Codeword), 

" tbid.. pp. 23. 26 (TS Codeword). 
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Nathan Twining prepared a paper for the President outlining 
‘ AQUATONE Operational Plans." In the meantime, President 
Eisenhower had entered Walter Reed Hospital for tests for an abdomi¬ 
nal ailment that turned out to be ileitis, requiring an operation. Dunng 
his recovery from surgery, Eisenhower would make his final decision 
on the overflight program. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER'S ATTITUDE 

TOWARD OVERFLIGHTS ___ 

The President had mixed feelings about overflights of the Soviet 
Union. Aware that they could provide extremely valuable intelligence 
about Soviet capabilities, he, nevertheless, remained deeply con¬ 
cerned that such flights brought with them the risk of starting a war. 
From the very beginning of the U-2 program. President Eisenhower 
had worked to minimize the possibility that overflights could lead to 
hostilities. He had always insisted that overflights by military aircraft 
were too provocative, and in 1954 he had therefore supported the 
Land committee’s proposal for an unarmed civilian aircraft instead of 
the military reconnaissance planes favored by the Air Force. For the 
same reason, Eisenhower had resisted attempts by the Air Force to 
take the U-2 program away from the CIA in 1955. 

In fact, the President’s desire to avoid secret reconnaissance mis¬ 
sions over the Soviet Union, with all their risks, led him to make his 
famous "Open Skies’’ proposal in the summer of 1955, when the U-2 
was still under development but making good progress. At the 
Geneva summit conference on 21 July 1955, President Eisenhower 
offered to provide airfields and other facilities in the United Swtes for 
the Soviet Union to conduct aerial photography of all US military in¬ 
stallations if the Soviet Union would provide the United States with 
similar facilities in Russia. Not surprisingly, Soviet leader Nikita 
Khrushchev almost immediately rejected Eisenhower’s offer. 
Although the President had hoped that the Soviet Union would accept 
his proposal, he was prepared for rejection. While Open Skies was 
still being considered, Eisenhower had stated, *’l II give it one shot. 
Then if they don't accept it, we’ll fly the U-2.’’* 



’ Ibid., pp. 23-35 and annex 73. "AQUATONE Operational Plans." 31 May 1956 (TS 
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Even though President Eisenhower had approved every stage of 
the U-2’s development, knowing full well that the aircraft was being 
built to fly over the Soviet Union, the actual decision to authorize 
such flights was very difficult for him. He remained concerned that 
overflights could poison relations with the Soviet Union and might 
even lead to hostilities. One argument that helped overcome the 
President’s reluctance was the CIA's longstanding contention that U-2 
flights might actually go undetected because Soviet radars would not 
be able to track aircraft at such high altitudes. This belief was based 
on a 1952 study of Soviet World War ll-vintage radars and on 1955 
tests using US radars, which—unknown to US officials—were not as 
effective as Soviet radars against high-altitude targets. Shortly before 
U-2 operations began, however, the CIA’s Office of Scientific 
Intelligence (OSI) conducted a vulnerability study of the U-2 that was 
published on 28 May 1956. Tlie study’s conclusion was that “Maxi¬ 
mum Soviet radar detection ranges against the Project aircraft at ele¬ 
vation in excess of 55,000 feet would vary from 20 to 150 miles.... 
In our opinion, detection can therefore be assumed.’’ The OSI study 
added, however, “It is doubtful that the Soviets can achieve consis- 
tent tracking of the Project vehicle.” ’ Completed just three weeks be¬ 
fore the initation of overflights, this study seems to have had little 
impact on the thinking of the top project officials. They continued to 
believe that the Soviets would not be able to track the U-2 ^d might 
even fail to detect it, except for possible vague indications. 

Soviet radars were not President Eisenhower’s only concern. 
Also fearing that a malfunction might cause a U-2 to crash inside the 
Soviet Union, he asked Allen Dulles what the consequences would 
be. The President’s staff secretary. Col. Andrew J. Goodpaster, who 
was present at virtually all White House meetings on the U-2 project 
and served as the President’s intermediary to the CIA on this issue, 
later recalled: 

Allen’s approach was that we were unlikely to lose one. If we did 
lose one, the pilot would not survive .... We were told—and it 
was part of our understanding of the situation—that a was al¬ 
most certain that the plane would disintegrate and that we could 


' OSA History, ch^p. 11, p. 31 (TS Codeword). For the belief that the U-2 "-'ght so unde¬ 
tected see the Leghorn interview and Dwight D. Eisenhower, Wogtng Peace. 1956-1961 
(New York, 1965), p. 41. 
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take it as a certainty that no pilot would survive ... and that al¬ 
though they would know where the plane came from, it would be 
difficult to prove it in any convincing way." 

CIA assurances that the U-2 would probably not be detected, and 
that a crashed LJ-2 could not be traced back to the United States, 
helped overcome the President’s worries about overflights. The most 
important reason why President Eisenhower decided to send recon¬ 
naissance aircraft over the Soviet Union, however, was the urgent 
need for accurate intelligence to confirm or disprove claims of Soviet 
advances in long-range bombers and missiles. The initial sighting of 
the new Soviet Bison bomber in the spring of 1954 had been followed 
by reponed sightings of more than 30 of these bombers in the spring 
and summer of 1955 (in reality these were sightings of the same 
group of 10 aircraft that circled around out of sight and made several 
passes during a Soviet air show). Soon members of Congress were 
calling for investigations into the relative strength of the US and 
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Soviet Air Forces." Early in 1956, concern about a possible Soviet 
advantage in long-range bombers grew as Air Force Chief of Staff 
Twining informed the Senate Armed Services Committee that the 
Soviet Union already had more Bisons than the United States had 
B-52s and that the Soviets would be able to “maintain this advantage 
for some time if they keep on the production curve we are now pre¬ 
dicting." " By May 1956, reporting on the growing Soviet air 
strength was no longer confined to aviation journals; U.S. News and 
World Report, for example, featured articles headlined “Can Soviets 
Take the Air Lead?” and “Is U.S. Really Losing in the Air?” 

Alongside fear of possible Soviet superiority in long-range 
bombers came a new potential threat: Soviet progress in guided mis¬ 
sile research. Trevor Gardner, Air Force Assistant Secretary for 
Research and Development, warned in September 1955 that “the 
most complex and baffling technological mystery today is not the 
Russian capability in aircraft and nuclear weapons but rather what the 
Soviet progress has been in the field of guided missiles.” On 30 
January 1956, Time magazine made the guided missile its cover story. 
The article began by describing a hypothetical crisis set in 1962 in 
which the United States suffered a humiliating defeat because it had 
la<^<^ed behind the Soviet Union in guided missile development.' Just 
twT weeks after this story appeared, the Soviets successfully tested a 
missile with a range of 900 miles, and President Eisenhower admitted 
at a press conference that the Soviet Union might be ahead of the 
United States in some areas of the missile field. Administration cntic 
Senator Stuart Symington then claimed, “The facts are that our missile 
development may be ahead in the short-range area, but their mis¬ 
sile development is ahead in the area that counts by far the most—the 
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long-range area.” Fears of Soviet missile progress increased when 
Nikita Khrushchev stated on 23 April 1956, “I am quite sure that we 
shall have very soon a guided missile with a hydrogen-bomb warhead 
which could hit any point in the world.” ' 

Faced with growing Congressional and public anxiety over 
Soviet offensive capabilties. President Eisenhower approved the pro¬ 
posed overflight program. Colonel Goodpaster relayed this decision 
to Bissell, Land, and Killian at a meeting on 21 June. The President 
nevertheless maintained tight control over the program and authorized 
only 10 days of overflights when operations over the Soviet Union 
were ready to start in early July 1956.''’ 


FIRST OVERFLIGHTS OF EASTERN EUROPE _ 

The CIA initiated U-2 flights over hostile territory even before the 
President granted final approval for overflights of the Soviet Union. 
After consulting with the Commander of US Air Force Europe, 
Richard Bissell used existing Presidential permission for Air Force 
overflights of the Soviet Union’s East European satellites as his au¬ 
thority to plan a mission over Poland and East Germany. Bissell had 
informed the President of his intention to conduct such missions in 
the “AQUATONE Operational Plan” submitted on 31 May. 

The first operational use of a U-2 took place on Wednesday, 
20 June 1956. Carl K. Overstreet flew a U-2 equipped with an 
A-2 camera over Poland and East Germany. At the end of the mis¬ 
sion, Detachment A immediately rushed the exposed film to the 
United States for processing. The developed film arrived at the 
Photo-Intelligence Division (PID) on 22 June 1956. PID personnel 
considered the pictures obtained by mission 2003 to be of good 
quality.’” 


Robert Hoti. "Firing of 900-Mile Russian Missile Spurs US Changes.” Aviafion Week, 
20 February 1956, p. 27, 

" "Is Russia Really Ahead in Missile Race?." VS News and World Report. 4 May 1956. 
p. 34. 

OSA History, chap. 11, pp. 27-29 (TS Codeword); A. J. Goodpaster. Memorandum for 
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Following the success of this first mission, Bissell was eager to 
begin overflights of the Soviet Union. But even after the President 
granted his approval on 21 June, such missions could not yet take 
place for two reasons. First, President Eisenhower had agreed with a 
CIA and State Department recommendation that West German 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer be informed in advance of US plans to 
overfly the Soviet Union from bases in Germany (in keeping with ex¬ 
isting policies Adenauer was not informed about overflights of 
Eastern Europe). Second, Soviet party chief Nikita Khrushchev had 
invited representatives of the US Air Force to the Moscow Air Show, 
which opened on 23 June 1956, Led by Air Force Chief of Staff 
Nathan F. Twining, the delegation would be in the Soviet Union for a 
week, and General Twining requested that no overflights of the Soviet 
Union be staged until the Air Force delegation had left.’' 

Both of these restrictions on overflights of the Soviet Union 
were cleared up fay the end of June.l 


A few days later the Air Force delegation returned from 
Moscow, but now unfavorable weather prevented the start of opera¬ 
tions against the Soviet Union. 

While waiting for the clouds over the Soviet Union to clear. 
Detachment A carried out two more overflights of Eastern Europe on 
2 July 1956: mission 2009 over Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and 
Bulgaria; and mission 2010 over East Germany, Poland, Hungary, and 
Romania. That afternoon Bissell and DDCI Cabell gave President 
Eisenhower a detailed briefing on the first U-2 overflight, which the 
President found “very interesting, very positive.” Eisenhower was 
anxious to know, however, whether radars had tracked the aircraft. 
Bissell replied that, although East European radars had picked up the 
20 June flight, radar operators had misread the altitude as only 42,000 
feet. He added that the Agency was awaiting reports on that morn¬ 
ing’s flights to see if they, too, had been detected. Noting that the U-2 


=■ Nathan F. Twining. Neither Liberty nor Safety (New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston. 
1966), pp. 259-260; OSA History, chap. ! 1. p. 27 (TS Codeword), 
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detachment had four aircraft working and could average up to two 
flights per day, Bissell told the President that the crews were “ready 
and eager to go in beyond the satellites” and overfly the center of the 
Soviet Union.” 

Eisenhower replied that he thought it “urgent” to know whether 
the recent flights had been tracked by hostile radars. The President 
was obviously concerned that CIA estimates that the U-2 could fly 
virtually undetected were proving false. One of the reasons why he 
had approved the overflight program was the CIA’s assurance that the 
Soviet Union would remain unaware of the flights or—at the very 
worst—receive only occasional, vague indications. 


FIRST U-2 FLIGHTS OVER THE SOVIET UNION _ 

The question of how well the Soviets could track U-2 flights had not 
yet been settled when the first overflights of the Soviet Union took 
place. On Wednesday, 4 July 1956, the U-2 known as Article 347 be¬ 
gan the first flight over the Soviet Union. Final authorization for mis¬ 
sion 2013 had come shortly before takeoff. Late on the evening of 3 
July, Bissell went to project headquarters in the Matomic Building to 
give the “Go” or “No go” decision. Although the President had ap¬ 
proved the overflight, the final decision to start a mission depended 
on a number of factors, especially the weather over the target area and 
at the takeoff and landing sites. Bissell made the decision just before 
midnight Washington time, which was six o’clock in the morning in 
Wiesbaden. This pattern of last-minute approvals continued for the 
duration of the U-2 overflight program.*"* 

When Wiesbaden received the “Go” signal, a U-2 equipped with 
an A-2 camera and flown by pilot Hervey Stockman took off on a 
course that took it over Poznan, Poland, where riots had occurred on 
28-30 June. After Poznan, Stockman headed for Belorussia, where he 
turned north to Leningrad. The last leg of the mission took the U-2 
over the Soviet Baltic states before returning to Wiesbaden. The main 
target of this mission was the naval shipyards in Leningrad, center of 



” Andrew J, Coodpaster's handwritten notes on 2 July 1956 meeting. WHOSS, Alpha. 
DDEL (IS). 
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the Soviet Union’s submarine construction program. Mission 2013’s 
route also overflew a number of major military airfields to make an 
inventory of the new Bison jet-engine heavy bomber." 

The second overflight, on the following day, continued the 
search for Bison bombers. Pilot Carmine Vito’s route was similar but 
somewhat to the south of Stockman’s and also flew farther east, more 
than 200 kilometers past Moscow. Although the Soviet capital was al¬ 
most completely hidden by clouds, the A-2 camera with haze filters 
took some usable photographs of the city. These turned out to be the 
only U-2 photographs of Moscow because no other mission was sent 
over the Soviet capital. Among the key targets photographed during 
mission 2014 were the Fili airframe plant, where the Bison was being 
built; the bomber arsenal at Ramenskoye, where the Bisons were test¬ 
ed; the Kaliningrad missile plant; and the Khimki rocket-engine 
plant."* 

When Allen Dulles returned to work on Thursday, 5 July 1956, 
he asked Bissell if any overflights had taken place during the 
Independence Day holiday. One had been made on the fourth and an¬ 
other just that morning, Bissell replied. (Because of the six-hour time 
difference, the 5 July flight was safely back in Wiesbaden by the 
time Dulles spoke to Bissell.) When Dulles asked the routes of these 
missions, Bissell told him that they had overflown both Moscow and 
Leningrad. “Oh my Lord," Dulles exclaimed, “do you think that 
was wise the first time?” “Allen," Bissell replied, “the first is the 
safest.” ^ 

President Eisenhower also wanted to know the results of the 4 
and 5 July flights, but his principal concern was whether there had 
been any indication that either flight had been discovered or tracked 
by radar. Eisenhower told Colonel Goodpaster “to advise Mr. Allen 


» | \ National Photographic Interpretation Center: The Years of Project 

HTAUTOMAT. 1956-1958, Directorate of Science and Technology Historical Series 
NPIC-3, December 1974. 6 vols. (hereafter cited as NPIC History), vol. I. p. 20 (S); 
Mission folder 2013 (4 July 1956). OSA records, job 67-B-328. box 7 (TS C^eword). 
Note on mission numbers; each proposed mission received a number, but not all of these 
missions were flown. 
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Dulles that if we obtain any information or warning that any of the 
flights has been discovered or tracked, the operation should be sus¬ 
pended.” Goodpaster called both Dulles and Bissell and was told that 
reports on tracking or attempted interception of the U-2s would not be 
available for another 36 hours. Later that day the two CIA officials 
met with Goodpaster to ask if flights could continue in the meantime. 
Goodpaster replied that his understanding of the President’s directive 
was that the operation should continue "at the ma.ximum rate until the 
first evidence of tracking was received.” 

Although President Eisenhower had originally spoken of sus¬ 
pending the overflights if they were "discovered or tracked," his 
main concern was to learn if the Soviets could track U-2 missions, 
meaning that they could follow the flight on their radar screens for 
most or all of the missions and thus have numerous opportunities to 
attempt interception. Certainly the President hoped that U-2 flights 
could not even be detected, but reports received on the 20 June over¬ 
flight of Eastern Europe had already indicated that this goal was unre¬ 
alistic. The President’s emphasis therefore shifted to tracking. If the 
Soviets could successfully track U-2 mis.sions. he wanted the over¬ 
flights halted.'^' Reports on Soviet radar coverage of the first two 
overflights of the Soviet Union became available on 6 July. These re¬ 
ports showed that, although the Soviets did detect the aircraft and 
made several very unsuccessful attempts at interception, they could 
not track U-2s consistently. Interestingly, the Soviet radar coverage 
was weakest around the most important targets, Moscow and 
Leningrad, and the Soviets did not realize that U-2s had overflown 
these two cities.^" 

Detachment A carried out three more overflights of the Soviet 
Union during the 10-day period authorized by the President. Two of 
the missions (2020 and 2021) took place on a single day. 9 July 1956. 
They covered much of Eastern Europe, and the Ukraine and 
Belorussia in the Soviet Union. Unfortunately, a broken camera 



Andrew J, Goodpasier. Memorandum for the Record. 5 July 1956. WHOSS, Alpha. 
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shutter ruined much of the photography of one of the flights. The 
third mission (2023), on the following day. included the Crimean 
Peinsula.'" 

The film from the first overflight (4 July) was flown to the 
United States immediately after the U-2 landed at Wiesbaden. Several 
members of the Photo Intelligence Division were on hand when the 
film was developed to check on the results. Also present was James 
Baker, who had accepted an offer by project officials to get a first¬ 
hand look at how the new A-2 lenses were working. 

The photos from July overflights were generally good, despite 
occasional problems caused by cloud cover. The huge amount of film 
taken by these missions provided more information about the Soviet 
Union’s ability to track and intercept U-2s. Photointerpreters examin¬ 
ing the films eventually discovered the tiny images of MiG-15s and 
MiG-17s beneath the U-2s in various pursuit and attack attitudes: 
climbing, flipping over, and falling toward Eanh. It was even possible 
to determine their approximate altitudes. These photographs showed 
that the Soviet air defense system was able to track U-2s well enough 
to attempt interception, but they also provided proof that the fighter 
aircraft available to the Soviet Union in 1956 could not bring down a 
U-2 at operational altitude.” 

One problem with early U-2 photography became apparent only 
after the first films were developed. If there was surface water on the 
runway at Wiesbaden when the U-2 took off, the camera windows be¬ 
came begrimed. Although the water dried during the flight, the oily 
scum it left behind degraded the photographic image. To combat this 
problem, AQUATONE ground crews took brooms and spent several 
hours before takeoff sweeping puddles of water from the runway to 
be used by the U-2. Kelly Johnson eventually designed a jettisonable 
cover for the camera windows, which was released at the same time 
as the pogos so that it could be recovered and reused. 


“ Mis.sion folders 2020 (9 July 1956), 2021 (9 July 1956). and 2023 (10 July 1956). OSA 
records, job 67-0-328. box 7 (TS Codeword), 
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SOVIET PROTEST NOTE _ 

The 4 and 5 July overflights brought a strong protest from the Soviet 
Union on 10 July in the form of a note handed to the US Embassy in 
Moscow. The note said that the overflights had been made by a 
'Twin-engine medium bomber of the United States Air Force” and 
gave details of the routes flown by the first two missions. The note 
did not mention Moscow or Leningrad, however, because the Soviets 
had not been able to track these portions of the overflights. The 
Soviet note stated that the flights could only be evaluated as “inten¬ 
tional and conducted for the purposes of intelligence.” As soon as the 
note arrived at the White House on the evening of 10 July 1956, 
Colonel Goodpaster called Bissell and told him to stop all U-2 over¬ 
flights until further notice. The next morning Goodpaster met with 
Bissell to review the U-2 situation. Bissell said three additional flights 
had taken place since the missions mentioned in the Soviet note but 
added that no more were planned.^^ 

. Later Eisenhower told Goodpaster that he “didn’t like a thing” 
about the Soviet note and was going to discuss the matter with 
Secretary of State Dulles. With the strong approval of President 
Eisenhower, Goodpaster informed DC! Dulles that “there is to be no 
mention of the existence of this project or of operations incident to it. 
outside the Executive Branch, and no mention within the Executive 
Branch to others than those who directly need to know of the opera¬ 
tion, as distinguished from output deriving from it.” 

During these initial overflights, the U-2 flew above 69,000 feet 
and could be seen only fleetingly by pilots of the Soviet interceptor 
aircraft. Thus, it appears that the Soviet claim that the intruder was a 
twin-engine bomber was probably based on the assumption that this 
was another overflight by a reconnaissance version of the twin-engine 
Canberra bomber, similar to the RAF overflight of Kapustin Yar in 
1953. The US reply, sent to the Soviets on 19 July, truthfully denied 
that any US “military planes” had overflown the Soviet Union on the 
days in question. Meanwhile, on 16 July the Polish Ambassador to 


” "Alteged Violaiions of Soviet Territory T Soviet Note of July 10, 1956 with U.S. Reply," 
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the United States delivered an oral protest concerning overflights of 
Poland on 20 June and 2 July. This was followed by a protest note 
from the Czechoslovak Government on 21 July. No formal reply was 
sent to the two Soviet satellite states. 

The details of the flightpaths listed in the Soviet and Polish pro¬ 
tests, along with the subsequent photographic evidence of Soviet in¬ 
terception attempts, made it clear that U-2s could not fly undetected 
over the Soviet Union or Eastern Europe and could even be tracked 
for extended periods of time. This news greatly disturbed President 
Eisenhower. In a meeting with Allen Dulles on 19 July 1956, the 
President recalled how he had been told that “not over a very minor 
percentage of these (Hights) would be picked up.” He went on to 
question “how far this should now be pushed, knowing that detection 
is not likely to be avoided.” After discussing the possibility of basing 
U-2s in the Far East, President Eisenhower went on to say that he had 
“lost enthusiasm” for the U-2 activity. He noted that, if the United 
States were on the receiving end of a Soviet overflight operation, the 
reaction would be drastic.” The President was also concerned that the 
American public might learn of the overflights and be shocked that 
their country had violated international law. He stated, “Soviet pro¬ 
tests were one thing, any loss of confidence by our own people would 
be quite another.” 

The President’s rapid disenchantment with the project was not 
lost on Richard Bissell. Fearing for the U-2 program’s survival, he 
met with the Land committee in early August 1956 to urge them to 
help make the U-2 less vulnerable to radar pulses. His goal was to 
reduce the aircraft’s radar cross section so that it would be less sus¬ 
ceptible to detection. Edward Purcell had some ideas on this and sug¬ 
gested that he supervise a new project in the Boston area to explore 
them. At the direction of the Land committee, Bissell set in motion a 
project known as HTNAMABLE to establish a proprietary firm called 
the Scientific Engineering Institute (SEI) in Cambridge. Former Air 
Force Col. Richard S. Leghorn headed the SEI operation for the 
Agency when it began on 26 November 1956. SEI was staffed by sev¬ 
eral MIT scholars who conducted studies and experiments into 


" "Alleged Violations of Soviet Territory: Soviet Note of July 10, 1956 with U.S. Reply. 
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radar-absorbing materials and techniques proposed by Purcell. The ef¬ 
fort. known as Project RAINBOW, got under way by the end of the 
year.^'* 


THE END OF THE BOMBER GAP __ 

During the three-week period of 20 June to 10 July 1956, LI-2s had 
made eight overflights beyond the Iron Curtain, including five over 
the Soviet Union. PlD’s photointerpreters were busy until the end of 
August with their initial evaluation of the photography obtained by 
these flights. Their efforts were complicated by the division’s move 
on 9 July from Que Building to the Steuart Building, but, when the 
photointerpreters were finished, they were able to write “finis” to the 
controversy over Soviet bomber strength. 

Although the Air Force had claimed that the Soviet Union pos¬ 
sessed almost 100 of the new Myasishchev-4 (Bison) heavy bombers, 
U-2 photography proved this assertion wrong. There were no Bison 
bombers at any of the nine long-range bomber bases photographed by 
the July missions. DCI Allen Dulles was particularly impressed by 
the photographs of the Soviet bomber bases, which in later years he 
called “million-dollar” photography. The actual value of the U-2 
photos was probably even greater because, on the strength of their ev¬ 
idence, the White House was able to deny Air Force requests for ad¬ 
ditional B-52 bombers to “catch up” to the Soviets.'*" 

Because of the need to protect the source of the information 
about Soviet bomber strength, the controversy surrounding this issue 
did not immediately die down. In November 1956, when the CIA 
began providing new Bison production figures based on U-2 photog¬ 
raphy without identifying the source, some members of Congress- 
unaware of the existence of the U-2—questioned the motivation be¬ 
hind the reduced estimates. They suggested that either the earlier es¬ 
timates of Soviet bomber strength had been inflated to increase Air 
Force appropriations or the new estimates had been reduced by 
White House direction in order to hold down military expenditures. 


“ Records of Scientific Engineering Institute (Project HTNAMABLE). OSA records (TS 
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No one in the White House, the CIA, or the Air Force could reveal 
that U-2 photographs had actually provided the primary evidence for 
this change in the estimates. 

The need to keep the existence of the U-2 program secret caused 
problems even within the CIA itself. The Office of Security sharply 
restricted the number of persons who could be cleared for access to 
U-2 photography. The special clearance was granted on a “slot” ba¬ 
sis, and only the person assigned to a particular position or “slot” 
could have the clearance. The U-2 photographs were kept in a secure 
room, and only those with special clearances were admitted to the 
room. In addition, the Office of Security considered U-2 information 
too sensitive to use in CIA publications. As a result, many analysts 
did not have access to information that would have greatly aided the 
production of intelligence estimates.^' 


TACTICAL INTELLIGENCE FROM U-2s 

DURING THE SUEZ CRISIS ___ 

Although U-2s had ceased flying over the Soviet Bloc because of 
President Eisenhower's standdown order, they could still be used 
elsewhere in the world. The Middle East would be the next area for 
U-2 operations. On 26 July 1956, Egyptian President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser nationalized the Suez Canal Company in retaliation for the de¬ 
cision by the United States and the United Kingdom to withdraw fi¬ 
nancial support for the Aswan Dam project, Nasser’s action provoked 
an international crisis that would have a permanent effect on the U-2 
program. 

Long before the Suez Crisis developed, the CIA had planned to 
deploy U-2s in Turkey for use in the Soviet overflight program. On 1 
May 1956, US Charge d’Affaires Foy D. Kohler approached Turkish 
Prime Minister Adnan Menderes on this matter. He told the Prime 
Minister that the effort was a continuation of the GENETRIX pro¬ 
gram, during which balloons had been released from Turkey, and in¬ 
volved aircraft that could fly 10,000 feet higher than any Soviet 
plane. Menderes gave his approval immediately. At the time of the 


" John PracJos, The Soviet Esumaie: U.S. Intetligtince Analysis and Russian Military 
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Suez takeover, however, the second contingent of U-2 aircraft and pi¬ 
lots was still being trained in Nevada. This unit would not be ready 
for redeployment before the end of August and would not become es¬ 
tablished at Incirlik airbase near Adana, Turkey, until early September 
1956 The Agency referred to the AQUATONE detachment at Adana 
as Detachment B, cryptonym KWCORK; the Air Force covemame 
was Weather Reconnaissance Squadron Provisional 2; and the unit’s 
unofficial name was Tuslog Detachment 10-10. By whatever name, 
the Adana detachment became the mainstay of U-2 activity for the 
next three and a half years.^ 

The fast-moving events of the Suez Crisis would not wait for 
Detachment B pilots to complete their training. With tension growing 
between Egypt and the Suez Canal Company’s former owners, the 
United Kingdom and France, as well as between Egypt and Israel, US 
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military and foreign policy planners needed immediate information 
about developments in the eastern Mediterranean. Detachment A was. 
therefore, assigned the first Middle East overflights. On 29 August, 
U-2 missions 1104 and 1105 left Wiesbaden and overflew the eastern 
Mediterranean littoral, starting with Greece, then Egypt, Israel. 
Lebanon, Syria, and Turkey. Because these target areas were beyond 
the round trip range of the Wiesbaden-based U-2s, the planes landed 
at Adana for refueling. The next day, the same two planes, with dif¬ 
ferent pilots, took off from Adana and overflew the same Middle East 
territory, this time including the Gaza Strip, before returning to 
Wiesbaden. The film contained e vidence of large numbers of British 
troops on Malta and Cyprus and I _ 


As the situation around Suez grew more tense, the Eisenhower 
administration decided to release some of the U-2 photos to the 
British Government. On 7 September, James Reber, chairman of the 
Ad Hoc Requirements Committee, and Arthur Lundahl, chief of the 
Photo Intelligence Division, flew to London, taking with them photos 
of the eastern Mediterranean area, including the Suez Canal, taken on 
30 August. These were the first and the only photos of the Middle 
East that the President authorized to be given to the British during the 
1956 crisis.'** 

The Eisenhower administration viewed the developments in the 
eastern Mediterranean with great concern. To keep the President and 
Secretary of State abreast of developments in the area. Deputy 
Director for Intelligence Robert Amory established on 12 September 
a multiagency group known as the PARAMOUNT Committee to 
monitor the situation on a round-the-clock basis. The PARAMOUNT 
Committee worked inside PID headquarters in the Steuart Building. 
Composed of members from CIA, State, NSA, Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, this committee met daily—frequently several times a day—to 
produce reports based on information obtained from U-2 photogra¬ 
phy, communications and electronic intelligence, and agents. The 
photointerpreters working for the PARMOUNT committee also came 
from several agencies: the CIA, the Army, and the Navy. 



“ Mission foldcR 1104 (29 August 1956) and 1105 (29 August 1956), OSA records, job 
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The Suez Crisis was a major turning point in the use of the U-2 
airplane. Before this crisis, the U-2 had been seen solely as a collector 
of strategic intelligence, with high-quality results considered more 
important than speed. U-2 film had, therefore, been returned to the 
manufacturer for optimum development and then interpreted in 
Washington using the most up-to-date devices. Now, because of the 
Middle East crisis. Project AQUATONE was expected to perform like 
a tactical reconnaissance unit, developing film immediately after 
landing for instant interpretation or “readout.” Photo-Intelligence 
Division personnel assigned to Project HTAUTOMAT (U-2 film ex¬ 
ploitation), therefore, had to arrange for forward processing of the 
U-2 film to avoid unacceptable delays in providing intelligence on 
tactical developments around Suez. 


PID acted quickly to carry out its new assignment. Lundahl and 
Reber flew from the United Kingdom to US Air Force Europe head¬ 
quarters in Wiesbaden on 12 September to make arrangements for 
processing and in terpreting U-2 film in West Germany. They had 
hccn preceded bv l ^ hief of PID’s Special Projects 

Branch. Following detailed discussions with Air Force photo- 
intelligence personnel, the CIA representatives arranged to use a por- 
uon of a nearby Air F orce photo laborat ory for developing U-2 film. 
With the assistance of | 1 chie f of the HT AUTOMAT 

photo laboratory, and Air Force personnel,!-^had the lab 

ready for processing on the following day, when the next U-2 mission 
returned from the Middle East. After quickly developing the film, 
I knd his joint staff of CIA and armed forces personnel stud¬ 

ied it for indications of British and French preparations for hostilities 
and sent their first report to Washington on 15 September. 


Although the Air Force provided considerable assistance in es- 
tahli.shing l I photo laboratory, Air Force officials did not 

like the idea of CIA personnel controlling overseas photo processing 
and interpretation centers, which were normally under Air Force con¬ 
trol. Further negotiations led to a CIA-Air Force agreement at the end 
of October, under which the Air Force would name the commanding 
officer for such installations and the CIA would designate the deputy, 
who was responsible for technical and intelligence matters. 

PID soon added two photointerpreters and a lab technician to the 
West German operation, which continued to develop and interpret 
U-2 photography of the Middle East throughout September and 
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October 1956. This unit's timely and accurate information enabled the 
PARAMOUNT Committee to predict the joint Israeli-British-French 
attack on Egypt three days before it took place. 


[During the 

rest of the month, Detachment A pilots flew another eight missions 
over the Middle East. By this time, the new Detachment B in Turkey 
was ready for operations, and it was better positioned to provide cov¬ 
erage of the Middle East. Detachment B began flying missions in 
September and soon became the primary detachment for Middle East 
overflights, conducting nine out of the 10 such missions flown in 
October.^ 


Detac hment B’s first U-2 flight, on 11 September 1956, made 
The next flight, more than 


passes overj 
two weeks 


ater, covered mu ch the same ground but flew as far west 
[Both were “special” missions aimed at 
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^The Anglo-French 

military buildup greatly irritated President Eisenhower, who consid¬ 
ered these activities a violation of the 1950 Tripartite Declaration, in 
which the United States, the United Kingdom, and France had agreed 
to m mntain the status quo in armaments and borders in the Middle 



U-2 photography continued to keep the President a nd other key 
infnrmpH ahout the progress of the crisis.| 


[ secretary 

of State John Foster Dulles told the President on 28 October that he 
believed an Israeli attack on Jordan was imminent, adding that he 
thought the British and French would take advantage of such an at¬ 
tack to occupy the Suez Canal.’ 

The 10-day Middle East war began on the afternoon of 29 
October 1956 with Israeli paratroop drops in the Sinai peninsula,fol¬ 
lowed by mobile columns striking deep into Egyptian territory. \The 
next day. 30 October, Francis Gary Powers conducted mission 1314. 

I ^here he 

photographed black puffs of smoke from the tignimg oeiweLn Israel 
and Egypt. Adana-based U -2s were in the air for the ne xt two days 
filming the Suez Canal areal, „ | 

The United Kingdom and France entered the fray on the evening 
of 31 October with bombing raids against major Egyptian airfields. 
The Anglo-French bombing campaign continued for the next 48 
hours. Early on the morning of I November, an Adana-based U-2, pi¬ 
loted bv [william Hall, took off to gather intelligence on the^ 

I ' 

flewsoutd I where he made several passes fo optain 

complete coverage of the Israeli-Egyptian fighting there.'Jle then 
headed west to Cair^ passing directly over the main Egyptian airbase 


" Lundahl and Brugioni interview (TS Codeword). 

« Telephone calls, 28 October 19 56. DDE Diary. DDEL. 


dsA records, job 67-B-y/.!. Dox 


jpp. 308-309; Mission folder 1314 (30 Oaober 1956). 
(TS Codeword). 
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at Almaza, where he filmed neatly arranged rows of Egyp^an military ^ ^ photography of Egyptian 

aircraft. Continuing past Cairo to film another airfield,ijiall\turned gjrbase at Almaza, 

southeast and then north to fly along the Nile, again crossing directly 129 October 1956 

over Almaza. The photography from this leg of the mission revealed 

the burning wreckage of the Egyptian aircraft. During the short period 

of time that had passed betweenCHall’s tw^ passes, a combined 

Anglo-French air armada had attacked the airbase. When shown the 

before and after photos of Almaza, President Eisenhower told Arthur 

Lundahl: “Ten-minute reconnaissance, now that’s a goal to shoot 

for!” ” Eisenhower was pleased with the aerial photography but 


" Lundahl and Brugioni iiwerview {TS Codeword); Peschloss (Mayday, p. 138) mistak¬ 
enly identifi«s,this quote as coming from the Briush, but they did not receive copies of __ 

these photos J ' " 
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angered by what it depicted: an Anglo-French attack on Egypt. He 
quickly called for a cease-fire Tand denied the United Kingdom any 
further U-2 photographs of the Middle Ea^ 

The 1 November mission over Cyprus and Egypt also photo¬ 
graphed Anglo-French preparations to invade Egypt. President 
Eisenhower was informed of this impending invasion on Sunday, 4 
November. On the following day, British and French paratroopers 
dropped near Port Said at the north end of the Suez Canal. This action 
prompted Soviet Premier Nikolai Bulganin to send messages to 
France, Britain, and Israel warning that the Soviet Union was ready to 
use force to crush the aggressors.” 

Early on the morning of election day, 6 November, the 
Anglo-French invasion armada arrived at Port Said and began landing 
troops. Back in Washington President Eisenhower met with Allen 
Dulles to discuss the deepening international crisis. Worried that the 
Soviet Union might be poised to intervene in the war, the President 
ordered Dulles to have the Adana-based U-2s fly over Syria to see 
whether the Soviets were moving planes to Syrian airbases in 
preparation for a strike against the forces attacking Egypt. The answer 
to Eisenhower’s question came much sooner than expected because 
on the previous day a U-2 had already overflown Syria before making 
a run across northern Egypt. The film from this flight had reached 
Wiesbaden for processing and readout during the night. The results 
were in the hands of the PARAMOUNT Committee by midmoming 
on 6 November, while the President was motoring to Gettysburg to 
cast his ballot. By the time the President returned to the White House 
by helicopter at noon. Colonel Goodpaster was waiting for him with 
an answer; there were no Soviet aircraft in Syria. Because of the 
President’s concern about possible Soviet moves, Syria was the target 
of 14 additional U-2 flights between 7 November and 18 December 
1956.^ 

The increasing reliance on Adana-based U-2s for coverage of the 
Middle East during the Suez Crisis made it difficult for the 
photointerpreters to supply timely information. When Detachment B 
aircraft returned to their base at Adana, there were no film-processing 


’* Donald Neff, Warriors at Suez: Eisenhower Takes America into the Middle East (New 
York; Simon and Schuster, I98i), p. 403. 

"* Memorandum of Conference, 6 November 1956. Eisenhower Diary, Whitman File. 
__ DDEL (U); OS4 History, chap. 19, annex 120. p. 3 (TS Codeword). 
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facilities available, and the film had to be flown to Wiesbaden, adding 
a 10- to 15-hour delay. During the gradual buildup of the crisis, this 
delay had been tolerated, but, once actual hostilities broke out, US 
decisionmakers needed a more rapid response. On 29 October, 
Richard Bissell ordered Lundahl to establish a film-processing facility 
at Adana. Two PID employees went to Adana on 13 November to set 
up the facility, and two photointerpreters moved from Wiesbaden to 
Adana to help in the effort. Forward processing was, however, ham¬ 
pered by the location of the Adana facility on a flat, arid plain in 
southern Turkey, 35 miles from the Mediterranean at the very end of a 
long supply line. 

The PID team obtained and outfitted a trailer for film processing, 
but many problems had to be overcome. The first major problem was 
obtaining enough clean water. Detachment B personnel, therefore, 
purchased large amounts of borax locally for use in purifying water. 
In fact, they bought so much borax on the local market that one of 
them was arrested by the Turkish police, who believed he was using 
the chemical to make drugs. It was also difficult to obtain a constant 
source of developers and fixers for processing the U-2 fi|m, since the 
large Air Force supply facility at Wheelus AFB in Libya refused to 
provide the needed photographic chemicals. When PID personnel ac¬ 
companied processed film from Turkey to the United States, they re¬ 
turned to Turkey sitting atop canons of chemicals for the next day’s 
processing. At first, film was developed in improvised tanks using 
flimsy wooden spools and hand-turned cranks to move the film 
through the solutions. Later, the Adana facility moved from its trailer 
to a building and received more up-to-date processing equipment. As 
was the case with the photo lab in Germany, the Adana lab’s person¬ 
nel came from the Agency and the armed forces.’ 

The need to produce very timely intelligence diminished after 
the British and French agreed to a cease-fire on 7 November 1956. By 
the end of the month, foreign troops began evacuating Egyptian terri¬ 
tory, and the pressure on the Adana photointerpretation unit eased. 
The facility remained in existence, however, and was used twice in 
December 1956 and 11 times in the first half of 1957. It was then 
placed in caretaker status, for emergency use only. 


” NPIC History, vol. 1, pp. 53-54 (S); Lundahl and Brugioni interview 


(TS Codeword). 
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RENEWED OVERFLIGHTS OF THE SOVIET UNION _ 

Throughout the fall of 1956, U-2s provided valuable coverage of the 
Middle East crisis, but they were not conducting their original mission 
of strategic reconnaissance of the Soviet Union. President Eisenhower 
had halted all such overflights by his order of 10 July, and, in the 
months that followed, he remained unconvinced by CIA arguments in 
favor of a resumption of overflights. On 17 September 1956, DDCI 
Cabell and Richard Bissell went to the White House to ask President 
Eisenhower to authorize more flights over the Soviet Union. Adm. 
Arthur W, Radford, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, also at¬ 
tended the meeting. Bissell and Defense Depanment representatives 
reviewed the valuable intelligence from the July U-2 flights, and 
Bissell then informed Eisenhower that many important intelligence re¬ 
quirements remained unfilled. To fill these requirements, Bissell not¬ 
ed, would require photography of approximately 15 separate areas of 
the Soviet Union. Pleading for the authority to resume overflights, 
Bissell stressed that conditions for photography were becoming less 
favorable as the days grew shorter. While the U-2 was then still safe 
from interception, he added, it might not be in the future.** 

President Eisenhower acitnow [edged the value of the U-2 but 
emphasized that the international political aspects of overflights re¬ 
mained his overriding concern. He said he would talk further with 
John Foster Dulles about the matter, noting that the Secretary of State 
had at first seemed to belittle the political risk but had later found it 
increasingly worrisome, 

A little more than two weeks later, on 3 October, when the 
President again met with Bissell, Cabell, and Radford, John Foster 
Dulles was also present. In opening the meeting, Eisenhower said he 
had become discouraged regarding Project AQUATONE. Although 
he had been assured that “there would be a good chance of not being 
discovered on most, if not all, operations, just the opposite had 
proved true.” The President observed that arguments in favor of re¬ 
suming U-2 operations did not take world opinion into consideration. 
He added that great efforts had been made for many years “to create 
an opinion in the world that we are not truculent and do not want 
war," and, if knowledge of the U-2 overflights got out, world opinion 
would view them as “provocative and unjustified." 


” Andrew J. Goodpaster, Memorandum of Conference, 17 September 1956. WHOSS. 
Alpha, DDEL (TS). 

” Andrew J, Goodpaster, Memorandum for the Record, 3 October 1956, WHOSS. Alpha. 
DDEL (TS), 
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Secretary of State Dulles said that, although he essentially 
agreed with the President’s comments, he thought that “really impor¬ 
tant results” might be obtained by a seven to lO-day operation. He, 
nevertheless, questioned the long-term value of the results. DDCI 
Cabell replied that U-2 photographs would be useful much longer 
than the Secretary of State had implied because they would establish 
a reference bank of geographic and manmade features. Siding with 
Cabell, Admiral Radford pointed out the need for more intelligence to 
make estimates better. 

President Eisenhower was not convinced by these arguments. 
Although willing to consider extensions of the radar-seeking ferret 
flights he had authorized along the Soviet borders, he remained op¬ 
posed to penetration flights over the Soviet Union. 

Events in Eastern Europe in the fall of 1956 helped to change the 
President’s mind. In October the Soviet Union backed away from a 
confrontation with nationalist Communist leaders in Poland only to 
find itself facing a similar situation in Hungary, where mass demon¬ 
strations led to the formation of a new government under Imre Nagy 
on 23 October 1956. Soviet Uoops and tanks temporarily withdrew 
from Budapest while awaiting reinforcements. By early November, 
however, the Kremlin leadership decided that events in Hungary were 
getting out of hand—particularly when Premier Nagy announced his 
nation’s withdrawal from the Warsaw Pact—and ordered Soviet 
troops to suppress the Hungarian uprising. Although President 
Eisenhower deplored the Soviet intervention, he turned down CIA re¬ 
quests for permission to airdrop arms and supplies to the Hungarian 
rebels. In fact, the President forbid all overflights of that nation, in¬ 
cluding those by U-2 aircraft, and none was made.*" 

Although President Eisenhower had not been willing to allow 
overflights during the Hungarian crisis, the Soviet Union’s actions in 
Hungary convinced him to authorize renewed overflights of the 
Soviet Bloc, a decision that was made easier by his reelection by a 
large margin in early November. Initially, however, the President only 
authorized overflights of Eastern Europe and Soviet border regions, 
not the deep penetration overflights that had been requested by CIA. 
At a 15 November 1956 meeting with Acting Secretary of State 
Herbert Hoover, Jr. (John Foster Dulles was recovering from cancer 


" Cunningham interview (TS Codeword). 
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surgery). JCS Chairman Adm. Arthur Radford, DCI Allen Dulles, and 
Richard Bissell, Eisenhower explained why he refused to allow over¬ 
flights of the Soviet Union; “Everyone in the world says that, in the 
last six weeks, the United States has gained a place it hasn’t held 
since World War II. To make trips now would cost more than we 
would gain in form of solid information.” Hoover agreed and noted, 
“If we lost a plane at this stage, it would be almost catastrophic.” 
Tom between his desire to maintain a “correct and moral” position 
and his wish to know what the Soviet Union was up to, the President 
finally authorized several overflights of Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet border, “but not the deep one,” adding that the aircraft should 
“stay as close to the border as possible.”'’' 

The first of these flights, mission 4016 on 20 November 1956, 
was the first overflight of Soviet territory since 10 July. This mission 
left Adana and flew east over Iran, then reversed and flew west along 
the Soviet-lranian border to Soviet Armenia, where it crossed into the 
Soviet Union and photographed Yerevan. An electrical malfunction 
then forced the pilot, Francis Gary Powers, to return to Adana. Soviet 
interceptor aircraft made several unsuccessful attempts to reach this 
U-2. and the Soviet Government sent a secret protest note to 
Washington."’ 

On 10 December, Bulgaria was the target of two U-2 missions, 
one (4018) from Detachment B at Adana and another (2029) from 
Detachment A at Giebelstadt. Bulgarian fighter aircraft made 10 dif¬ 
ferent attempts to intercept the first mission, but the flight proceeded 
without difficulty."^ 

The second flight came close to crashing but not through the ef¬ 
forts of interceptors. The pilot of mission 2029 was Carmine Vito, 
who had flown the first U-2 mission over Moscow on 5 July. He was 
known to his colleagues as the Lemon-Drop Kid because he always 
carried these hard candies in the knee pocket of his flight suit. Despite 


Andrew J. G^KXJpastef. Ntemorandum of Conference with the President. November 15. 
1956, WHOSS. Alpha, DDEL (TS); Ambrose. Eixanhower: The PresiJeni. p. 374. 

*' Mission folder 4016. 20 November 1956, OS A records, job 67-B-972. bo* 7 (TS 
Codeword). 

■" Mission folders 2029 (10 December 1956) and 4018 (10 December 1956). OSA re- 
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warnings to all pilots about the danger of opening the helmet face¬ 
plate at high altitudes, several pilots were known to do so. Some ate 
candy bars; Vito favored lemon drops. On the morning of 10 
December, while Vito was undergoing prebreathing, the Air Force en¬ 
listed man who oversaw his preflight regimen placed an L-pill in the 
righthand knee pocket of Vito’s flight suit, unaware that this pocket 
also contained Vito’s supply of lemon drops. After he took off, Vito 
began indulging in his habit of sucking lemon drops. About midway 
into the mission, he opened his faceplate and popped into his mouth 
what he thought was another lemon drop. After closing the faceplate, 
he began sucking on the object and thought it strange that it had no 
flavor and was much smoother than the previous lemon drops. 
Although tempted to bite down, Vito decided instead to reopen his 
faceplate and see what it was he had in his mouth. Spitting the object 
into his hand, he saw that he had been sucking on the L-pill with its 
lethal contents of potassium cyanide. Just a thin layer of glass had 
stood between him and death. The loss of his aircraft over Bulgaria 
would have exposed the U-2 program to worldwide publicity and 
would probably have resulted in an early end to overflights.*’^ 

Detachment A’s security officer overheard Vito relating the 
L-pill story to a fellow pilot several days later and promptly reported 
the conversation to headquarters. When details of Vito’s close call 
reached Washington, James Cunningham immediately ordered L-pills 
placed in boxes so that there would be no chance of mistaking them 
for anything else. The L-pill continued to be available for another 
three years. Then in January I960, the commander of Detachment B, 
Col. William Shelton, raised an important question that had never 
been considered: what would happen if an L-pill with its volatile con¬ 
tents accidentally broke inside the cockpit of a U-2? Realizing that 
such an accident would result in the death of the pilot, James 
Cunningham ordered the destruction of all L-pills and then turned to 
the Technical Services Division CTSD) for a better idea. By this time 
the state of the art in lethal devices was a needle poisoned with algal, 
an extremely deadly shellfish toxin. The needle was hidden in a tiny 
hole in a silver dollar supplied by Cunningham. Only one poison-nee¬ 
dle coin was made because Cunningham decided that, if any pilot had 
to use it because of capture, there would probably not be any more 
overflights.** 


** Cunningham incefview (TS Codeword); Carmine Vito, interview by Donald E. 
Welzenbach. Washington, DC, 7 May 19S6 (S), 

" Cable from Detachment B to Development Projects Division (DPD>, 4 January I960; 
cable from DPD to Detachment B. 7 January 1960. OSA records, job 67-B-972. box 18. 
"Operation KNIFE EDGE” (TS Codeword). 
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Although the U-2 overflights of Eastern Europe in late 1956 
caused renewed Soviet protests, the sharpest protest came on 15 
December 1956, after three specially modified USAF RBo7D bomb¬ 
ers photographed the city of Vladivostok in a high-speed dash over 
the Far Eastern coast of the Soviet Union (as part of the Air Force’s 
Operation BLACK KNIGHT). President Eisenhower had approved 
the mission after being told by the Air Force that the high-speed 
RB-57DS would probably not be detected.^ 

Reacting strongly to the Soviet protest, the President told 
Secretary of State Dulles on 18 December that he was going to “order 
complete stoppage of this entire business.” As for a reply to the 
Soviet protest, Dulles said, “I think we will have to admit this was 
done and say we are sorry. We cannot deny it.” Dulles noted that 
“our relations with Russia are pretty tense at the moment.” 
Eisenhower agreed, noting that this was no time to be provocative. He 
then instructed Colonel Goodpastcr to call Secretary of Defense 
Wilson, Joint Chiefs of Staff Chairman Radford, and DCl Dulles to 
order: “Effective immediately, there are to be no^flights by US recon¬ 
naissance aircraft over Iron Curtain countries.” 

Flights along the borders of Iron Curtain countries continued, 
however, and, on 22 December 1956, Detachment B flew the first 
mission (4019) by a U-2 equipped for electronic intercept. The elec¬ 
tronic-detection equipment known as the System-V unit (see appendix 
C) was installed in the bay normally used by the main camera, and the 
plane flew along the Soviet border from the Black Sea to the Caspian 
Sea and on to Afghanistan. The System-V unit worked well. 

Early in 1957, a mission along the Soviet border accidentally 
turned into an overflight. On 18 March 1957. a U-2 collecting elec¬ 
tronic intelligence along the Soviet southern border entered Soviet 




“ Goodpa.ster interview (S). 


Telephone ells 18 December 1956. DDE Diary. DDEU (U); Andrew J G^P^^e^ 
lemorandum for the Record. 13 December 1956, Alpha. DD^ n 

raded to S); the Soviet protest note of 15 December 1956 and the b.S. reply of 
muary 1957 are contained in "Alleged Overflight of Soviet Area by American Planes 
'S D7parment of State Batieun. vol. 36. 28 January 1957. p. 135. Altho^h Du les s ittt- 
al inclination had been to offer an apology, the U.S. reply stated that the '’"'y 
zed United States Air Force flights in the general area of the Sea of Japan were normal 
ainina activities." 


“ Mission folder 4019 (22 December 1956). OSA records, job 67-B-972. box 7 (TS 
Codeword), 
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airspace because of compass error compounded by a slight error in 
the pilot’s dead reckoning. Because of heavy cloud cover, the pilot, 
James W. Cherbonneaux, did not realize he was over the Soviet 
Union until he saw Soviet fighters attempting to intercept him. These 
attempts at interception once again demonstrated the Soviets’ ability 
to track the U-2 and their inability to harm it.*” 

At this point in early 1957, the U-2 program was in limbo. 
Although the President would not allow U-2s to fly their primary mis¬ 
sion of reconnaissance of the Soviet Union, he did not cancel the pro¬ 
gram and continued to authorize flights along Soviet borders. The 
CIA’s overhead reconnaissance program also faced a renewed bid by 
the Air Force, which now had its own growing U'2 fleet, to gain con¬ 
trol of the overflight program in the spring of 1957. The uncertainty 
surrounding the future of the project made planning and budgeting 
extremely difficult. In April 1957, Richard Bissell asked the DCI and 
DDCI to push for a decision on whether the U-2 program was to con¬ 
tinue in civilian hands and what its scope was to be. In briefing papers 
prepared for the DCI, Bissell argued for maintaining a nonmilitary 
overflight capability, which could “maintain greater security, employ 
deeper cover, use civilian pilots, keep the aircraft outside military 
control, and, therefore, make possible more plausible denial of US 
military responsibility in the face of any Soviet charges.’’ In urging 
the resumption of overflights, Bissell stated that four U-2 missions 
over border regions of the Soviet Union or Eastern Europe had been 
detected by the Soviets without causing any diplomatic protest. He 
also noted that the President’s Board of Consultants on Foreign 
Intelligence Activities had unanimously recommended the resumption 
of overflights.™ 

All of these issues were discussed on 6 May 1957, when 
President Eisenhower met with Deputy Secretary of Defense Donald 
Quarles, Air Force Chief of Staff Nathan Twining, Acting Secretary 
of State Christian Herter, and three CIA officals—DCI Dulles, DDCI 
Cabell, and Richard Bissell. The President expressed concern about 
the impact of overflights on US-Soviet relations and about possible 
Soviet responses such as closing off access to Berlin. Although 


"* Information supplied by James W, Cherbonneaux to Donald E. Welzenbach (S): 
Mission folder 4020 (IS March 1957). OSA records, job 67-B-972, bo.x 7 (TS Codeword). 

OSA History, chap. 4. pp. 15-16: annex 11 (TS Codeword). 
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remaining opposed to flights over most of the Soviet Union, 
Eisenhower finally agreed to permit some flights over peripheral 
areas such as Kamchatka Peninsula and Lake Baikal, as well as the 
Soviet Union’s atomic testing area at Semipalatinsk. Such overflights 
could be staged from Pakistan if the Pakistani Government consent¬ 
ed. The President rejected the Air Force’s request to take over the 
U-2 program, stating that he preferred to have the aircraft manned by 
civilians “during operations of this kind.’’ 


The President had once again agreed to allow overflights of the 
Soviet Union, although only over certain areas, because the need to 
learn more about the capabilities and intentions of the Soviet Union 
was too compelling. In particular, the President and top administra¬ 
tion officials wanted to gather more data on the Soviet Union’s mis¬ 
sile program, a subject for which considerable Soviet boasting—but 
no hard data—was available. 

Even after he had authorized the resumption of overflights. 
President Eisenhower maintained tight control over the program. He 
personally authorized each overflight, which meant that Richard 
Bissell would bring maps to the White House with the proposed routes 
marked on them for the President to examine. More than once, accord¬ 
ing to Bissell, Eisenhower spread the map out on his Oval Office desk 
for detailed study, usually with his son John (an Army officer serving 
as a White House aide) and Colonel Goodpaster looking over his 
shoulder. On occasion, the President would pick up a pencil and elimi¬ 
nate a flight leg or make some other correction to the flight plan.” 


RADAR-DECEPTIVE "DIRTY BIRDS ' __ 

One additional reason why President Eisenhower had again autho¬ 
rized overflights of the Soviet Union was renewed CIA promises that 
Soviet detection or tracking of the U-2 was unlikely. At the 6 May 
1957 meeting with the President, Richard Bissell reported on the 
progress that had been made in developing radar camouflage and 


'■ Andrew J. Goodpaster, Memorandum of Conference with the President. 6 May 1957 
(TS); "Record of Action—Meeting of May 6. 1957.'’ WHOSS, Alpha. DDEL (TS). 

" Bissell interview by Welzenbach (S); Beschloss. Mayday, p. 140. 
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absorption devices for the U-2. Once these devices were installed on aaschments 

the operational U-2s, he explained, the "majority of incidents would ff,e U-2 
be undetected.” ” 

Work on methods of reducing the U-2’s vulnerability to radar de¬ 
tection had begun in the fall of 1956 as the result of President 
Eisenhower’s disenchantment with the overflight program following 
Soviet detection and tracking of the first series of U-2 missions. The 
CIA proprietary firm Scientific Engineering Institute was conducting 
this research under a project codenamed RAINBOW. SEI Chief 
Engineer Dr. Franklin A. Rodgers, formerly of MIT, converted the 
theories of Harvard physicist Edward Purcell into systems that could 
be used on aircraft. SETs radar-deception system consisted of a series 
of attachments to the U-2. First bamboo poles and later fiberglass 
rods were attached to the wings, where they would not interfere with 
the control surfaces. At the ends of these poles, completely circling 


” Andrew J. Coodpaster. Memorandum of Conference with the President, 6 May 1957 
(TS); "Record of Action—Meeting of May 6, 1957," WHOSS. Alpha, DDEL (TS). 
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the aircraft, was a small-gauge wire with precisely spaced ferrite 
beads. The wire and beads were supposed to capture incoming 
70-MH2 radar pulses and either trap them in the loop or weaken them 
so much that they would not register as a valid radar return. This con¬ 
figuration was called the trapeze and was not very successful. 

A second approach, tested in early 1958, involved the use of 
plastic material containing a printed circuit designed to absorb radar 
pulses in the 65- to 85-MHz range. Nicknamed “wallpaper,” this ma¬ 
terial was glued to parts of the U-2’s fuselage, nose, and tail. 
Although the “trapeze” and “wallpaper” systems provided protection 
against some Soviet radars, the systems proved ineffective against ra¬ 
dars operating below 65-MHz or above 85-MHz. Furthermore, both 
of these additions degraded the U-2’s performance. The weight and 
drag of “trapeze” reduced the aircraft’s operating ceiling by 1,500 
feet, and “wallpaper” sometimes caused engines to overheat.’’* 

SEI’s research results were tested by another firm known as 
Edgerton, Germeshausen & Grier (EG&G), which was also composed 
of MIT faculty members. Under an Air Force contract to evaluate ra¬ 
dars, EG&G operated a small testing facility at Indian Springs, 
Nevada, not far from Area 51. Although Kelly Johnson had been 
closely involved with the radar deception project since its early days, 
he cooperated reluctantly because he disliked adding attachments that 
made his aircraft less airworthy. (Johnson’s dislike of the antiradar at¬ 
tachments was reflected in the unofficial nickname for aircraft that 
had been so modified—“dirty birds.”) After Lockheed mechanics 
had mounted the various RAINBOW devices on the prototype U-2, a 
Lockheed test pilot would fly the plane over EG&G’s Indian Springs 
installation. This was little more than a series of radar sets and a 
trailer containing instrumentation. EG&G technicians could thus re¬ 
cord and evaluate the U-2’s radar returns as it traversed a specified 
course over their facility.” 

This method of testing radar-deceptive modifications proved 
both time consuming and dangerous. During a test flight on 2 April 
1957, the “wallpaper" modification acted as insulation around the 




Records of the Scientific Engineering institute (Project HTNAMABLE). OSA records 
(TS Codeword). 

” References to EG&G programs for the U-2 are contained in the later Convair contracts 
for Projects FISH and KINGFISH. OSA records, job 67-B-4I5. bo.s 1 (TS Codeword). 
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engine of the U-2 known as article 341, causing it to overheat and 
flameout. Unable to restart the power plant, Lockheed test pilot 
Robert Sieker bailed out but was struck and killed in midair by the 
U-2's tailplane. The aircraft crashed in an area of Nevada so remote 
that Area 51 search teams needed four days to locate the wreckage. 
The extensive search attracted the attention of the press, and a 
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12 April 1957 article in the Chicago Daily Tribune was headlined, 
"Secrecy Veils High-Altitude Research Jet; Lockheed U-2 Called 
Super Snooper.” 

Because of its large wingspan, an out-of-control U-2 tended to 
enter a classical flat spin before ground contact. This slowed descent 
and actually lessened the impact. If there was no fire after impact, the 
remains of crashed U-2s were often salvageable, as was the case with 
the wreckage of article 341. Kelly Johnson’s crew at the Skunk Works 
used the wreckage, along with spares and salvaged parts of other 
crashed U-2s, to produce another flyable airframe for about 
SI85,000.” The U-2’s ability to survive a crash in fairly good condi¬ 
tion should have been noted by the Development Projects Staff for 
consideration in its contingency plans for a loss over hostile territory 
because the equipment on board the aircraft could easily compromise 
the weather research cover story. 

The loss of one of Lockheed’s best test pilots, as well as the pro¬ 
totype “dirty bird” U-2, led Kelly Johnson to suggest that Lockheed 
install a large boom at the Indian Springs radar test facility. Using the 




Acciitem folder, crash of 2 April (937, OSA records (S). 
Lockheed comracts, OSA Records (S). 
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boom, which could lift entire airframes 50 feet in the air, technicians 
could change the airframe’s attitude and run rad^^ tests almost contin¬ 
uously without having to fuel and fly the plane. 

By the summer of 1957, testing of the radar-deception system 
was complete, and in July the first “dirty bird” (DB) arrived at 
I>etachment B. The first operational use of this aircraft occurred on 
21 July 1957 in mission 4030 over Iran, Iraq, and Syria. On 31 July, 
the same aircraft made a run over the Black Sea. There were a total of 
nine DB missions over the USSR. The antiradar system did not prove 
very effective, and its use was curtailed in May 1958.'''' 


THE NEW DETACHMENT C ___ 

On 8 June 1957, a U-2 took off from Eielson Air Force Base m 
Alaska to conduct the first intentional overflight of the Soviet Union 
since December 1956. This mission broke new ground in two re¬ 
spects; it was the first overflight conducted from American soil and 
the first by the new Detachment C. 

Detachment C (known officially as Weather Reconnaissance 
Squadron, Provisional-3) was composed of the third group of pilots to 
complete their training in Nevada. In the autumn of 1956, this third 
detachment needed a new base because Area 51 was about to become 
the training site for a large number of Air Force pilots who would fly 
the 29 U-2s purchased by the Air Force. The Agency decided that the 
best location for Detachment C would be the Far East and began 
looking for bases there. 

Even without the arrival of the Air Force pilots. Detachment C 
could not have stayed in Nevada much longer. In June 1957, the en¬ 
tire facility had to be evacuated because the Atomic Energy 
Commission was about to conduct a series of nuclear tests whose fall¬ 
out was expected to contaminate the Groom Lake facility. All remain¬ 
ing CIA personnel, materiel, and aircraft were transferred to Edwards 
AFB, California, and became known as Detachment G. 


Ibid (S>. 
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The search for a new home for Detachment C led the Agency to 
ask the Air Force in the autumn of 1956 for permission to locate the 
detachment at Yokota AFB, Japan. Because Yokota was already the 
base for one covert project (the very secret Air Force Project BLACK 
KNIGHT using RB-57s), Air Force Chief of Staff Twining did not 
wish to locate another one there and denied the request. The Agency 
then turned to the Navy, which granted permission for Detachment C 
to use the Naval Air Station at Atsugi, Japan. The Japanese 
Government received no notification of the proposed deployment be¬ 
cause at that time it had no control over activities involving US mili¬ 
tary bases in Japan. Deployment of Detachment C began in early 
1957 but was complicated by a recent decision to permit the families 
of Project AQUATONE employees to accompany them on overseas 
tours. As a result, program managers had to find housing facilities on 
the base or in nearby communities, not an easy task in crowded 
Japan.""’ 

Detachment C began conducting missions in June 1957 alter 
several aircraft and pilots flew to Eielson Air Force Base near 
Fairbanks, Alaska. Air Force radar order-of-battle reports and NS A 
studies had revealed that the radar network in the Soviet Far East, 
with antiquated radar sets and personnel of a lower caliber than those 
in the western Soviet Union, was relatively ineffective. To take ad¬ 
vantage of these weaknesses, Detachment C staged three missions 
from Alaska into the Soviet Far East. The first, on 7/8 June (the air¬ 
craft crossed the international date line during the flight), was unable 
to photograph its target, the ICBM impact area near Klyuchi on the 
Kamchatka Peninsula, because of bad weather and, therefore, never 
entered Soviet airspace. A second attempt to photograph Klyuchi on 
19/20 June was marred by a camera malfunction that ruined every 
third frame of photography. This flight was tracked by Soviet radars, 
but there was no attempt at interception. After a pause of almost three 
months during which Detachment C received a dirty-bird U-2, the de¬ 
tachment’s third mission over Klyuchi on 15/16 September 1957 
achieved excellent results. The radar-deception devices proved inef¬ 
fective, however, as the U-2 was tracked by Soviet radar and trailed 
by five fighters.*' 


OS/t Hixuiry. chup. 15. pp. 2. 16-IV; chap. 16, p. I (TS CoUeworU). 

“ Mission folders 6002 (8 June 1957). 6005 <20 June 1957). and 6008 (16 Scp«einber 
1957). OSA records, job 67-B-328. box 7 (TS Codeword). 
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DETACHMENT B FLIGHTS FROM PAKISTAN _ 

The most important series of overflights in the summer of 1957 were 
those that Detachment B staged to gather intelligence on the Soviet 
Union’s guided missile and nuclear programs. President Eisenhower 
had approved these overflights at the meeting on 6 May 1957, pro- 


i The airfield at Peshawar, 
a more desirable location, was not available because of repair work. 
Detachment B at Ankara ferried four of its U-2s, two of which were 
dirty birds, to Lahore. A C-124 brought in eight pilots and ground 
crews to prepare for missions over the Soviet Union and the People s 
Republic of China (PRC) beginning on 4 August (Operation SOFT 
TOUCH). During a 23-day period, these aircraft made nine flights: 
seven over the USSR and two over the PRC. Although one of the 
seven flights over the USSR was a failure because the camera 
malfunctioned after taking only 125 exposures, the remaining mis¬ 
sions over Central Asia were a complete success, producing a bo¬ 
nanza of information that kept scores of photointerpreters busy for 
more than a year.*' 

The 5 August flight, a dirty bird piloted by Buster Edens, was 
the first to photograph the major Soviet space launch facility east of 
the Aral Sea in Kazakhstan. None of the mission planners was certain 
Just where the range was located, so the U-2 pilot followed the rail 
lines in the area. As a result, the plane did not pass directly over the 
rangehead and obtained only oblique photography. 

Although known in the West today as Tyuratam, this missile in¬ 
stallation had no name when it was first photographed in August 
1957. In preparation for a briefing to President Eisenhower on the 
SOFT TOUCH photography, Dino Brugioni, an assistant to PID chief 
Arthur Lundahl, examined all the existing maps of the area to see if 
he could find a place name for the missile base. Only one map, made 
by die Germans during World War II, showed a community in the vi¬ 
cinity of the missile facility. The settlement’s name was Tyuratam, 
which means "arrow burial ground’’ in the Kazakh language, and this 


OSA History, chap. 12. pp. 19-20 (TS Codeword); NPIC History, vol. i. pp. !59-16l 
(S). 
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was the name Bnigioni gave the missile base. Official Soviet releases 
concerning this base have always referred to it as Baykonur, but the 
community of Baykonyr is actually more than 200 mites north of 
Tyuratam." 

While PID was still analyzing the SOFT TOUCH photography, 
the Soviet Union announced the successful launch of an interconti¬ 
nental ballistic missile (ICBM) from Baykonyr (Tyuratam). On 26 
August 1957. the Soviet news agency TASS stated that a “su- 
per-long-range multistage intercontinental ballistic rocket” had been 
successfully tested, adding “it is now possible to send missiles to any 


“ Lundahl anU Bnigioni interview (TS CoJeword). 
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part of the world.” The Soviet announcement made the intelligence 
community want even more information on Tyuratam, and a second 
U-2 piloted by Edwin K. Jones flew over the area on 28 August 1957, 
just one week after the Soviet ICBM launch. This mission obtained 
excellent vertical photographs of the main launch complex, and 
photo interpreters soon determined that the Soviets had only one 
launchpad at Tyuratam. The base was not photographed again until 9 
July 1959, at which time it still had only one launch pad, although 
two more were under construction.*^' 

On 20 and 21 August 1957, U-2s conducted the first overflights 
of the Soviet nuclear testing grounds at Semipalatinsk, north-north¬ 
west of Lake Balkhash. The first mission, piloted by Sammy V. C. 
Snider, passed over part of the proving grounds, flew on to 
Novokuznetsk, and then proceeded to Tomsk, where it began its re¬ 
turn leg that included coverage of a very large uranium-processing fa¬ 
cility at the new city of Berezovskiy, In the second mission, James 
Cherbonneaux flew directly over the Semipalatinsk proving grounds 
only four hours before a half-megaton device was detonated. In fact, 
the U-2 unknowingly photographed the aircraft that was to drop the 


" "Is Russia AhoaC in Missile Rjce," US News <i>id World Kepon. 6 Sopiember 1957. pp. 
3()-.t3. 


Mission folders 405{i (28 August t957> and 4125 (9 July 1959). OSA records, job 
67-B-972. boxes 8 and 11 iTS Codeword). 
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nuclear device. These photographs als o revealed evidence of a recent, 
Inw-Vield. above-ground nuclear test! 


On its way to Semipalaiinsk, the 21 August mission flew a 
search pattern over the western end of Lake Balkash looking for an¬ 
other Soviet missile-related installation and made the first photo¬ 
graphs of what was later determined to be the new missile test center 
at Saryshagan. This facility was used to test radars against incoming 
missiles fired from Kapustin Yar, 1,400 miles to the west. Saryshagan 
later became the center for the development of the Soviet Union’s ad¬ 
vanced antiballistic missile (ABM) weapon system. 

On 23 August 1957, DDCl Cabell, Richard Bissell, and Air 
Force Chief of slaff Twining met with President Eisenhower to report 
on the results of Operation SOFT TOUCH. They showed the 
President some of the photographic results of the earlier missions and 
reported on the effects of the anti radar measures. Although the 
antiradar measures had not proved successful, the photographic yield 
from the missions was extremely valuable. Bissell then informed the 
President that the SOFT TOUCH operation was just about to con¬ 
clude with the transfer of the aircraft back to Adana. He asked per¬ 
mission for one of the U-2s to make another overflight of the Soviet 
Union on this return trip, but the President denied the request, not 
wishing to conduct any more overflights than were necessary.’* 


THE DECLINE OF DETACHMENT A __ 

During the summer of 1957, all overflights of the Soviet Union were 
conducted by either Detachment B or Detachment C. Detachment A 
in Germany was a less desirable starting point for overflights of the 
Soviet Union because such missions had to cross Eastern Europe first, 
increasing the likelihood of detection and diplomatic protests. 
Furthermore, the Soviet Union’s air defense and radar networks were 
strongest along its western borders, so Detachment B missions over 
the southern portion of the Soviet Union and Detachment C missions 


” Mission folder 4045 (20 August 1957) and 4050 (21 Augu-st 1957). OSA records, job 
67-B-972. box 8 (TS Codeword). 

" Andrew J. Goodpaster, Memorandum for the Record, 23 August 1957, WHOSS. Alpha. 
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in the Far East were less risky than those conducted by Detachment 
A. Finally, the main target of U-2 photography after the bomber issue 
receded was Soviet missile and nuclear progress. The testing areas for 
these weapons were located in the vast open spaces of the south-cen¬ 
tral and eastern portions of the Soviet Union, which lay beyond the 
range of Detachment A’s aircraft. 

The decline in importance of Detachment A had begun with the 
President’s standdown order of 10 July 1956. During the next three 
months, the detachment conducted only 11 missions, all over the 
Mediterranean region rather than the original target of the Soviet 
Union, and the slow pace of activity and change in mission adversely 
affected pilot morale. One of the detachment’s aircraft was lost in a 
crash on 17 September, killing pilot Howard Carey and gamering un¬ 
wanted publicity. Conditions improved when the detachment moved 
to the newly renovated facility at Giebelstadt in early October 1956, 
but security now became a problem there. Detachment A personnel 
discovered that a long, black Soviet-Bloc limousine was parked at the 
end of the Giebelstadt runway whenever the U-2s took off.“ 

During the next year. Detachment A mounted only four over¬ 
flights. The first two were over Eastern Europe; one over Bulgaria on 
10 December 1956 and the ocher over Albania on 25 April 1957. 
Then a long period of inactivity followed, ending with a third mission 
on II October 1957, which conducted electronic surveillance of 
Soviet naval maneuvers in the Barent.s Sea. The Final overflight of 
Dpt^ehnn^nr A. mission 2040 on 13 October 1957, flew north over 


Although the final missions of Detachment A achieved excellent 
results, project headquarters had already decided that Western Europe 
was not a satisfactory location for overflights of the Soviet Union and 
had notified Detachment A on 20 September 1957 that its operations 
would cease in November. By 15 November 1957, all of the detach¬ 
ment’s personnel and aircraft had returned to the United States. 
During Detachment A’s 17-month period of operations, seven pilots 




" OSA History, chap. H, pp. 41-42 (TS Codeword), 

“ Mission folders 4018 (10 December 1956). 2036 (25 April 1957). 2037 (II October 
1957). 2040 (13 October 1957), OSA lecords, job 67-B-972, box 7, and job 67-B-328. box 
6 (TS Codeword). 
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had flown a total of 23 missions: six over the Soviet Union, five over 
Eastern Europe, and most of the remaining 12 missions over the 
Mediterranean area. 


05a History, chap. 11, p. 44; chap. 19, annex 120 <TS Codeword). 

Ibid,, chap. 11. pp. 44-45 (TS Codeword); NPfC History, vol. 3. pp. 447-8 (S). 

■'= Mis,sion folders 1482 (9 October 1958), 4092 (25 October 1958). and 4093 {6 
November 1938), OSA records, job 67-B-972. boxes 3 and 10. 
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DECLINING OVERFLIGHT ACTIVITY _ 

Operation SOFT TOUCH (4-27 August 1957) proved to be the high 
water mark of U-2 operations against the Soviet Union. Detachment 
B staged one more overflight on 10 September 1957. when a U-2 pi¬ 
loted by William Hall flew from Adana to photograph the Kapustin 
Yar Missile Test Range for the first time since the RAF's overflight in 
1953, obtaining photographs of a large medium-range ballistic missile 
(MRBM) on the launchpad. Six days later Detachment C conducted 
its successful overflight of the ICBM impact site at Klyuchi, and 
October saw the final two overflights of Detachment A. After these 
missions, penetration overflights became a rarity. There would be 
only six more during the next 32 months; one, in 1958; two, in 1959; 
and three, in I960 (one of which was unsuccessful). During this 
period. President Eisenhower did authorize a number of flights along 
Soviet border areas that occasionally penetrated short distances inside 
the border, but the Chief Executive had become extremely wary of 
authorizing “deep penetration” overflights, which invariably brought 
protests from Moscow. 


The border flights took place under tight controls. Beginning in 
the fall of 1957, all messages from Washington to Adana giving coor¬ 
dinates for flights along the Soviet border contained the statement: 
“This is not a penetration overflight” and warned about flying too 
close to Soviet borders. The Soviets even attempted to shoot down 
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U-2s flying well within international airspace above the Black Sea, as 
was the case on 27 October 1957, when electronic intelligence equip¬ 
ment on a LJ-2 flight over the Black Sea that never violated Soviet 
airspace revealed 12 attempts at interception by Soviet fighters.’^ 

The sole U-2 overflight of 1958 was conducted by a dirty bird 
from Detachment C. On 1 March 1938, mission 6011 overflew the 
Soviet Far East and photographed the Trans-Siberian Railroad, 
Sovetskaya Cavan’, the Tatar Strait, and a strange installation at 
Malaya Sazanka, which was eventually determined to be a structure 
for mating nuclear devices with their detonators. This was the^first 
and only U-2 overflight of the Soviet Union staged from Japan.’' 

On 5 March 1958, the Soviet Union delivered a vigorous protest 
concerning this mission, prompting President Eisenhower to tell 
Colonel Goodpaster on 7 March to inform the CIA that U-2 flights 
were to be “discontinued, effective at once.” ’’ This standdown was 
to last more than 16 months, until July 1959. The Soviets had not 
been fooled by the antiradar devices carried by mission 6011, as was 
demonstrated by the detailed information about the mission contained 
in a Soviet aide-memoire delivered on 21 April 1958. It was clear that 
dirty bird aircraft were not effective and that Soviet radar operators 
had little difficulty in tracking them. At this point, the Agency aban¬ 
doned the use of the anti radar devices on the U-2. As a substitute, 
Lockheed began working to develop a paint with radar-suppressant 
qualities, but this project also proved unsuccessful. 

The U-2s were not the only cause f or the Soviet protests that so 
upxpH the President. On 27 June 1958J _ 

I [ren days later the Air Force began launching balloons dc- 

signed to fly across the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. This new 
balloon project (known as WS-461L) had been authorized by 
President Eisenhower on 25 June after Deputy Secretary of Defense 
Donald Quarles argued that a small number of balloons should be 


Mission foiUcr 4061 (27 October 1957). OSA records, job 67-B-972. bon 5 (TS 
Codeword). 

“ Mi,ssion folder 6011 (1 March 1958), OSA records, job 67-B-972. box 13 (TS 
Codeword). 

Andrew J. Goodpaster. Metnorandum for the Record. 7 March 1958, WHOSS. Alpha. 
DDEL(TS. decla-ssihed). 
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launched to take advantage of a newly discovered change in the 
west-to-east jet stream. Normally, this fast-moving air cuirent stayed 
at an altitude of 55,000 feet, but, during June and July, it turned 
abruptly upward over the Bering Sea just west of Alaska, climbed to 
110,000 feet, and then reversed direction. One of the key arguments 
that convinced the President to approve the project was Quarles’s 
claim that the balloons’ “chance of being detected is rather small and 
their identification or shootdown practically nil.” 

Release of the balloons took place from an aircraft carrier in the 
Bering Sea on 7 July 1958. Nothing was heard about them until 28 
July, when Poland sent a note protesting the overflight of a US-made, 
camera-carrying balloon that had fallen to earth in central Poland. 
The loss of this balloon was because of human error. Each balloon 
was equipped with a timing device that would cause it to drop its 
camera and film payload after crossing the target areas. An Air Force 
technician aboard the aircraft carrier had calculated that the balloons 
should cross the Eurasian landmass in about 16 days. Thus, he ad¬ 
justed regulators aboard the balloons to cause automatic descent after 
400 hours aloft. When bad weather delayed the launch for three suc¬ 
cessive days, however, the technician forgot to reset the timing de¬ 
vices. .As a result, one payload fell into Poland, None of the three 
WS-461L balloon payloads was recovered,” 

The Polish protest was quickly followed by a Soviet note pro¬ 
testing the balloons’ violation of the Soviet Union's airspace. Several 
months later, the Soviets placed the US balloon and photographic 
equipment on display in Moscow for the world’s press. President 
Eisenhower was angry that the Defense Department’s assurances that 
the balloons would not be detected had proved false. Even worse, one 
of the balloons had been recovered by the Poles because the Air Force 
had disobeyed his instructions for the balloon project. When the Air 
Force had proposed the use of timers to bring down the balloons at 
the end of the mission, Eisenhower had said no, fearing that a mal¬ 
function could cause the balloons to come down prematurely. Furious 
at the Air Force’s insubordination, the President ordered General 


Andrew J. Goodpitrer, Memorandum for the Record, 25 June 1958, WHOSS. Alpha, 
DDEL (TS>. 
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Goodpasier on 29 July 1958 to tell the Air Force that '*the project is 
to be discontinued at once and every cent that has been made avail¬ 
able as part of any project involving crossing the Iron Curtain is to be 
impounded and no further expenditures are to be made." ^ 

Two days later Eisenhower followed up this order with a formal 
memorandum to Secretary of Defense Neil McElroy telling him that 
“there is disturbing evidence of a deterioration in the processes of 
discipline and responsibility within the armed forces.” He cited, in 
particular, “unauthorized decisions which have apparently resulted in 
certain balloons falling within the territory of the Communist Bloc” 
and overflights over routes “that contravened my standing orders.”’’ 

On 2 September 1958, there was another violation of Soviet air¬ 
space when an unarmed Air Force EC-130 on an electronic intelligence 
collection mission crossed from Turkey into Soviet Armenia and was 
shot down by Soviet fighter aircraft. Six of the men on board were 
killed and the remaining 11 were never heard from again, despite State 
Department attempts to get the Soviet Union to reveal their fate.”"’ 


Andrew J. Goodpaster, Memorandum for the Record, 29 July 1958. WHOSS. Alpha, 
DDEL (S); Coodpaster interview (S), 


Quoted in Ambrose, ftsen/iower The Presidtnt, pp. 475-476. 

“US Representations to the Soviet Government on C-130 Transport Shot Down by 
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President Eisenhower was disturbed by the increased superpower 
tension that had resulted from violations of Soviet airspace by US 
balloons and aircraft because he still hoped to enter into arms limita¬ 
tion negotiations with the Soviets. On 8 September 1958, the United 
States sent a note to the Soviet Union calling for a Soviet answer to 
US proposals for a “study of the technical aspects of safeguards 
against the possibility of surprise attack." One week later the Soviets 
agreed to panic ipate and suggested that the talks begin in Geneva on 
10 November 1958. President Eisenhower was also attempting to per¬ 
suade the Soviet Union to begin talks aimed at eliminating the atmo¬ 
spheric testing of nuclear weapons. These efforts began with a 22 
August 1958 offer to suspend US nuclear tests for one year on the 
condition that the Soviet Union also refrain from further tests and join 
in negotiations. On 30 August, Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev ac¬ 
cepted the proposal and agreed to start talks on 31 October 1958 in 
Geneva. When the talks began, however, the Soviets refused to agree 
to a test ban and carried out nuclear tests at Semipalatinsk on 1 and 3 
November. Nevertheless, during the late summer and early autumn of 

1958, President Eisenhower, determined to reduce to a minimum any 
aggravation of the Soviets, kept the U-2 overflight program in 
limbo.'”' 

In November 1958, relations with the Soviet Union worsened af¬ 
ter Khrushchev precipitated a new crisis over West Berlin by an¬ 
nouncing plans to sign a peace treaty with East Germany by May 

1959. He stated that such a treaty would terminate Allied rights in 
West Berlin. Four days later, Soviet troops began harassing US Army 
truck convoys on the highways leading from West Germany to West 
Berlin. Although this new Berlin crisis never became as threatening 
as the blockade of 1948-49, President Eisenhower wished to avoid 
any actions that would provoke the Soviets. Tension over West Berlin 
was, therefore, an additional reason for continuing to keep the U-2 
away from the Soviet Bloc,' ‘ 


CONCERNS ABOUT SOVIET COUNTERMEASURES 
AGAINST THE U-2 _ 

Another reason for President Eisenhower’s growing reluctance to au¬ 
thorize flights over the Soviet Union may have been concern that the 
Soviets were developing countermeasures that would enable them to 


Acnbcor^. Eisenhower: The President, pp. 489-491. 
Ibid., pp. 502-504. 
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shoot down a U'2. Before the program started, Richard Bissell had 
estimated that the U-2 would be able to By over the Soviet Union 
with impunity for only about two years. This period was already over, 
and the Soviets were working frantically to devise a means to stop 
U-2 overflights. From the very beginning, Soviet air defense units had 
not only tracked U-2s with radars, but had also made repeated efforts 
to shoot them down with antiaircraft weapons and interceptor aircraft. 
In 1956 such attempted interceptions had involved primarily MiG-I5s 
and MiG-17s, which could barely reach 55,000 feet. The advent of 
MiG-19s and MiG-2 Is, which could climb even higher, provided a 
greater threat for U-2 pilots. 

Realistic training for pilots learning to intercept the U-2 became 
possible after the Soviets developed a new high-altitude aircraft, the 
Mandrake, which was actually an improved version of the 
Yakovlev-25 all-weather interceptor. The Mandrake used a high-lift, 
low-drag wing design similar to that employed by the U-2, but its 
twin engines made it heavier. The Mandrake's operating altitude was 
55,000 to 65,000 feet, and its maximum altitude was 69,000, far less 
than the 75,000 feet reached by the U-2. Like the U-2. the 
Mandrake's wings would not tolerate great stresses, so it could not be 
used as an attack aircraft at the high altitudes at which both planes 
operated. Between 1957 and 1959, Yakovlev built 15 to 20 of these 
aircraft in two versions; the Mandrake-R or YAK-25RM and the 
Mandrake-T, sometimes called the YAK-26. These high-altitude air¬ 
craft were used to overfly the Middle East, India, China, and 
Pakistan, as well as border regions of NATO nations in Europe during 
the late 1950s and early 1960s. It is not believed that Mandrakes ever 
attempted to overfly the continental United States.'"’ 

Beginning in late 1957, the Mandrake served as a practice target 
for pilots of high-performance Soviet MiG-19 and MiG-21 intercep¬ 
tors. The Soviet technique that most concerned U-2 pilots was the 
“snap up" or power dive and zoom climb. In this maneuver, 
ground-based radar operators would direct the interceptor aircraft 
along the same flight path as the U-2. When the MiG pilot achieved 
the same compass heading as the U-2 flying more than 10.000 feet 
above him, he would put his aircraft into a shallow dive to pick up 


"Yakovlev Yak-25RM Mandrake,” Jtmas Defunct Weekly, vol. 3. no. 7. 16 February 
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speed, apply full throttle to the engine, then pull back on the stick and 
zoom as high as he could. In this manner the Soviet pilot hoped to 
come up directly beneath the U-2 so he could use his guns and mis¬ 
siles against the shiny U-2 etched in silver against the dark blue-black 
of space. Using this maneuver, some MiGs were able to climb as high 
as the U-2 but seldom got very close. At this height the MiGs were 
completely out of control; their small, swept-back wings provided in¬ 
sufficient lift; and their control surfaces were too small to maintain 
aircraft stability. U-2 pilots often spotted MiGs that reached the apex 
of their zoom climbs and then fell away toward the earth. The US pi¬ 
lots’ greatest fear was that one of the MiGs would actually collide 
with a U-2 during a zoom climb. 

U-2 pilots complained that they felt like ducks in a shooting gal¬ 
lery under these circumstances and suggested that the underside of the 
silvery aircraft be camouflaged in some manner. Kelly Johnson had 
originally believed the U-2 would fly so high that it would be invisi¬ 
ble, thus eliminating the need to paint the aircraft and thereby avoid¬ 
ing the added weight and drag that paint produced. The paint penalty 
was calculated to be a foot of altitude for every pound of paint, A full 
coat of paint cost the U-2 250 feet of altitude, substantially less than 
the 1,500-foot penalty paid for the addition of dirty bird devices. 

By late 1957, Johnson agreed that something had to be done. 
After a series of tests over Edwards AFB, Lockheed began coating 
the U-2s with a standard blue-black military specification paint on top 
and a lighter cloud-blue paint below. Subsequent tests over Nevada 
revealed that the U-2s were less conspicuous when painted all over 
with a matte-finish blue-black color, which helped them blend with 
the dark canopy of space."” 


MORE POWERFUL ENGINES FOR THE U-2 _ 

Less conspicuous paints were not the only answer to the growing 
threat of Soviet interceptors. A more powerful engine would increase 
the U-2’s maximum altitude, which was the surest way to protect the 
aircraft from all Soviet threats. During late 1958 and early 1959, 
Lockheed began refitting the Agency’s 13 remaining U-2s— 
originally the Agency had taken delivery of 20 planes and the Air 


■“ Informaiion supplied by Jacob Kratt and James Cherbonneaux to Donaid E. 
Welzenbach. May 1986. 
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Force of 31—with the more powerful Pratt & Whitney J75-P13 jet 
engine. This new power plant generated 4,200 pounds more thrust 
while adding only 2,050 pounds more weight. With its greater power, 
the engine permitted the U-2 to reach operational altitude more quick¬ 
ly, thereby reducing the telltale contrails that the U-2 produced as it 
passed through the tropopause at 45,000 to 55,000 feet. With the new 
engine, U-2 passed through this portion of the atmosphere faster and 
did so before entering hostile airspace, thus reducing the chance of 
visual detection. The J75 power plant also made it possible for the 
U-2 to carry a larger payload and gain another 2.500 feet in altitude, 
permitting it to cruise at 74,600 feet. The new engines were in very 
short supply because of the needs of the Air Force’s F-105 construc¬ 
tion program, but Colonel Geary used his Air Force contacts to obtain 
an initial supply of 12 engines. The Air Force never equipped its orig¬ 
inal U-2s with the J75 engines.'"* 

l>etachment C in Japan received the first of these re-engined air¬ 
craft, known as U-2Cs, in July 1959, and two more arrived in Turkey 
for E>eiachment B in August. All Agency U-2s had the new engines 
by the summer of 1962, but by then only seven CIA U-2s remained in 
service. 


IIMTERVEMTIOIM IN LEBANON, 1958 _ 

Although the U-2 was used less and less for its original role of gather¬ 
ing strategic intelligence on the Soviet Bloc, it had acquired the new 
mission of providing US decisionmakers with up-to-date information 
on crisis situations all around the world. The first use of the U-2 to 
gather tactical intelligence occurred during the 1956 Suez Crisis. 
Afterward, U-2s from the Turkish-based Detachment B conducted pe¬ 
riodic overflights to monitor the situation in the troubled Middle East, 
and they became especially active during the summer of 1958. 

On 15 July 1958, President Eisenhower ordered US troops to 
land in Lebanon in response to a request for assistance by Lebanese 
President Camille Chamoun. Three months earlier, Eisenhower had 
turned down a similar request because the rioting that had led 
President Chamoun to ask for American aid had died down before in¬ 
tervention became necessary. In July, however, President Eisenhower 
saw the overall situation in the Middle East as much more threaten¬ 
ing. On 14 July forces aligned toward Egyptian President Gamal 
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Abdel Nasser overthrew the Government of Iraq and assassinated the 
royal family. Long concerned by the growing influence of Nasser, 
who had close ties to the Soviet Union and now headed both Egypt 
and Syria in the new United Arab Republic. President Eisenhower de¬ 
cided that US intervention was necessary to stabilize the situation in 
Lebanon and to show Nasser that the United States was willing w use 
force to defend its vital interests in the region. Before intervening in 
Lebanon, the United States consulted with the United Kingdom, 
which also decided to intervene in the Middle East by sending para¬ 
troopers to assist the Government of Jordan on 17 July. 

With US Marines and Army troops deployed in a potentially 
hostile situation in Lebanon, US military commanders and intelli¬ 
gence community analysts immediately requested tactical reconnais¬ 
sance flights to look for threats to the US units and evidence that 
other Middle Eastern countries or the Soviet Union might be prepar¬ 
ing to intervene. The U-2s of Detachment B in Turkey carried out 
these missions. 

Because tactical reconnaissance required an immediate readout 
of,the fiims taken, the Photographic Intelligence Center (the new 
name for the Photo-Intelligence Division from August 1958) quickly 
reopened the film-developing unit at Adana and staffed it with lab 
technicians and photointerpreters. Throughout the summer of 1958. 
Detachment B U-2s brought back photography of military camps, air¬ 
fields, and ports of those Mediterranean countries receiving Soviet 
arms. The detachment also kept a close watch on Egyptian-ba.sed 
Soviet submarines, which po.sed a threat to US 6th Fleet ships in the 
Mediterranean. In addition, U-2s flew occasional electronic intelli¬ 
gence collection missions along the Soviet border and over the Black 
Sea without entering Soviet airspace. In late August, as the crisis in 
the Middle East eased, the United States began withdrawing its 
14,300 troops. It was not until 25 October, however, that the last 
American soldier left Lebanon.'" 


BRITISH PARTICIPATION IN THE U-2 PROJECT _ 

Shortly after the withdrawal of US troops from Lebanon, a new group 
of pilots joined the U-2 project. In November 1958, four RAF officers 
arrived at Detachment B at Adana, thus beginning the United 
Kingdom's participation in U-2 operations. The British hud first 
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become involved in the U-2 project in September 1956, when the 
United States supplied them with photography from U-2 missions. To 
handle U-2 material, the British created a new control system, which 
later merged with the US control system, By 1957 cooperation be¬ 
tween the United Kingdom and the United States had expanded to 
include frequent consultation between the requirements and photo¬ 
interpretation organizations of both countries. James Reber and 
Arthur Lundahl made periodic trips to the United Kingdom for 
discussions with Alan Crick’s UK Requirements Committee (gener¬ 
ally known as the Crick Committee, later as the Joint Priorities 
Committee), the Joint Intelligence Committee, the Joint Air Recon¬ 
naissance Intelligence Center, and Ml-b.'" 

The idea of using British pilots in the U-2 program first arose in 
the spring of 1957, when Richard Bisse II—upset that his aircraft had 
not been allowed to fly over the Soviet Union since the December 
1956 standdown—was searching for ways to reduce the political risks 
of overflights and thus obtain more frequent authorization for mis¬ 
sions over the Soviet Union. One of his proposals was to use non-US 
pilots—possibly British—to increase the possibility of plausible de¬ 
nial in the event of a loss. At a meeting with key CIA. Defense 
Department, and State Department officials on 6 May 1957, President 
Eisenhower approved the concept of British participation in the U-2 
project.''" 

During the next six months, Dulles and Bisseil met with Sir Dick 
White, head of MI-6, and Air Vice Marshal William M. L. 
MacDonald, Assistant Chief of the Air Staff for Intelligence, on sev¬ 
eral occasions to discuss the proposal in general terms. At first the 
CIA did not push the proposal loo hard because at the same meeting 
in which he approved British participation. President Eisenhower had 
consented to the resumption of U-2 missions over the Soviet Union, 
resulting in 10 overflights during the summer and early fall of 1957. 
But when flights ceased in October, the thought of British participa¬ 
tion became more attractive. By early 1958, Bisseil was pressing the 
British to begin training pilots in the U-2 even though no final politi¬ 
cal decision on their participati on had been made. On 7 February 

1958, Bisseil instructed thej_ 

to ask Air Vice Marshal MacDonald if the RAF was prepared to 
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select a group of pilots for the U-2 project. MacDonald agreed |.o 
Bissell’s proposal and began recruiting RAF pilots to fly the U-2. 

In June 1958, representatives from the British Air Ministry came 
to project headquarters for an orientation and then sat down with CIA 
officials to work out an agreement on plans and procedures for the 
Joint project. The two sides decided to establish a small RAF contin¬ 
gent that would be integrated into and supported by Detachment B at 
Adana. The British missions would be operationally controlled by 
CIA project headquarters. Soon afterward four British pilots began 
training in Texas. One of these pilots. Squadron Leader Christopher 
H. Walker, died in a training accident in July 1958. Because of the 
addition of RAF officers to the program. Project AQUATONE re¬ 
ceived a new codename, CHALICE. By the end of November 1958, 
three RAF pilots and a flight surgeon joined Detachment B at Adana 
with Turkish approval. 

Formal approval by the political leaders of the United Kingdom 
and the United States had come several months earlier. On 27 August 
-1958, Prime Minister Harold Macmillan gave his approval to British 
participation in the project as long as he had the right to approve or 
disapprove all operational flights by RAF pilots. On the same day, 
President Eisenhower gave his approval in principle for the joint pro¬ 
ject,'" 

Both sides stood to gain from the joint nature of the U-2 project. 
For Richard Bissell. British participation was a means to gain an addi¬ 
tional source of authorization for overfli ghts of the Soviet Union. Six 

months earlier, Bissell had cabled toj_jfhat 

he wanted British participation because it would “facilitate operations 
by them at times or under circumstances beyond the scope of author¬ 
ity accorded by US political authorities.” "* 

President Eisenhower viewed British participation as a way to 
confuse the Soviets as to the sponsorship of particular overflights and 
also to spread the risk in the event of a loss. Furthermore, he was used 
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to working closely with the British from his wartime experience and 
believed that their involvement in the U-2 program was a natural as¬ 
pect of their alliance with the United States."^ 

On the British side, participation in U-2 flights was a logical ex¬ 
tension of the close cooperation that already existed between the two 
countries on the U-2 program. The direct involvement of the British 
also enabled them to conduct additional flights in areas such as the 
Middle East that were of more intelligence interest to the United 
Kingdom than to the United States. The British also may have rea¬ 
soned that direct participation in the program was the best way to en¬ 
sure that they had a right to share in the U-2's take. Otherwise, the 
United States might decide at some point to cut off the flow of U-2 
photography, as it had done during the 1956 Suez Crisis. 

By November 1958, British pilots had joined Detachment B, and 
arrangements had been made for the title to the aircraft they would be 
using to be transferred on paper to the British Government. In a final 
exchange of letters between President Eisenhower and Prime Minister 
Macmillan in December, the President summarized the lines of au¬ 
thority for the joint program: “British missions are carried out on 
your authority and are your responsibility just as our activities are au¬ 
thorized and controlled here in accordance with the procedures I have 
established. In this sense, it could be said that we are carrying out two 
complementary programs rather than a joint one." 

Richard Bissell had achieved his goal of gaining another source 
of approval for overflights of the Soviet Union. In late 1959 and early 
1960, this arrangement proved its value when British pilots conducted 
two highly successful missions over Soviet missile testing facilities at 
a time when President Eisenhower had not authorized an overflight 
for almost six months (see chapter 4). Most flights by the RAF pilots 
in Detachment B, however, took place in the Middle East, where the 
United Kingdom carried out 27 missions during the two years its pi¬ 
lots took part in overflights. 

In Britain, the cover story for the RAF participation in the U-2 
program was that British fliers were being trained to fly high-altitude 
weather-sampling missions for the RAF weather service. To support 
this cover, a U-2 was ferried to Watton RAF Base, England, in early 
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May [959. and used to fiy weather missions on 7 and 8 May before 
returning to Adana. Two more weather-sampling flights took place 
over England on 5 and 6 October 1959. 


THE U-2 PROJECT AT THE BEGHVIIVIING OF 1959 _ 

Early 1959 saw Detachment B aircraft active primarily over Middle 
Eastern countries, with occasional overflights of Albania to check for 
reported Soviet missile installations. Detachment C mainly collected 
high-ailitude weather data, although it also flew two missions over 
Tibet and Southwest China (see chapter 5). The overflight program 
against the Soviet Union seemed to be at a standstill, but pressures 
within the government were building to resume deep-penetration 
flights to resolve the growing “missile-gap” controversy. 

Organizationally, the U-2 project underwent a major change after 
Richard Bissell became CIA's Deputy Director for Plans on 1 January 
1959. At first glance, Bissell's selection seems unusual because he 
had spent most of his Agency career heading the U-2 project, but his 
first major assignment had been coordinating support for the opera¬ 
tion that overthrew the leftist Government of Guatemala in 1954. 
Furthermore, Bissell’s U-2 project was the major covert collector of 
intelligence against the CIA’s primary target, the Soviet Union. 

During his years as head of the Development Projects Staff 
(DPS), Bissell had opposed proposals to bring all Agency air activi¬ 
ties together into a single office, fearing that he would lose control of 
the U-2 project. Once he became Deputy Director for Plans, his view¬ 
point changed; he was now in a position to consolidate all air activi¬ 
ties under his own control. On 16 February 1959, the DPS became the 
Development Projects Division (DPD) of the Directorate of Plans (at 
the time known as the Deputy Directorate/Plans or DDP). Despite the 
tremendous increase in the scope of his duties after assuming control 
of the DDP, Bissell retained personal control of his previous 
Development Projects Staff projects: the U-2 program, another pro¬ 
ject to develop a photosatellite, and a third project to design a fol¬ 
low-on aircraft for the U-2 (OXCART). Although the amalgamation 
of all Agency air operations and the transfer of the U-2 project to the 
DDP made sense, the question remained as to whether one individual 
could effectively control all these different activities. 
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THE U-2 AND THE "MISSILE-GAP” DEBATE _ 

Despite President Eisenhower’s reluctance to send U'2s over the 
Soviet Bloc, he once again authorized overflights in the summer of 
1959, after a pause of more than a year. The overriding factor in his 
decision was the growing “missile-gap” controversy, which had its 
roots in a series of dramatic Soviet announcements during the second 
half of 1957. The first announcement revealed the successful test of 
an intercontinental ballistic missile in August. Then in October, the 
Soviets announced the successful orbiting of the world’s first artificial 
earth satellite. Sputnik. One month later the Soviets orbited a second 
satellite containing a dog and a television camera. To many 
Americans, including some influential members of Congress, the 
Soviet Union’s space successes seemed to indicate that its missile 
program was ahead of that of the United States. By the spring of 
1958, after the United States had successfully launched several satel¬ 
lites, fears of a space technology gap between the two superpowers 
had eased. By the end of the year, however, new concerns arose that 
the Soviet Union was producing a missile arsenal that would be much 
larger than that of the United States. This was the famous missile gap 
that received widespread publicity beginning in early 1959.' 

The missile-gap controversy was fueled by Soviet boasts about 
the success of their missile program. On 4 December 1958, a Soviet 
delegate to the Geneva Conference on Surprise Attack stated: “Soviet 
ICBMs are at present in mass production.” Five days later, Soviet 
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Launch of Sputnik, 
4 October 1957 



Premier Nikita Khrushchev asserted that the Soviet Union had an 
ICBM capable of carrying a 5-megaton nuclear warhead 8,000 miles. 
These statements seemed all the more ominous because, during this 
same month of December, the first attempt to launch the new US 
Titan ICBM failed. In reality, all of the Soviet statements were sheer 
propaganda; they had encountered difficulties with the SS-6 ICBM. 
and the program was at a standstill. As a result, there were no ICBM 
launches from Tyuratam between 29 May 1958 and 17 February 
1959, a space of almost nine months.' 


To conceal the difficulties in their missile program, Soviet lead¬ 
ers continued to praise its alleged successes. At the beginning of 
February 1959, Khrushchev opened the Soviet Communist Party 
Congress in Moscow by claiming that “serial production of intercon¬ 
tinental ballistic rockets has been organized.” Several months later 
Soviet Defense Minister Rodion Malinovsky stated that these missiles 
were capable of hitting “precisely any point” and added, “Our army 
is equipped with a whole series of intercontinental, continental and 
other rockets of long, medium and short range.” When asked at a 
press conference to comment on Malinovsky’s statement. President 
Eisenhower replied, “They also said that they invented the flying ma¬ 
chine and the automobile and the telephone and other things... - Why 
should you be so respectful of this statement this morning, if you are 
not so respectful of the other three?”^ Nevertheless, the Soviet state¬ 
ments were taken at face value by most Americans, including many 
members of the intelligence community. 
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As concern alx)ut Soviet missile progress increased, even the in¬ 
terruption in Soviet ICBM testing was seen as evidence of a Soviet 
advantage. Although the CIA correctly reasoned that the Soviets were 
experiencing difficulties in developing an operational ICBM, the Air 
Force assumed that the Soviets had halted testing because the missile 
was ready for deployment.^ 

The controversy intensified early in February 1959, when 
Secretary of Defense Neil H. McElroy testified before the Senate 
Preparedness Investigating Committee on Soviet missile capabilities 
for the next few years. McElroy told the Senators that in the early 
1960s the Soviet Union might have a 3 to 1 advantage over the United 
States in operational ICBMs. McElroy stressed that the gap would be 
temporary and that at its end the United States would enjoy a techno¬ 
logical advantage because it was concentrating on developing the 
more advanced solid-fueled missiles rather than increasing the num¬ 
ber of obsolescent liquid-fueled missiles, but it was his mention of a 3 
to I missile gap that made the headlines. Administration critics such 
as Senator Stuart Symington quickly charged that the actual gap 
would eventually be even larger.’ 

Faced with risins public and Congressional concern about the 
missile gap, Defense Department officials pressed President 
Eisenhower to authorize renewed overflights to gather up-to-date in¬ 
formation about the status of the Soviet missile program. Following a 
National Security Council meeting on 12 February, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff Twining, Secretary of Defense McElroy, and 
Deputy Secretary of Defense Quarles stayed behind to talk to the 
President about overflights. They hoped that the need to refute criti¬ 
cism of the missile gap from Symington and other Democratic 
Senators would persuade the President to loosen his policy on the use 
of the U-2. McElroy pointed out that no matter how often Alien 
Dulles briefed these critics, they would not believe his reassurances 
about the absence of a missile gap without positive proof such as pho¬ 
tographs. More overflights would be needed to obtain the kinds of 
photographs required. 

The President was not swayed by these arguments. Noting that 
the reconnaissance satellite project was '‘coming along nicely,” he 
stated that U-2 flights should be “held to a minimum pending the 
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availability of this new equipment.” Quarles objected that the satel¬ 
lites would not be ready for up to two years, but the President replied 
that this did not matter because the Soviets would not be able to build 
a first-strike force of ICBMs in the near future. President Eisenhower 
finally conceded that “one or two flights might possibly be permissi¬ 
ble,” but he ruled out “an extensive program.” In light of the “crisis 
which is impending over Berlin” he did not want to be provocative.* 

As the missile-gap controversy raged, President Eisenhower 
stuck to his refusal to permit overflights of the Soviet Union, al¬ 
though the Soviet Union’s resumption of ICBM testing almost per¬ 
suaded him to change his mind. On 10 April 1959, the President 
tentatively approved several overflights, but, on the following day, he 
called in McElroy and Bissell to inform them that he was withdraw¬ 
ing his authorization, explaining that “there seems no hope for the fu¬ 
ture unless we can make some progress in negotiation.” Eisenhower 
remained worried by “the terrible propaganda impact that would be 
occasioned if a reconnaissance plane were to fail.” Although he 
agreed that new information was necessary, especially in light of the 
"distortions several senators are making of our military position rela¬ 
tive to the Soviets,” Eisenhower believed that such information 
would not be worth “the political costs.”’ 

The President remained willing to consider flights that did not 
overfly Soviet territory, and in June he authorized two electronic in¬ 
telligence collection missions along the Soviet-Iranian border. The 
two missions of Operation HOT SHOP took place on 9 and 18 June 
1959. The first of these missions was noteworthy because it involved 
both an Agency U-2 and an Air Force RB-57D Canberra. The two air¬ 
craft cruised along the Soviet border and made the first telemetry in¬ 
tercept ever from a Soviet ICBM during first-stage flight, 80 seconds 
after launch.* 

Efforts to persuade the President to authorize penetration mis¬ 
sions continued. On 7 July 1959, Allen Dulles and Richard Bissell 
met with Eisenhower to discuss the possibility of a penetration flight 
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to gather intelligence on the Soviet missile program. Discussions con¬ 
tinued the following day with the addition of Secretary of State 
Herter, who stated in support of the CIA proposal that “the intelli¬ 
gence objective outweighs the danger of getting trapped. The strong 
backing of the proposed overflight by both CIA and the State 
Department finally convinced President Eisenhower to approve the 
mission. 

On 9 July 1959, more than 16 months after the previous over¬ 
flight of the Soviet Union, a U-2 equipped with a B camera left 
Peshawar, Pakistan, flew over the Urals, and then crossed the missile 
test range at Tyuratam. This mission, known as Operation 
TOUCHDOWN, produced excellent results. Its photography revealed 
that the Soviets were expanding the launch facilities at Tyumtam. 
While this overflight was under way, another U-2 flew a diversionary 
mission along the Soviet-Iranian border.''' 

Despite its success, this overflight remained an isolated incident. 
President Eisenhower was unwilling to authorize additional over¬ 
flights of the Soviet Union, in pan because he did not wish to increase 
tension before Premier Khrushchev’s visit to the United States sched¬ 
uled for 15-27 September 1959. Nevertheless, the President still 
wanted as much intelligence on the Soviet missile program as possi¬ 
ble. Because the Soviets were conducting an extensive program of 
missile tests in mid-1959, Eisenhower authorized a steady stream of 
the less provocative electronic intelligence (ELINT)-gathering mis¬ 
sions (14 in all) along the Soviet border during the remainder of the 
year." 

Within the United States, concern about the Soviet missile pro¬ 
gram continued to grow. On 12 September 1959 the Soviets scored 
another space success when their Luna 2 rocket reached the moon, 
and Khrushchev stressed this success when he arrived in the United 
States three days later. He also boasted of Soviet missile progress in 
private conversations with President Eisenhower, while making no 
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mention of overflights by the United States. After the trip was over, 
Khrushchev and other leading Soviet officials continued to make ex¬ 
aggerated claims about the extent of their missile force, adding to the 
confusion and concern within the US intelligence community. Thus in 
November 1959, Soviet Premier Khrushchev told a conference of 
journalists, “Now we have such a stock of rockets, such an amount of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons, that if they attack us, we could wipe 
our potential enemies off the face of the earth.” He then added that 
“in one year, 250 rockets with hydrogen warheads came off the as¬ 
sembly line in the factory we visited.”'' Because the Soviet Union 
had been launching at least one missile per week since early fall, US 
policymakers placed great weight on his remarks. 

Despite the intelligence community’s intense interest in the 
Soviet Union’s nuclear and missile programs. President Eisenhower 
did not authorize any more overflights of the Soviet Union during the 
remainder of the year. On the other hand, he raised no objections to 
(and probably welcomed) the first British overflight of the Soviet 
Union in December 1959. For almost a year, the RAF pilots of 
Detachment B had been ready to fly over the Soviet Union, but Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan had not previously authorized any such 
missions because of his own visit to the Soviet Union, several interna¬ 
tional meetings, and other state visits. As a result, British U-2 mis¬ 
sions had been confined to the Middle East. Now that the Prime 
Minister’s approval had been obtained. Detachment B conducted 
Operation HIGH WIRE with an RAF pilot. Squadron leader Robert 
Robinson left Peshawar on 6 December and overflew Kuybyshev, 
Saratov Engels Airfield, and the Kapustin Yar Missile Test Range 
before landing at Adana. The mission photography was excellent, but 
it did not provide intelligence on Soviet ICBMs, which were tested at 
Tyuratam, not Kapustin Yar.'^ 

Because there had been so few overflights in 1958 and 1959, 
many questions about the Soviet missile program remained unan¬ 
swered. Within the intelligence community there was still consider¬ 
able disagreement over the size of the Soviet missile force. Thus, 
during testimony before the US Senate in January 1960, DCI Allen 
Dulles, Secretary of Defense Thomas Gates, and Air Force Chief of 
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Staff Nathan Twining each gave different figures for the number of Airfield, 

deployed Soviet missiles. Although the CIA figures were based on g December 1959 
evidence sained from overflights, Dulles could not reveal this fact to 
the Senate and, therefore, faced very sharp questioning.'"' 

As a result of these Senate hearings, Dulles was determined to 
obtain permission for more overflights in order to settle the mis¬ 
sile-gap question once and for all and end the debate within the intelli¬ 
gence community. To accomplish this, Dulles proposed photographing 
the most likely areas for the deployment of Soviet missiles. At this 
time there was still no evidence of SS-6 ICBM deployment outside the 
Tyuratam missile test range. Because the SS-6 was extremely large 
and liquid fueled, analysts believed these missiles could only be de¬ 
ployed near railroads. Existing U-2 photography showed railroad 
tracks going right to the launching pad at the test site. Dulles, there¬ 
fore argued'^that SS-6 installations could easily be located by flying 
along railroad lines. Dulles was supported by members of the 
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President's Board of Consultants on Foreign Intelligence Activities. 
At a meeting of the board on 2 February 1960. Gen. James Doolittle 
urged President Eisenhower to use overflights of the Soviet Union to 
the maximum degree possible. The President’s response, as 
summarized in General Goodpaster’s notes of the meeting, showed 
that the upcoming summit meeting was already an important factor in 
his altitude toward U-2 flights; “The President said that he has one 
tremendous asset in a summit meeting, as regards effect in the free 
world. That is his reputation for honesty. If one of these aircraft were 
lost when we are engaged in apparently sincere deliberations, it could 
be put on display in Moscow and ruin the President’s effectiveness.” 

A few days later, another U-2 took to the sky on a mission over 
the Soviet Union. As in December, the pilot was British, and the mis¬ 
sion had been ordered by Prime Minister Macmillan. On 5 February 
I960, a Detachment B U-2C with squadron leader John MacArthur at 
the controls left Peshawar, Pakistan, to conduct Operation KNIFE 
EDGE. The plane overflew the Tyuratam Missile Test Range, headed 
northwest to Kazan', and then turned south, photographing long 
stretches of the Soviet rail network. The excellent photography from 
this mission did not reveal a single missile site, but analysts did dis¬ 
cover a new Soviet bomber, dubbed the BACKFIN, at Kazan . 

Despite the outcome of this mission, the missile-gap debate con¬ 
tinued, The Air Force still insisted that the Soviets had deployed as 
many as 100 missiles. The Army, Navy, and CIA, however, doubted 
that any had been deployed, because none could be found. Additional 
U-2 photography was needed to settle the debate. In mid-February, 
President Eisenhower reviewed plans for four additional U-2 mis¬ 
sions. The success of the two British missions, along with the absence 
of Soviet protests, made the President more willing to consider a re¬ 
sumption of US overflights, and he agreed to allow one mission to be 
flown during the month of March. The President’s continued restric¬ 
tions upon the use of the U-2 disturbed DC I Dulles, who sent a memo¬ 
randum to the National Security Council on 1 March 1960 asserting 
that the cardinal objective of obtaining information on Soviet missile 
deployment could be better achieved if the U-2 were given freer rein.” 
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In authorizing another overflight of the Soviet Union, President 
Eisenhower directed that it be conducted before 30 March. Because of 
complications in getting permission from Pakistan to use the airfield 
at Peshawar, however, the mission could not be staged in March, and 
the President agreed to extend his deadline until 10 April 1960. One 
day before the expiration of this deadline, a U-2 equipped with a 
B-camera took off from Peshawar on the last successful overflight of 
the Soviet Union, Operation SQUARE DEAL. As had been the case 
during the previous two overflights, a second U-2 flew a diversionary 
mission along the Soviet-Iranian border. After leaving Peshawar, mis¬ 
sion 4155 headed first for Saryshagan, where it obtained the first pic¬ 
tures of two new Soviet radars, the HEN HOUSE and HEN ROOST 
installations. The U-2 then flew to the nuclear testing site at 
Semipalatinsk. Returning to the Saryshagan area, it crisscrossed the 
railroad network there and then proceeded to Tyuratam, where it pho¬ 
tographed a new two-pad, road-served launch area that suggested a 
new Soviet missile was in the offing.‘“ 

In his memoirs Nikita Khrushchev remarked that this U-2 should 
have been shot down, “but our antiaircraft batteries were caught nap¬ 
ping and didn’t open fire soon enough.’’ Khrushchev explained that 
Soviet missile designers had developed a high-altitude antiaircraft 
missile and batteries of this missile had been deployed near known 
targets of the U-2.''’ 

The CIA already had strong indications of improvements in the 
Soviet air defense system, and early in 1960 the Development 
Projects Division had asked Air Force experts at the Air Technical 
Intelligence Center (A'TIC) for a frank assessment of Soviet capabili¬ 
ties against the U-2. On 14 March 1960, Col. William Burke, acting 
chief of the DPD, relayed the ATIC assessment to Richard Bissell: 

The greatest threat to the U-2 is the Soviet SAM. Although the 
ATIC analysis concedes a remote possibility that the SAM may 
be less effective than estimated, their present evaluation is that 
the SAM (Guideline) has a high probability of successful inter- 
cept at 70,000 feet providing that detection is made in sufficient 
time to alert the site. 



" Mission foider 4155. 9 April I960. OSA records, job 67-B-328. box 6 (TS Codeword). 
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One of the reasons why Operation SQUARE DEAL had been se¬ 
lected for the 9 April flight was that mission planners believed that 
penetration from the Pakistan/Afghanistan area offered the greatest 
chance of escaping detection by the Soviet air defense system. 
Colonel Burke’s 14 March letter recommending SQUARE DEAL as 
the preferred route for the next overflight had stated, “There is a rea¬ 
sonable chance of completing this operation without detection.” 
Escaping detection had become important because, if the Soviet 
SAMs received sufficient advanced warning, they posed a major 
threat to the U-2. 

CIA hopes that flights from Pakistan or Afghanistan might go 
undetected proved false. On the 9 April overflight, the U-2 s 
ELINT-collection unit (System VI) indicated Soviet tracking at a very 
early stage of the mission. Although the Soviets failed to intercept the 
U-2, their success at tracking it should have served as a warning 
against future overflights from Pakistan (or anywhere else, for that 
[natter). On 26 April 1960, Colonel Burke informed Richard Bissell 
that “experience gained as a result of Operation SQUARE DEAL 
indicates that penetration without detection from the Pakistan/ 
Afghanistan area may not be as easy in the future as heretofor.” 
Unfortunately, neither Colonel Burke nor Richard Bissell took the 
ioaical step of recommending the cessation of overflights now that 
the risks had increased substantially. The lure of the prospective intel¬ 
ligence gain from each mission was too strong, and the Soviets’ lack 
of success at interception to date had probably made the project staff 
overconfident. Furthermore, both DC I Allen Dulles and the 
President’s Board of Consultants on Foreign Intelligence Activities 
were pressing for more photos of the Soviet Union in order to settle 
the missile-gap debate raging in the intelligence community and 
Congress. 


THE LAST OVERFLIGHT: OPERATION GRAND SLAM 

Even before the 9 April overflight took place. President Eisenhower 
had consented on 28 March to an additional overflight during the 
month of April. His willingness to allow yet another overflight was 
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strengthened when the Soviet Union did not protest the 9 April mis¬ 
sion. As Presidential science adviser George Kistiakowsky later re¬ 
marked about the lack of protest, ‘‘This was virtually inviting us to 
repeat the sortie.”" 

Although President Eisenhower had authorized another over¬ 
flight for April, he left the designation of its targets up to the experts 
at "the CIA. Of the three missions that remained under consideration, 
one—Operation SUN SPOT—would overfly southern targets. 
Tyuratam and Vladimirovka, while the other two would cover rail¬ 
road networks in the north-central portion of the Soviet Union. The 
intelligence community had been interested in this area ever since late 
1959. when there were indications that the Soviets were building an 
SS-6 launch facility there. This was the first indication that SS-6s 
might be located anywhere other than Tyuratam testing facility, where 
the missiles were launched from a general purpose launching pad. 
The intelligence community was anxious to obtain photography of a 
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deployed SS-6 site because it could provide exemplars for 
photointerpreters to use in searching subsequent overhead photogra¬ 
phy for similar installations.'^ 

The two proposed overflights that would cover the northern rail¬ 
road lines received the strongest consideration. Both plans contained 
new features. Operation TIME STEP called for a U-2 to take off from 
the USAF base at Thule, Greenland, which would be the first over¬ 
flight staged from this base. The aircraft would then fly over Novaya 
Zemlya on its way to cover the railroad lines from the Polyamyy Ural 
Mountains to Kotlas. The return flight would be over Murmansk with 
the landing to take place at either Bodo or Andoya on Norway’s 
northeast coast. The other proposed overflight, Operation GRAND 
SLAM, was the first U-2 mission planned to transit the Soviet Union; 
all previous missions had penetrated not more than halfway and then 
left in the general direction from which they came, GRAND SLAM 
proposed to fly across the Soviet Union from south to north, departing 
from Peshawar, Pakistan, and landing at Bodo, Norway. The mission 
would overfly Tyuratam, Sverdlovsk, Kirov, Kotlas, Severodvinsk, 
and Murmansk. 

The two preferred missions both required the use of the airfield 
at Bodo. which had been authorized by senior Norwegian intelligence 
and military officers. Because the Bodo airfield was involved in 
NATO maneuvers taking place in the Barents Sea area, Bissell in¬ 
formed the White House that neither mission could be flown before 
19 April. Once the maneuvers ended, bad weather over the Soviet 
Union kept the mission from taking place when it was originally 
scheduled. Richard Bissell, therefore, asked President Eisenhower for 
more time, and, on 25 April, General Goodpaster relayed the 
President’s instructions to Bissell that “one additional operation may 
be undertaken, provided it is carried out prior to May 1. No operation 
is to be carried out after May 1.”” The President did not want to fly 
missions any later than that because the Paris Summit was scheduled 
to begin on 16 May I960. 

By this time, CIA planners were concentrating on Operation 
GRAND SLAM as the most likely route for the proposed mission be¬ 
cause it offered the best chance of photographing suspected locations 


'“’Secret*. 
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of Soviet ICBM sites. The other proposed overflight. Operation TIME 
STEP out of Greenland, was more likely to run into bad weather 
(which would affect both navigation and photography) because the 
tlightpath would remain above 60' north latitude during the entire^ 
mission. Furthermore, mission planners opposed this route because of 
its greater risk. In his letter to Richard Bissell on 14 March 1960, 
Colonel Burke stated; 

Operation STEP" is onr last choice because we can as¬ 

sume. with a 90 percent probability of being correct, that we will 
be detected on entry, tracked accurately throughout the period in 
denied territory (approximately four hours), and will evoke a 
strong PVO [Soviet Air Defense} reaction. This flight plan would 
permit alerting of SAM sites, and pre-positioning of missile 
equipped fighters in the Murmansk area (point of exit) thus 
enhancing the possibility of successful intercept. In addition, we 
must assume that even were the Soviets unable to physically in¬ 
terfere with such an incursion, sufficient evidence will be avail¬ 
able to permit them to document a diplomatic protest should they 
desire to do so.-^ 

The concerns raised by Colonel Burke about TIME STEP should 
also have been raised about Operation GRAND SLAM, which would 
be the most adventuresome overflight to date because it proposed 
covering so much of the Soviet Union. If the Soviets could track the 
U-2 early in the mission, they would have plenty of time to prepare to 
intercept the aircraft. 

The pilot selected for Operation GRAND SLAM was Francis 
Gary Powers, the most experienced U-2 pilot in the program. Powers 
had joined the project in May 1956 and had flown 27 operational mis¬ 
sions in the U-2. including one each over the Soviet Union and China 
as well as six along the Soviet border. 

To prevent the U-2 from being seen at Peshawar, project manag¬ 
ers decided to ferry the aircraft from Adana to Pakistan the night be¬ 
fore the scheduled flight. Once the plane was refueled and its camera 
was loaded, it would take off at daybreak, with little if any exposure 
to local residents because of darkness and its short stay—less than six 
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hours on the ground. Originally scheduled for Thursday, 28 April, 
GRAND SLAM was canceled because of bad weather over the north¬ 
ern Soviet Union. This had been the case for the past several weeks. 
When this flight was canceled, the U-2 returned to Adana before sun¬ 
rise. That evening the U-2 flew back to Peshawar for another attempt 
to stage the mission early on the 29th, but bad weather again forced 
cancellation of the mission, and the U-2 returned to Adana. Because 
of continued bad weather over the target areas, no mission was 
planned for Saturday, 30 April."'’ 

Meanwhile, the plane ferried to Peshawar on 27 and 28 April 
had accumulated so many hours of flight time that it had to be 
removed from service for periodic maintenance. A different aircraft 
was, therefore, ferried to Peshawar on Saturday night, 30 April. This 
aircraft, article 360, had made a crash landing in Japan during the pre¬ 
vious September (see chapter 5). Although it had been refurbished by 
Lockheed and now had the more powerful J75 engine that would give 
it greater altitude, pilots did not completely trust this aircraft and con¬ 
sidered it a ''hangar queen.” As Powers noted in his memoirs, "Its 
current idiosyncrasy was one of the fuel tanks, which wouldn t feed 
all its fuel.” The aircraft was equipped with a B-modei camera, a 
System-VI electronic intelligence unit, and a System-IXB device, 
which generated false-angle information in response to the radar 
pulses used by some Soviet airborne-missile fire-control systems. 

Operation GRAND SLAM, mission 4154 and the 24th deep-pen¬ 
etration overflight of the Soviet Union, began almost 30 minutes late 
on Sunday. 1 May I960, a delay due to difficulty in getting takeoff 
approval from Washington. This delay was caused by 
communications problems that are typical at sunrise and sun.set 
during spring and autumn, when the ionosphere will not support reli¬ 
able communications. In attempting to relay the authorization mes¬ 
sage, the radio operator in Adana was unable to reach the base in 
Peshawar, whose code name was HB JARGON. Realizing that neither 
the prearranged nighttime nor daytime frequencies were working, the 
operator began sending a message in the clear, using one of the guard 
frequencies in the transition area between the daytime and nighttime 
frequencies. The radio operators at Peshawar kept hearing the Morse 
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code letters JGOHB, JGOHB as they tuned from one prearranged fre¬ 
quency to the other. Then one of the Peshawar operators decided to 
tune in the guard frequency where the Morse transmission was stron¬ 
gest. He was able to discern a break in the letters, making the mes¬ 
sage read “HBJGO HBJGO.” The Peshawar operators realized this 
stood for “HBJARGON Go.” The detachment chief, Col. William 
Shelton, who had been waiting anxiously inside the radio van for a 
“Go” or “No Go” message, leaped from the van and ran across the 
field to give the signal for takeoff to Powers, who was sitting in the 
U-2C at the end of the runway.’* 

Powers started his takeoff roll at 0159Z on 1 May 1960, Once 
airborne. Powers guided his aircraft toward Afghanistan. Following 
standard operating procedure. Powers clicked his radio switch when 
he reached penetration altitude of 66,000 feet, which signaled the op¬ 
erations unit at Peshawar that everything aboard the aircraft was 
working and the mission would proceed as planned. Aside from this 
simple'signal, Powers and all U-2 pilots maintained strict radio si¬ 
lence during penetration missions. 

Powers’ first target was the Tyuratam Missile Test Range after 
which he headed for Chelyabinsk, just south of Sverdlovsk. The 
planned route would take him over Kyshtym, Sverdlovsk, northwest 
to Kirov, north over Yur’ya and Plesetsk, then to Severodvinsk, north¬ 
west to Kandalaksha, north to Murmansk, and, finally, west to Bodo, 
Norway. 

May Day turned out to be a bad time to overfly the Soviet 
Union. On this major holiday, there was much less Soviet military air 
traffic than usual, so Soviet radars could easily identify and track 
Powers’ U-2, In addition, the Soviets responded to the intrusion by 
ordering a ban on civilian air traffic in a large portion of the Soviet 
Union. Soviet radar began tracking the U-2 when it was still !5 miles 
south of the Soviet-Afghan border and continued to do so as the air¬ 
craft flew across the Central Asian republics. When Powers reached 
the Tashkent area, as many as 13 Soviet interceptor aircraft scrambled 
in an unsuccessful attempt to intercept his plane. 

Powers never made it past Sverdlovsk. Four and a half hours into 
the mission, an SA-2 surface-to-air missile detonated close to and just 
behind his aircraft and disabled it 70,500 feet above the Sverdlovsk 
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area. The plane began spiraling down toward the ground and Powers 
looked for a way out. Unable to use the ejection seat because centrifu¬ 
gal force had thrown him against the canopy, he released the canopy 
and prepared to bail out, waiting to arm the destruction device at the 
last minute, so that it would not go off while he was still in the plane. 
When he released his seatbelt, however, he was immediately sucked 
out of the aircraft and found himself dangling by his oxygen hose, un¬ 
able to reach the destruction switches. Finally, the hose broke and he 
flew away from the falling aircraft. After he fell several thousand 
feet, his parachute opened automatically, and he drifted to earth where 
he was quickly surrounded by farmers and then by Soviet otficials.' 
His aircraft had not been destroyed by the crash, and the Soviets were 
able to identify much of its equipment when they put it on display 10 
days later. Even if Powers had been able to activate the destruction 
device, however, it would not have destroyed the aircraft. The small 
explosive charge was only designed to wreck the camera. 

How had the Soviets succeeded in downing the U-2? Although 
some CIA project officials initially wondered if Powers had been Hy¬ 
ing too low through an error or mechanical malfunction, he main- 
tafned that he had been flying at his assigned altitude and had been 
brought down by a near miss of a Soviet surtace-to-air missile. This 
turned out to be the case, for in March 1963, the US air attache in 
Moscow learned that the Sverdlovsk SA-2 battery had fired a 
three-missile salvo that, in addition to disabling Powers’ plane, al.so 
scored a direct hit on a Soviet fighter aircraft sent aloft to intercept 
the U-2.''" Mission planners had not known about this SAM site be¬ 
fore the mission because they always laid out flight plans to avoid 
known SAM sites. 


THE AFTERMATH OF THE U-2 DOWNING _ 

The first indication that something was wrong with Powers’ mission 
came even before he was overdue at Bodo, Norway. The CIA 
Operations Center learned on I May at 0330 hours Washington time 
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that the Soviets had discontinued radar tracking of the flight’s pro¬ 
gress two hours earlier (0529Z), southwest of Sverdlovsk. Although 
there was no word from the Soviet Union concerning the missing 
U-2, key project personnel assembled in the Agency control center 
that morning (with the exception of Bissell, who was out of town and 
did not arrive until 1530) to analyze the latest information and discuss 
courses of action. They quickly established a new project, known as 
Operation MUDLARK, to gather and evaluate all available informa¬ 
tion about the downed U-2.'’ 

Bissell and the other project officials did not know whether 
Powers was dead or if the plane and camera had been destroyed, but 
they believed that there was no way that a pilot could survive a crash 
from an altitude above 70,000 feet. They, therefore, decided to stick 
with the standard cover story for U-2 flights: that they were weather 
flights staged by the National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
(NASA)—originally the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, renamed in 1958. This cover story had been approved by 
the President in 1956. 

By the end of the day, the Operation MUDLARK officials had 
prepared a statement based on the standard cover story but modified 
to fit the available information on Powers’ flight and to show Adana 
as the aircraft’s base in order to conceal Pakistan’s role in the mission. 
This revised cover story, along with a mission flight plan consistent 
with it, was sent to the Field commander at Adana, to A ir Force 
Europe headquarters, ! I to replace 

the cover story that had been prepared and distributed in advance of 
the mission. The first announcement of the new cover story came late 
on 2 May by the Adana base commander, but it did not appear in print 
until the following day. On Tuesday, 3 May, NASA released a state¬ 
ment about a high-altitude weather plane that was missing on a flight 
inside Turkey. The statement had been designed to provide an expla¬ 
nation for the presence of wreckage inside the Soviet Union by noting 
that ’’the pilot reported over the emergency frequency that he was ex¬ 
periencing oxygen difficulties.” Thus, if the Soviets protested and 
pointed to wreckage inside their borders, NASA could claim that the 
pilot had lost consciousness and the aircraft had then flown into the 
Soviet Union before crashing. 
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This statement had been prepared for a “best case” scenario, that 
is to say. one in which neither the pilot nor the plane and film sur¬ 
vived. However, pilots had bailed out from extremely high altitudes 
and survived, and there was even evidence from previous U-2 crashes 
that much of the aircraft itself could be salvaged. The small destruc¬ 
tive charge aboard the U-2 was not sufficient to destroy much more 
than the camera. The tightly rolled film, which could reveal the exact 
purpose of the mission even if the pilot and aircraft did not survive, 
was very hard to destroy. Kelly Johnson later conducted an experi¬ 
ment that revealed film taken out of a completely bumed-out aircraft 
could still provide usable imagery.” After almost four years of suc¬ 
cessful U-2 missions. Richard Bissell and the rest of the Development 
Projects Division had become overconfident and were not prepared 
for the "worst case’’ scenario that actually occurred in May 1960. 
This failure played directly into the hands of Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev, who shrewdly decided to release information about the 
downed U-2 a little at a time, thereby encouraging the United States 
to stick with its vulnerable cover story too long. As he later wrote, 
“Our intention here was to confuse the government circles of the 
United States. As long as the Americans thought the pilot was dead, 
they would keep putting out the story that perhaps the plane had acci¬ 
dentally strayed off course and been shot down in the mountains on 
the Soviet side of the border."’" The first word from the Soviet Union 
came on Thursday, 5 May, when Premier Khrushchev announced to a 
meeting of the Supreme Soviet that a US “spyplane” had been 
downed near Sverdlovsk. He made no mention of the fate of its pilot. 


Khrushchev’s announcement aroused considerable interest in the 
media in the United States, and that same day the State Department 
and NASA issued another statement that continued the “weather 
plane” cover story, adding that the pilot became lost during a routine 
mission near the Caucasus Mountains. Soon afterward, the US 
Ambassador to Moscow cabled a report to the State Department indi¬ 
cating that the pilot might be alive after all. Two days later, on 7 May 
1960, Khrushchev confirmed this report by revealing that the U-2 pi¬ 
lot was alive and had admitted his mission of spying on the Soviet 
Union. 
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This revelation completely demolished the US cover story, and 
senior administration officials then debated what the appropriate 
course of action should be. Allen Dulles offered to take responsibility 
for the overflight and resign, but President Eisenhower did not want 
to give the world the impression that he was not in control of his ad¬ 
ministration. On Wednesday, 11 May, the President read a statement 
to the press in which he assumed full responsibility for the U-2 mis¬ 
sion but left open the question of future overflights, even though four 
days earlier he had approved the recommendation of his key foreign 
policy advisers to terminate all provocative intelligence operations 
against the Soviet Union.’' 


The U-2 affair had its greatest consequences when the 
long-awaited .summit meeting in Paris began less than a week later on 
16 May. Soviet Premier Khrushchev insisted on being the first 
speaker and read a long protest about the overflight, ending with a de¬ 
mand for an apology from President Eisenhower. In his reply 
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Eisenhower stated that overflights had been suspended and would not 
be resumed, but he refused to make a formal apology. At that point 
the summit ended, as did all hopes for a visit to the Soviet Union by 
President Eisenhower, 


THE WITHDRAWAL OF THE 

OVERSEAS DETACHMENTS ___ 

The loss of Powers’ U-2 ultimately resulted in the end ot Detachment 
B in Turkey. As soon as the Development Projects Division learned 
that Powers was alive in Soviet hands, it immediately evacuated the 
British pilots from Adana to protect the secret of their involvement in 
the project. Project officials hoped that flights might eventually re¬ 
sume from Adana, but President Eisenhower’s order ending over¬ 
flights of the Soviet Union made this very unlikely. Less than four 
w^ks later, a coup ousted the government of Turkish Premier Adnan 
Menderes on the night of 27 May 1960. Because the new government 
had not been briefed on the U-2. Project Headquarters refused to al¬ 
low any U-2 flights from Adana, even those necessary tor maintain¬ 
ing the aircraft’s airworthiness. As a result, no more U-2s flew out of 
Adana. Instead of being ferried home, three of the four remaining 
U-2s were disassembled and loaded aboard C-124 cargo planes for 
the return trip to the United States. 

The fourth U-2 remained inside a hangar at Incirlik airbase for 
several years, looked after by a skeleton crew, in case the Adana in¬ 
stallation needed to be reactivated. Finally the decision was made to 
close down the Adana U-2 facility. During Detachment B’s 44 months 
of active existence, 21 pilots had flown its aircraft, including four 
RAF pilots and three pilots transferred from the deactivated 
Detachment A, Fourteen Detachment B pilots were later assigned to 
other U*2 detachments, but the closing down of Detachment B marked 
the end of Britain’s direct involvement in U-2 operational overflights. 
A four-man unit of RAF U-2 pilots was stationed at Detachment G, 
Edwards AFB, until the end of the CIA U-2 program in 1974. but 
RAF pilots never again conducted an overflight in an Agency U-2. 

The loss of Powers’ U-2, the resultant failure of the Paris 
Summit, and the end of U-2 operations in Turkey were just the first in 
a series of setbacks for the U-2 program. On 8 July I960, the 
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Japanese Government, faced with growing anti-American sentiment 
and complaints in the press about the presence of “spyplanes’' on 
Japanese territory, asked the United States to remove the U-2s. The 
very next day the CIA closed Detachment C; its U-2s were disman¬ 
tled and returned to the United States aboard C-I24s. 

In the midst of the furor in Japan, on 1 July i960, just six weeks 
after the Paris Summit. Soviet fighter aircraft shot down an Air Force 
RB-47 on an electronic intelligence collection mission over interna¬ 
tional waters near the Soviet Union’s Kola Peninsula. Two survivors 
were captured. The Soviet Union claimed that the aircraft had vio¬ 
lated its airspace, while the United States denounced the Soviets for 
downing the plane over international waters. The acrimony exacer¬ 
bated an already tense international atmosphere.’* 

One additional blow to the U-2 program came in the summer of 
1960. NASA, concerned about the damage to its reputation from its 
involvement in the U-2 affair and hoping to obtain international coop¬ 
eration for its space program, decided to end its support of the cover 
story that U-2s were conducting weather research under its auspices.” 

These developments resulted in a complete halt to all U-2 opera¬ 
tions from overseas bases for more than six months. Pilots and air¬ 
craft from Detachments B and C were consolidated into Detachment 
0 at Edwards Air Force Base, California, the unit formed after the 
CIA had vacated the Nevada testing site in 1957 as a result of AEC 
nuclear testing. Detachment G now comprised eight pilots from 
Detachment B and three pilots from Detachment C. Because Powers’ 
capture had compromised Project CHALICE, the Agency assigned a 
new cryptonym to the U-2 effort; henceforth, it was called Project 
IDEALIST.'*’ 


” OSa Cfironolnijy. p. 28 (TS CoUsword). 

“ "Mystery of Ihe RB-47," 25 July 1960. pp. 36-37: "Nikita and the RB-47.” 

Time. 25 July 1960. pp. 30-31. 

Ata meeting of high-level CI.A, NASA, and State Department officials on 31 May 1960. 
NASA was willing to continue ii.s as.sociation with U-2 flights for the time being, but the 
Administrator of NASA. Dr, Keith Olennan, believed that his agency “would be well ad¬ 
vised to disengage from the U-2 program as rapidly as possible." James A. Cunningham. 
Memorandum for the Record. "Telephone Conversation with Dr. Hugh Dryden. Deputy 
Director. NASA." 1 June 1960, DPD chrono file @4553-60. OSA records (S). 
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THE FATE OF FRANCIS GARY POWERS _ 

Downed U-2 pilot Francis Gary Powers underwent extensive interro¬ 
gation at the hands of the Soviets. His instructions from the CIA on 
what to do in the event of capture were meager, and he had been told 
that he might as well tell the Soviets whatever they wanted to know 
because they could get the information from his aircraft anyway. 
Nevertheless. Powers tried to conceal as much classified information 
as possible while giving the appearance of cooperating with his cap- 
tors. To extract the maximum propaganda value from the U-2 Affair, 
the Soviets prepared an elaborate show trial for Powers, which began 
on 17 August 1960. Powers continued to conceal as much information 
as possible, but, on the advice of his Soviet defense counsel, he stated 
that he was sorry for his actions. The Soviet court sentenced him to 
10 years’ “deprivation of liberty,” with the first three to be spent in 
prison.^' 

During the next 18 months, confidential negotiations to obtain 
the release of Powers took place as the United States explored the 
possibility of trading convicted Soviet master spy Rudolf Abel for 
.Powers. These negotiations were conducted by Abel's court-ap¬ 
pointed defense counsel, former OSS lawyer James Donovan, in cor¬ 
respondence with Abel’s “wife” (probably his Soviet control) in East 
Germany. In November 1961, Acting DC I Pearre Cabell wrote to 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk supporting such a trade, and on 10 
February 1962 the actual exchange look place in the middle of the 
Glienecke Bridge connecting East and West Berlin. As part of the 
deal. American graduate student Frederick Pryor, who had been jailed 
in East Germany for espionage, was released at another location. 

After Powers returned to the United States, he underwent exten¬ 
sive debriefing, for many questions about his mission remained unan¬ 
swered. To conduct the debriefing, the Agency immediately 
reconvened the Damage Assessment Team that had met for two 
months in the summer of 1960 to estimate what Powers knew about 
the overflight program and could have told Soviet interrogators. 
Given Powers’ long involvement with the U-2 program, the team had 
concluded in 1960 that his knowledge was extensive and he had prob¬ 
ably revealed most of it to the Soviets. After two weeks of debriefing 
Powers in February 1962, however, the team found that the damage 
was much less than had been estimated, and they were quite satisfied 
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=■ with Powers' behavior.^' After reading the debriefing reports, Allen 
Dulles expressed support of Powers’ actions and told Powers, “We 
are proud of what you have done,” but Dulles had already resigned as 
DC! in November 1961/' The new DCI, John A. McCone, demanded 
a closer look at Powers' actions and set up a Board of Inquiry headed 
by retired Federal Judge E. Barrett Prettyman. After eight days of 
hearings and deliberation, the board reported on 27 February that 
Powers had acted in accordance with his instructions and had “com¬ 
plied with his obligations as an American citizen during this period.” 
The board, therefore, recommended that he receive his back pay. 


James J, While. "Francis Cary Powers—Tho Unmaking of a Hero. 1960-1965. (dra(t). 
C!A History Suf'f. 1974, p, 19 I Si, 
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The Pretty man Board’s finding was based on a large body of evi¬ 
dence indicating that Powers was telling the truth about the events ot 
I May I960: the testimony of the experts who had debriefed Powers 
after his return; a thorough investigation of Powers’ background with 
testimony by doctors, psychiatrists, former Air Force colleagues, and 
his commander at Adana; Powers’ own testimony before the board; 
the results of a polygraph examination that he had volunteered to un¬ 
dergo; and the evidence provided by photographs of the wreckage of 
his aircraft, which Kelly Johnson had analyzed and found consistent 
with Powers’ story. Nevertheless, DCI McCone remained skeptical. 
He asked the Air Force to convene its own panel ot experts to check 
Johnson's assessment of the photographs of the U-2. The Air Force 
quickly complied, and the panel supported Johnson’s findings. 
McCone then seized upon the one piece of evidence that contradicted 
Powers’ testimony—a report by the National Security Agency (NSA) 
that suggested that Powers may have descended to a lower altitude 
and turned back in a broad curve toward Sverdlovsk before being 
downed—and ordered the Prettyman Board to reconvene on 1 March 
for another look at this evidence. The board remained unconvinced by 
NSA’s thin evidence and stuck to its original findings. A few days lat¬ 
er, on 6 March 1962, Powers appeared before the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, which commended his actions. The Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee also held brief hearings on the U-2 
Affair, with DCI McCone representing the CIA." 

Although all of these inquiries found Powers to have acted prop¬ 
erly, they did not release many of their favorable findings to the pub¬ 
lic, which had received a very negative image of Powers’ behavior 
from sensational press reports and statements by public figures who 
were not aware of (or chose to ignore) the truth about Powers actions 
while in captivity. One member of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, Senator John J. Williams, expressed concern about the 
impact of this silence on Powers’ reputation in a question to DCI 
McCone on 6 March 1962: “Don’t you think he is being left with just 
a little bit of a cloud hanging over him? If he did everything he is 
supposed to do, why leave it hanging?” Doubts about Powers did 
remain in the public mind because he received no public recognition 
for his efforts to withhold information from the Soviets. He was also 


" Beschloss. Mayday, p. 352-354: Thomas Powers. Won Who Kept the Secrets, p. 328; 
Preuyman BoarU, DCI records <S), 
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snubbed by President Kennedy, who one year earlier had warmly wel¬ 
comed two Air Force RB-47 fliers released by the Soviet Union. 
McCone remained hostile to Powers, and in April 1963 he awarded 
the Intelligence Star to ail of the U-2 pilots except Powers. Finally on 
25 April 1965, just two days before McCone’s resignation became ef¬ 
fective, Powers received the Star (which was dated 1963 on the back) 
from DDCI Marshall S. Carter.^'' 

Powers’ return from captivity raised the question of what his fu¬ 
ture employment should be. This issue had already been discussed 
one year earlier by John N. McMahon, executive officer of the DPD. 
who noted that he and Col. Leo P. Geary (the Air Force project offi¬ 
cer) were concerned about a major dilemma for the CIA and the US 
Government: “On the one hand we have gone to considerable lengths 
to prove that the U-2 program was a civilian undertaking and not mil¬ 
itary aggression; on the other hand there is on file a document that 
assures Francis Gary Powers that if he so desires he may be reinstated 
into the USAF.” On 21 March 1961 McMahon wrote: 

If we grant him [Powers! the right that is now his, namely rein¬ 
statement in the Air Force, then we would be subjecting our¬ 
selves to probable adverse propaganda by the USSR. Admitting 
little appreciation for the finer points of political and psycholog¬ 
ical warfare, should Francis Gary Powers return to the USAF / 
suspect that the Soviets would have a "PP" field day illustrating 
our big lie. The question then, since we cannot permit Powers to 
return to the USAF, is what do we do with him.-’’ 


Despite this negative recommendation, the Air Force agreed on 
4 April 1962 to reinstate Powers effective I July, a decision that was 
approved by the Agency, State Department, and White House. Then 
Powers’ divorce proceedings began, and the Air Force, concerned 
about adverse publicity, postponed reinstatement until the end of the 
proceedings. In the meantime Powers began working for Lockheed 
as a U-2 pilot. In March 1963, he met with Colonel Geary to discuss 
his future plans and decided to stay with Lockheed.'"' Powers re¬ 
mained at Lockheed until U-2 testing ceased in September 1969. 
Earlier in the year, he had published an account of his experiences on 




** OSA History, chap. 14, p. 54 (TS CodewoKi); Beschloss. Mayday, p. 397. 

*’ John N. McMahon to Chief, Cover Staff. DPD. 21 March 1961, Operation MUDLARK 
file.s, OSA records, job 74-B-605. box 6 (S). 
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the U*2 project under the title Operation Overflight. Later he flew a 
light plane as a traffic reporter for a Los Angeles radio station and 
then a helicopter for a television station. On 1 August 1977, he and a 
cameraman from the station died when his helicopter crashed on the 
way to an assignment.*' 


CHANGES IN OVERFLIGHT PROCEDURES 

AFTER MAY 1960 ___ 

One of the most important changes in the overflight program after the 
loss of Francis Gary Powers' U-2 was the institution of more formal 
procedures for the approval of U-2 missions. During the first tour 
years of U-2 activity, very few members of the Eisenhower adminis¬ 
tration had been involved in making decisions concerning the over¬ 
flight program. The President personally authorized all flights over 
the Sovief Union and was consulted by Richard Bissell and either the 
DCI or the DDCI about each such proposed mission. In addition to 
CIA officials, the President’s discussions of individual U-2 missions 
or of the program as a whole generally included the Secretary of State 
or his Under Secretary, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs.of Staff, the 
Secretary of Defense or his deputy, and the President’s secretary. 
Colonel (later General) Goodpaster. 

The approval process under President Eisenhower was thus very 
unstructured. There was no formal approval body charged with re¬ 
viewing overflight proposals; the President kept this authority in his 
hands and simply consulted with selected cabinet officials and advis¬ 
ers before reaching a decision. In 1959 the U-2 program had gained a 
second approval authority when British Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan became the approval authority for missions conducted by 
the RAF pilots in Detachment B. 

The loss of Powers’ U-2 in May I960 led to major changes in 
the approval process. For all practical purposes, Prime Minister 
Macmillan ceased to be a source of approval because the RAF pilots 
who remained in the U-2 program did not conduct any more 
operational missions (although the use of British pilots was consid¬ 
ered on several occasions), In the United States the approval process 


Beschloss. .VtayJay. pp. 396-401. Besehloss claims that Powers was tircU by Lockheed 
for criticizing the Agency in his memoirs (which he had shown to the Agency in dratt 
form), but Keily Johnson’s "U-2R Log" records on 25 September 1969: ’’We have no 
fliohi test xtiviiy at all. I must let Gary Powers go. Have protected him for about seven 
years, but he doesn't have an ATR (Air Transport Rating), so we have no other job lor 
him—not even flying the Beechcraft," 
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became more formal as the National Security Council became 
involved. Henceforth, proposed missions had to be submitted to the 
National Security Council (NSC) Special Group tor approval. In the 
early 1960s. the Special Group consisted of the DCI, the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, the Under Secretary of State, and the Military 
Adviser to the President. After the Military Adviser, Gen. Maxwell 
Taylor, became Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in 1962. his 
place on the Special Group was taken by McGeorge Bundy, the 
President's Special Assistant for National Security Affairs.'" 


Before requesting permission from the Special Group tor a U-2 
mission over denied territory, the CIA prepared a detailed submission 
£ivin« justification for the proposed mission and maps showing the 
targets to be photographed, flight times, and emergency landing sites. 
Such submissions came to be known as "black books” because they 
were placed in black, looseleat binders. The decision of the Special 
Group was generally final, although on occasion controversial issues 
were presented to the President for his decision. 

This approval process did not come into play immediately after 
May 1960 because there was a long pause in U-2 operations as the 
detachments returned from overseas. It was not until late October 
I960 that the next U-2 operation occurred, this time over Cuba. By 
this lime the full approval procedure had been established, and the 
Special Group approved the mission (see chapter 5). 

The approval process was not the only part of the U-2 program 
that changed after May 1960, The process for establishing require¬ 
ments for overhead reconnaissance missions also became more for¬ 
mal. In August I960 the US Intelligence Board took over the Ad Hoc 
Requirements Committee and merged it with the Satellite Intelligence 
Requirements Committee to form the Committee on Overhead 
Reconnais.sance. DCI Directive 2/7 tasked COMOR with the ‘‘coor¬ 
dinated development of foreign intelligence requirements for 
overhead-reconnaissance projects over denied areas.” The DCID 
defined "overhead reconnaissance” to include "all reconnais.sance 
for foreign-intelligence purposes by satellite, or by any vehicle over 




The Special Grtmp. which haJ been creaied by NSC Intellisence Dwument 5412/2 in 
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denied areas, whether by photographic, ELINT, COMINT, infrared. 
RADINT, or other means." The only exception to COMOR’s area of 
responsibility was "reconnaissance and aerial surveillance in direct 
support of actively combatant forces." '' 

By this time the Air Force had developed a large overhead re¬ 
connaissance program of its own, including a fleet of U-2s, and. occa¬ 
sionally, there were conflicts between the areas of responsibility of 
COMOR and the military services for collection requirements. The 
Air Force had already won a major victory in 1958, when it claimed 
that the White House had given responsibility for peripheral recon¬ 
naissance of the Soviet Union to the military. DCI Dulles, who was 
always reluctant to become involved in matters that seemed to lie in 
the military’s area of responsibility, did not resist this claim, and the 
Ad Hoc Requirements Committee stopped preparing requirements for 
peripheral flights. This ended a major requirements committee study, 
which sought to estimate what could be gained from U-2 oblique pho¬ 
tography along the entire border of the Soviet Union."’ The last CIA 
U-2 mission along the Soviet Union's coasts occurred on 22 June 
. 1958; thereafter, the only peripheral missions conducted by the CIA 
were those along the Soviet Union’s southern border with Iran and 
Afghanistan from ba.ses in Pakistan and Turkey under covert arrange¬ 
ments with the host governments. 

Until the spring of 1961, there was virtually no coordination of 
military reconnaissance activities, even within the individual services. 
Each commander of a Theater or a Unified and Specified Command 
conducted his own independent reconnaissance activities. To meet the 
growing need for overall coordination of these activities at the na¬ 
tional level, the Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS) established the Joint 
Reconnaissance Center (JRC) under the J-3 (Operations) of the Joint 
Staff. The JRC immediately began to coordinate and obtain approval 
for approximately 500 missions per month, assigning each a risk fac¬ 
tor of Critical. Sensitive. Unique, or Routine. The JRC then prepared 
a monthly Activities Book giving details of the proposed missions 
and briefed the Joint Chiefs of Staff on the more risky missions. The 
CIA received a copy of the Activities Book. 


DCtD 2/7. effective 9 Augasi 1960 (S). 
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Most military reconnaissance missions were approved or disap¬ 
proved at the JCS level, but the most sensitive missions were submit¬ 
ted through the Secretary of Defense to the Special Group for 
approval. In addition to this Department of Defense approval path, the 
military services could also submit requirements through the DCI us¬ 
ing their representatives on COMOR. As a result, the military ser¬ 
vices had two channels for submitting reconnaissance missions to the 
Special Group. The Agency had only one—COMOR.*’ 

The main conflicts between the requirements committee and the 
military services arose over missions in the Far East. In the early 
1960s, North Vietnam had not been designated a denied area by the 
US Intelligence Board (USIB), so the military services could plan 
missions there without consulting COMOR. Such missions, however, 
came very close to China, which was a denied area and, therefore, 
came under COMOR's area of responsibility. Once the war in 
Southeast Asia escalated in 1964, the military services received re¬ 
sponsibility for the entire area (see chapter 5). 

To reduce the number of disputes between the competing CIA 
and Air Force reconnaissance programs and to manage the growing 
satellite program, the two agencies worked out an agreement to pro¬ 
vide overall coordination for reconnaissance activities at the national 
level. The first such interagency agreement came in the fall of 1961, 
and it was followed by three additional agreements during the next 
four years.' 

Interest in coordinating the reconnaissance efforts of the military 
services and the CIA also affected the field of photographic interpre¬ 
tation. In the wake of the loss of Francis Gary Powers’ U-2 on 1 May 
I960, the President’s Board of Consultants on Foreign Intelligence 
Activities (PFIAB) had urged the establishment of an interagency 
group to study ways to improve the entire US intelligence community. 
Formed on 6 May I960, the Joint Study Group on Foreign 
Intelligence Activities met for the next seven months under the lead¬ 
ership of Lyman Kirkpatrick, CIA Inspector General. One of the 
study group’s key recommendations in the report it issued in 
December I960 was the creation of a national photointerpretation 


" [bid (TS Codeword). 
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center that would bring together photointerpreters from the Agency 
and the military services. The report further recommended that the 
CIA be placed in charge of the new center. Ignoring Air Force claims 
that it should head such a center, President Eisenhower approved the 
report’s recommendation, and, on 18 January 1961, National Security 
Council Intelligence Directive (NSCID) No. 8 established the 
National Photographic Interpretation Center (NPIC). Henceforth, the 
director of NPIC would be designated by the DCI and approved by 
the Secretary of Defense, and the deputy director would come from 
one of the military services. The first director of NPIC was Arthur S. 
Lundahl, head of the CIA’s Photo-Intelligence Division.” 

One additional major change in the U-2 program in the years im¬ 
mediately following the May Day incident—although not directly re¬ 
lated to the loss of Powers’ U-2—was the departure of Richard 
Bissell from the CIA and the subsequent reorganization of the 
Agency’s reconnaissance and scientific activities. The roots of 
Bissell’s downfall went back to 1 January 1959, when he became 
Deputy Director for Plans and decided to place all Agency air assets 
in-the DDP in order to maintain control of his overhead reconnais¬ 
sance projects (the U-2 and its two proposed successors, the 
OXCART aircraft and the reconnaissance satellite). The previously 
independent Development Projects Staff became the Development 
Projects Division (DPD) of the DDP and now controlled all Agency 
air operations, including air support for covert operations. As a result, 
U-2s were occasionally employed for gathering intelligence to sup¬ 
port DDP operations in addition to their primary mission of gathering 
strategic and tactical intelligence. 

Although the reorganization made sense in terms of increasing 
the efficiency of Agency air operations, the use of the U-2 to support 
covert action disturbed Bissell’s backers among the scientists advising 
Presidents Eisenhower and Kennedy, especially James Killian and 
Edwin Land. They were concerned that Bissell was becoming too in¬ 
volved in covert action and was not able to devote sufficient time to 
the overhead reconnaissance program. Then came the disastrous Bay 
of Pigs invasion in April 1961, which discredited Bissell with the 
Kennedy administration in general and the two scientists in particular. 
Later that year, Bissell lost another important source of support when 
Allen Dulles resigned as DCI in November 1961. During his final 
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months as the Deputy Director for Plans, Bissell found himself in¬ 
volved in a major struggle with Killian and Land, who were serving 
on President Kennedy’s Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board (succes¬ 
sor to the Eisenhower administration’s President’s Board of 
Consultants on Foreign Intelligence Activities). These two influential 
Presidential advisers strongly advocated removing the Agency’s over¬ 
head reconnaissance programs from the DDP and placing them in a 
new, science-oriented directorate, but Bissell resisted this proposal. 
With his position in the Agency becoming increasingly untenable, 
Bissell resigned on 17 February 1962, after turning down an offer 
from the new DCI, John A. McCone, to become the CIA's first 
Deputy Director for Research.^ 

Two days after Bissell's departure, the new Directorate came 
into existence, and it absorbed all of the Development Projects 
Division’s special reconnaissance projects. Only conventional air sup¬ 
port for the Clandestine Services remained with the DDP in the new 
Special Operations Division. The U-2 program was no longer con¬ 
nected with covert operations. 

The first half of 1962 was a confusing period for the 
Development Projects Division. After losing the individual who had 
created and supervised it for seven years, the DPD also lost its feeling 
of autonomy when it was transferred from its own building to the new 
CIA Headquarters at Langley. Soon afterward. Col. Stanley W. Beerli, 
who had headed the DPD since 1960, returned to the Air Force. Then 
on 30 July 1962, the overhead reconnaissance projects underwent a 
major reorganization with the formation of the new Office of Special 
Activities (OSA) to replace the DPD. The original organization of 
OS A with 10 division or staff heads reporting directly to the director 
of the office (at that time known as the Assistant Director for Special 
Activities) proved too cumbersome, and, on 30 September 1962, a re¬ 
organization divided most of these offices between two major 
subordinates, the Deputy for Technology and the Deputy for Field 
Activities (see chart, page 193). The Office of Special Activities 
(OSA) continued to control reconnaissance activities and related re¬ 
search and development after the Directorate of Research was en¬ 
larged and renamed the Deputy Directorate for Science and 
Technology (DDS&T) on 5 August 1963 (along with the other 
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Office of Specie Activities 



Directorates. DDS&T dropped the “Deputy” from its title in 1965 
and became known as the Directorate of Science and Technology). In 
1965 the head of OSA received a new title, Director of Special 
Activities. The Office of Special Activities remained in control of the 
CIA’s overhead reconnaissance activities until 1974, when the 
Agency ended its involvement with manned reconnaissance aircraft. 
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The loss of Francis Gary Powers’ U-2 over the Soviet Union on I 
May I960 marked the end of the aircraft’s use over the Soviet Bloc. 
Soon after the May Day incident. President Eisenhower ordered an 
end to overflights. Similarly, his successor, John F. Kennedy, told a 25 
January 1961 press conference, “1 have ordered that the flights not be 
resumed, which is a continuation of the order given by President 
..Eisenhower in May of last year.” This was not a binding pledge, as 
John A. McCone (who became DCI in November 1961) pointed out 
to President Kennedy’s successor, Lyndon B. Johnson, on 15 January 
1964 in response to the new President’s request for information on 
U-2 overflight policies; 

Contrary to popular assumption, President Kennedy did not 
make any pledge or give an assurance, at least publicly, that 
there would be no further overflights. He limited his response to 
a statement that he had ordered that the flights not be resumed. 
An order, obviouslv, is valid only until countermanded.' 

Technically, McCone was correct, but no President was likely to 
order a resumption of overflights of the Soviet Union without very 
good reason, and such a situation never developed, in pan because 
satellite photography gradually began to fill the gap left by the end of 
U-2 coverage. 

Although there were several proposals to resume overflights of 
the Soviet Union in the years that followed, none reached the mission 
planning stage. The Kennedy administration came closest to resuming 


■ Memorandum for President Johnson from DCI McCone, “Response to Query 
Concerning U-2 Overflight Policy," 15 January 1964, DCI records, job 80-B-1676R, bo>t 
17. folder 14 (TS Codeword). 
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overflights of the Soviet Union during the Berlin Crisis in the summer 
and fall of 1961, On 14 September 1961, Kelly Johnson noted in his 
project log: 

Have had request from Mr. Bissell to propose ways and means 

for increasing safety of the U-2 on probable overflights - It 

seems that President Kennedy, who publicly stated that no U-2's 
would ever be over Russia while he was president, has requested 
additional flights. Some poetic justice in this.' 

One week later Colonel Geary called to order Lockheed to up¬ 
grade six older U-2s into U-2Cs with the more powerful engines on a 
priority basis, even if it meant taking people off the work on the suc¬ 
cessor aircraft in order to speed up the conversions. 

Shortly thereafter, the resumption of overflights became a major 
topic of discussion within the intelligence community. On 25 
September 1961, the Committee on Overhead Reconnaissance pre¬ 
pared a detailed “Justification for U-2 Photography over the USSR,” 
which argued in favor of U-2 missions over selected, high-priority 
targets such as ICBM complexes. The COMOR paper stated that sat¬ 
ellite photography did not provide sufficient detail to answer many 
critical questions about the Soviet ICBM program. To back up this 
contention, the report placed U-2 and satellite photography of the 
same Soviet targets side by side, clearly demonstrating the far supe¬ 
rior resolution of the U-2’s cameras. Not all members of COMOR 
supported the resumption of overflights, however. When COMOR 
formally recommended this course of action to the USIB on 1 
October 1961, the State Department and CIA members dissented, 
having found “insufficient justification for resuming U-2 overflights 
of the USSR at this time.” ^ 


'' Johnson, “Log for Project X." 14 September 1961. In preparation for the possible re¬ 
sumption of overflight-s, Kelly Johnson began thinking about what to do in a worst case 
scenario like that of I May 1960. He noted in the project log on 21 September 1961; 
One of the greaie.U technical problems and. of course, a great moral one, is how we insure 
destroying the aircraft and the pilot should the mission fall. I have proposed a time-aiii- 
tude fusing setup for multitude bombs, that looks like it should do the trick. Beerli {Col. 
Stanley Beerii. USAF, Director of the Office of Special Activities I doesn't want anything to 
do with this, but we witi go ahead and develop it in case someone decides it is necessary. 


' Memorandum for USIB from COMOR, "Justification for LI-2 Photography over the 
USSR." 25 September 1961, IC Staff, COMIREX records, job 33-T-123A. box 10. 
"COMOR (General)" <TS Codeword); Memorandum for USIB from COMOR. "Reqaire- 
ments for Resumption of U-2 Overflights of the USSR," I October 1961. IC Staff. 
COMIREX record,s. job 33-B-n9A. box I (TS Codeword). 
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Nothing came of the proposal to resume overflights in the fall of 
1961, as both the USIB and the Special Group came out against it, 
but, as long as U-2 photography remained clearly superior to satellite 
photography, the thought of obtaining U-2 coverage of the Soviet 
Union remained tempting. In February 1962, the USIB seriously con¬ 
sidered a COMOR proposal to send a U-2 over Kamchatka to photo¬ 
graph Soviet antiball istic-missile facilities but finally decided to wait 
for the results of an Air Force peripheral mission. The board later ac¬ 
cepted DC! McCone’s recommendation to seek satellite rather than 
U'2 coverage of the area."* 

With both the CIA and the State Department strongly opposed to 
sending the highly vulnerable U-2 over the Soviet Union, prospects 
for resuming flights remained slight unless the international situahon 
worsened to such a degree that overflights would be worth the risks 
involved. Since this never happened, Francis Gary Powers’ flight on 1 
May 1960 proved to be the last CIA overflight of the Soviet Bloc. 
Yet. the U-2 remained useful, for it could operate successfully in 
other areas with less developed radar and air defense systems. After 
May I960, the main focus of U-2 activity shifted to two new areas: 
Latin America, where U-2s would play an extremely important role 
during the early 1960s, and the Far East, where CIA U-2s were active 
from 1958 until 1974, when the Agency’s involvement in manned re¬ 
connaissance finally ended. 


U-2 OPERATIONS IN LATIN AMERICA _ 

U-2 Support to the Bay of Pigs Invasion _ 

During late summer I960, the Directorate of Plans was planning a 
counterrevolutionary invasion of Cuba for the following year. To sup¬ 
port this effort, the Agency asked the National Security Council s 


’ Memorandum for the Special Group from COMOR, "Hiustrations of Policy Resiramts 
on the Collection of Information through Overflight of Denied Areas during 196-. \i 
December 1962. IC Staff. COMIREX records, job 33-B-119A. box I (TS Codeword); 
James S. Lay. “The United States tmetligence Board, 1958-1965," (draft) CIA History 
Staff MS-2. 1974. p. 385 (T5 Codeword). One year later Saryshagan was the topic of US 
Intelligence Board deliberations. In October 1963 dte board asked COMOR to prepare 
recommendations on the need for an electronic intelligence-gathering mission against the 
Soviet ABM installations at Saryshagan. The proposed mission would not, however, vio¬ 
late Soviet airspace; instead, the U-2 would fly over the portion of the People s Republic 
of China closest to Saryshagan. Lay, “USIB History," pp. 393-94 (TS Codeword). 
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Special Group to approve U-2 overflights of Cuba. Known as 
Operation KICK OFF, these flights were designed to obtain intelli¬ 
gence on Cuban air and ground order of battle and to provide geo¬ 
graphic data for choosing an invasion site. 

To allay fears that mechanical problems could lead to the loss of 
a U-2 over Cuba, the submission to the Special Group for overflights 
emphasized that, if a U-2 had a nameout anywhere over Cuba, it 
could still glide back and make a safe landing in Florida. The Special 
Group approved Operation KICK OFF but stipulated that only two 
overflights could be made. Detachment G staged the Cuban missions 
from Laughlin AFB near Del Rio, Texas, a base used by SAC U-2 
aircraft. Agency photointerpreters went to Del Rio to read out the 
photography after these missions. The two flights, on 26 and 27 
October 1960, were very long missions, covering 3,500 miles and 
lasting over nine hours. Because of cloud cover over Cuba, the results 
of both missions were poor. The Agency, therefore, asked the Special 
Group to approve additional missions. After receiving authorization. 
Detachment G conducted three missions (Operation GREEN EYES) 
on 27 November and 5 and 11 December I960 with good results. 

Overflights of Cuba continued under the new administration of 
President Kennedy. Under the codename Operation LONG GREEN, 
two overflights on 19 and 21 March 1961 photographed Cuba exten¬ 
sively to aid the final preparations for the invasion. Two weeks later 
Detachment G again deployed from Edwards AFB, California, to 
Laughlin AFB, Texas. Beginning on 6 April, Detachment G U-2s 
made 15 flights over Cuba to provide photographic coverage of the 
ill-fated Bay of Pigs invasion and its aftermath. These flights were 
known as Operation FLIP TOP.’* 

Aerial Refueling Capability for the U-2 ___ 

Long missions conducted over Cuba in late 1960 and over Southeast 
Asia in early 1961 pointed out the need to increase the range of the 
U-2. In May 1961, Lockheed began modifying Agency U-2s so that 
they could be refueled in flight to extend their operating range. The 
six Agency aircraft that were modified to achieve this capability re¬ 
ceived the designation U-2F. All Agency U-2 pilots then underwent 
training in the techniques of in-flight refueling. 


' OSA History, chap. 16. pp. 13-15 (TS Codeword). 
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Refueling a U-2 in flight was a very delicate task. When fully 
loaded with fuel, KC-135 tankers found it difficult to reduce airspeed 
to-200 knots, the safest speed for refueling a U-2. As for the U-2s, 
they were in a very vulnerable position when approaching a tanker at 
200 knots because their frail wings could not stand much stress. As a 
result, U-2 pilots had to approach the KC-135 tankers very carefully 
in order to avoid the vortexes from the wingtips of the tanker and the 
turbulence caused by the four large jet engines. During the first few 
years of refueling operations, two U-2s crashed after their wings 
broke off as they crossed into the turbulent area behind the tankers, 
one of the pilots was killed."' 

The in-flight refueling capability was a useful modification to 
the U-2, but it could not dramatically extend mission length. The 
main limiting factor remained pilot fatigue, which prevented missions 
from lasting longer than approximately 10 hours. 

U-2 Coverage During the Cuban Missile Crisis _ 

Cuba remained a high-priority target even after the Bay of Pigs inva¬ 
sion failed in April 1961. Soon afterward, Detachment G U-2s began 
flying monthly missions over Cuba in a program known as Project 


■■ p. 11-12 (TS Codeword). 
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NIMBUS. Most of the flights were staged from Latighlin AFB. Texas, 
but three were flown from Edwards AFB, California, using in-flight 
refueling to extend the range of the aircraft. By the spring of 1962, 
having received reports of increased Soviet activity in Cuba, the CIA 
requested permission for additional photographic coverage of the is¬ 
land. The Special Group authorized increasing the number of Cuban 
overflights to at least two per month, beginning in May 1962. At the 
same time, the National Photographic Interpretation Center began 
publishing a Photographic Evaluation of Information on Cuba series. 

By early August 1962, CIA analysts had noted a substantial in¬ 
crease in Soviet arms deliveries to Cuba during the preceding weeks. 
The first U-2 overflight in Augu.st, mission 3086 on the 5th, flew too 
soon to detect the Soviet construction program just getting under way 
at various sites in Cuba. A second mission (3088) was originally set 
for 8 August, but bad weather forced repeated postponements until 29 
August. This mission’s photography provided the first hard evidence 


’ ibid., pp. 19-20 {TS Codeword). 
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of the nature of the Soviet buildup in Cuba. Two days after the mis¬ 
sion, the CIA reported in the President’s Intelligence Checklist that 
there were at least eight surface-to-air missile (SA-2) sites tn the 
western half of Cuba.“ (The map on page 202 shows the routes taken 
by the two August overflights.) 

On 5 September the next U-2 overflight (mission 3089) provided 
more evidence of the Soviet buildup. The mission’s photography 
showed three more SAM sites and also revealed a MiG-21, one of the 
newest Soviet fighter aircraft, at the Santa Clara airfield. 

The discovery of SAMs in Cuba had a twofold effect on the US 
reconnaissance effort over Cuba. First, it added substance to DCI 
McCone's fears that Cuba might become a base for Soviet medi¬ 
um-range ballistic missiles (he argued that SAM sites would only be 
set up to protect high-priority facilities such as missile bases). At this 
time, however, McCone’s suspicions were not shared by other oth- 
ciats in the Agency or the administration. The second and most signif¬ 
icant effect of the discovery of SAMs in Cuba was to make the 
administration far more cautious in its use of U-2s for 
of the island. As the loss of Francis Gary Powers U-- m May 1960 
had demonstrated, the U-2 was very vulnerable to the SA-2 missile. 



DCI John A. McCone 


Within the administration, concern mounted about the U-2 s vul¬ 
nerability to SAMs in Cuba and the possibility that a loss could cause 
a major diplomatic crisis. Such fears increased as the f suU of two 
incidents in other parts of the world. On 30 August 196-, a SAC U-_ 
on a peripheral reconnaissance mission overflew Sakhalin Island m 
the Far East, prompting a Soviet protest on 4 September. The United 
States apologized for the intrusion. Then on 8 September, a U-2 with 
a Nationalist Chinese pilot was shot down over the People s Republic 
of China (this CIA reconnaissance program is discussed later in this 
chapter in the section on Asian operations). Increasing concern about 
U-2 vulnerability led to an impromptu meeting on 10 September I9t)2 
of Secretary of State Dean Rusk, National Security Adviser 
McGeorge Bundy, and DDCl Marshall S. Carter (in place of the DCI, 
who was on his honeymoon in France). The Secretary of State ob¬ 
jected to the CIA’s plans for two extended overflights covering the re¬ 
maining areas of Cuba not covered by the last two missions. Rusk 
wanted peripheral flights over international waters kept separate from 


‘ Richard Lehman. “CIA Handling of ihe Soviet Buildup in Cuba ‘ 

1962.“ U November 1962 (Hereafter cited as Lehman Report). DCI record., job 
80-B-1676R. box 17. folder 18 (TS Codeword), 
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overflights of Cuban territory. He argued that the loss of an aircraft on 
a mission that combined both types of flights would make it ditficult 
for the United States to stand on its rights to fly over international wa- 
ters. Bundy and Caner therefore agreed to split the proposed recon¬ 
naissance program into four missions: two overflights and two 
peripheral flights, all planned for maximum safety. The overflights 
were thus designed to be quick “in-and-out” operations across the 
narrow width of the island instead of flights along the entire length of 
Cuba, as had been the case previously. (As the map on page 202 illus¬ 
trates, the 5 September mission was the last one to fly along the 
length of the island.) As an additional precaution, flightpaths w’ould 
be laid out to avoid known SAM sites. Although these changes 
greatly reduced the danger to the U-2, they slowed the gathering of 
information on the Soviet buildup by reducing each mission’s 
coverage.'* 

To ensure that the photographs taken by these missions were of 
the highest quality, the CIA decided to conduct flights only when the 
weather along the flight routes was less than 25 percent overcast. 
Weather proved to be a major problem during the month of 
September. Unfavorable forecasts (along with a brief standdown ot 
U-2 overflights after the loss of the Nationalist Chinese U-2) pre¬ 
vented the launching of any missions from 6 through 16 September. 
Moreover, when mission 3091 finally flew on 17 September, the fa¬ 
vorable weather forecast proved inaccurate and heavy clouds pre¬ 
vented the mission from obtaining usable photography. Bad weather 
continued to rule out missions until 26 September, when mission 
3093 covered eastern Cuba and found three additional SAM sites. 
Three days later mission 3095 flew over the Isle of Pines and Bay of 
Pigs area, finding one more SAM site and a coastal-defense cruise 
missile site.'" 

The cautious series of U-2 flights in September had turned up 
many more SAM sites but no concrete evidence of the presence of 
surface-to-surface missiles. Growing impatient with the restrictions 


" Lehman Report, pp. 12-13 (TS CoUewonl). 

DCI John .K. McCone. Memorandutn for ihe Record. "U-2 Overflights of Cuba, 29 
August ihrouah 14 October 1962.'' 27 February 1963, DC! records, job 80-B-I676R. bo.s 
17, folder 18 (S). Although this DCI memo states that "the delay in completing the photo¬ 
graphic coverage was due solely to the unfavorable weather predicted during this period." 
a more contemporary COMOR memo rej^rted a standdown of U-2 overflights until 16 
September as a result of the loss of mission No. CRC-127 over China on 8 September. 

Memorandum for DDCt Carter from James Q. Reber, Chairman. COMOR, "Historical 
Analysis of U-2 Overflights of Cuba." 24 October 1962, IC SiatT. COMIREX records. Job 

33-B-122A. box 1, "Cuba Requirements. 1961-63" (TS Codeword).-—-- 
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that had been placed on U-2 overflights of Cuba, DCl McCone told 
the Special Group on 4 October 1962 that their policy of avoiding 
SAM sites had restricted the Agency to using the U-2 only in Cuba’s 
southeastern quadrant. He questioned “whether this was a reasonable 
restriction at this time, particularly since the SAM’s were almost cer¬ 
tainly not operational.” " The Special Group then requested the 
preparation of an overall program for reconnaissance of Cuba in time 
for its next meeting on 9 October. 

In the meantime, CIA U-2s continued the reconnaissance pro¬ 
gram that the Special Group had approved in September. In early 
October two peripheral missions—3098 along the southeastern coast 
on 5 October and 3100 along the northern coast on 7 October (see 
map on page 203)—discovered an additional five SAM sites. This 
brought the total to 19, but there was still no evidence of sur¬ 
face-to-surface missiles. 


Evidence was mounting that the portion of Cuba that the 
September and early October missions had avoided was the most 
likely location for Soviet medium-range ballistic missiles (MRBMs). 
On 6 October 1962, the Committee on Overhead Reconnaissance rec¬ 
ommended frequent and regular coverage ot Cuba, pointing in partic¬ 
ular to the need for renewed coverage of western Cuba: 

Tke absence of coverage of the western end since August 29, 
coupled with the rate of construction we have observed, means 
that there may well be many more sites now being built of which 
we are unaware. Ground observers have in several recent in¬ 
stances reported sightings of what they believe to be the SS-4 
(SHYSTER) MRBM in Cuba. These reports must be confirmed or 
denied by photo coverage. '■ Attached to this memorandum war a 
list of targets, with the area around San Cristobal at the top. 

On 9 October the Special Group met to discuss COMOR’s rec¬ 
ommendations, the most important of which was a U-2 flight over the 
"suspect MRBM site as soon as weather permits.” This mission was 
also designed to pass over one of the SA-2 sites that was thought to 
be most nearly operational in order to determine the status of SA-2 


" Minutes of the Special Group meeting. 4 October 1962. in Memorandum for DCt 
McCone from J S Earman. inspector General, "Handling of Raw Intelligence 
Information During the Cuban Amts Buildup." 20 November 1962. DCl records, job 
80-B-1S76R, bos 17 (TS Codeword). 

'■ Lehman Report, p. 30 (TS Codeword). 
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defenses of Cuba. If this overflight did not provoke an SA*2 reaction, 
the study recommended "maximum coverage of the western end ot 
the island by multiple U-2s simultaneously.” '' Because the danger 
posed by the SA-2 sites was one of the major topics at the Special 
Group meeting, DCI McCone brought along Col. Jack C. Ledlord 
(USAF), head of the Office of Special Activities, who presented a 
vulnerability analysis that estimated the odds of losing a U-2 over 
Cuba at 1 in 6. The Special Group approved the recommended Right 
over San Cristobal. 

As the Special Group meeting was breaking up. Deputy 
Secretary of Defense Roswell Gilpatric and the Air Force repre¬ 
sentative questioned the adequacy ol the Agency s cover story, which 
was that its pilots were Lockheed employees on a ferry flight to 
Puerto Rico. The Air Force and DOD representatives argued that it 
would be better to use Air Force pilots and state in the event of a mis¬ 
hap that the overflight was a routine Air Force peripheral surveillance 
mission that had gone off course. McCone then asked Colonel 
Ledford's opinion of the proposed change. Ledford agreed that the 
DOD cover story was better but pointed out that the SAC Ll-2s were 
much more vulnerable than those of the Agency, which had superior 
electronic countermeasures and a higher maximum altitude. Ledtord 
then suggested that Air Force pilots use Agency aircraft after receiv¬ 
ing familiarization training. After leaving the Special Group meeting. 
McCone and Gilpatric met with President Kennedy, who approved the 
San Cristobal mission and the use of Air Force pilots.'^ 

Two days later (11 October), Air Force and CIA representatives 
met to discuss the change in cover stories. Herbert Scoville, CIA 
Deputy Director for Research, agreed that in the long run the Air 
Force cover story was best but emphasized that an Air Force pilot 
should not be used until he had received adequate training. The con¬ 
versation then turned to the issue of who would run the next mi.ssion, 
the CIA or the Air Force. Strongly favoring Air Force control of the 
U-2 missions over Cuba, the DOD representatives called DCI 
McCone and obtained his consent. Shortly thereafter, McCone left 


” Ibid., p. 31 (TS Codeword). 

■' Brig. C«n. Jack C. Ledford, USAF Ret., interview by Gregory W. Pedlow. Wa.shington. 
DC, 20 February 1987 (S); Memorandum for DC! McCone from Herbert Scoville. Jr. 
Deputy Director (Research), "The Chronology of Events Leading to the Transter ot Cuban 
Overflight Responsibility." 28 February 1963. DCI records, job 80-B-1676R. bos 17, 
folder 18 (S). 
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DDCI Msrshall S. Carter 


Washington for California and did not return until 14 October. Air 
Force control of the Cuban overflights became official on 12 October, 
when President Kennedy transferred “responsibility, to include com¬ 
mand and control and operational decisions, with regard to U-2 re¬ 
connaissance overflights of Cuba” from the CIA to the Department of 
Defense.'’ The Air Force then asked to borrow two of CIA's U-2Cs. 

The Acting DCI, Lt. Gen. Marshall S. Carter, US Army, reacted 
strongly to the Air Force takeover of a major CIA operation. At one 
point he remarked, “I think it’s a hell of a way to run a railroad. It’s 
perfectly obviously a geared operation to get SAC in the act. In a 
series of conversations with high-ranking Air Force and administra¬ 
tion officials. Carter argued against changing command and control of 
the flights at such a crucial time. The Agency operation. Carter 
pointed out, was already in place and working well, whereas the Air 
Force lacked experience in controlling U-2 overflights, particularly 
with the U-2C, which was not in the Air Force inventory. Caner also 
emphasized that Air Force pilots lacked experience with the more 
powerful J75 engines in the U-2C. He told Roswell Gilpatric, “To put 
in a brand new green pilot Just because he happens to have on a blue 
suit and to completely disrupt the command and control and commu¬ 
nication and ground support system on 72 hours' notice to me doesn’t 
make a God damn bit of sense, Mr. Secretary.” ” DDCI Carter admit¬ 
ted that the Air Force's cover story was probably better than the CIA’s 
but suggested at one point, “Let’s take one of my boys and put him in 
a blue suit.” "* Realizing, however, that the pilot would probably have 
to come from the Air Force, Carter concentrated his efforts on trying 
to convince DOD and administration officials to conduct an orderly 
transition by allowing the CIA to continue its operation for a few 
weeks using an Air Force pilot, and the Air Force gradually taking 
over command and control. Carter’s efforts were in vain. The Air 
Force insisted on immediate control of the operation, and administra¬ 
tion officials were unwilling to become involved in what they 


SeCTeNs, 


" .Memorandum for DCI McCone from MeCeorge Bundy. -Reconnaissance Overflights 
of Cuba." 12 October 1962, DCI records, job 8n-B-l676R. box 17. folder 18 <TS). 

Telephone conversation between DDCI Carter and McGeorge Bundy, I j October 1962, 
DCI records. Job 80-B-I676R. box 17, folder 18 (TS Codeword). 

’ Telephone conversation between DDCI Carter and Roswell Gilpatric. 12 October 1962, 
DCI records. Job 80-B-I676R, box 17. folder 18 (TS Codeword). 

Telephone conversation between DDCI Carter and Gen. William McKee. 12 October 
1962. DC! record.s, job 80-B-I676R, box 17. folder 18 (TS Codeword). 
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perceived as a jurisdictional dispute. Presidential Assistant for 
National Security Affairs McGeorge Bundy told DDCI Carter that 
“the whole thing looks to me like two quarreling children. 
Furthermore, no one wanted to speak out against a decision that the 
President had already made. 

Once the decision was clearly irrevocable, the Agency gave its 
complete support to the Air Force in preparing for the upcoming 
overflight. A SAC U-2 pilot had already arrived unannounced at the 
CIA’s U-2 Detachment at Edwards Air Force Base on 11 October, and 
the CIA U-^ detachment put him through a hasty training program to 
familiarize him with the U-2C. By Sunday, 14 October 1962, the 
weather over Cuba had cleared, and the first SAC overflight of the 
island took place. 

When the U-2 returned, its film was rushed to the National 
Photographic Interpretation Center. By the evening of 15 October, 
photointerpreters had found evidence of the presence of MRBMs in 
the San Cristobal area. NPIC Director Arthur Lundahl immediately 
notified DDI Ray Cline, who in turn notified DDCI Carter (DCI 
■McCone had again left town). As the readout progressed and the evi¬ 
dence became firmer, the DDI notiHed National Security Adviser 
Bundy and Roger Hilsman of the Department of Slate’s Bureau of 
Intelligence and Research, who informed Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk.'bn the following morning, 16 October, DDCI Carter briefed 
the President on the results of the 14 October mission. 

Now that the presence of Soviet medium-range surface-to-sur¬ 
face missiles in Cuba had been confirmed, the rules for U-2 mission 
approval changed. The Strategic Air Command received blanket ap¬ 
proval to fly as many missions as needed to cover Cuba completely, 
without again consulting the Special Group. During the week that fo - 
lowed the discovery of the missiles, SAC U-2s conducted multiple 
missions each day (see map on page 203). U-2 photography was sup¬ 
plemented by low-level photography taken by high-performance 
Navy and Air Force aircraft. Throughout the remainder of the Cuban 
Missile Crisis, the Agency’s U-2 pilots remained idle, but the 
photointerpreters at NPIC did yeoman service in studying the 


“ Telephone conversation between DDCI Carter anU McGeorge Bundy. 12 October 1962, 
DCt records, job 80-B-1676R. bon 17, folder 18 <TS Codeword). 


» For a more deiaiied account of NPlC's discovery of the Soviet miss, les m Cuba «e 
Dino Brugioni. The Cubon Mmite Cris,,~Pha.e I. 29 Aug«sr-/6 October 1962, DDS&T 
Historical Series, NPlC-i (CIA; NPIC 1971) (S). 
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Soviet MRBM site in Cuba, 
/ October 1962 


thousands of feet of film returned by Air Force and Navy reconnais¬ 
sance aircraft. President Kennedy used NPIC photographs to illustrate 
his address to the nation on 22 October 1962, when he revealed the 
Soviet missile buildup in Cuba and declared his “naval quarantine” 
to prevent the shipment of offensive weapons to Cuba. 

On 27 October, at the height of the crisis, one of the U-2Cs lent 
by the Agency to the Air Force was shot down over Cuba, killing the 
pilot, Maj. Rudolph Anderson. This loss again illustrated the U-2’s 
vulnerability to the SA-2 missile. Nevertheless, SAC U-2 overflights 
continued, both during and after the crisis, Responsibility for photo¬ 
graphic coverage of Cuba remained with the Air Force; Agency pilots 
never flew another mission over the island. 

Although SAC carried out most of the U-2 activity during the 
Cuban Missile Crisis, the Agency’s U-2 missions had made vital con¬ 
tributions during the initial stages of the crisis. In all, Project 
IDEALIST pilots had spent 459 hours overflying Cuba during 1961 
and 1962. They had provided concrete evidence of the Soviet buildup 
on the island, evidence that was simply not available through any 
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other means. Although by late 1962 photographic satellites had be¬ 
come an integral part of the overhead collection program, only U-2s 
could provide the highly detailed photography that photointerpreters 
needed to spot the early stages of work on missile sites. Attempts had 
been made to photograph Cuba with satellites, but to no avail because 
the satellites' normal orbits placed them over Cuba at the wrong time 
of day, after clouds had formed. 

U-2s Over South America _ 

Agency U-2s again conducted operations in the Western Hemisphere 
in^’oecember 1963. The Directorate of Plans had requested photo¬ 
graphic coverage of Venezuela and neighboring British Guiana be¬ 
cause of guerrilla activities conducted by a pro-Castro movement 
inside Venezuela. Supplies for this movement appeared to be coming 
across the border from British Guiana. On 30 November 1963, the 
NSC Special Group approved overflights of the British Guiana- 
Venezuela border to determine the scope and rate of buildup of guer¬ 
rilla forces. The Special Group stipulated that the entire effort was to 
be conducted without the knowledge of either the British or the 
Venezuelans. 

Within three days, several Detachment G aircraft and pilots de¬ 
ployed to Ramey AFB, Puerto Rico, from which they made six 
flights over the border areas between 3 and 19 December 1963 in an 
of^ration known as SEAFOAM. The results of the effort were in¬ 
conclusive, and the task force returned to Edwards AFB on 22 
December.'' 


U.2 OPERATIONS IN ASIA ___ 

Detachment C and the Indonesian Revolt of 1958 _ 

U-2 operations in Asia began even before the end of overflights of the 
Soviet Bloc. By 1958 the Eisenhower administration, although very 
reluctant to approve U-2 flights over or near Soviet and East 
European borders, was not averse to using the spy planes in the Third 
World, where radar detection was unlikely. Thus, in the spring of 
1958, Agency U-2s from Detachment C conducted a major reconnais¬ 
sance effort over Indonesia. Operation ROBIN HOOD. 


OSA History, chap. 16. pp. 35-36 (TS Codeword). 
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Long unhappy with President Achmed Sukarno’s perceived sym¬ 
pathy to Communism and his institution of “guided democracy” in 
Indonesia, the ClA^ after consultation with the State Department, be¬ 
gan in early 1957 to supply financial assistance to a group of dissident 
Indonesian Army officers on the island of Sumatra, By 25 September 
1957, the National Security Council had become concerned with the 
course of events in Indonesia and on its recommendation President 
Eisenhower authorized the Agency to “employ all feasible covert 
means” to support the dissidents. Planning for increased aid of all 
types began immediately, and in January 1958 a US arms shipment 
for the dissidents arrived in Sumatra. Then on 10 February, the situa¬ 
tion came to a head. While Sukarno was out of the country on a state 
visit to Japan, the dissident army colonels, without consulting CIA, 
organized a Revolutionary Council in Padang, West Sumatra, and de¬ 
manded the abolition of President Sukarno’s “guided democracy.” 
Five days later, this council proclaimed itself the new “Revolutionary 
Government” of Indonesia. President Sukarno’s armed forces re¬ 
sponded swiftly to this threat. In late February the Indonesian Air 
Force began bombing dissident strongholds, and by mid-March gov¬ 
ernment forces were conducting an all-out air-sea-iand drive against 
the rebel-held areas in central Sumatra. Although the Sumatran rebels 
were falling back, additional unrest broke out over 1,800 miles away 
in the islands of Celebes (Sulawesi), and CIA quickly began supply¬ 
ing weapons to these dissidents, too." 

Increasingly involved in Indonesia, the Agency urgently needed 
accurate information on the situation there. As in previous crises, 
U-2s flew reconnaissance missions. On 24 March 1958, the 
Development Projects Staff moved the entire complement of 
Detachment C’s pilots and planes from Japan to a base more easily 
accessible to Indonesia; Cubi Point Naval Air Station in the 
Philippines. Cubi Point was far from any facility that could develop 
and interpret the U-2 photographs, so two Photo-Intelligence Division 
employees went to Clark Airfield, just 30 minutes by air from Cubi 
Point, to establish a forward processing center. They arrived on 28 
March and had the photo lab ready to go on the following day."^ 


'^1 lcov#M Support to Indonesian Revolutionary Government, 7957-/955. 

2 vols.. Clondestine Service Historical Series, CSHP-53 (CIA: History Staff. 1970) (S); 
John Prados, Presidents ’ Secret Wars: CIA and Pentagon Covert Operations Since World 
War //(New York. William Morrow; 1986). pp. 133-144. 

OSA History, chap, 13, pp. 25-26 (TS Codeword). 
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The first U-2 mission over Indonesia took place on 28 March 
1958. By 12 June, when the operation was phased out. Detachment C 
U'2s had flown 30 missions over the major islands of Indonesia. 
Sanitized photos from these missions were used to brief members of 
the DDP’s Covert Action Staff (CAS), who were in charge of a small 
force of World War Il-vintage aircraft such as P'5 Is and B-26s used 
to support the rebel troops. The CIA’s proprietary. Civil Air 
Transport, supplied the aircraft, which were based on the Indonesian 
island of Morotai and Rown by mercenary pilots. Desperately short of 
pilots, the CAS asked if some of the U-2 pilots with experience in 
World War II aircraft could be detailed to the Morotai effort. 
Although such a request represented an improper use of the highly 
trained IJ'2 pilots and posed a potential threat to the entire U-2 pro¬ 
gram if one of them were captured, Richard Bissell agreed to send pi¬ 
lots James Cherbonneaux and Carmine Vito to help. Both were expe¬ 
rienced with World War II aircraft, although Vito had never flown the 
rebels’ fighter aircraft, the P-51 Mustang. After arriving on Morotai, 
Cherbonneaux explained to Vito how to fly the fast and powerful 
Mustang while the two were sitting at a makeshift bar on the edge of 
the airfield. 

Several days later, when Cherbonneaux was off the island on an¬ 
other mission, a flight of Indonesian twin-engine bombers of 
Czechoslovak manufacture was spotted making its way toward the is¬ 
land. Exclaiming, “I’m not going to sit around and wait to be 
bombed,” Vito had a Filipino mechanic start up a P-51 sitting on the 
tarmac. In his first and only flight in a P-51, Vito managed to get the 
plane off the ground. Once he was airborne and turned in the direction 
of the lumbering bombers, they ail took flight in as many directions 
as there were aircraft. After firing a few . 50-caliber rounds in the di¬ 
rection of the closest bomber, Vito circled the field and landed the air¬ 
craft safely.'■* 

Agency efforts in support of the rebel government proved fruit¬ 
less. By early May, Central Government forces had taken most of the 
remaining rebel strongholds, and the Sumatran rebellion was deterio¬ 
rating into small-scale guerrilla activity. Then on 18 May, an 
American mercenary pilot, Allen Lawrence Pope, was shot down on a 
bombing mission over Ambon Island. Pope’s capture ended Allen 
Dulles’s enthusiasm for the effort, and President Eisenhower also 


Information supplied by Carmine Vito and James Cherbonneaux to Donald E. 
Welzenbaeh, May 1936. 
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wanted no more part of it. The US Government rapidly withdrew its 
support, and the remaining remnants of the rebellion collapsed. Four 
years later, the Indonesians freed Pope after Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy personally appealed to President Sukarno. 

When the revolt ended, the U-2s returned to Atsugi. On the way 
back, one of the planes, which was equipped with a System-V elec¬ 
tronic intelligence unit, flew along the coast of China to gather data 
on Communist Chinese radars.'^ 

China Offshore Islands Dispute of 1958 ___ 

During the summer of 1958, tension between the People’s Republic of 
China and Nationalist China (Taiwan) increased to such an extent that 
on 18 June Detachment C mounted a U-2 mission to film the Chinese 
mainland coast and adjacent island areas. On 11 August, People s 
Liberation Army (PLA) artillery began bombarding the offshore 
islands of Quemoy and Little Quemoy, where the Nationalists had 
stationed large numbers of troops to ward off any invasion. On 23 
August the Communists increased the shelling. After five days of 
intense bombardment, which made resupply of the islands from 
Taiwan impossible, the PLA commander ordered the Nationalist 
aarrisons to surrender, intimating that an invasion was imminent. 
The Nationalists refused to surrender and received support from 
the United States in the form of warships from the 7th Fleet, which 
began escorting Nationalist ships carrying supplies to the beleaguered 
garrisons. 

During this period. Detachment C U-2s flew four missions over 
the mainland, searching for troop movements that would indicate that 
the PRC was planning to invade the islands. Photos from these mis¬ 
sions showed no evidence of a PRC buildup, but the atmosphere in 
the region remained tense. Detachment C U-2s flew two more mis¬ 
sions "(9 September and 22 October) to monitor PRC troop move¬ 
ments and again found no indications of preparations for an invasion. 
The Offshore Islands Crisis receded in late October 1958 after the 
PRC learned that it would not receive support from the Soviet Union 
if the crisis escalated into a confrontation with the United States, 


“ Mission folder 1773, (10 June 1958). OSA records, job <i7.B-3:8, bos 7 (TS 
Codeword); OSA History, chap. 13, pp. 25-26 (TS Codeword). 

OSA History, chap. 15. p. 27 (TS Codeword). 
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While the Offshore Islands Crisis was still in progress, 
Detachment C began conducting flights in support of its weather re¬ 
connaissance cover story. On 14, 15, and 16 July 1958, U-2s flew 
high above Typhoon Winnie, which was causing great damage on 
Taiwan. These missions provided the first photography ever obtained 
of such a massive storm system. Photographs of the storm were the 
subject of articles in the magazine Weatherwise and the 21 July edi¬ 
tion of Aviation Week. In September, Detachment C aircraft photo¬ 
graphed two more typhoons. 

U-2 Support for DPP Operations in Tibet _ 

The consolidation of all Agency air activities under the DDP in 1959 
led to increased involvement of the (J-2 program with clandestine ef¬ 
forts against Communist governments. One important area of DDP 
activity during this period was Tibet. In March 1959, the PLA 
suppressed an uprising against the Chinese occupation of Tibet, and 
several thousand Tibetans fled the country along with their spiritual 
leader, the Dalai Lama. Afterward, Agency operatives from the 
DDP’s Far East Division began training some of these Tibetan refu- 
. . - gees for paramilitary operations inside Tibet. Once the Tibetans com¬ 

pleted their training, FE Division planned to parachute them back into 
Tibet. Such missions, however, required detailed maps and aerial pho¬ 
tographs of the areas of operation. Richard Bissell, therefore, obtained 
permission from the President to use Detachment C U-2s to provide 
the necessary photography. 

Operation MILL TOWN, as the reconnaissance missions over 
Tibet were known, consisted of two missions staged from Cubi Point 
Naval Air Station on 12 and 14 May 1959. The photography revealed 
that Communist China had built new roads with supply and defense 
points. Agency photointerpreters also discovered two large new air¬ 
fields at elevations above 13,000 feet. Later in the year, the Far East 
Division needed photographs and maps of another area of Tibet. To 
conceal the target of this new operation, which was codenamed 
SOUTH GATE, the Development Projects Division planned and flew 
a total of six missions covering much of Southeast Asia—Vietnam, 

Laos, Cambodia]_|-as well as the desired area in Tibet. 

Only four of the missions involved the area of operational interest. 
Five of the flights took place between 29 August and 9 September, 
and one additional flight (Operation QUICK KICK) followed on 4 
November. All of these missions were “Fast Move” operations in 
which necessary supplies and personnel flew to a remote staging area 
- in a C-130, where they rendezvoused with a U-2 that had been ferried 
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in. The staging base in this case was Ta Khli, Thailand. These flights ^ ^ photography of Typhoon 
did not go unnoticed; on 13 September 1959, Hong Kong’s China Winnie, July 1958 
Post published a story headlined “U-2 of USAF Said Reconnoitering 
Red China at Unreachable Altitude." * 

U-2Cs for Detachment C _ - 

Late in 1958, Lockheed began refitting the Agency's 13 remaining 
U-2s with the more powerful Pratt & Whitney J75/P-13 jet engine. 

The first of these U*2Cs arrived at E>etachment C in the summer of 
1959. During a test flight of this aircraft (article 360) on 24 
September 1959, the pilot decided to set a new altitude record. 


’ Ibid., chap. 18. pp. 6-7. 12; chap. 15. p. 29 (TS Codeword). 
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Although the plane was equipped with a camera, it carried no film 
and did not have a full load of fuel, which made it considerably 
lighter than an operational U-2C. As a result, the plane reached 
76,400 feet—the highest altitude achieved by any of the original U-2 
aircraft. In the process, however, the aircraft consumed more fuel 
than was called for in the test flight plan, causing the engine to flame 
out during the return to base. The pilot then made an emergency 
wheelS'Up landing at a glider-club strip near Fujisawa, south of 
Atsugi. 

The crash did not cause any injuries or serious damage to the air¬ 
craft, but it did bring unwanted publicity to the U-2 program. Much of 
the publicity resulted from the actions of Detachment C’s security 
unit, whose conspicuous Hawaian shirts and large pistols drew the 
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attention of Japanese reporters. One reporter even flew over the area 
in a helicopter, taking pictures of the U-2- These photographs ap¬ 
peared in many Japanese newspapers and magazines.^ 

U-2 Crash in Thailand __ 

Flights by Detachment C U-2s over Tibet and western China contin¬ 
ued during the first half of I960 under Operation TOPPER. The first 
mission on 30 March was very successful. The second mission on 5 
April took good photographs but encountered mechanical problems. 
At the start of the mission, the landing-gear doors tailed to close com¬ 
pletely, resulting in increased drag and higher fuel consumption. With 
no fuel gauge to warn the pilot of the critical fuel situation, the air¬ 
craft ran out of fuel far short of Ta Khli, forcing the pilot to make a 
crash landing in a rice paddy. The area was inaccessible to large vehi¬ 
cles, and the plane, article 349, had to be cut into pieces in order to 
remove it. With the help of local villagers, the retrieval team 
dissassembled the aircraft for transport to the base, where the pieces 
were loaded onto a C-124 under cover of darkness. The crash and 
subsecjuent recovery of the U-2 did not attract the attention of the 
press; there was only one report in a local Thai newspaper, which 
simply referred to the crash of a jet plane. In appreciation for the as- 
sistance provided by the villagers, ! ' 

gave the headman funds to build a new school.' 

End of Detachment C Operations _ 

The loss of two aircraft in slightly more than six months left 
Detachment C with just two aircraft. Fortunately, the level of mission 
activity remained low because Detachment C was no longer conduct¬ 
ing overflights of the Soviet Union. 

One important remaining mission was high-altitude air sampling 
(HASP), in which specially equipped U-2s gathered upper-altitude air 
samples to look for evidence of Soviet nuclear testing. The direction 
of the prevailing winds made Detachment C ideally situated for this 
activity, which began in the fall of 1958 and continued in 1959. In 
late April 1960, Detachment C was preparing to stage to the 
Philippines to conduct additional air-sampling missions, when the 
loss of Powers’ U-2 temporarily halted all U-2 activities. 


^ Ibid., chap. 15. p. 30 (TS Codeword). 
Ibid., chap. 15. pp. 32-33 (TS Codeword). 
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The publicity generated by the U-2 incident stirred considerable 
controversy in Japan, and there were soon demonstrations against the 
continuing presence of U-2s in Japan. On 6 June I960, project head¬ 
quarters decided on a phased-out withdrawal of Detachment C 
between 15 July and I September, but this timetable had to be accel¬ 
erated when the Japanese Government formally requested the re¬ 
moval of the U-2s on 8 July,’" 


__ *' Ibid., chap. 15, pp. 33-36 {TS Codeword). 
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Detachment G Missions Over Laos and North Vietnam 

In the aftermath of the Powers loss, both of the overseas U-2 detach¬ 
ments returned to the United States and their aircraft and personnel 
were incorporated into Detachment G at Edwards Air Force Base in 
California. This detachment was now responsible for providing cover¬ 
age in Asia, and its first mission came in Laos. After the neutralist 
Laotian Government of Souvanna Phouma collapsed in early 
December 1960, reports began circulating that leftist antigovemment 
forces were using Soviet arms. Then on 30 December, a new Laotian 
Government appealed for UN aid against what it said was an invasion 
from North Vietnam and possibly Communist China. Alarmed over 
the possibility of the civil war expanding because ol the introduction 
of foreign troops, the Eisenhower administration ordered Detachment 
G to gather more information on the events in Southeast Asia. 

Five Detachment G pilots and planes were ferried to Cubi Point 
Naval Air Station in the Philippines to conduct an operation known as 
POLECAT. During the period 3 to 18 January 1961, these U-2s made 
seven flights over Laos and North Vietnam. To search for the reported 
foreign troops, these missions concentrated on the lines of communi¬ 
cations leading into Laos from North Vietnam and China. In addition, 
the U-2s scanned North Vietnamese airfields for Soviet aircraft to 
determine the magnitude of the airdrop operation allegedly supporting 
the Pathet Lao troops. NPIC sent photointerpreters to Clark Air Force 
Base in the Philippines to obtain an immediate readout of the results 
of each mission. The photography did not substantiate the Laotian 
claims, and on 26 January the Laotian Government retracted its 
charges of a foreign invasion. Detachment G’s U-2s returned to 
California in early February 1961.” 

During the final stages of Operation POLECAT, there was a ma¬ 
jor threat to the security of the mission. The film from the flights 
made on 16 and 18 January had been sent to the United States for du¬ 
plicate processing. Afterward the film was put aboard an Agency 
C-47 on 14 March to ferry it to Washington. During the flight one of 
the aircraft’s engines failed, forcing the crew to jettison 43 boxes of 
highly classified film over mountainous terrain around Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania, to keep the craft airborne. After making an emergency 


Ibid., chap. 16. p. 17 (TS Codeword), 
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landing at the Scranton-Wilkes-Barre Airport, the pilot reported the 
incident to Headquarters. The Office of Security immediately con¬ 
tacted the Pennsylvania State Police, who sealed off the wooded area. 
Agency security officers soon arrived to search for the boxes. They 
recovered all 43 containers; not one had broken. * 

Detachment G's only other activity during the summer of 1961 
was a solitary overflight of North Vietnam, known as Operation 
EBONY. In preparation for this mission, a U-2 deployed to Cubi 
Point on 13 August 1961. Two days later it successfully conducted 
the overflight and subsequently returned to the United States.' 

New Detachment on Taiwan ___ 

Long before the Nationalist Chinese became involved in the U-2 pro¬ 
gram, they were flying covert reconnaissance missions for the CIA. In 
1952 the CIA began recruiting Nationalist Chinese crews to replace 
US personnel from the proprietary firm Civil Air Transport, who had 
been flying Agency aircraft to drop leaflets, agents, and supplies over 
the Chinese mainland. This project (BGMARQUE) also provided 
photographic coverage of the rail line from Shanghai to the border 
with French Indochina. CIA-sponsored aerial reconnaissance over the 
mainland increased substantially in 1955 with the establishment of 
Project STPOLLY, which used Agency aircraft with Nationalist 
Chinese crews to gather Signals Intelligence (SIGINT) and conduct 
psychological warfare against the People’s Republic of China. At first 
the SIGINT equipment was installed in World War Il-vintage aircraft 
such as PB-4YS and B-17s, but in 1958 the project received a new 
aircraft procured covertly by the Agency from Lockheed, the P2V7, 
with an extremely sophisticated airborne SIGINT system. STPOLLY 
added the more advanced Lockheed P3A in 1963. Between 1955 and 
1967, when the CIA terminated the project, STPOLLY conducted 399 
overflights of the People’s Republic of China, losing a total of eight 
aircraft and crews. 

In addition to CIA-sponsored aerial reconnaissance projects, the 
Nationalist Chinese Air Force had its own reconnaissance capability 
with US-supplied RB-57 aircraft. In 1958 the US Air Force proposed 


SecMs,^ 


'• [bid., chap. 7. p. 24 (TS Codeword), 
ibid., chap. 16. p. 18 (TS Codeword). 
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supplying the Nationalist Chinese Government with the most ad- Lockheed P-2V7 and P3A 
vanced reconnaissance aircraft available, the U-2. The CIA opposed a reconnaissance aircraft 
Nationalist Chinese U-2 program because such flights would destroy 
the existing unclassified cover for the U-2. In discussions with the Air 
Force, DDCI Cabell only consented to having Nationalist pilots 
trained to fly U-2s so that they would be ready in case they were 
needed in the future; he opposed any Nationalist overtTights. The 
training of the Nationalist Chinese pilots began in March 1959. By 
the end of the year, there was a group of trained pilots ready for oper¬ 
ations, and DC I Dulles met with the Joint Chiefs of Staff to discuss 
the program’s future. Dulles reaffirmed the Agency’s opposition to 
Nationalist Chinese U-2 missions, and the Air Force, which had 
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wanted the Nationalists to be allowed to begin operahons, reluctantly 
agreed to wait until conditions were favorable.'" The situation 
changed radically in May I960 after the loss of Powers’ U-2 de¬ 
stroyed the existing cover story for U-2 operations. Now there was no 
longer any reason not to use the Nationalist pilots. In addition, the 
Agency soon found itself in need of a base of operations m the Far 
East after Detachment C had to leave Japan. 

_ TViirtno Hict^iicginns with Nationalist olfic ials on 6 May 1960, the 

I I raised the possibi lity of ^ 

n.;sioning U-2s to the Chinese Air Force. Two weeks laterjZ-1 

I hpproac hed 

I informally to propose that the U-2 aircratt oaseu L Japan be 
moved t o Taiwan. This was followed three days later by an official 

rvni _ _ 

I I President Eisenhower learned of Nationalist t^nina s pro- 

posal on IS June. Several weeks later. Richard Bissell suggested that 
two U-2s be turned over to the Nationalists for use in overflying the 
mainland. The project would be conducted along the lines of Project 
STPOLLY.^ 

On 26 August I960, President Eisenhower and the State 
Department approved Bissell’s proposal to turn U-2s over to the 
Nationalist Chinese rather than move an American detachment to 
Taiwan Using Nationalist pilots for overflights had the advantage of 
providing complete deniability for the United States, even if an air¬ 
craft was lost over hostile territory. The U-2s would belong to 
Nationalist China and would have Nationalist pilots, and there was no 
overt US involvement with the overflights. In reality, however, the 
United States would maintain strict control over the missions to be 
flown.'* 

On 7 December 1960, two U-2s were officially licensed for ex¬ 
port to Nationalist China as part of a new effort codenamed TACKLE. 
These planes came from the Agency’s U-2 inventory and arrived in 
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Taiwan on 14 December. Within the Agency the Nationalist pilots and 
aircraft were known as Detachment H, and they were based at the 
Nationalist Chinese Air Force Base at T’ao-yuan. One of the U-2s 
was painted with the Nationalist Chinese insignia, and the other was 
left unmarked so that it could also be used by Agency pilots as need¬ 
ed. The planes were maintained by Lockheed mechanics under con¬ 
tract to the CIA. The Agency attempted to maintain at least two U-2s 
in Detachment H, so lost or damaged aircraft were replaced from the 
Agency’s inventory. 


Detachment H U-2 at T'ao-yuan 
Airfield 


During 1961, Detachment H conducted training missions with 
both U-2s, and one Nationalist pilot was killed in a crash on 19 
March. Although the detachment was ready to begin operations, the 
new Kennedy administration was not yet ready to authorize over¬ 
flights of the PRC. In a 3 March 1961 meeting between State 
Department and CIA officials to discuss the possibility of such over¬ 
flights, Under Secretary of State Chester Bowles noted that "the 
President was feeling his way on the international scene, and time 
was needed to evaluate the new Sino-Soviet posture with relation to 
the United States.” ” In July 1961 the USIB considered the possibility 
of conducting overflights of the PRC, but the State Department re¬ 
mained opposed. 


By the fall of 1961, interest in overflights of the PRC was grow¬ 
ing because of indications that the Chinese were making progress in 
nuclear energy and missile development. As a result, on 4 October 


*’ James A. Cunningham. Jr., Assistant Chief, DPD-DDfP, Memorandum for the Record, 
••TACKLE STPOLLY Briefing for Stme Depanment Officials,” 6 March 1961, IC Staff, 
COMIREX records, job 33-B-II9A. box I, '‘IDEALIST/TACKLE. 1961" (S). 
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I96! PFIAB recommended the initiation of a limited number of U-2 
photographic missions over the Chinese mainland. The President ap¬ 
proved the board’s recommendation. 

Because the US-Nationalist Chinese overflight program (Project 
TACKLE) was a joint effort, both countries participated in the ap¬ 
proval process and also shared in the results of the missions. The 
US IB COMOR established the requirements for Detachment H’s 
overflights, which had to be approved by the NSC’s Special Group 
(5412 Committee) and the President. The Nationalist Chinese 
Government also approved all missions flown by its pilots. Under the 
terms of an agreement reached with the Nationalist Chinese 
Government, film from the overflights of the mainland would be pro¬ 
cessed in the United States, with a duplicate positive copy returned to 
Nationalist China within 10 days. NPIC was responsible for the initial 
reporting on these missions. 

Project TACKLE overflights began early in 1962. Following a 5 
January Special Group decision to approve three missions, a 
Detachment H U-2 with a Nationalist Chinese pilot flew its first mis¬ 
sion over the PRC’s missile-testing range at Shuangchengzi on 12 
January 1962. Unfortunately, because of faulty navigation or faulty 
maps, the aircraft was poorly positioned and obtained only oblique, 
rather than vertical, photography of the range. En route to and from 
Shuangchengzi, the U-2 overflew Fukien and Chekiang Provinces 
looking for suspected deployed missiles, but none could be found in 
the mission photography.” 

The second Project TACKLE mission took place on 23 February 
1962, when a U-2 overflew the PRC’s nuclear weapons establishment 
at Lan-chou. Photography from this mission revealed that the installa¬ 
tion was at least two years away from operational capacity. Two more 
missions on 13 and 26 March flew over K’un-ming and central China 
covering numerous airfields that had been discovered in satellite pho¬ 
tography. The U-2 photographs showed more detail than the satellite 
pictures, thereby, providing additional intelligence data, particularly 


“ OSA History, chap. 17, pp. 18-19, annex 107 {TS Codeword). 

" Ibid., chap. 17, p, 45 (TS Codeword); Mission folder GRC!00( 12 January 1962), OSA 
records', job 67-6-972, box 19 (TS Codeword). Note; The numbers for missions flown by 
Nationali-st Chinese pilots began with GRC (Government of the Republic of China). 
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for air order of battle. In addition to the primary targets already de¬ 
scribed, the initial series of Project TACKLE missions obtained pho¬ 
tography of the submarine construction facilities at Shanghai and 
Wu-ch’ang, which showed a low level of activity. Other photographs 
revealed tremendous expansion of the industrial complexes at 
Nanking and Ch’ang-sha and the presence of a previously unknown 
industrial area at Chiang-yu."’ 

Encouraged by the success of the first TACKLE missions, 
COMOR recommended in May 1962 that Detachment H cover as 
many as possible of the highest priority industrial and airfield targets 
in northeast China and the missile test ranges in north China. 
COMOR noted that, with the exception of the areas around Peiping 
and the Shuangchengzi missile test range, the chances of a U-2 being 
downed were low. The USIB concurred with COMOR’s recommen¬ 
dations, and Detachment H therefore conducted three more over¬ 
flights of the PRC during the month of June."' 


“ Hiswn chap 17, p. 45 (TS Codeword); Mission folders GRC102 (23 February 
1962). GRClOa (13 March 1962). and GRC106 (26 March 1962), OSA records, job 
67-B-972, box 19 (TS Codeword). 


Lay, "USIB Hisiory," vol. 2. pp. 385-386 (TS Codeword). 
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Before the month was over, however, another confrontation be¬ 
tween Nationalist China and the PRC over the Formosa Strait erupted. 
The Nationalist Government reported a massive buildup of PRC 
troops and aircraft in Fukien Province opposite the Nationalist-held 
Quemoy and Ma-tsu Islands. Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara 
immediately ordered U-2 coverage of the Strait area to determine the 
extent of the PRC buildup. In response, Detachment H flew si.\ mis¬ 
sions over the Strait between 25 June and 28 July 1962. To speed up 
the readout of this photography, the films were processed at the Asian 
Photographic Interpretation Center (ASPIC) at Yokota, Japan, a joint 
military-CIA endeavor. The U-2 coverage ended in late July when it 
became apparent that the PRC did not intend to mount an invasion of 
the offshore islands.^' 

The pace of Detachment H missions slowed considerably in 
August 1962; the sole Project TACKLE overflight covered Peiping 
and Manchuria. The following month the detachment mounted two 
missions, one over south China on the eighth and the second over 
Kiangsu Province on the ninth. Unfortunately, mechanical difficulties 
led to the loss of the latter aircraft near Lu-shan. A flameout forced 
the U-2 down to an altitude where PRC interceptors were able to hit 
the U-2 with an air-to-air rocket. The Nationalist Chinese pilot para¬ 
chuted and was captured. At this point. President Kennedy ordered a 
standdown of overflights of the PRC.*’ 

Following the capture of the Nationalist Chinese U-2 pilot, the 
People's Republic of China accused the United States of 
masterminding the overflights, but the State Department denied any 
involvement. Nationalist China then revealed that the United States 
had granted it a license to purchase two U-2 aircraft. In a 13 
September 1962 response to the Chinese protest. President Kennedy 
denied any responsibility for the sale of the U-2s to Taiwan, noting 
that the sale had occurred under the previous administration. He 
stated that there were no current plans to sell any more U-2s to 
Nationalist China. Eight months later, however, the President ap¬ 
proved an export license for the delivery of another U-2 to Taiwan. 
Such licenses were needed only for cover purposes. The Agency con¬ 
tinued to maintain two U-2s on Taiwan, bringing new ones in to 
replace aircraft lost in training or on missions. 


“ OSA History, chap. 17. p. 46 (TS CoUeworJ). 

" Ibid pp. 46-47 (TS Codeword); Mission folders GRCI23 (11 August 1962). GRC126 
(8 September 1962), and GRC127 (9 September 1962), OSA records, job 67-B-972, boxes 
20 and 21 (TS Codeword). 
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Detachment H resumed overflights of mainland China in 
December 1962, but its missions now concentrated on the southern 
portion where there were fewer radars and SAM sites. During 
December 1962 and January 1963, the detachment conducted two 
successful overflights of Sichuan, but a mission over south China had 
to be aborted prematurely. The results of Detachment H’s continuing 
coverage of the People’s Republic of China remained of considerable 
interest to the United States. On 17 December 1962, the Special 
Group approved plans for fiscal year 1963/64 that included require¬ 
ments for photo coverage of mainland China and for maintaining at 
least two operational U-2 aircraft in Detachment H.** 

Use of Detachment H Aircraft by US Pilots _ 

Detachment H’s importance did not lie solely in the missions carried 
out by its Nationalist Chinese pilots against targets in mainland 
China; the detachment also provided aircraft for use by American pi¬ 
lots flying missions in other parts of Asia. Indochina was an area of 
particular interest as American involvement there began growing dur¬ 
ing the early 1960s. Beginning in February 1962, Detachment G pi¬ 
lots went to T’ao-yuan to use the unmarked Ibroject TACKLE U-2 for 
overflights of North Vietnam. During the first half of 1962, 
Detachment G pilots made seven overflights of North Vietnam from 
the Tao Yuan base. Thereafter, Detachment G pilots could use their 
own aircraft because the unit began staging teams and aircraft from 
Edwards AFB to Ta Khli AFB in Thailand. 

Between 1962 and 1964, Agency U-2s staged a total of 36 pho¬ 
tographic missions over North and South Vietnam. By April 1964, 
however, photographic requirements were changing from strategic re¬ 
connaissance to tactical support as the Viet Cong became more active, 
taking advantage of the weakness of the South Vietnamese central 
government following the coup that overthrew President Ngo Dinh 
Diem in 1963 and subsequent coups by disgruntled army officers. 
During this period the South Vietnamese “strategic hamlet” concept 
began breaking down, and the Viet Cong forces stepped up the pace 
of their attacks. As a result of the increasing level of combat in 
Indochina, the USIB gave responsibility for aerial reconnaissance of 
the areas where fighting was taking place to the SAC. Henceforth. 
SAC U-2s would be used over South Vietnam, parts of Cambodia 


“ OS/l History, chap. 17. pp. 48-49 (TS Codeword); Mission folders CRC134 (25 
December 1962). GRCt36 (28 December 1962), and CRCI38 (20 January 1963). OSA 
records, job 67-B-972, box 21. and job 66-B-664, box 1 (TS Codeword). 
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within 30 miles of South Vietnam, all of Laos south of Paksane, and 
ail of North Vietnam within 30 miles of South Vietnam or the coast. 
The remaining portions of Indochina remained the responsibility of 
the Agency’s U-2s. Then in August 1964, following the Gulf of 
Tonkin Resolution, the Air Force assumed responsibility for all of 
Indochina.^’ 

U-2s in India _ 

In October 1962, the People’s Republic of China launched a series of 
massive surprise attacks against India’s frontier forces in the western 
provinces of Jammu and Kashmir and in the North-East Frontier 
Agency (NEFA). The Chinese overran all Indian fortifications north 
of the Brahmaputra Valley before halting their operations. 

The Indian Government appealed to the United States for mili¬ 
tary aid. In the negotiations that followed, it became apparent that 
Indian claims concerning the extent of the Chinese incursions could 
not be reliably evaluated. US Ambassador John Kenneth Galbraith, 
therefore, suggested to the Indian Government that US aerial recon¬ 
naissance of the disputed areas would provide both governments with 
a more accurate picture of the Communist Chinese incursions. On 11 
November 1962, Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru consented to the 
proposed operation and gave the United States permission to refuel 
the reconnaissance aircraft (U-2s) in Indian airspace. 

In late November, Detachment G deployed to Ta Khli, Thailand, 
to carry out the overflights of the Sino-Indian border area. Since the 
U-2s were not authorized to overfly Burma, they had to reach the tar¬ 
get area via the Bay of Bengal and eastern India and, therefore, re¬ 
quired midair refueling. 

Because of severe winter weather conditions, the first flight did 
not take place until 5 December. Poor weather and air turbulence 
hampered the mission, and only 40 percent of the target area could be 
photographed. A second mission on 10 December was more success¬ 
ful, but the U-2 experienced rough engine performance because of 
icing of the fuel lines.'*^ 


" OSA History, chip. 16, pp. 18-19 (TS Codeword). 

“ Ibid., chap. 16, pp. 26-27 (TS Codeword). 

*’ tbid., p. 28 (TS Codeword); Mission folders 3201 (5 December 1962 and 3203 (10 
December 1962), OSA records, job 67-B-972, box 26 (TS Codeword), 
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Detachment G U-2s made four more overflights of the 
Si no-Indian border areas in January 1963, which led to a PRC protest 
to India. Photography from these missions was used in January and 
again in March 1963 to brief Prime Minister Nehru, who then in¬ 
formed the Indian Parliament about Communist Chinese troop move¬ 
ments along the border. Although Nehru did not reveal the source of 
his intelligence, a UPI wire story surmised that the information had 
been obtained by U-2s. 

The United States had provided photographic coverage of the 
border area to India for two reasons. First of all, US policymakers 
wanted a clear picture of the area under dispute. In addition, the intel¬ 
ligence community wanted to establish a precedent for overflights 
from India, which could lead to obtaining a permanent staging base in 
India for electronic reconnaissance missions against the Soviet ABM 
site at Saryshagan and photographic missions against those portions 
of western China that were out of range of Detachment H. In April 
1963, Ambassador Galbraith and the Chief of Station at New Delhi 
made the First official request to India for a base. The following 
month. President Kennedy agreed to DC I McCone’s suggestion to 
raise the question of a U-2 base in India when he met with India’s 
President Savepalli Radhakrishnan on 3 June. This meeting resulted 
in an Indian offer of an abandoned World War II base at Charbatia, 
south of Calcutta."^ 

The Charbatia base was in poor condition and needed consider¬ 
able renovation before it could be used for U-2 operations. Work on 
the base by the Indians took much longer than expected, so 
Detachment G continued to use Ta Khli when it staged four sorties 
over Tibet from 29 September to 10 November 1963. In addition to 
the coverage of the Si no-Indian border during this series of flights, 
the U-2s also photographed all of Thailand to produce a photomap of 
the border regions as a quid pro quo for the Thai Government. During 
one of these photomapping missions, a U-2 pilot conducted the lon¬ 
gest mission ever recorded in this aircraft—11 hours and 45 minutes. 
At the end of this flight on 10 November 1963, the pilot was in such 
poor physical condition that project managers prohibited the schedul¬ 
ing of future missions longer than 10 hours."*’’ 


" OS/l History, chap. 16, p. 30 (TS Codeword). 

" Mission folder 3238 (!0 November 1963). OSA records, job 67-B-972, box 29 (TS 
Codeword). 
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Charbatia was still not ready in early 1964, so on 31 March 1964 
Detachment G staged another mission from Ta Khli. The first mission 
out of Charbatia did not take place until 24 May 1964. Three days 
later Prime Minister Nehru died, and further operations were post¬ 
poned. The pilots and aircraft left Charbatia, but other equipment re¬ 
mained in place to save staging costs. In December 1964, when 
Sino-Indian tensions increased along the border. Detachment G re¬ 
turned to Charbatia and conducted three highly successful missions, 
satisfying all of COMOR’s requirements for the Sino-Indian border 
region. By this time, however, Ta Khli had become the main base for 
Detachment G’s Asian operations, and Charbatia served merdy as a 
forward staging base. Charbatia was closed out in July 1967. 

Increasing Responsibilities, Inadequate 

Resources in Asia ________ 

The main focus of Agency U-2 activity in Asia remained the U-2s of 
Detachment H on Taiwan. In March and April 1963, the US IB met to 
consider COMOR proposals for aerial reconnaissance of Laos, North 
Vietnam, North Korea, and the People's Republic of China. All of 
COMOR’s intelligence requirements could best be met by the U-2 be¬ 
cause heavy cloud cover made it difficult to obtain satellite photogra¬ 
phy of the region. At the 28 May 1963 meeting of the Special Group, 
DC! McCone requested authorization for a series of overflights to 
meet these requirements and stressed the need for additional intelli¬ 
gence on the atomic energy facilities of the PRC. The Special Group 
Then established a “bank” of four authorizations for overflights of the 
PRC, subject to monthly review by the Group. ' 

As a result of the increasing intelligence community interest in 
the Far East, both Agency U-2 detachments became very active in the 
region. Detachment G conducted a number of missions over the bor¬ 
der areas of China, North Vietnam, and Laos during April and May of 
1963. At the same time, Detachment H became more adventurous, 
sending U-2s deeper and deeper into the PRC. These missions in- 
cluded'tenewed overflights of the missile test range near Baotou and 
the Lan-chou nuclear facilities, as well as targets in northern China, 
Manchuria, and west-central China (as tar as Koko Nor). 


OSA History, chap. !6, pp. 30-3-t (TS Codeword). 

Uy. “US1B History,” vol, 3. pp. 391-393 (TS Codeword). 
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The increased level of U-2 activity in the Far East during the 
spring of 1963 exposed a serious weakness in Projects IDEALIST and 
TACKLE, a shortage of aircraft. The Agency only had seven flyable 
U-2s when the TACKLE overflights of the PRC began in January 
1962, and one of these aircraft had already been lost during an over¬ 
flight in September 1962. To deal with this shortage, DCI McCone 
asked Defense Secretary McNamara and the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 
10 June 1963 to transfer two Lf-2s from the Air Force to the CIA. The 
Defense Department quickly approved this request. Before the two 
Air Force aircraft were placed in service, however, the Agency had 
them upgraded with J75/P-13A engines and various electronic de¬ 
vices, a process that took more than four months.^ 

As overflights over the PRC increased, so did concern about the 
growing number of Chinese surface-to-air missile sites. The Office of 
Special Activities, therefore, got permission from the Defense 
Department to equip Project TACKLE aircraft with System-XII 
SAM-warning units. These devices alerted the pilot that his aircraft 
was being tracked by the FAN SONG acquisition radar, part of the 
SA-2’s electronic targeting system. The System-XII units also re¬ 
corded each radar-tracking sequence. Analysis of these recordings re¬ 
vealed changes in the FAN SONG radar’s characteristics, information 
that proved useful in designing electronic-countermeasure (ECM) de¬ 
vices for US aircraft operating over Vietnam during the late 1960s.*' 

Despite the addition of System-XII in the spring of 1963, the 
Nationalist Chinese-piloted U-2s of Project TACKLE had far fewer 
ECM devices than other Agency U-2s. Project IDEALIST aircraft 
possessed a complete suite of ECM gear in addition to the previously 
mentioned System-XII unit. Among this ECM equipment was a de¬ 
vice that told the pilot that an SA-2 missile had been launched 
(nicknamed the “Oscar-Sierra” unit, which was the acronym for the 
expletive U-2 pilots used when they learned that an SA-2 missile was 
on the way: “Oh, shit!”) and a System-XIII unit that produced 
false-angle returns to the homing radar aboard the approaching mis¬ 
sile in an effort to steer it away from the aircraft. The Defense 
Department opposed installing such devices aboard Detachment H’s 
U-2s, for fear they could fall into Communist hands. 



'• OSA History, chap. 16, p. 10 <TS Codeword). 
Ibid., chap. 17, p. 50 (TS Codeword). 
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The danger posed by the growing number of SA-2 sites in the 
PRC was clearly demonstrated on I November 1963, when a second 
Project TACKLE U-2 was lost near the Kiangsi-Chekiang border on 
its way back from photographing the PRC’s Shuangchengzi missile 
test range. As was the case after the first operational loss over China 
in September 1961, President Kennedy ordered a standdown of over¬ 
flights of mainland China. This standdown lasted almost five months. 

As a result of this second loss over the PRC, the Office of 
Special Activities began installing a new 30-channel telemetry system 
aboard Detachment H U-2s to monitor various aircraft functions. 
Known as BIRDWATCHER, this unit periodically broadcast a burst 
of data to the airbase that launched the U-2. This data burst contained 
a status report on all the major systems aboard the plane, such as air¬ 
speed, altitude, exhaust temperature, fuel supply, film supply, and ox¬ 
ygen supply, birdwatcher provided project managers with a 
benchmark of aircraft performance that could be used to determine if 
a lost plane had been shot down at altitude or had suffered mechanical 
failure.*^ 

BIRDWATCHER’S first operational use came on 16 March 
1964, when overflights resumed with a mission over southern China. 
The PRC was now a high-priority target for the U-2 because more 
data were needed to prepare National Intelligence Estimates due in 
the autumn. Of particular concern was the PRC’s nuclear program. 
Despite the high priority of its missions. Detachment H’s resources 
remained scarce. It was short of both pilots and planes and never had 
more than three U-2s or six qualified Nationalist Chinese pilots at any 
one time. By the spring of 1964, crashes during training and the two 
losses over the mainland had reduced Detachment H to only two qual¬ 
ified pilots, one of whom suffered from ulcers and a nervous disorder. 
Indeed, this pilot had every reason to be nervous; he flew three of the 
next four Detachment H overflights and became the third Nationalist 
Chinese pilot to be shot down over the mainland. 

This loss came on 7 July 1964, The Nationalist Chinese pilot’s 
last transmission was that his System-XII unit had alerted him that he 
was being tracked by the FAN SONG radar. BIRDWATCHER data 
revealed that the aircraft was at penetration altitude and all systems 


” Ibid., p. 51, 53 (TS Codeword). 
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were normal when the pilot made this report. Project managers pre¬ 
sumed that the U-2 was downed by a direct hit or near miss by an 
SA-2 missile.” 

President Johnson ordered a standdown of overflights of the 
PRC. This standdown was welcomed by the Nationalist Chinese 
Government, which told the Taiwan Chief of Station that it wanted 
•^to let some time go by” before more overflights were scheduled. 
The Nationalists pointed out that the only remaining qualified U-2 pi¬ 
lot had “disqualified” himself because of nervous tension. No new 
pilots could be qualified for U-2 flights before mid-August. 

The Nationalists then demanded faster and higher flying aircraft 
as well as better antimissile equipment for the planes. This request led 
some CIA personnel to suspect that Nationalist China had learned 
about Project OXCART, the successor to the U-2 that was still under¬ 
going testing. Despite the Nationalists' request for better ECM equip¬ 
ment, the Defense Department remained reluctant to authorize the use 
of the System-Xlll false-angle radar jammer on Project TACKLE 
U-2s. The Defense Department feared that the loss of this device with 
its highly advanced traveling-wave tube (TWT) would enable 
Communist Bloc technicians to devise countermeasures and also 
learn how to produce the highly efficient TWT themselves. As an in¬ 
centive for the Nationalist Chinese to agree to more overflights, the 
CIA agreed to permit them to process the U-2 film on Taiwan and to 
use their own photo interpreters to exploit the film along with US 
photointerpreters. 

To counter the shortage of pilots in Detachment H, DCI McCone 
suggested to the Special Group on 6 August 1964 that civilian CIA 
pilots be used to fly missions over mainland China. The group agreed 
that the matter should be taken up with President Johnson. On the fol¬ 
lowing day, however. Presidential National Security Assistant 
McGeorge Bundy informed McCone that, because Secretary of State 
Rusk and Secretary of Defense McNamara opposed the idea, he 
would not take it up with the President.*^ 



“ OSr\ Hisinn-. chap. 17. pp. 53-55 (TS Codeword): Mission folder C174C (7 July 1964). 
OSA records, job 66-B-664, bos 7 (TS Codeword). Note: beginning in 1964 Nationalist 
Chinese mission numbers began with '‘C” instead of "CRC." 

OSA HLiiory. chap. 17, pp. 58-59 (TS Codeword). 
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Advanced ECM Equipment for Detachment H _ 

Demand for overhead photography of the PRC continued to grow, 
spurred in part by the results of earlier U-2 missions that revealed the 
presence of Soviet-made MiG-2 Is in the PRC. In addition, there were 
indications that Communist China might be producing its own SAMs. 
Furthermore, satellite photography revealed that preparations for the 
first Chinese nuclear test were almost complete at the Lop Nor test 
site. 


The need for photographs of the Lop Nor site was considered so 
urgent that the Defense Department finally relented and permitted the 
System-Xin false-angle device jammer to be installed in Project 
TACKLE aircraft, with the proviso that it not be mmed on until after 
the pilot had been alerted by System-XII that he was being tracked by 
FAN SONG radars. Photographing Lop Nor, however, was not a sim¬ 
ple task. Located more than 2,000 miles west-northwest of Taiwan, 
Lop Nor lay beyond the round trip range of T’ao-yuan-based U-2s and 
in-flight refueling was not possible. Lop Nor was closer to Ta Khli, 
Thailand, only 1,650 miles northwest of that base, and much closer to 
Charbatia, India, which lay only 1,200 miles south of the testing site. 

After refusing DC! McCone’s suggestion to stage a Lop Nor 
overflight from Charbatia using a CIA civilian pilot. President 
Johnson approved a proposal to send a Project TACKLE unit to Ta 
Khli for the mission to Lop Nor. A Detachment H U-2 with a 
Nationalist Chinese pilot deployed to Ta Khli in mid-October to pre¬ 
pare for the overflight. Before mission preparations could be complet¬ 
ed, however, the Chinese detonated their first nuclear weapon on 16 
October 1964, and the mission was canceled. 

The first overflight of Communist China since the 7 July 1964 
loss was a 31 October mission over Lan-chou. By mid-November, 
three more overflights had taken place, one over North Korea and 
northern China and two over southern and central China. An over¬ 
flight of Manchuria on 9 December 1964 brought back photos of a 
G-cIass ballistic-missile submarine. By this time, the mass of data be¬ 
ing provided by Project TACKLE overflights was overwhelming the 
analysts of the Office of Research and Reports (ORR). An ORR 
memorandum from 11 January 1965 reported that analysis of the 
“large backlog of unexploited photography on Chinese Communist 


” Lay. “USIB History,” vol. 6, pp. 751. 753-755. 
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ground force installations.. .would require about two man-years 
work, backed up by a larger expansion of photointerpretation ef¬ 
fort." 
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The loss of yet another U-2 and its pilot made Nationalist 
Chinese officials reluctant to resume overflights of the mainland. 
They insisted that their U-2 pilots be given permission to turn on the 
System-XIII false-angle device during the entire time they were over 
hostile territory, not just after they had been alerted by the System-XII 
radar-detection device. The Defense Department acceded to these de¬ 
mands in order to keep the TACKLE flights going. In addition, the 
Project TACKLE U-2s began receiving even more advanced ECM 
equipment.“ 


" Mission folders C284C (22 November 1964). C304C (25 November 1964), C344C 09 
December 1964). and C0t5C (8 January 1965). OSA records, job 66-B-664, box 8. pb 
69-8-404 box 2, and job 66-B-597, box 1; USIB History, vol. 6, p. 758 (TS Codeword). 


" ibid., chap. 17. pp. 59-61 (TS Codeword). 
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With their demands met. Nationalist Chinese officials again con¬ 
sented to overflights by Detachment H, and operations resumed in 
February 1965 with three missions over the mainland. By this time 
US interest in the People’s Republic of China was very high because 
of the PRC’s development of nuclear weapons. The Special Group, 
therefore, approved an extensive reconnaissance program directed 
against the PRC. By the end of the year. Detachment H had flown 30 
missions, the highest annual total during the entire program. 


The level of activity declined during 1966, with only 10 missions 
flown over the mainland. Detachment H also suffered the loss of two 
more aircraft and pilots in crashes during training missions in 1966. 
In the fall of that year, joint US-Nationalist Chinese relations in the 
field of overhead reconnaissance were further strained by the unilat¬ 
eral US decision to kill the longstanding program of low-altitude 
nighttime overflights of the mainland (STPOLLY).*" 



Ibid., chap. 19. anne-i 120, pp. 22-24; chap. 17, p, 69 (TS Codeword). 
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The entire LI-2 overflight program was temporarily halted in 
early November 1967 after an Air Force U-2 in Vietnam was discov¬ 
ered to have cracks in its wing. All Air Force and CIA U-2s were or¬ 
dered back to Lockheed for ultrasonic inspection of the wings and 
other stress points to check on metal fatigue. Upon completion of this 
inspection, both the Air Force and the Agency resumed their over¬ 
flight activity." 

The End of U-2 Overflights of Mainland China _ 

Project TACKLE mounted a mission over northeastern China on 13 
December 1967 and an overflight of central China on 5 January 1968. 
Later that month the Far East became very tense when North Korea 
seized the US electronic intelligence ship Pueblo on 23 January. One 



Ibid., chap. 17, p, 72 (TS Codeword). 

" .Mission folder C297C (8 Sepiember 1967), OSA records (TS Codeword), 
OS/t Hi.'stfiry. chap. 16. p. -t4 (TS Codeword). 
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week later the Viet Cong and North Vietnamese launched their Tet of¬ 
fensive in South Vietnam. The 303 Committee (the new name for the 
Special Group after 1964) decided on 1 February 1968 to suspend a 
group of overflights scheduled for February and called for mis¬ 
sion-by-mission approval “during this period of tension. The com¬ 
mittee approved one additional overflight of southern China, which 
was flown by Detachment H on 16 March 1968, and two overflights 
of Cambodia, carried out on 27 March and 3 April 1968 by 
Detachment G in its first operations since early 1966. These three 
missions turned out to be the last overflights by U-2s in the Far East. 
By this time U-2 flights over the PRC had become so dangerous that 
the State Department opposed further overflights, and on 10 April 
1968 the 303 Committee decided not to approve any mission that 
would fly closer than 20 miles from the coast of China. 

One reason why Detachment H’s overflights were stopped was 
the steady increase in the PRC’s ability to track and engage LI-2s, as 
evidenced by its success in downing five U-2s. By 1968 PRC radars 
along the coast opposite Taiwan were keeping a close watch on U-2 
activity from the T’ao-yuan base and actively tracked U-2s as soon as 
they became airborne. The U-2s then had to face a growing PRC air 
defense system that not only consisted of SA-2 missiles but also the 
fast and high-flying MiG-21. The PRC's MiG-21 pilots had become 
adept at the power-zoom technique and were threatening almost every 
U-2 mission. The risks to U-2s now seemed too great.” 

The decision to end Asian overflights was also rooted in the 
Johnson administration’s change in its whole approach to the war in 
Indochina in the spring of 1968. On 31 March 1968, the President 
limited the bombing of North Vietnam in order to improve the 
chances for peace talks. The end of flights over the People’s Republic 
of China was viewed as another way to improve the peace process. 


During its six years of overflight operations, Project TACKLE 
had been extremely active, staging a total of 104 flights over the 
People’s Republic of China (see table, page 244). These missions had 
brought back huge amounts of data about the PRC but not without a 
price: five Project TACKLE aircraft had been downed by the PRC, 
with two of the pilots killed and the other three captured (although 
later returned). In addition, five other Nationalist Chinese pilots had 
been killed in training accidents. 


" OSA, "Chronology of Events Leading to Present Impasse on Resumption of TACKLE 
Overflights of Mainland China." December 1968, OSA records (TS). 
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Overflights by Project TACKLE 



Fiscal Year 

Overnights 


Total 

104 


1962 

18 


1963 

17 


1961 

13 


1963 

30 


1966 

10 


1967 

14 


1968 

2 


PeriDheral Missions by Detachment H 



Detachment H did not cease its activities following the termination 
of overflights of mainland China. Its next U-2 mission took place on 
18 May 1968. This was an electronic intelligence mission that, in ac¬ 
cordance with the new guidelines, never came closer than 20 miles to 
the Chinese coast. All future Detachment H missions against the 
PRC also conformed with this restriction but were still the target of 
interception attempts by PRC MiG-2 Is or hastily erected SAM sites 
on offshore islands. The use of peripheral missions prevented any 
further losses, although one aircraft crashed into the sea from un¬ 
known causes shortly after taking off to start a mission on 5 January 
1969. Another pilot was killed on 24 November 1970 in a crash dur¬ 
ing a routine training mission. 

The level of activity gradually increased during the remaining 
years of Project TACKLE, as can be seen in the table on page 245. 

The LI-2s flying these missions were generally equipped with the 
B or the newly designed 48-inch H cameras to obtain oblique pho¬ 
tography and with various signal-intelligence-gathering systems. 
Beginning in May 1971, Project TACKLE began using a new com- 
munications-intelligence collection package known as LONG 
SHAFT. This system was used on 32 occasions through 12 December 
1973, when the LONG SHAFT collection program ended. 



" "Orhcc of Special Activities History. April to Phise-Out." (draft; hereafter cited 
as "OSA History-2") (CIA: DS&T. 1W), chap. 3. pp. 36-12 (TS Codeword). 
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Project T.ACKLE Peripheral Missions. 

1969-1974 


Fiscal Year 

Mis.sions 


1969 

9 


1970 

14 


1971 

19 


1972 

23 


1973 

31 


1974 

17 



Dispisy of downed detachment 
H U-2s in Peiping 


Once the United States began seeking a rapprochement with the 
People’s Republic of China, Detachment H U-2s came under more 
and more restrictions. Soon after the impending visit of President 
Richard M. Nixon to the PRC was announced, U-2 missions were 
ordered to stay even farther away from the mainland: 25 nautical 
miles instead of the previous 20. During the months of February and 
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Nationalist Chinese U-2R 


March 1972. when the President’s visit took place. Detachment H 
ceased all operational missions.*’ 


In March 1973, the TACKLE agreement with the Nationalist 
Chinese was renegotiated. Although no end date was set, the agree¬ 
ment contained a termination clause that would become effective three 
months after notification by either party. This clause provided more 
flexibility to the United States, which could now end the Nationalist 
Chinese U-2 program whenever US foreign policy considerations 
made such a step desirable. 


Operation SCOPE SHIELD Over North Vietnam _ 

In addition to the Project TACKLE peripheral missions against the 
PRC, Detachment H (with Agency rather than Nationalist Chinese pi¬ 
lots) flew a series of missions known as Operation SCOPE SHIELD 
to gather intelligence on activities in North Vietnam. The Indochina 
area had become the responsibiity of the Air Force in 1964. but. under 
the terms of the cease-fire agreement negotiated with North 
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Vietnam in January 1973, US military flights in the area were forbid¬ 
den. The Nixon administration, therefore, tasked the CIA with moni¬ 
toring North Vietnam’s compliance with the cease-fire accords. 

The Agency dispatched several pilots to Taiwan under the cover 
of Lockheed employees working on a government contract to check 
weather conditions. Their highly sensitive missions had to remain at 
least 15 nautical miles away from the North Vietnamese coast, and 
they initially flew at low altitude in a deceptive direction in order to 
avoid PRC radars. These constraints made the missions diffic¬ 
ult because at low altitude the U-2 consumed more fuel and encoun¬ 
tered more turbulence and the pilots' pressure suits tended to 
overheat. 

The first mission on 30 March 1973 was only marginally suc¬ 
cessful because of cloud cover and haze, which prevented it from 
photographing most of its targets. A second mission on the following 
day had somewhat better luck with the weather, but problems with the 
film processing reduced the mission’s coverage. Afterward, the mon¬ 
soon season prevented any further missions until 21 July 1973. This 
"tfiission obtained usable photography of SAM sites and North 
Vietnamese supply operations, although the resolution was not as 
high as it should have been because the H camera lens had not been 
properly focused. The last SCOPE SHIELD mission, on 6 January 
1974, finally succeeded in obtaining high-quality photography. The 
mission provided complete coverage of shipping in Haiphong Harbor, 
SAM defenses, and North Vietnamese naval order of battle.” 


IMPROVEMENTS IN U-2 TECHNOLOGY __ 

Modification of U-2s for Aircraft Carrier Deployment _ 

In mid-1963, the Office of Special Activities set in motion Project 
WHALE TALE to examine the possibility of adapting the U-2 aircraft 
for operations from an aircraft carrier. In the past, protest notes from 
the Soviet Union to Turkey and Pakistan and from Communist China 
to India had been responsible for interrupting overflight operations, 
CIA planners believed that, if U-2s could be modified to operate from 
aircraft carriers, the United States could avoid the political problems 
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U-2 on the USS Kitty Hawk, 
5 August 1963 


involved in seeking permission to base U-2s in other nations. Kelly 
Johnson began working on changes to the aircraft, and Office of 
Special Activities Deputy Director James A. Cunningham, Jr., a for¬ 
mer Marine Corps aviator, asked the Navy for a.s.sistance. 

The first test of the U-2's capability for carrier operations took 
place in August 1963 from the USS Kitty Hawk operating in the 
Pacific Ocean off San Diego, California. A U-2C. which had been 
loaded aboard the carrier at North Island Naval Base, took off from 
the flight deck with a full load of fuel and was airborne within 321 
feet. No assistance from catapults was necessary. Although the 
takeoff was very successful, the attempted landing was not. The air¬ 
craft bounced, hit hard on one wing tip, and then just barely 
managed to become airborne again before reaching the end of the 
deck, Kelly Johnson realized that the airframe would have to be al¬ 
tered in order to make carrier landings possible. These alterations in¬ 
volved strengthening the landing gear, installing an arresting hook at 
the rear of the fuselage, and fitting "'spoilers'* on the wings to cancel 
the aerodynamic lift once the aircraft was over the flight deck. 
Aircraft thus modified were designated U-2G. While several aircraft 
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underwent these modifications. Detachment G pilots began undergo- ^ ^ Hawk, 

ing training in landing on aircraft carriers. The first successful carrier 5 fi,^gust 7963 
landing took place on 2 March 1964.” 

Use of Carrier-Based U-2 To Film a 

French Nuclear Test Site ___ 

Within a few months after the completion of carrier testing, one of the 
carrier-modified U-2s conducted an operation in the Pacific. Its mis¬ 
sion was to gather information on the activities of an ally. In 


^ "U-2 Aircraft Carrier Operations: Project ‘WHALE TALE.' Operation FISH HAWK, 
DS&T. 1964, pp. 1-13 (TS Codeword); Johnson. "Log for Project X," 5 August 1963 
and 2 March 1964, 
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December 1963, France had announced its intention to detonate a hy¬ 
drogen device over Mururoa Atoll in the Tuamotu Archipelago area 
of French Polynesia but had given no specific date for the event. The 
Committee on Overhead Reconnaissance had been following French 
nuclear developments since September 1963, when it had apprised the 
USIB of the need for overflights of this South Pacific area. At that 
time the USIB decided against recommending such overflights be¬ 
cause of State Department concern about potential political difficul¬ 
ties with France in the event the mission was discovered. 

Following reports of a buildup of French troops and technical 
personnel in neighboring Tahiti, the Special Group on 24 April 1964 
approved a mission to overfly the atoll to check for activity. This re¬ 
quired photography with a resolution better than the 3 to 5 feet possi¬ 
ble with the standard B-model camera that had been in use since 
October 1956. Work on a very-high-resolution camera had begun in 
early 1963, when the Agency contracted with the Itek Corporation to 
modify for placement in the U-2 a camera that had been developed 
for the satellite program. Known as the Delta-II, or the 112A, this de¬ 
vice could photograph a 28-kilometer swath with 26* convergent ste¬ 
reoscopic lenses, resulting in a 70* lateral coverage and a ground 
resolution of 10 inches. This camera was installed in a Detachment H 
U-2 and used on two missions conducted over Indochina in late 
December 1963. Resolution was not as high as had been expected, 
and the unit was returned to Itek for modifications. By early 1964, the 
112A had been reworked and was now known as the 112B. In tests it 
had proved capable of providing photography with resolution in the 
10- to 12-inch range. 

Detachment G conducted Operation RSH HAWK in May 1964 
by sending two pilots, an NPIC photointerpreter, and a U-2C 
equipped with the Itek 112B camera to make the first operational U-2 
flights from an aircraft carrier. On 19 May the U-2 took off from the 
USS Ranger and overflew the French atomic test area. As soon as the 
aircraft returned to the Ranger, the film was developed in the carrier’s 
photo lab, and the NPIC photointerpreter then read out the film to see 
if the photography met the requirements for resolution and quality. A 
second U-2 flight carried out a similar mission on 22 May. The pho¬ 
tography provided all the detail needed to identify the preparations for 
the nuclear test that occurred later that year.'" 



" "tJ-2 Aircratl Carritfr Operations; Project 'WHALE TALE.' Operation FISH HAWK. 
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There was never another Agency U-2 mission from an aircraft 
carrier. Although the idea of using a floating airbase to avoid political 
sensitivity proved feasible, the cost did not. Aircraft carriers are enor¬ 
mously expensive to operate and require an entire flotilla of vessels to 
protect and service them. The movement of large numbers of big 
ships is difficult to conceal and cannot be hastily accomplished, while 
the deployment of a solitary U-2 to a remote airfield can take place 
overnight. 

A New Version of the U’2 __ 

By the summer of 1966, the number of tlyable Agency U-2s had 
dwindled to six—two at Detachment H in Taiwan and tour at 
Detachment G in California—with three more at Lockheed undergo¬ 
ing repair. The Agency had originally ordered 20 U-2s in 1954-55 
(the Air Force had purchased another 31 of these planes), and Kelly 
Johnson s crew at the Skunk Works had managed to assemble tour 
additional craft for the Agency from leftover spare parts and usable 
sections of crashed aircraft. This brought the total number of U-2s ac¬ 
quired by the Agency to 24, for an average cost of $812,500 each. 

At this point, the DC I and the Secretary of Defense on 1 August 
1966 decided to place an order with Lockheed for eight more aircraft 
to be used in the Agency and Air Force U-2 programs—a completely 
new version of the aircraft. Kelly Johnson had been working on ways 
to improve the performance of the U-2 since early 1965 because he 
was concerned that all the modifications and additions to the aircraft 
over the years had made it so heavy that it had lost almost half of its 
ranae and several thousand feet in cruising altitude. The new model, 
known as the U-2R, had a longer fuselage and a wider wingspan than 
the original U-2. The U-2R’s wings were 103 feet long with 1,000 
square feet of lifting surface, in contrast to the U-2C’5 80-foot wings 
with only 600 square feet. The longer fuselage of the U-2R made it 
possible to provide two pressurized bays with an additional 2.2 cubic 
meters of equipment space and also achieve a better weight distribu¬ 
tion. The net result of all these improvements was a much better per¬ 
forming aircraft. No longer did the U-2 pilot have to worry about 
keeping the aircraft's speed at altitude within a 6-knot window in the 
stall/buffet corner of the flight envelope. The envelope was now e.x- 
tended to 20 knots, which greatly improved flyability. 


’• Johnson. "Log for Project X." 2 February 1965. June to October 1965. 20 atober 
1965; Johnson. "U-’R Log." January to August 1966. 
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The U-2R used the upgraded Pratt & Whitney J75/P-I3B engine 
and was able to tty higher—in excess of 74,000 feet—and faster— 
Mach 0.72 (410 knots), which is 12 knots faster than the U-2C. When 
flying at the higher altitude, however, the U-2R’s range was less than 
the U-2C’s. The restart capability of the P-I3B engine was signifi¬ 
cantly better than the P-13A power plant. As a result, the U-2R could 
be restarted at 54,000 feet, which was 10.000 feet higher than the 
U-2C. Francis Gary Powers was one of the Lockheed test pilots who 
checked out this new aircraft when it first took to the air on 28 August 
1967. The last of the U-2Rs was delivered on 11 December 1968. 

The increased performance of the U-2R did not come cheaply. 
At 57.1 million per aircraft, the new models co.st almost 10 times as 
much as the original U-2s. Much of the increased cost was due to 
inflation, but some was the result of technological advances. The ini¬ 
tial order for eight of the new version of the U-2 was followed on 23 
November 1966 by an order from the DCI and the Secretary of 
Defense for four more. This brought the total number of U-2Rs pur¬ 
chased by the CIA and the Air Force to 12.’’ 

In addition to a new aircraft, the U-2 program received a new 
camera. Agency managers felt that, because the B camera was now 10 
years old. the U-2R needed a camera that incorporated the many im¬ 
portant advances that had occurred in recent years. The 112B—the 
modified version of the satellite program’s stereo camera that had 
been used in the U-2G—had not proved totally successful. Despite its 
stereo capability, this camera’s shorter focal length could not provide 
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the scale of imagery needed to obtain the highly technical data de¬ 
sired by analysts. As a result, the Office of Special Activities asked 
the Hycon Manufacturing Company of Pasadena, California, to adapt 
its successful high-resolution 48-inch 9- by 9-inch format camera de¬ 
veloped for the OXCART aircraft for use in the U-2R. This camera 
was actually a very advanced version of the original B camera with a 
new lens designed by James Baker. The new camera was designed to 
resolve objects smaller than 4 inches. 

Hycon began work on the HR-333 camera in 1966. Unlike the 
OXCART camera, the new unit was to use the split 18- by 18-inch 
format of the B camera, so the lens had to be redesigned. James 
Baker’s contribution to this effort was a 48-inch f/5.6 system that pro¬ 
vided remarkably sharp imagery. Hycon completed the camera in 
time for it to be installed in the first U-2Rs delivered to the Agency m 
1968; it is known as the H camera. 

Replacement of the Original U-2s With U-2Rs ___ 

As the new U-2Rs began coming off the production line at Lockheed 
in-the autumn of 1968, CIA and the Department of Defense had to 
decide who would get the new aircraft. At a meeting on 13 
November, DCI Richard Helms and Secretary of Defense Robert 
McNamara agreed that the Air Force and the Agency would each get 
six U-2Rs. The six older U-2s remaining from the original 1954-55 
production were to be kept in fiyable condition and be used as re¬ 
placements if newer models were lost. 

Despite the greatly increased capabilities of the new model of 
the U-2. the era of overflights of hostile territory was over. The U-2R 
would have six years of useful service with the Agency, but its mis¬ 
sions did not include penetration flights over hostile territory. 


THE FINAL YEARS OF THE U-2 _ 

When the OXCART’s brief operational career with the Agency ended 
in 1968, the U-2 was once again the center of the Agency’s manned 
reconnaissance program. But by this time, reconnaissance aircraft had 
declined in importance as collection systems. Overflights were a thing 
of the past. Although Project TACKLE U-2s with Nationalist Chinese 
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pilots were still flying missions targeted against the People's Republic 
of China, these missions did not overfly PRC territory. Increasingly, 
Agency U-2s flew missions that did not involve intelligence collec¬ 
tion requirements. 

Support to Other Agencies __ 

Beginning in !964, the Agency conducted a program known as RED 
DOT for the Department of Defense. RED DOT involved the devel¬ 
opment and testing of various color, black and white, and infrared 
nims, emulsions, and processing techniques for use in manned and 
unmanned high-altitude reconnaissance systems. From 1968 until 
1974, Detachment G U-2s photographed areas within the United 
States that were analagous to portions of the Soviet Union in order to 
test films and techniques for spotting certain targets. This analogous 
Aiming was particularly valuable in connection with agricultural areas 
and nuclear test sites. 

Some U-2 missions supported agencies outside the intelligence 
community. In 1968 and 1969, Detachment G U-2s flew high-altitude 
photographic missions in conjunction with the Apollo VII and IX 
spaceflights in response to a NASA request. These flights provided 
photography of the western United States for comparison with the 
photography taken by the Apollo crews. The Department of the 
Interior also requested U-2 support in early 1969 to help determine 
the extent of damage caused by a leak in an offshore oil well in 
California’s Santa Barbara Channel. After preliminary a.s.se.ssment of 
the film at NPIC, the mission photography was given to the US 
Geological Survey for further study. 

Also in early 1969, Detachment G began providing coverage of 
the western United States at the request of the Department of 
Commerce. U-2s filmed the Sierra snowfield to aid hydrologists in 
forecasting snowmelt and flooding potentials. Later that year. 
Detachment G supported the Office of Emergency Preparedness by 
photographing 61,000 square miles of the southern United Slates as 
part of a Hurricane Baseline Survey. These photographs could be used 
for future damage assessment following a major hurricane. A subse¬ 
quent mission in fiscal year 1971 continued the Hurricane Ba,seline 
Survey by photographing the Gulf Coast. When a major earthquake 
struck the Los Angeles area on 9 February 1971, Detachment G U-2s 
flew four .sorties to obtain damage-assessment photos. 



’* Ibid., chup. 3. pp. 3-29 (TS Codeword). 
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Subsequent missions in support of Federai agencies included Earthquake damage, San 
COMPASS TRIP in fiscal year 1973, when Agency U-2s photo- Fernando Valley, 1971 
graphed poppy fields that had been planted by the Bureau of 
Narcotics in order to provide a standard for comparison with satellite 
imagery. In the following year, U-2s assisted the Corps of Engineers 
in conducting a geological survey. 



Oversess Deployment Exercises snd Missions __ 

With the exception of the Chinese Nationalist-piloted U-2s of 
Detachment H, all of the Agency’s U-2 assets were concentrated in 
Detachment G in California. To test the ability of Detachment G to 
respond to a crisis in Europe or the Middle East, the Agency staged 
an overseas deployment exercise known as SCOPE SAINT each year 
(unless there was an actual operational deployment, as was the case 
in 1970, 1973, and 1974). The first of these exercises, SCOPE 
SAINT-I, took place o n 9 October 1968, when Detachment G de- 
ployed a U-2G to the| . ^ ~ 

iThe U-2 conducted several training flights and then returned 
to California. SCOPE SAINT-Il followed in April 1969 and demon¬ 
strated the feasibility of employing a C-141 aircraft to accompany a 
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U-2 i n Hight to its destination. The C-I41 carried support equipment 
to the | | ln October 1 969. the third of these 

took- nhice at n different location.I _ 


No overseas deployment exercise was necessary in 1970, for ele¬ 
ments of Detachment G actually deployed overseas to provide photog¬ 
raphy of the Middle East. At the time. President Nixon’s National 
Security Adviser. Henry A. Kissinger, was mediating between the 
Arabs and Israelis in order to obtain a cease-fire along the Suez Canal, 
where a virtual undeclared war was taking place. Once agreement was 
reached in August, Kissinger promised both sides that the United 
States would monitor the agreed upon 32-mile pullback from the wa¬ 
terway. Originally, Kissinger intended for photosatellites to do the 
monitoring. One satellite was tasked to photograph the Suez Canal 
area on 10 August, but the quality of its imagery lacked the detail 
needed to discover such small targets as gun emplacements and Jeeps. 

In early August, Kissinger asked the Air Force to provide U-2s 
to overfly the Canal, but the Air Force demurred, saying it would take 
several weeks to move a U-2 detachment from Del Rio, Texas, to the 
Middle East. At this point. DC! Helms told an NSC meeting that the 
.Agenc y's Detachment G at Edwards Air Fo rce Base could deploy air¬ 
craft to I l and begin filming the Suez 

area wit hin the week, and it did. In fact, the first U-2 arrived in 
^niy 71 hours after receiving notification to deploy. Between 
9 August and 10 November 1970. Agency U-2s flew 29 missions over 
the cease-fire zone as part of Project EVEN STEVEN. Most flights 
used the B camera, but 12 were equipped with the new, high-resolu¬ 
tion H camera. The EVEN STEVEN U-2s also employed a dozen 
electron ic-inteliigence-collection packages, from System-X to 
System-XXlV. After 10 November 1970. Air Force SR-71s took over 
the task of photographing the cease-fire zone.'* 

The Middle East was again the cause of a Detachment G deploy¬ 
ment in October 1973 when another Arab-Israeli war broke out. Two 
U-2s deployed to the| |on 7 

and 8 October 1973. to be ready tor possible coverage or the conflict. 
Detachment G received no such tasking, however, and the last of the 
aircraft returned to California on 13 November, The 1973 war did 
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lead to the overseas deployment of Detachment G U-2s in 1974. when 
the CIA was tasked to monitor the Israeli-Egyptian and later the 
Israeli-Syrian disengagement areas. On 21 April 1974 a Detachment 
G U-2 with appropriate support elements arrived at Akrotiri, Cyprus, 
to conduct Operation OLIVE HARVEST Between 12 May and 28 
July, the detachment conducted six overflights of the disengagement 
areas. During these missions the electronic warning systems of the 
U-2 registered numerous radar lockons, but no surface-to-air m>ssiles 
were fired. On 1 August 1974, responsibility for O^IVE 
HARVEST missions as well as the aircraft itself came into the hands 
of the Air Force as part of the transfer of the entire Agency U-- pro¬ 
gram at that time.’’ 


The Phaseout of the Office of Specia l Activities-- 

The A<^ency’s U-2 program had been under review since the autumn 
of 1969 to determine if it should be continued along with the larger 
Air Force U-2 program. In December 1969, President Nixon decided 
to keep the Agency’s program in existence through ^^71 and asked 
for a formal review by the 40 Committee (the new name for the 303 
Committee/Special Group). In August 1970, the committee recom¬ 
mended continuing the program through fiscal year 197_. On 
August 1972, the 40 Committee again favored continuation of the 
CIA U-2 program. This recommendation was motivated pnmanly by 
a desire not to alienate the Nationalist Chinese Government by elimi¬ 
nating Project TACKLE. In June 1973, however, DCl James R. 
Schlesinger informed the 40 Committee that this project could be ter¬ 
minated without causing major difficulties with the Nationalist 
Chinese. On 30 August 1973, the 40 Committee 
plans to terminate the U-2 program effective 1 August »^4_The Air 
Force would assume funding responsibility for the four U-2R aircraft 
assigned to the Agency and would take physical possession of them 
then or shortly thereafter. On 1 April 1974, Ambassador Walter P. 
McConaughy informed the Nationalist Chinese Government of the 
US intention to end the U-2 project, and the two countries then 
worked out a schedule for phasing out Project TACKLE. 

The transfer of all Agency U-2s to the Air Force eUminated 
Detachments G and H. Their parent organization, the Office ot 
Special Activities, began its phaseout immediately thereafter. The 
20-year career of the U-2 with the CIA had come to an end. 


” Ibid., pp. 31-34 (TS Codeword). 
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Before the U-2 became operational in June 1956, CIA project offi¬ 
cials had estimated that its life expectancy for flying safely over the 
Soviet Union would be between 18 months and two years. After 
overflights began and the Soviets demonstrated the capability of 
tracking and attempting to intercept the U-2, this estimate seemed 
too optimistic. By August 1956, Richard Bissell was so concerned 
about the U-2’s vulnerability that he despaired of its ability to avoid 
destruction for six months, let alone two years. 

To extend the U-2’s useful operational life, project officials first 
attempted to reduce the aircraft’s vulnerability to detection by Soviet 
radars. Project RAINBOW’S efforts to mask the radar image of the 
U-2 not only proved ineffective, but actually made the aircraft more 
vulnerable by adding extra weight that reduced its maximum altitude. 
Because Soviet radar operators continued to find and track U-2s 
equipped with antiradar systems, the CIA canceled Project 
RAINBOW in May 1958. 

Lon<^ before the failure of Project RAINBOW. Richard Bissell 
and his Air Force assistant. Col. Jack A. Gibbs, had begun to look for 
a more radical solution to the problem of Soviet radar detection—an 
entirely new aircraft. In the late summer of 1956, the two officials 
visited a number of airframe contractors in a search for new ideas. 
Among the more unusual was Northrop Aviation s proposal for a gi¬ 
gantic aircraft with a very-high-lift wing. Because it would not be 
made of metal, the wing would require a type of bridge truss on its 
upper side to give it rigidity. The proposed aircraft would achieve 
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altitudes of 80,000 to 90,000 feet but only at subsonic speeds, just 
enough to keep it airborne.' 

The slow-flying Northrop design did not solve the problem of 
radar detection, and in 1957 the emphasis switched to supersonic de¬ 
signs. In August 1957, the Scientific Engineering Institute (SEI), a 
CIA proprietary firm that had been working on ways to reduce the 
U-2’s vulnerability to radar, began to investigate the possibility of 
designing an aircraft with a very small radar cross section. SEI soon 
discovered that supersonic speed greatly reduced the chances of de¬ 
tection by radar.' From this point on, the CIA’s attention focused in¬ 
creasingly on the possibility of building an aircraft that could fiy at 
both extremely high speeds and high altitudes while incorporating 
the best ideas in radar-absorbing or radar-deflecting techniques. 


THE EVALUATION OF DESIGNS FOR 
A SUCCESSOR TO THE U-2 _ 

By the autumn of 1957, Bissell and Gibbs had collected so many 
ideas for a successor to the U-2 that Bissell asked DCI Dulles for per¬ 
mission to establish an advisory committee to assist in the selection 
process. Bissell also felt that the support of a committee of prominent 
scientists and engineers would prove useful when it came time to ask 
for funding for such an expensive project. Edwin Land became the 
chairman of the new committee, which included some of the scien¬ 
tists and engineers who had served on previous advisory bodies for 
overhead reconnaissance: Edward Purcell, Allen F. Donovan, H. 
Guyford Stever, and Eugene P. Kiefer. The Air Force’s chief scientist, 
Courtland D. Perkins, was also a member. The committee first met in 
November 1957 and held six more meetings between July 1958 and 
the late summer of 1959. The meetings usually took place in Land’s 
Boston office and almost always included the Air Force’s Assistant 
Secretary for Research and Development, Dr. Joseph V. Charyk, and 
his Navy counterpart. Garrison Norton. Designers from several air¬ 
craft manufacturers also attended some of the meetings.’ 


' Donovan interview (S). 


E 


^‘The OXCART Story," Studies in Inieltigence 15 (Winter 197l):2 (S). 


'Clarence L. Johnson, Report No. SP-1362, "History of the OXCART Program," 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, CA. ! July 1968, p. 1 (TS Codeword). 
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Johnson's first drawing of the "U-3" 
(A-V; revised version of the A’1 
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The two most prominent firms involved in the search for a new 
aircraft were Lockheed, which had designed the successful U-2, and 
Convair, which was building the supersonic B-58 “Hustler" bomber 
for the Air Force and also working on an even faster model known as 
the B-58B “Super Hustler.” Early in 1958, Richard Bissell asked of¬ 
ficials from both firms to submit designs for a high-speed reconnais¬ 
sance aircraft. During the spring and summer of 1958, both firms 
worked on design concepts without government contracts or funds. 

Following extended discussions with Bissell on the subject of a 
supersonic successor to the U-2, Lockheed’s Kelly Johnson began de¬ 
signing an aircraft that would cruise at Mach 3.0 at altitudes above 
90,000 feet. On 23 July 1958, Johnson presented his new high-speed 
concept to Land’s advisory committee, which expressed interest in the 
approach he was taking. At the same meeting. Navy representatives 
presented a concept for a high-altitude reconnaissance vehicle that ex¬ 
amined the possibility of developing a ramjet-powered, inflatable, 
rubber vehicle that would be lifted to altitude by a balloon and then 
be propelled by a rocket to a speed where the ramjets could produce 
thrust. Richard Bissell asked Johnson to evaluate this concept, and 
three weeks later, after receiving more details from Navy repre¬ 
sentatives, Kelly Johnson made some quick calculations that showed 
that the design was impractical because the balloon would have to be 
a mile in diameter to lift the vehicle, which in turn would need a wing 
surface area greater than one-seventh of an acre to carry the payload. 

By September 1958, Lockheed had studied a number of possible 
configurations, some based on ramjet engines, others with both ram¬ 
jets and turbojets. Personnel at Lockheed’s Skunk Works referred to 
these aircraft concepts as “ Archangel-1," “Archangel-2,’’ and so 
forth, a carryover from the original nickname of “Angel” given to the 
U-2 during its development. These nicknames for the various designs 
soon became simply “A-l,” “A-2,” etc. 

In September 1958, the Land committee met again to review all 
the concepts then under consideration and to winnow out the few that 
were most practicable. Among the concepts rejected were the Navy’s 
proposal for an inflatable, ramjet-powered aircraft, a Boeing proposal 
for a 190-foot-long hydrogen-powered inflatable aircraft, and a 



‘Clarence L. Johnson, “Development of the Lockheed SR-71 Blackbird,” Studies in 
InieUigence 26 (Summer !982):4 (U); Johnson, "Archangel log," 23 July 1958, U 
August 1938. 
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Lockheed design for a hydrogen-powered aircraft (the CL-400). The 
committee examined two other Kelly Johnson designs at this 
meeting—a tailless subsonic aircraft with a very- low-radar cross sec¬ 
tion (the G2A) and a new supersonic design (the A-2)—and did not 
accept either one, the former because of its slow speed and the latter 
because of its dependence on exotic fuels for its ramjets and its over¬ 
all high cost. The committee approved the continuation of Convair s 
work on a ramjet-powered Mach 4.0 “parasite” aircraft that would be 
launched from a specially configured version of the B-58B bomber. 
The design was termed a parasite because it could not take off on its 
own but needed a larger aircraft to carry it aloft and accelerate it to 
the speed required to stan the ramjet engine. The Convair design was 
called the FISH.’ 

Two months later, after reviewing the Convair proposal and yet 
another Lockheed design for a high-speed reconnaissance aircraft (the 
A-3). the Land committee concluded in late November 1958 that it 
would indeed be feasible to build an aircraft whose speed and altitude 
would make radar tracking difficult or impossible. The committee, 
therefore, recommended that DCI Dulles ask President Eisenhower to 
"approve further pursuit of the project and to provide funds for addi¬ 
tional studies and tests.* 

On 17 December 1958, Allen Dulles and Richard Bissell briefed 
the President on the progress toward a successor to the U-2. Also 
present were Land and Purcell from the advisory committee, 
Presidential Science Adviser James Killian, and Air Force Secretary 
Donald Quarles. DCI Dulles reviewed the results of the U-2 missions 
to dale and stated his belief that a successor to the U-2 could be used 
all over the world and “would have a much greater invulnerability to 
detection.” 

Bissell then described the two competing projects by Lockheed 
and Convair, noting that the chief question at the moment was 
whether to use air launch or ground takeoff. The next phase, he add¬ 
ed, would be detailed engineering, at the end of which it was pro¬ 
posed that 12 aircraft be ordered at a cost of about $100 million. 


’05/t History, chap. 20, p. 8 (TS Codeword); Johnson. “Archangel log,” 17-24 
September 1958. 


“ OSA Chronology, p. 21 (TS Codewordl j 
History, chap. 20. p. 8 (TS Codeword); Johnson. 


I “OXCART Story." p. 3 (S); OSA 
"Archangel log," 12 November 1958. 
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Although President Eisenhower supported the purchase ot this 
type of aircraft, he questioned the plan to procure any before they had 
been tested. Promising that more thought would be given to the mat¬ 
ter before such an order was placed. Secretary Quarles noted that 
CIA, the Defense Department, and the Bureau of the Budget were 
working on a funding plan for the project. The President suggested 
that the Air Force “could support the project by transferring some re¬ 
connaissance money,” At the close of the meeting, Eisenhower asked 
the group to return after completing the next work phase to discuss 
further stages of the project with him.^ 


COMPETITION BETWEEN LOCKHEED AMD CONVAIR 

With funding for the proposed new type of aircraft now available, 
Richard Bissell asked Lockheed and Convair to submit detailed pro¬ 
posals. During the first half of 1959, both Lockheed and Convair 
worked to reduce the radar cross section of their designs, with assis¬ 
tance from Franklin Rodgers of the Scientific Engineering Institute, 
in pursuing his antiradar studies, Rodgers had discovered a phenome¬ 
non that he believed could be used to advantage by the new recon¬ 
naissance aircraft. Known as the Blip/Scan Ratio but also referred to 
as the Rodgers' Effect, this phenomenon involved three elements: the 
strength of a radar return, the altitude of the object being illuminated 
by the radar, and the persistence of the radar return on the radar 
screen (Pulse-Position Indicator display). 

Most tracking radars in the late 1950s swept a band of sky 30 to 
45* wide and 360’ in circumference. Any object encountered in this 
area reflected the radar pulse in a manner directly proportional to its 
size—the larger the object, the stronger the returning radar signal. 
This return appeared on the cathode-ray tube of the radar screen as a 
spot or blip, and the persistence of this blip on the radar screen also 
depended on the strength of the radar return, with blips from larger 
objects remaining on the screen longer. During the late 1950s and 
early 1960s, a human radar operator watched the radar screen and 
kept track of the blips that indicated aircraft within the radar's field of 
view. 


’ Andrew j. Goodpaster. "Memorandum of Conference with the President, 17 December 
1958. 10:26 a.m.." 22 December 1958. WHOSS, Alpha. ODEL (TSh 
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Rodgers determined that a high-altitude object moving two to 
three times as fast as a normal aircraft would produce such a small 
blip with so little persistence that the radar operator would have great 
difficulty tracking it, if indeed he could even see it. Rodgers esti¬ 
mated that for an aircraft to take advantage of this Blip/Scan Ratio 
phenomenon it must fly at altitudes approaching 90,000 feet and have 
a radar cross section of less than 10 square meters, preferably not 
much over 5 square meters. However, for a Mach 3.0 aircraft to 
achieve such a small radar cross section, its designers would have to 
make many concessions in its structural design and aerodynamics. 

By the summer of 1959, both linns had completed their propos¬ 
als. In early June, Lockheed submitted a design for a ground-launched 
aircraft known as the A-ll. It would have a speed of Mach 3.2. a 
range of 3,200 miles, an altitude of 90,000 feet, and a completion date 
of January 1961. Kelly Johnson had refused to reduce the aerodynam¬ 
ics of his design in order to achieve a greater antiradar capability, and 
the A-11’s radar cross section, although not great, was substantially 
larger than that of the much smaller parasite aircraft being designed 
by Convair.’ 

The Convair proposal called for a small, manned, ramjet-pow¬ 
ered, reconnaissance vehicle to be air launched from one of two spe¬ 
cially configured Convair B-58B Super Hustlers. The FISH vehicle, a 
radical lifting body with a very-small-radar cross section, would fly at 
Mach 4.2 at 90.000 feet and have a range of 3,900 miles. Two 
Marquardt ramjets would power its Mach 4.2 dash over the target 
area. Once the FISH decelerated, two Pratt & Whitney JT-12 turbojets 
would bring it back to base. The ramjet exit nozzles and wing edges 
would be constructed of Pyroceram, a ceramic material that could 
withstand the high temperatures of very high speeds and would ab¬ 
sorb radiofrequency energy from radar pulses, Convair stated that the 
FISH could be ready by January 1961,"' 

Convair’s proposal depended on two uncertain factors. First and 
foremost was the unproven technology of ramjet engines. At the time, 
no aircraft in existence could carry a large, ramjet-powered craft into 
the sky and then accelerate to sufficient speed for the ramjet engines 


* Unnumbered Cunvair doeumont on the Blip/Scan Ratio or Rodger.', Etieet (TS). 
'Johnson. "Archangel log, " December lV5S-JuIy iV59. 

"'OSA History, chap. 20. p. 12 (TS Codeword); Convair Divi-sion. General Dynamics 
Corporation, "Project FISH Status Review, 9 June 1959 (S). 
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to be ignited. Since ramjet engines had only been tested in wind tun¬ 
nels, there was no available data to prove that these engines would 
work in the application proposed by Convair. The second uncertain 
factor was the B-58B bomber that was supposed to achieve Mach 2,2 
before launching the FISH above 35,000 feet. This version of the 
B-58 was still in the design stage. 

Convair’s proposal suffered a major setback in June 1959, when 
the Air Force canceled the B-58B project. Conversion of the older, 
slower B-58A into a supersonic launching platform for the FISH was 
ruled out by the high cost and technical difficulties involved. 
Moreover, the Air Force was unwilling to pan with two aircraft from 
the small inventory of its most advanced bomber. Even had the B-58B 
program not been canceled, however, the FISH proposal would proba¬ 
bly not have been feasible. Convair engineers had calculated that the 
added weight of the FISH would prevent the B-58B from achieving 
the speed required to ignite the parasite aircraft's ramjet engines. 

The Convair proposal was therefore unusable, but the Lockheed 
design with its high radar cross section was also unacceptable to the 
Land committee. On 14 July 1959, the committee rejected both 
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designs and continued the competition. Lockheed continued to work 
on developing a design that would be less vulnerable to detection, and 
Convair received a new CIA contract to design an air-breathing 
twin-engine aircraft that would meet the general specifications being 
followed by Lockheed." 

Following recommendations by the Land committee, both 
Lockheed and Convair incorporated the Pratt & Whitney J58 power 
plant into their designs. This engine had originally been developed 
for the Navy's large, jet-powered flying boat, the Glenn L. Martin 
Company’s P6M Seamaster, and was the most powerful engine 
available. In 1958 the Navy had canceled the Seamaster program, 
which had left Pratt & Whitney without a buyer for the powerful J58 
engine.'■ 

Although the Land committee had not yet found an acceptable 
design, it informed President Eisenhower on 20 July 1959 that the 
search was making good progress. Concerned about the U-2’s vulner¬ 
ability to detection and possible interception and aware that the 
photosatellite project was encountering significant problems, the 
President gave his final approval to the high-speed reconnaissance 
aircraft project.” 


THE SELECTION OF THE LOCKHEED DESIGN _ 

By the late summer of 1959, both Convair and Lockheed had com¬ 
pleted new designs for a follow-on to the Ll-2. Convair’s entry, known 
as the KINGFISH, used much of the technology developed for the 
F-102. F-106, and B-58, including stainless steel honeycomb skin, 
planiform wing design, and a crew capsule escape system, which 
eliminated the need for the pilot to wear a pressurized suit. The 
KINGFISH had two side-by-side J58 engines inside the fuselage, 
which significantly reduced the radar cross section. Two additional 


" 05A History, chap. 20. p. 15 (TS Codeword). 

'■'Cunningham interview. 4 October 1983 (TS Codeword); Joseph V. Char>k. interview 
by Donald E. Welzenbach. tape recording. Washington. DC. 5 December 1984 (TS 
Codeword). 

■’ Andrew J. Goodpaster. "Memorandum ofConference with the President." 20 July 1959. 
WHOSS, ALPHA. DDEL (TS). 
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important design features that contributed to a small radar return were Convair KINGFISH 

fiberglass engine inlets and wings whose leading edges were made of 

Pyroceram.'^ 

Lockheed’s new entry was much like its first, but with several 
modifications and a new designator. A-12. It, too, would employ two 
of the powerful J58 engines. Lockheed’s major innovation in reducing 
radar return was a cesium additive in the fuel, which decreased the 
radar cross section of the afterburner plume. This improvement had 
been proposed by Edward Purcell of the Land committee. Desiring to 
save weight, Kelly Johnson had decided not to construct the A-12 out 
of steel. Traditional lightweight metals such as aluminum were out of 
the question because they could not stand the heat that would be gen¬ 
erated as the A-12 Hew at Mach 3.2, so Johnson chose a titanium 
alloy. 

On 20 August 1959, Lockheed and Convair submitted their pro¬ 
posals to a joint Depanment of Defense, Air Force, and CIA selection 
panel. As the table shows, the two aircraft were similar in performance 


"Convair Division. Ctneral Dynamics Corporation. “KINGFISH Summary Report. 
1959 (S>. Kelly Johnson was very skeptical of the Convair design, noting in the Archangel 
project log on 1-20 August 1959: “Convair have promised substantially reduced radar 
cross section on an airplane the size of our A-12. They are doing this, m my view, with 
total disregard for aercilynamics, inlet and atterbumer performance. 
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characteristics, although the Lockheed design’s specifications were 
slightly better in each category. The Lockheed design was also prefer- 
abfe in terms of overall cost. In the vital area of vulnerability to radar 
detection, however, the Convair design was superior. Its smaller size 
and internally mounted engines gave it a smaller radar cross section 
than the Lockheed A-12.” 


Comparison of Lockheed and 

Convair Designs 


Lockheed A-12 

Convair KINGHSH 

Speed 

Mach 3.2 

Mach 3.2 

Range (total) 

4.120 nm 

3,400 nm 

Ranee (at altitude) 

3.800 nm 

3,400 nm 

Cruising Altitude ___ 

Start 

84,500 ft. 

85.000 ft. 

Midrange 

91.000 fL 

88,000 fL 

' "'End 

97,600 ft. 

94,000 ft. 

Cost summary (for 12 
aircraft without engines) 

$%.6 million 

SI2I.6 million 


Some of the CIA representatives initially favored the Convair 
KINGFISH design because of its smaller radar cross section, but they 
were eventually convinced to support the Lockheed design by the Air 
Force members of the panel, who believed that Convair’s cost over¬ 
runs and production delays on the B-58 project might be repeated in 
this new project. In contrast, Lockheed had produced the U-2 under 
budget and on time. Another factor favoring the A-12 was security. 
Lockheed had experience in running a highly secure facility (the 
Skunk Works) in which all of the key employees were already cleared 
by the Agency. 

Despite its vote in favor of the Lockheed proposal, the selection 
panel remained concerned about the A-12 s vulnerability to radar de¬ 
tection and therefore required Lockheed to prove its concept for 
reducing the A-12’s radar cross section by 1 January 1960. On 14 
September 1959, the CIA awarded a four-month contract to Lockheed 


■’ OSA History, chap. 20. pp. 18-19 (TS Codeword). 
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to proceed with antiradar studies, aerodynamic structural tests, and en¬ 
gineering designs. This research and ail later work on the A-12 took 
place under a new codename. Project OXCART, established at the end 
of August 1959 to replace Us more widely known predecessor. Project 
GUSTO.''’ The CIA’s project manager for OXCART was John 
Parangosky, who had long been a-s.sociated with the U-2 program. 


EFFORTS TO REDUCE THE A-12'S 

RADAR CROSS SECTION ___ 

During the spring ot 1959, Kelly Johnson s Skunk Works crew 
which then numbered only 50—had begun building a full-scale 
mockup of the proposed aircraft. The mockup was to be tested for its 
radar cross section by Edgerton, Germeshausen & Grier (EG&G) in 
cooperation with the Scientific Engineering Institute at a small testing 
facility at Indian Springs, Nevada. Lockheed objected to this site be¬ 
cause its pylon would not support the full-scale mockup and because 
the facilities were in full view of a nearby highway. On 10 September 
1959, EG&G agreed to move its radar test facility to the former U-2 
testing site at Area 51 of the Atomic Energy Commission’s Nevada 
Proving Grounds.' 

When the new radar test facility with its larger pylon was ready, 
Johnson put the A-12 mockup on a specially designed trailer truck 
that carried it from Burbank to Area 51. By 18 November 1959, the 
mockup was in place atop the pylon, and radar testing could begin. 
These tests soon proved that Lockheed’s concept of shape, fuel addi¬ 
tive, and nonmetal lie parts was workable, but it would take more than 
18 months of testing and adjustment before the OXCART achieved a 
satisfactory radar cross section. 

It was in the course of this radar testing that the OXCART 
received its characteristic cobra-1 ike appearance. Edward Purcell and 
Franklin Rodgers had come up with a theory that a continuously 
curv'ins airframe would be difficult to track with a radar pulse be¬ 
cause It would present few corner reflectors or sharp angles from 
which pulses could bounce in the direction of the radar. To achieve 
the continuously curving airframe, Kelly Johnson added thin, curved 
e.xtensions to the engine housings and leading edges of the wings and 


'* Parangosky interview (S); 05A Hisiitry. chap. 21), pp. !9-21 (TS CodoworJ). 
'■ OSA History, chap. 20. p. 22 (TS Codeword). 
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eventually to the fuselage itself, creating what is known as a chine on 
each side. At first Johnson was concerned that these additions might 
impair the airworthiness of the plane, but wind tunnel testing deter¬ 
mined that the chines actually imparted a useful aerodynamic lift to 
the vehicle. Because titanium was very brittle and therefore difficult 
to bend, Johnson achieved the necessary curvature by combining trt- 
angular-shaped pieces of titanium called fillets. These fillets were 
glued to the framework of the chines with a special adhesive, epoxy 
resin. 

On later OXCART models the fillets were made frorti electri¬ 
cally resistive honeycomb plastic with a glass-tiber surface that 
would not melt at high speed. When struck by a radar pulse, the com¬ 
posite chines tended^o absorb the pulse rather than reflect it. A simi¬ 
lar approach was used for the leading edges of the wings. Again 
electrically resistive honeycomb material was fabricated into triangu¬ 
lar shapes, known as wing teeth, and fitted into the titanium wings. 
Both the metal and composite fillets and teeth were held in place with 
the newly developed epo.xy cements. 

The greatest remaining area of concern in the A-12’s radar cross 
section was the two vertical stabilizers. To reduce radar reflections, 
Kelly Johnson canted the stabilizers inward 15' and fabricated them 
out of resin-impregnated nonmecallic materials. Once these changes 
were completed, the only metal in each vertical stabilizer was a stain¬ 
less steel pivot. The Air Force, which later ordered several versions of 
the OXCART aircraft for its own use. never adopted the laminated 
vertical stabilizers.'* 


THE OXCART CONTRACT _ 

By mid-January I960, Lockheed had demonstrated that its concept of 
shape, fuel additive, and nonmetallic parts would reduce the 
OXCART'S radar cross section substantially. Richard Bissell. howev¬ 
er, was very upset to learn that the changes had led to a reduction in 
the aircraft's performance, which meant it would not be able to attain 
the penetration altitude he had promised to President Eisenhower. 
Kelly Johnson then proposed to reduce the aircraft’s weight by l.OOO 
pounds and increase the fuel load by 2.000 pounds, making it possible 


"■ Johnson, "Etevdopmem of LockhcoJ SR-71." pp. 6-71 05/1 Hisinry, chap. 20, p. 35 (TS 
Codewotd). 
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to achieve the desired target altitude of 91.000 feet. Afterward, he 
noted in the project log: "We have no performance margins left; so 
this project, instead of being lO times as hard as anything we have 
done, is 12 times as hard. This matches the design number and is ob¬ 
viously right.. 

These changes satisfied Bissell, who notified Johnson on 26 
January that the CIA was authorizing the construction of !2 of the 
new aircraft. The actual contract was signed on 11 February I960. 
Lockheed's original quotation for the project was $96.6 million for 12 
aircraft, but technological difficulties eventually made this price im¬ 
possible to meet. Recognizing that fabricating an aircraft from tita¬ 
nium might involve unforeseen difficulties, the CIA included a clause 
in the contract that allowed costs to be reevaluated. During the ne.xt 
five years, this clause had to be invoked on a number of occasions as 
the A-12's costs soared to more than double the original estimate.'’ 


NEW TECHNOLOGIES NECESSITATED 
BY OXCARTS HIGH SPEED __ 

According to the specifications, the OXCART aircraft was to achieve 
a speed of Mach 3.2 (2,064 knots or 0.57 miles per second, which 
would make it as fast as a rifle bullet), have a range of 4.120 nautical 
miles, and reach altitudes of 84.500 to 97.600 feet. The new aircraft 
would thus be more than five times as fast a.s the U-2 and would go 
almost 3 miles higher. 

One major disadvantage of the OXCART's great speed was high 
temperatures. Flying through the earth’s atmosphere at Mach 3.2 
heated portions of the aircraft’s skin to almost 900T. An aircraft op¬ 
erating at these high speeds and high temperatures required fuels, lu¬ 
bricants. and hydraulic fluids that had not yet been invented. The 
OXCART’s fuel requirement called for a low-vapor-pressure fuel 
with a low volume at operating temperatures: the fuel would also be 
used as a heat sink to cool various parts of the aircraft. The J58 en¬ 
gines required lubricants that did not break down at the very high op¬ 
erating temperatures of Mach 3.2 speeds. This requirement led to the 


’■’Johnson. "Ari.'hangol log," 31 January !%(). 
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invention of synthetic lubricants. Lockheed also had to search long OXCART production facilities 

and hard for a hydraulic fluid that would not vaporize at high speed 

but would still be usable at low altitudes. Finding a suitable hydraulic 

pump was just as difficult. Kelly Johnson finally modified a pump 

that was being developed for North American’s B-70 bomber 

project.'' 

Some of the greatest problems related to the high speeds and 
high temperatures at which the OXCART operated resulted from 
working with the material chosen for the airframe—titanium. After 
evaluating many materials, Johnson had chosen an alloy ot titanium 


■’ Johnson. "Development of LoctheeU SR-71." pp. 11-12 
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(B-120) characterized by great strength, relatively light weight, and 
good resistance to high temperatures, but high in cost. As strong as 
stainless steel, titanium weighed slightly more than half as much. 
Obtaining sufficient quantities of titanium of a quality suitable for 
fabricating aircraft components proved very difficult because methods 
for maintaining good quality control during the milling of titanium 
were not fully developed. Up to 80 percent of the early deliveries 
from Titanium Metals Corporation had to be rejected. It was not until 
1961, when company officials were informed of the objectives and 
high priority of the OXCART program, that problems with the tita¬ 
nium supply ended. Even after sufficient high-quality titanium was 
received, Lockheed’s difficulties with the metal were not over. 
Titanium was so hard that tools normally used in aircraft fabrication 
broke; new ones therefore had to be devised. Assembly line produc¬ 
tion was not possible, and the cost of the program mounted well 
above original estimates.” 

The high temperatures that the OXCART would encounter also 
necessitated planning for the pilot's safety and comfort because the 
inside of the aircraft would be like a moderately hot oven. To save 
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weight, Kelly Johnson did not attempt to insulate the interior of the 
aircraft. The pilot would therefore have to wear a type of space suit 
with its own cooling, pressure control, oxygen supply, and other 
necessities for survival. 


DESIGNING THE OXCARTS CAMERAS _ 

Providing cameras for the A-12 posed a number of unique problems. 
In late 1959, OXCART managers asked Perkin-Elmer, Eastman 
Kodak, and Hycon to develop three different photographic systems 
for the new aircraft. These cameras would provide a range ot photog¬ 
raphy from high-ground-resolution stereo to extreme!y-high-resolu¬ 
tion spotting data. 

The Perkin-Elmer (P-E) entry, known as the Type-I camera, was 
a high-ground-resolution general stereo camera using an f/4.0 18-inch 
lens^and 6.6-inch film. It produced pairs of photographs covering a 
swath 71 miles wide with an approximately 30-percent stereo overlap. 

■ the system had a 5,000-foot film supply and was able to resolve 140 
lines per millimeter and provide a ground resolution of 12 inches. 

To meet severe design constraints in the areas of size, weight, 
thermal environment, desired photographic resolution, and coverage, 
Perkin Elmer’s Dr. Roderick M. Scott employed concepts never be¬ 
fore used in camera systems. These included the use of a reflecting 
cube rather than a prism for the scanner, a concentric film supply and 
takeup system to minimize weight shift, a constant-velocity film 
transport that provided for the contiguous placement of stereo images 
on one piece of film, and airbars for the film transport and takeup 
systems,’’ 

Eastman Kodak’s entry, called the Type-11 camera, was a 
high-convergent stereo device using a 21-inch lens and 8-inch film. U 
produced pairs of photographs covering a swath 60 miles wide with 
an approximately 30-percent stereo overlap. It had an 8,400-toot film 
supply and was able to resolve 105 lines per millimeter and provide a 
ground resolution of 17 inches. 
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The Hycon entry, designed by Janies Baker and known as the 
Type-lV camera, was a spotting camera with extremely-high-ground 
resokition. In fact, it was an advanced version of the highly reliable 
B camera developed for the original U-2 program. It used a 48-inch 
Baker-designed f/5.6 lens to focus images onto 9.5-inch Him. Like the 
B camera it could provide seven frames of photography covering a 
swath 41 miles wide with stereo overlap on 19 miles of the swath. 
The Hycon camera carried the largest film supply of the three 
cameras. 12.000 feet. It was able to resolve lOO lines per millimeter 
and provide a ground resolution of 8 inches. A version ot this 48-inch 
Hycon camera, known as the H camera, later saw service in Ij-2R air¬ 
craft. 


Each of the three camera systems had unique capabilities and 
advantages, so all three were purchased for the OXCART. Before 
they could be effectively employed in the aircraft, however, new 
types of camera windows were needed. The OXC.ART s camera win¬ 
dows had to be completely free from optical distortion. .Achieving 
this goal was difficult in a window whose exterior would be sub¬ 
jected to temperatures of 550^ while the interior surface would be 
only 15()T. After three years and the expenditure of 52 million in re- 
.search and development, the Corning Glass Works, which had Joined 
this effort as a Perkin-Elmer subcontractor, .solved the problem ol 
producing a camera window that could withstand tremendous heat 
differentials. Its quartz glass window was fused to the metal frame 
by an unprecedented process involving high-frequency sound 
waves.'^ 

Later in the program, the OXCART received yet another camera 
system. In 1964 the Texas Instruments Corporation developed an in¬ 
frared camera for Project TACKLE U-2s that were being used to de¬ 
termine whether the People’s Republic ot China was producing 
weapons-grade nuclear material. This stereo device, known a.s the 
FFD-4. was adapted for use in OXC.ART. The camera had an effective 
focal length of 50 inches and a 150-foot supply of 3.5-inch film. The 
camera's resolution was 3’C thermally. 1 milliradian spatially, and 60 
feet on the ground. It could be used for both day and night imagery 
collection. 
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CHOOSING PILOTS FOR OXCART _ 

Just as in the U-2 program, the Air Force provided considerable sup¬ 
port to Project OXCART, including training, fuel storage, and weather 
service. One of the most important areas of support was the provision 
of pilots; all of the OXCART pilots came from the Air Force. 
Prospective pilots had to be qualified in the most advanced fighters 
and be emotionally stable and well motivated. In contrast to 1955, 
when cover considerations had limited the U-2 pilot selection process 
to individuals with reserve commissions, the Air Force was able to 
devise personnel and cover procedures that enabled both regular and 
reserve officers to volunteer to become OXCART pilots. Because of 
the limited size of the A-12 cockpit, they had to be under si.K feet tall 
and weigh less than 175 pounds. Following extensive physical and 
psychological screening, 16 potential nominees were selected tor in¬ 
tensive security and medical screening by the Agency. By the end of 
this screenins in November 1961. only five individuals had been ap¬ 
proved and had accepted the Agency’s offer of employment on a 
highly classified project involving a very advanced aircraft. A second 
search and screening raised the number of pilots for the OXCART to 
eleven. The thorough screening process produced an elite group of pi¬ 
tot's; all but one of these 11 officers eventually became generals. The 
new pilots transferred from military to civilian status and received 
compensation and insurance arrangements somewhat better than those 
of the U-2 pilots.'^ 


SELECTION OF A TESTING SITE FOR THE OXCART _ 

From the very beginning, it was clear that Lockheed could not test the 
OXCART aircraft at its Burbank facility, where the runway was too 
short and too exposed to the public. The ideal tesnng site would be far 
removed from metropolitan areas, away from civil and military air¬ 
ways, easily accessible by air, blessed with good weather, capable of 
accommodating large numbers of personnel, near an Air Force instal¬ 
lation. and having a runway at least 8,000 feet long. But no such place 
was to be found. 

After considering 10 Air Force bases programmed for closing, 
Richard Bissell decided to upgrade the Area 51 site in Nevada where 
the U-2 had been tested. Although its personnel accommodations, fuel 
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storage capacity, and runway length were insutticient for the 
OXCART program, the site’s remote location would greatly ease the 
task of maintaining the program’s security, and a moderate construc¬ 
tion program could provide adequate facilities. Construction began in 
September I960; a C-47 shuttle service ferried work crews from 
Burbank to Las Vegas and from Las Vegas to the site. 

The new 8,500-foot runway was completed by 15 November 
1960. Kelly Johnson had been reluctant to have a standard Air Force 
runway with expansion joints every 25 feet because he feared the 
joints would set up undesirable vibrations in the speedy aircraft. At 
his suggestion a 150-foot wide runway was therefore constructed of 
six 25-foot-wide longitudinal sections, each 150 feet long but stag¬ 
gered. This layout put most of the e.xpansion joints parallel to the di¬ 
rection of aircraft roll and reduced the frequency of the joints. 

Additional improvements included the resurfacing of 18 miles of 
highway leading to the base so that heavy fuel trucks could bring in 
the necessary fuel. The need for additional buildings on the base was 
met by the Navy. Three surplus Navy hangars were dismantled, 
moved, and reassembled on the north side of the base, and more than 
100 surplus Navy housing buildings were also transported to Area 51. 
All essential facilities were ready in time for the forecast delivery 
date of the first A-12 on I August 1961.’'' 

Unfortunately, this delivery date began to slip further and further 
into the future. Delays in obtaining the titanium, and later the J58 en¬ 
gines. caused the postponement of the final as.sembiy of the first plane. 
Eventually, Kelly Johnson and Agency project officials decided to be¬ 
gin testing without waiting for the J58 engines by using Pratt & 
Whitney J75/19W engines, designed for the Convair F-106, to test the 
A-12 at altitudes up to 50,000 feet and at speeds up to Mach 1.6. Such 
a change, however, meant that the engine compartment of the first air¬ 
craft had to be reconfigured to accommodate the J75 engine. Lockheed 
hoped that this substitution would permit the delivery of the first A-12 
by 22 December 1961 and its initial test flight by 27 February 1962. 

Lockheed ran into so many technological problems with the 
OXCART effort that by October 1961 its costs had swollen to $136 
million and were still climbing. Something obviously had to be done 
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to reduce expenditures. After much refiguring. project officials de¬ 
cided to decrease the number of deliverable aircraft. Amendment No. 

11 to the contract reduced from 12 to 10 the number ot A-12s, tor a 
total cost of $161.2 million."’ 

The cancellation of these two A-i2s was offset by an Air Force 
order for the development of a supersonic interceptor variant of the 
A-12 to serve as a replacement for the North American F-108A Rapier 
interceptor project, which had been canceled in late 1960. With the 
assistance of the Agency’s west coast contracting office, the Air Force 
entered into an agreement with Lockheed to produce three AF-12 air¬ 
craft, based on the A-12 design but modified to carry a second crew¬ 
man and three air-to-air missiles. This effort was called Project 
KEDLOCK. The AF-12 (later redesignated the YF-12A) was de¬ 
signed to intercept enemy bombers long before they reached the 
United States, and initial Air Force plans envisioned a force of up to 
l(X) of these supersonic interceptors. In tact, only three of these planes 
were built and delivered during the 1963-64 time frame because 
Secretary of Defense McNamara canceled the program as a cost-cut¬ 
ting measure. The Air Force bore all of the costs of the YF-12A pro¬ 
ject; CIA was only involved in helping to write “black contracts. 

Lockheed was not the only OXCART contractor having trouble 
containing costs; Pratt & Whitney was fighting an even bigger battle. 
In mid-1961, Pratt & Whitney overruns threatened to halt the entire 
OXCART project. At the suggestion of Cdr William Holcomb in the 
office of the Chief of Naval Materiel, Richard Bissell asked the Navy 
to assist in funding the J58’s development. After hearing Bissell and 
Holcomb’s suggestion that the J58 might be used in future Navy air¬ 
craft. VAdm.'^William A. Schoech, Chief of the Navy Materiel 
Command that had originally financed the J58 engine, authorized the 
transfer of $38 million in end-of-year funds to the project, thus keep¬ 
ing the OXCART’S head above water.'” As it turned out, the J58 was 
never used in a Navy aircraft. 


"C>5/t History, chap. 20. pp. 46-47. 51-55 (TS Code word) | [ "OXCART S{or>-. 
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DELIVERY OF THE FIRST OXCART _ 

The first A-12, known as article I2t. was assembled and tested at 
Burbank during January and February 1962. Since it could not be 
flown to the Nevada site, the aircraft had to be partially disassembled 
and put on a specially designed trailer that cost nearly SI00,000. The 
entire fuselage, without the wings, was crated and covered, creating a 
load 35 feet wide and 105 feet long. To transport this huge load safely 
over the hundreds of miles to the site, obstructing road signs were re¬ 
moved, trees were trimmed, and some roadbanks had to be leveled. 
The plane left Burbank on 26 February 1962 and arrived at Area 51 
two days later. 

After the fuselage arrived in Nevada, its wings were attached and 
the J75 engines were installed, but the aircraft was still not ready to be 
tested. This new delay was caused by leaking tuel tanks, a problem 
that would never be solved completely. Because the A-12’s high 
speeds heat the titanium airframe to more than 500T, Lockheed 
designers had to make allowances for expansion. When the metal was 
cold, the expansion Joints were at their widest. In the fuel tanks, these 
saps were filled by pliable sealants, but the fuel for the A-12’s engines 
acted as a strong reducing agent that softened the sealants, causing 
leaks. Thus, when fuel was first poured into the aircraft. 68 leaks 
developed. Lockheed technicians then stripped and replaced all the 
sealant, a tedious and time consuming procedure because the sealant 
required four curing cycles, each at a different temperature over a 
period of 30 to 54 hours. The engineers were never able to discover a 
sealant compound that was completely impervious to the jet fuel while 
remaining elastic enough to expand and contract sufficiently. The 
A-12's tanks continued to leak, so when it was fueled, it only received 
enough fuel to get airborne. The plane would then rendezvous with a 
tanker, top off its tanks, and immediately climb to operating altitude, 
causing the metal to expand and the leaks to stop.'" 



CHANGES IN THE PROJECT MANAGEMENT 


Richard Bissell, whose concern for the viability of the U-2 in 1956 
had led to the establishment of Project OXCART and who had di¬ 
rected its growth all along, was no longer in charge when the first 
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OXCART aircraft took to the air. He resigned from the Agency in 
February 1962, and his departure brought a major reorganization of 
the reconnaissance program. The Development Projects Division of 
the Directorate of Plans, with its two aircraft (OXCART and U-2) 
and its satellite project, were transferred to the new Directorate ol 
Research headed by Herbert (Pete) Scoviile. The following year 
Scoville resigned and this Directorate was reorganized and its name 
changed to the Directorate of Science and Technology, with Albert 
(Bud) Wheelon, Jr. as its first head. The overhead reconnaissance 
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In-flight refueling of the OXCART 


projects belonged to the Office of Special Activities, headed by 
Col. Jack C, Ledford, who now had the title of Assistant Director for 
Special Activities. These project management changes in the CIA 
had no immediate impact on the OXCART project because the air¬ 
craft was still in the development stage, handled mainly by the con¬ 
tractors. Moreover, a good deal of continuity was provided by 
officers who had served for a number of years with the U-2 program 
and were now involved with OXCART: James Cunningham, the 
Deputy Assistant Director for Special Activities: Col. Leo Geary, the 
Air Force’s project officer for the two aircraft; and John Parangosky, 
who oversaw the day-to-day affairs of the OXCART project. 


Secr^t^ 


OXCARTS FIRST FLIGHTS __ 

With new sealant in its fuel tanks, the prototype OXCART was ready 
to take to the air. On 25 April !962, test pilot Louis Schalk took "ar¬ 
ticle 121" for an unofficial, unannounced flight, which was an old 
Lockheed tradition. He flew the craft less than two miles at an alti¬ 
tude of about 20 feet and encountered considerable problems 
because of the improper hookup of several controls. These were 
promptly repaired and on the next day, 26 April. Schalk made the 
official 40-minute maiden flight. After a beautiful takeoff, the air¬ 
craft began shedding the triangular fillets that covered the frame¬ 
work of the chines along the edge of the aircraft body. The lost 
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miets, which had been secured to the airframe with epoxy resin had 
to be recovered and reaffixed to the aircraft, a process that took the 
next four days. 

Once the fillets were in place, the OXCARTs official first flight 
took place on 30 April 1962. witnessed by a number of Agency per¬ 
sonnel including DDR ScoviHe. Richard Bissell was also present, and 
Kelly Johnson noted in the project log, “I was very happy to have 
Dick see this Right, with all that he has contributed to the pro¬ 
gram ” " This official first flight was also the first flight with th 
wheels up. Piloted again by Schalk. the OXCART took off at 170 
knots and climbed to 30.000 feet. During the 59-mmut^e flight, he 
A-P achieved a top speed of 340 knots. Kelly Johnson declared it to 
be the smoothest first test flight of any 

tested. On 2 May 1962, during the second test flight, the OXCART 
broke the sound barrier, achieving a speed of Mach 1.1. 

Four more aircraft, including a two-seat trainer, arrived at the ~ 

cesdni! site before the end of the year. During the second del, very on Mr PaMgoskr 
76 June 1962, the extra-wide vehicle carrying the aircraft accidentally 
Struck a Greyhound bus traveling in the opposite direction. Project 
managers quickly authorized payment of S4,890 for the damage done 
to the bus in order to avoid having to explain in court why e 
OXCART delivery vehicle was so wide. 

One of the biggest problems connected with flight testing the 
A-17 was keeping its existence secret. Realizing that the nation s air 
traffic controllers would be among the first unwitting people to learn 
about the plane, the Deputy Assistant Director for Specml Activities 
James Cunningham, had called on Federal Aviation Administrator 
Najeeb E. Halaby in early 1962 to brief him about the craft s existence 
and ask his assistance in keeping it secret. Halaby ctwperated fully 
with the Agency and personally briefed all FAA regional chiefs on how 
to handle reports of unusually fast, high-flying aircraft. Air control ers 
were warned not to mention the craft on the radio but to submit wntten 
reports of sightings or radar trackings. The Air Force gave similar 
briefings to KORAD, the North American Air Defense Command. 


'■ Johnson. "Archangel log." 30 April 1962. 
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' Initial testing could not explore the A-I2‘s maximum potential. 

First flight Of the A-12. j-g 3^1,1 ^ot ready. Developing this power plant 

30 Apnt 1962 OXCART specifications was proving much more difficult than 

had been expected because the J58 had to reach performance levels 
never before achieved by a jet engine, while operating under ex¬ 
tremely difficult environmental conditions. To simulate the stress 
that the J58 would undergo during maximum power output (Mach 
3 at 97,000 feet), the power plant was tested in the exhaust stream 
of'a J75 engine. In the course of this extremely severe testing, the 
J58's problems were gradually overcome. By January 1963. Pratt & 
Whitney had delivered 10 J58 engines to the Nevada testing site. 
The first flight of an A-12 with two J58 engines took place on 
15 January 1963.^ 




SPEED-RELATED PROBLEMS ___ 

As J38-equipped A-12s reached higher and higher speeds, more diffi¬ 
culties arose. Major problems developed at speeds between Mach 2.4 
and 2.8 because the aircraft’s shock wave interfered with the flow of 
air into the engine, greatly reducing its performance. Solving this 
problem required long and often highly frustrating experimentation 


William H. Brown. "JSS/SR-TI Propulsion integration." Studies in InfeUigene 
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that ultimately required a complete redesign of the air-inlet system 
that controlled the amount of air admitted to the engine. In the new, 
adjustable inlet the cone-shaped projection at the front—known as a 
spike—was designed to move in or out as much as three feet in order 
to capture and contain the shock wave produced by the aircraft at high 
speeds, thus preventing the shock wave from blowing out the fire in¬ 
side the engine.^^ 

Another J58 engine problem in early 1963 was foreign object 
damage. Small objects such as pens, pencils, screws, bolts, nuts and 
metal shavings that fell into the engine nacelles dunng assembly at 
Burbank were sucked into the power plant during initial engine testing 
at Area 51 and damaged impeller and compressor vanes. To control the 
problem Lockheed instituted a program that included X-rays, shaking 
of the nacelles, installing screens over various air inlets to the engine, 
and even having workers wear coveralls without breast pockets. 
Another source of foreign object damage was trash on the runways. 
The giant J58 engines acted like immense vacuum cleaners, sucking in 
anything lying loose on the paving as they propelled the A-12 down 
the runway for takeoff. To prevent engine damage. Area 51 personnel 
had to sweep and vacuum the runway before aircraft takeoff. 


NEW VERSIONS OF THE OXCART ____ 

In 1962 the Agency and the Air Force ordered two more versions of 
the OXCART (in addition to the A-12 and the YF-12A). One was a 
modification of the A-12 to carry and launch ramjet-powered, 
43-feet-long drones capable of reaching Mach 3.3 The two-seater 
mothership received the designation M-12: the drone was called the 
D-21. This project was known as TAGBOARD. The original develop¬ 
ment of the drones and mothership was sponsored by the CIA, but in 
June 1963 the project was turned over to the Air Force, which had 
overall responsibility for unmanned reconnaissance aircraft. 
Development of the M-12/0-21 combination continued until 1966. 
when an unsuccessful D-21 launch caused the loss of its mothership 
and the death of one of the crew members. Afterward the Air Force 
turned to B-52 bombers to carry the drones. 


OSA History, chap. 20. p. 67 <TS Codeword). 
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The second new version of the OXCART was another recon¬ 
naissance aircraft. In December 1962 the Air Force ordered six 
“reconnaissance/strike" aircraft, which were designed to conduct 
high-speed, high-altitude reconnaissance of enemy territory after a 
nuclear strike. This new aircraft differed from other A-12 versions in 
that it was longer, had a full-blown two-seat cockpit, and carried a 
large variety of photographic and electronic sensors. The additional 
weight of all this equipment gave the Air Force craft a slower maxi¬ 
mum speed and a lower operating ceiling than the Agency’s A-12. In 
August 1963, the Air Force added 25 more aircraft to this contract, 
for a total of 31.”* 


THE QUESTION OF SURFACING 
A VERSION OF THE OXCART _ 

As the funds being spent on Air Force versions of the OXCART in¬ 
creased dramatically, the Defense Department became concerned that 
it could not offer any public explanation for these expenditures. At 
the same lime. Agency and Defense Department officials recognized 
the growing danger that a crash or sightings of test flights could com¬ 
promise the program. This led the Defense Department in late 1962 
and early 1963 to consider surfacing the Air Force's interceptor ver¬ 
sion of the A-12 to provide a cover for OXCART sightings or crashes 
and an explanation for the rise in Air Force spending. Some journal¬ 
ists had also become aware of the aircraft’s existence, raising concern 
that the secret would eventually come out in the press. Agency offi¬ 
cials remained reluctant to reveal the existence of any version of the 
A-12, and the issue soon came to the attention of the PFIAB. James 
Killian and Edwin Land strongly opposed disclosing OXCART’S ex¬ 
istence, and in January 1963 they presented their views to President 
Kennedy at a meeting attended by DCI McCone and Defense 
Secretary Robert McNamara. Killian, Land, and McCone succeeded 
in persuading the President and Secretary of Defense to keep the 
OXCART'S existence a secret for the time being. 

Later that year supporters of the idea of surfacing the OXCART 
found a more powerful argument for their proposal—the need to dis¬ 
seminate the supersonic technology that had been developed for the 
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OXCART. This technology would be invaluable for Air Force pro- carrying D-21 Drone 

jects such as the B-70 bomber and for the civilian supersonic trans¬ 
port (SST) then being discussed in Congress, [n the fall of 1963, 
several Presidential advisers expressed their concern to DCI McCone 
that Lockheed had received a $700 million headstan in the develop¬ 
ment of supersonic technology, giving the firm a tremendous advan¬ 
tage over other aerospace companies working on a supersonic 
transport. McCone passed these concerns on to President Kennedy on 
12 November 1963, just 10 days before the fateful trip to Dallas. The 
President instructed CIA and the Defense Department to develop a 
plan for surfacing the OXCART but to await further discussions with 
him before taking any action.^’ 

President Lyndon B. Johnson received a detailed briefing on the 
OXCART program from McCone, McNamara, Bundy, and Rusk on 
29 November, after just one week in office. McNamara strongly ad¬ 
vocated surfacing a version of the OXCART. McCone was more cau¬ 
tious, calling for the preparation of a statement that could be used 
when surfacing became necessary but arguing that such a step was not 


’-John A. McCone. -Memorandum of Meeting in Cabinet Room for the Purpose of 
Discussing the Surfacing of the OX." 21 January 1963, DCI records (TS Codewor^. 
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yet needed. Agreeing with McCone’s position. President Johnson said 
the issue should be reviewed again in February."' 

One additional argument in favor of surfacing the OXCART was 
the realization Chat the aircraft could not be used to fly undetected 
over the Soviet Union. By 1962 the United States had become aware 
of the effectiveness of a new Soviet radar system, codenamed TALL 
KING. The introduction of this computer-controlled radar undercut 
one of the basic premises of the OXCART program, the assumption 
that radar operators would not be able to track high-flying supersonic 
targets visually because of their small, nonpersistent radar returns. By 
coupling a computer to a radar, the Soviets could now weight the in¬ 
dividual radar returns and identify those produced by high-flying, 
very fast objects."' 

By February 1964 DCl McCone had become convinced that sur¬ 
facing was necessary. Soviet development of the TALL KING radar 
system had eliminated his hope that OXCART would eventually be 
able to carry out its original intended purpose—overflights of the 
USSR. The final decision on the issue of surfacing the OXCART 
came at a National Security Council meeting on 29 February 1964, at 
which all of the participants supported the decision to surface. That 
same day President Johnson held a news conference at which he an¬ 
nounced the successful development of an ‘’advanced experimental 
jet aircraft, the A-11. which has been tested in sustained flight at more 
than 2,000 miles per hour and at altitudes in exce.ss of 70,000 feet." ■*' 

President Johnson had spoken of the A-11 rather than the 
Agency’s A-12, and the aircraft that was actually revealed to the pub¬ 
lic was the Air Force’s YF-12A interceptor, a project that had already 
been canceled."' Following the President’s announcement, two of 




“'John A. McCone. '‘Memorandum for the Record, Meeting with the President. Secretary 
McNamara. Mr. Bundy and DCl.” 29 November 1963. DCl records (TS); 05A Hixtory. 
chap. 20, p. 73 (TS Codeword). 

" OSA History, chap. 20. pp. 147-149 (TS Codeword). 

*' John A, McCone, Memorandum for the Record. "Discussion at the NSC Meeting. 
Attended by the President, all members and the four members of the President's personal 
staff. 29 February 1964," 2 March 1964. DC! records (S); Minnich, "OXCART Story." p. 
14—erroneously identiHes the date us 24 February—(S). 

“ President Johnson's use of the designator A-11 at the press conference has sometimes 
been called an error, but Kelly Johnson wrote the President's press relea.sc and chose this 
designator for security reasons because it referred to the earlier version of the aircraft that 
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these aircraft were hastily flown to Edwards Air Force Base. From 
this point on, the Air Force versions of the OXCART were based at 
Edwards and provided a diversion so that the faster and higher flying 
A.-I2S at the Nevada site could continue testing out of the public eye. 

The President’s announcement did not mention the CIA’s in¬ 
volvement in the project, which remained classified, but keeping the 
Agency’s extensive role in the OXCART a secret was not an easy task. 
The first step had been to separate the Air Force’s versions of the A-12 
from the Agency’s by moving the Air Force aircraft to California. 
Next, those firms that were to be given the new technology had to be 
briefed on the program and agree to abide by the same secrecy agree¬ 
ments then in force with Lockheed. Moreover, everyone witting of 
OXCART (including those no longer associated with the program, 
such as Allen Dulles, Richard Bissell, and General Cabell) had been 
briefed about the impending Presidential announcement, so that they 
would not think that the need for secrecy about OXCART had ended. 

The process of surfacing versions of the OXCART continued on 
.25July 1964, when President Johnson revealed the existence of a new 
Air Force reconnaissance aircraft, which he called the SR-71. 
Actually, the President was supposed to say RS-71 (for reconnais¬ 
sance-strike”). Deciding that renaming the aircraft was easier than 
correcting President Johnson, the Air Force invented a new category— 
“strateaic reconnaissance”—to explain the SR-71 s designation. 


ADDITIONAL PROBLEMS DURING FINAL TESTING _ 

The first A-12 crash occurred on 24 May 1963, when a detachment 
pilot, realizing the airspeed indication was confusing and erroneous, 
decided to eject. The pilot was unhurt, but the plane was destroyed 
when it crashed near Wendover, Utah. A cover story for the press de¬ 
scribed the plane as an F-105. All A-12s were grounded for a week 
while the accident was investigated. The malfunction was found to be 
caused by ice that had plugged up a pitot-static tube used to determine 
airspeed.^^ 


“ OSA History, chap. 20. p. 76 (TS Codeword). 
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Two more A-I2s were lost in later testing. On 9 July I964, arti¬ 
cle 133 crashed while landing when a pitch-control servo device 
froze, roiling the plane into a wing-down position. Ejecting from an 
altitude of 120 feet, the pilot was blown sideways out of the craft. 
Although he was not very high off the ground, his parachute did open 
and he landed during the parachute’s first swing. Fortunately he was 
unhurt, and no news of the accident filtered out of the base. Eighteen 
months later, on 28 December 1965, anicle 126 crashed immediately 
after takeoff because of an improperly wired stability augmentation 
system. As in the previous crash, the pilot ejected safely, and there 
was no publicity connected with the crash. An investigation ordered 
by DCI McCone determined that the wiring error had resulted from 
negligence, not sabotage. 

The A-12 made its first long-range, high-speed flight on 27 
January 1965. The tlight lasted 100 minutes. 75 minutes of which 
were flown at speeds greater than Mach 3.1, and the aircraft covered 
2.580 miles at altitudes between 75,600 and 80,000 feet. By this time, 
the OXCART was performing well. The engine inlet, camera, hydrau¬ 
lic, navigation, and flight-control systems all demonstrated acceptable 
reliability. 

Kevenheless, as the OXCART began Hying longer, taster, and 
higher, new problems arose. The most serious of these problems in¬ 
volved the aircraft’s wiring. Continuing malfunctions of the inlet con¬ 
trols, communications equipment, ECM systems, and cockpit 
instruments were often attributable to wiring failures. Wiring connec¬ 
tors and components had to withstand temperatures above 800’F, 
structural flexing, vibration, and shock. Such demands were more 
than the materials could stand. Not all of the OXCART’s problems 
could be traced to materiel failures, however, and Agency officials 
believed that careless maintenance by Lockheed employees also con¬ 
tributed to malfunctions." 

Concerned that Lockheed would not be able to meet the 
OXCART’s schedule for operational readiness, the Office of Special 
Activities’ Director of Technology, John Parangosky, met with Kelly 
Johnson on 3 August 1965 to discuss the project’s problems. Johnson 
not only assigned more top-level .supervisors to the project but also 


’"Ibid., pp. 80-SI (TS Codeword) f l -OXCART SWf>-." pp. 17-18 iS). 
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decided to go to Nevada and take charge of the OXCARTs develop¬ 
ment himself. His presence made a big difference, as can be seen in 
his notes in the project log; 

{ uncovered many items of a managerial, materiel and design na¬ 
ture _ I had meetings with vendors to irnprove their opera¬ 
tion _ Changed supervision and had daily talks with them, 

voine over in detail all problems on the aircraft.... Increased the 
supervision in the electrical group by 500 %.... We tightened up 
the inspection procedures a great deal and made inspection stick. 

It appears that the problems are one-third due to bum engineer¬ 
ing. ...The addition of so many systems to the A-12 has greatly 
complicated the problems, but we did solve the overall problem. 

These improvements in on-site management got the project back on 
schedule. 

By 20 November 1965, the final validation flights for OXCART 
deployment were finished. During these tests, the OXCART achieved 
a maximum speed of Mach 3.29, an altitude of 90,000 feet, and sus¬ 
tained flight time above Mach 3.2 ot 74 minutes. The maximum 
' endurance test lasted six hours and 20 minutes. On 22 November. 
Kelly Johnson wrote to Brig. Gen. Jack C. Ledford, head of the 
Office of Special Activities, stating, "The time has come when the 
bird should leave its nest."^‘ 

Three years and seven months after its first flight in April 1962, 
the OXCART was ready for operational use. It was now time to find 
work for the most advanced aircraft ever conceived and built. 


DISCUSSIONS ON THE OXCART'S 

FUTURE EMPLOYMENT ___ 

Although the OXCART had been designed to replace the U-2 as a 
strategic reconnaissance aircraft to fly over the Soviet Union, this use 
had become doubtful long before the OXCART was ready for 
operational use. The U-2 Affair of 1960 made Presidents very reluc¬ 
tant to consider overflights of the Soviet Union. Indeed. Presidents 
Eisenhower and Kennedy had both stated publicly that the United 
States would not conduct such overflights. In July 1962, Secretary of 


"Johnson, "Archangel log." 5 August-30 April 1963. 
* 1 I -OXCART Story." p. 23 (S). 
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Defense McNamara told DCI McCone that he doubted that the 
OXCART would ever be used and suggested that improvements in 
satellite reconnaissance would very likely eliminate the need for the 
expensive OXCART program. Strongly disagreeing, McCone told 
McNamara that he had every intention of using OXCART aircraft to 
fly over the Soviet Union. 

McCone raised this issue with President Kennedy in April 1963, 
at a time when the nation's photosatellites were experiencing a great 
number of failures and the intelligence community was clamoring for 
better photography to confirm or disprove allegations of the existence 
of an antiballistic missile system at Leningrad. Unconvinced by 
McCone's arguments for OXCART overflights. President Kennedy 
expressed the hope that some means might be devised for improving 
satellite imagery instead. '" 




" John A. McCone, Memorandum for the Record. "Summary of meeting with Secretary 
McNamara and Secretary Gilpairic. General Carter and Mr. .McCone on 5 July 1962." 
6 July 1962, DCI records (Sj; McCone. Memorandum for the File. "Meeting with the 
President—5:30—15 Apr l%3 in Palm Beach. Florida," DCI records (S), 
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Although overflights of the Soviet Union appeared to be out of 
the question, the OXCART’s eventual employment elsewhere in the 
world remained a strong possibility, particularly after the Cuban 
Missile Crisis of October 1962 demonstrated the continuing need for 
manned strategic reconnaissance aircraft. Since satellites had not been 
able to supply the kinds of coverage needed, U-2s had carried out nu¬ 
merous overflights of Cuba. Nevertheless, the U-2 remained vulnera¬ 
ble to surface-to-air missiles (as had once again been demonstrated by 
the downing of a SAC U-2 during the Missile Crisis), and project 
headquarters had even briefly considered sending the A-12 over Cuba 
in October 1962, even though the aircraft still lacked the required J58 
engines and would have had to use much less powerful ones.^' After 
the Missile Crisis ended. Air Force U-2s continued to photograph 
Cuba under a tacit superpower understanding that such monitoring of 
the withdrawal of the missiles would proceed without interference. 
But the possibility of future Soviet or Cuban action against the U-2s 
remained, raising the dismaying prospect that the United States would 
not be able to tell if the Soviet Union was reintroducing ballistic mis¬ 
siles into Cuba. 

Such fears became acute in the summer of 1964 after Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev told foreign visitors such as columnist 
Drew Pearson, former Senator William Benton, and Danish Prime 
Minister Jens Otto Krag that, once the US elections had been held in 
November, U-2s flying over Cuba would be shot down. Project head¬ 
quarters therefore began preparing contingency plans (Project 
SKYLARK) for the possible employment of OXCART over Cuba, 
even though the new aircraft was not yet ready for operations. On 5 
August 1964, the Acting DCI, Gen. Marshall S, Carter, ordered the 
project staff to achieve emergency operational readiness of the 
OXCART by 5 November 1964, in case Premier Khrushchev actually 
carried out his threat to shoot down U-2s.’’ 

To meet this deadline, the Office of Special Activities organized 
a detachment of five pilots and ground crews to conduct flights to val¬ 
idate camera performance and qualify pilots for Mach 2,8 operations. 
Simulating Cuban missions during training flights, the detachment 


” On 23 October 1962 Johnson noted in his "Archangel log": lhat the perfomunoc ol an 
A-12 with J73 engines (as suggested by project headquarters for possible use over Cuba) 
would be “haKlIy spectacular." 

'•Johnson. "Archangel log," 17 August 1964'. ! | ’'OXCART Story," p. 19 (S); 
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demonstrated its ability to conduct overflights of Cuba by the 5 
November deadline, which passed without any hostile action by the 
Soviets or Cubans. The detachment then worked to develop the capa¬ 
bility for sustained operations with its five aircraft. All these 
preparations were valuable training for the OXCART program, even 
though the SKYLARK contingency plan was never put into effect. 
Since U-2s continued to satisfy collection requirements for Cuba, the 
A-12s were reserved for more critical situations. 

When the Agency declared that OXCART had achieved emer¬ 
gency operational status on 5 November 1964. the aircraft was still 
not prepared for electronic warfare, as only one of the several planned 
electronic countermeasure devices had been installed. Nevertheless, a 
senior government panel decided that the OXCART could conduct 
initial overflights of Cuba without a full complement of warning and 
jamming devices, should the need for such missions arise. 

One reason for the delay in completing OXCART's electronic 
warfare preparations was the Air Force's concern that OXCART use 
of existing ECM devices could, in the event of the loss of an 
OXCART over hostile territory, compromise the ECM equipment 
used by Air Force bombers and fighters. Even if OXCART’s ECM 
devices were merely similar to military ECM systems, the Air Force 
still worried that their use would give the Soviets an opponunity to 
work out countermeasures. 

Such concerns led the Agency to an entirely different approach 
to antiradar efforts in Project KEMPSTER. This project attempted to 
develop electron guns that could be mounted on the OXCART to gen¬ 
erate an ion cloud in front of the plane that would reduce its radar 
cross section. Although this project proved unsuccessful, the CIA also 
developed a number of more conventional ECM devices for use in the 
OXCART.” 

As the OXCART’S performance and equipment continued to im¬ 
prove. there was renewed consideration of deploying the aircraft 
overseas, particularly in Asia, where US military activity was increas¬ 
ing. On 18 March 1965, DCl McCone. Secretary of Defense 
McNamara, and Deputy Secretary of Defense Vance discussed the 




" OSA Hiiii/ry-. chjp. 20. pp. 149-151 <TS Code>Aord); Notci on the OXCART project by 
John Purangijstty. OS A records (TS Codeword). 
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growing hazards confronting aerial reconnaissance of the People’s 
Republic of China, In three years the Agency had lost four U-2s over 
China, and the Air Force had lost numerous reconnaissance drones. 
The three men agreed to go ahead with all the preparatory steps 
needed for the OXCART to operate over China so that it would be 
ready in case the President decided to authorize such missions. 

Project BLACK SHIELD, the plan for Far East operations, 
called for OXCART aircraft to be based at Kadena airbase on 
Okinawa, In the first phase, three planes would be flown to Okinawa 
for 60-day periods, twice a year, an operation which would involve 
about 225 personnel. Later there would be a permanent detachment at 
Kadena. In preparation for the possibility of such operations, the 
Defense Department spent $3.7 million to provide support facilities 
and real-time secure communications on the island by early autumn 
1965 .’^ 

In the summer of 1965, after the United States had begun intro¬ 
ducing large numbers of troops into South Vietnam, Southeast Asia 
became another possible target for the OXCART. Because the contin¬ 
ued use of U-2s for reconnais.sance missions over North Vietnam was 
threatened by the deployment of Soviet-made surface-to-air missiles. 
McNamara asked the CIA on 3 June 1965 whether it would be possi¬ 
ble to substitute OXCART aircraft for U-2s. The new DCI, Adm. 
William F. Raborn, replied that the OXCART could operate over 
Vietnam as soon as it had passed its final operational readiness tests.^^ 

Formal consideration of proposed OXCART missions involved 
the same approval process that was used for U-2 overflights. In late 
November 1965, after the OXCART had passed its final validation 
tests, the 303 Committee met to consider a proposal to deploy the 
OXCART to Okinawa to overfly Southeast Asia and China. Although 
the committee did not approve deployment, it ordered the develop¬ 
ment and maintenance of a quick-reaction capability, ready to deploy 
to Okinawa within 21 days after notification. 

There the matter remained for more than a year. During the first 
half of 1966, DCI Raborn raised the issue of deploying the OXCART 
to Okinawa at five separate 303 Committee meetings but failed to win 


" OSA History, chap. 20. pp. 90-91 (TS Codeword). 
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sufficient support, The JCS and the PFIAB supported the CIA’s advo¬ 
cacy of OXCART deployment. Top State and Defense Department of¬ 
ficials, however, thought that the political risks of basing the aircraft 
in Okinawa—which would almost certainly disclose it to the 
Japanese—outweighed any gains from the intelligence the OXCART 
might gather. On 12 August 1966, the divergent views were presented 
to President Johnson, who upheld the 303 Committee's majority opin¬ 
ion against deployment for the time being.’'’ 

The CIA then proposed an OXCART overflight of Cuba in order 
to test the aircraft’s ECM systems in a hostile environment. On 15 
September the 303 Committee considered and rejected this idea on 
the grounds that sending OXCART over Cuba “would disturb the ex¬ 
isting calm prevailing in that area of our foreign affairs. 

With operational missions still ruled out, proficiency training re¬ 
mained the main order of business. This led to improvements in mis¬ 
sion plans and flight tactics that enabled the detachment to reduce the 
time required to deploy to Okinawa from 21 days to 15. Records con¬ 
tinued to fall to the OXCART. On 21 December 1966, a Lockheed 
test pilot flew an A-12 for 16,408 kilometers over the continental 
United States in slightly more than six hours, for an average speed of 
2.670 kilometers per hour (which included in-flight refueling at 
speeds as low as 970 kilometers per hour). This flight set a record for 
speed and distance unapproachable by any other aircraft.’ 

Two weeks later, on 5 January 1967, an A-12 crashed after a fuel 
gauge malfunctioned and the aircraft ran out of fuel short of the r\in- 
way° Pilot Walter Ray ejected but was killed when he could not 
become separated from the ejection .seat. To preserve the secrecy of 
the OXCART program, the Air Force informed the press that an 
SR-71 was missing and presumed down in Nevada. This loss, like the 
three preceding crashes, did not result from difficulties caused by 
high-speed, high-temperature flight but from traditional problems in¬ 
herent in any new aircraft. 

Proposals for OXCART operations continued to surface, and in 
May 1967 the CIA forwarded a detailed request to the 303 Committee 
to use the OXCART to collect strategic intelligence about a new 


Codeword). 
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Soviet missile system. As early as 1962, the intelligence community 
began to be concerned about the actual purpose of new missile instal¬ 
lations that first appeared near Tallinn, Estonia, and soon spread along 
the northwestern quadrant of the Soviet Union. Attempts to photo¬ 
graph the sites using reconnaissance satellites had been frustrated by 
the prevailing cloud cover in the region. Because of the lack of accu¬ 
rate information about the missile sites, there was a wide divergence 
of views within the intelligence community about their purpose. 
These views ranged from the CIA's belief that the installations con¬ 
tained long-range, surface-to-air missiles designed to counter strate¬ 
gic bombers, to the Air Force’s contention that Tallinn sites 
represented a deployed antiballistic missile system. 

Photointerpreters insisted that imagery with a resolution of 12 to 
18 inches was necessary to determine missile size, antenna pattern, 
and configuration of the engagement radars associated with the sys¬ 
tem. Electronic intelligence (EUNT) analysts also needed data about 
the Tallinn radars, but there were no collection sites that could moni¬ 
tor the Tallinn emanations when the radars were being tested. 
Moreover, the Soviets never operated the radars in the tracking and 
lockdn modes, a fact that prevented analysts from knowing the fre¬ 
quencies or any other performance characteristics of the radar. 

To settle the question of the purpose of the Tallinn installations. 
Office of Special Activities planners proposed a mission that would 
use the high resolution of the OXCART’S camera along with the 
U-2’s sophisticated ELINT-colleciion equipment. This project's un¬ 
classified name was Project SCOPE LOGIC; its classified title was 
Operation UPWIND. 

The proposed project involved launching an A-12 OXCART air¬ 
craft from Area 51 in Nevada and flying it to a Baltic Sea rendezvous 
with a Project IDEALIST U-2 flying from an RAF facility in Great 
Britain. The OXCART would fly north of Norway and then turn south 
along the Soviet-Finnish border. Shortly before Leningrad, the A* 12 
would head west-southwest down the Baltic Sea, skirting the coasts of 
Estonia, Latvia. Lithuania. Poland, and Ea,st Germany before heading 
west to return to Area 51. The entire flight would cover 11,000 nauti¬ 
cal miles, take eight hours and 38 minutes, and require four aerial re¬ 
fuelings. 

Although the A-12 would not violate Soviet airspace during this 
dash, it would appear to Soviet radar network operators to be headed 
for an overflight penetration in the vicinity of Leningrad. It was 
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hoped that the A-t2’s passage would provoke Soviet air defense per¬ 
sonnel to activate the Tallinn system radars in order to track the swift 
OXCART aircraft. As the A-12 made its dash down the Baltic, its 
Type-1 camera would be filming the entire south coast. If Agency an¬ 
alysts were correct in their assumption that the Tallinn system was de¬ 
signed to counter high-altitude aircraft at long ranges, then the 
OXCART would be in Jeopardy during this da.sh down the Baltic. 
Nevertheless, Agency weapons experts believed that the A-12 air¬ 
craft’s speed and suite of electronic countermeasures would keep it 
safe from the standard Soviet surface-to-air missile installations. 

While the A-12 was conducting its high-speed dash along the 
Baltic coast of Eastern Europe, the U-2 would be flying farther out to 
sea, safely beyond the range of all Soviet SAMs. The U-2 would be 
able to collect the Tallinn radar installation's ELINT emanations. 

Agency and Defense Department officials supported the pro¬ 
posed mission, but Secretary of State Dean Rusk strongly opposed it 
and the 303 Committee never forwarded the proposal to President 
Johnson."' The Tallinn radar installation remained of great interest to 
the intelligence community, and in the late 1960s the CIA attempted 
to develop a small, unmanned reconnaissance aircraft that could pho¬ 
tograph Tallinn and other coastal areas. The project (AQUILINE) was 
abandoned in 1971 (see appendix E). 


FIRST A-12 DEPLOYMENT: OPERATION BLACK SHIELD 

Although the Tallinn mission was still being considered in May 1967, 
another possible employment for the OXCART came under discus¬ 
sion. This time the proposal was for OXCART to collect tactical 
rather than strategic intelligence. The cause was apprehension in 
Washington about the possible undetected introduction of sur¬ 
face-to-surface missiles into North Vietnam. When President Johnson 
asked for a proposal on the matter, the CIA suggested that the 
OXCART be used. While the State and Defense Departments were 
still examining the proposal’s political risks, DCI Richard Helms 


Memorandum for DDCl R. L. Taylor from C. £. Duckeit. DDS&T. ••Collection of Photo 
and ELINT Data on Tallinn Sites Utilizing the OXCART and the U-2. 4 May 1967. 
DS&T records (TS Codeword). 
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raised the issue at President Johnson’s “Tuesday lunch" on 16 May. 
Helms got the President’s approval, and the CIA put the BLACK 
SHIELD plan to deploy the OXCART to the Far East into effect later 
that same day."' 

The airlift of personnel and equipment to Kadena began on 17 
May 1967, and on 22 May the first A-12 flew nonstop from Area 51 
to Kadena in six hours and six minutes. A second aircraft arrived on 
24 May. The third A-12 left on 26 May, but the pilot had trouble with 
the inertial navigation system and communications near Wake Island. 
He made a precautionary landing at Wake, where a pre-positioned 
emergency recovery team was located. The problem was corrected 
and the aircraft continued its flight to Kadena on the following day. 

Before the start of the operation, the CIA briefed a number of 
key US and Aiii^H nfficials on the operation. Included were the US 
Ambassadors! 


By 29 May 1967, 13 days after President Johnson’s approval, 
BLACK SHIELD was ready to fly an operational mission. On 30 
May. the detachment was alerted for a mission on the following day. 
As the takeoff time approached, Kadena was being deluged by ram, 
but. since weather over the target area was clear, flight preparations 
continued. The OXCART, which had never operated in heavy rain, 
taxied to the runway and took off. 

This first BLACK SHIELD mission flew one flight path over 
North Vietnam and another over the demilitarized zone (DMZ). The 
mission was flown at Mach 3.1 and 80,000 feet and lasted three hours 
and 39 minutes. While over North Vietnam, the A-12 photographed 
70 of the 190 known surface-to-air missile sites and nine other prior¬ 
ity target-s. The A-12's ECM equipment did not detect any radar sig¬ 
nals during the mission, which indicated that the flight had gone 
completely unnoticed by both the Chinese and North Vietnamese. 


[‘OXC.^ikRr Story.- p. 25 (St. 
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During the next six weeks, there were alerts for 15 BLACK 
SHIELD missions, seven of which were actually flown. Only four de¬ 
tected hostile radar signals. By mid-July 1967, the BLACK SHIELD 
missions had provided sufficient evidence for analysts to conclude 
that no surface-to-surface missiles had been deployed in North 
Vietnam 

Project Headquarters in Langley planned and directed all 
operational BLACK SHIELD missions. To ensure secure communica¬ 
tions between Headquarters and Kadenaj , H 


A typical mission over North Vietnam required refueling south 
of Okinawa, shortly after takeoff. After the planned photographic pas¬ 
ses, the aircraft withdrew for a second aerial refueling in the Thailand 
area before returning to Kadena. So great was the plane’s speed that it 
spent only 12.5 minutes over Vietnam during a “single-pass” mis¬ 
sion, and 21.5 minutes during a “two-pass” mission. Because of its 
wide 86-mile turning radius, the plane occasionally crossed into 
Chinese airspace when getting into position for a second pass. 

After the aircraft landed, the camera film was removed and sent 
by special plane to processing facilities in the United States. By late 
summer, however, an Air Force photo laboratory in Japan began do¬ 
ing the processing in order to place the photointeiligence in the hands 
of US commanders in Vietnam within 24 hours of a mission's com¬ 
pletion. 

BLACK SHIELD activity continued unabated during the second 
half of 1967. From 16 August to 31 December 1967, 26 missions 
were alerted and 15 were flown. On 17 September one SAM site 
tracked the vehicle with its acquisition radar but was unsuccessful 
with its FAN SONG guidance radar. It was not until 28 October that a 
North Vietnamese SAM site launched a missile at the OXCART. 
Mission photography documented the event with photographs of mis¬ 
sile smoke above the SAM firing site and pictures of the missile and 
its contrail. Electronic countermeasures equipment aboard the 
OXCART performed well, and the missile did not endanger the air¬ 
craft. 


3‘OXCART Siory." pp. 25-28 (S>; OSA History, chap. 20. pp. 119-124. annex 
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The only time the enemy came close to downing an OXCART 
was on 30 October 1967. During his first pass over North Vietnam, 
pilot Dennis Sullivan detected radar tracking. Two SAM sites pre¬ 
pared to launch missiles but neither did. During Sullivan s second 
pass the North Vietnamese fired at least six missiles at the OXCART, 
each confirmed by vapor trails on mission photography. The pilot saw 
these vapor trails and witnessed three missile detonations near but be¬ 
hind the A-12, which was traveling at Mach 3.1 at about 84,000 feet. 
Postflight inspection of the aircraft revealed that a piece of metal had 
penetrated the underside of the right wing, passed through three lay¬ 
ers of titanium, and lodged against a support structure of the wing 
tank. The fragment was not a warhead pellet but probably debris from 
one of the missile detonations that the pilot observed.^ 

BLACK SHIELD missions continued during the first three 
months of 1968, with four missions fiown over North Vietnam out of 
14 alerts. The last OXCART overflight of Vietnam took place on 8 
March 1968. During this same three-month period, the OXCART 
made its first overflight of North Korea after the USS Pueblo was 
seized on 23 January 1968. The goal of this mission was to discover 
whether the North Koreans were preparing any large-scale hostile 
move in the wake of this incident. When NPIC photointerpreters ex¬ 
amined OXCART photography taken on' 26 January, they found the 
missing USS Pueblo in Wonsan harbor. 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk was reluctant to endorse a second 
mission over North Korea for fear of diplomatic repercussions should 
the aircraft come down in hostile territory. The Secretary was assured 
that the plane could transit North Korea in seven minutes and was un¬ 
likely to land in either North Korea or China. The 303 Committee 
then endorsed a second mission over North Korea, which was flown 
on 19 February. A third and final overflight of North Korea on 8 May 
1968 proved to be the last operational deployment of the OXCART 
aircraft.''* 


THE END OF THE OXCART PROGRAM _ 

Almost a decade had elapsed between the time when the concept for 
the OXCART aircraft was first examined and the first A-12 was oper¬ 
ationally deployed. Now after only 29 operational missions, the most 
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advanced aircraft ever built was to be put out to pasture. The aban¬ 
donment of the OXCART did not result from any shortcomings of the 
aircraft; the causes lay in fiscal pressures and competition between 
the reconnaissance programs of the CIA and the Air Force. 

Throughout the OXCART program, the Air Force had been ex¬ 
ceedingly helpful; it gave financial .support, conducted the refueling 
program, provided operational facilities at Kadena, and airlifted 
OXCART personnel and supplies to Okinawa for the Vietnam and 
Korean operations. Air Force orders for variants of the CIA’s A-12— 
the YF-12A interceptor and the SR-71 reconnaissance aircraft—had 
helped lower development and procurement costs for the OXCART. 
Nevertheless, once the Air Force had built up its own fleet of recon¬ 
naissance aircraft, budgetary experts began to criticize the existence 
of two expensive fleets of similar aircraft. 

In November 1965, the very month that the A-12 had been de¬ 
clared operational, the Bureau of the Budget circulated a memoran¬ 
dum that expressed concern about the costs of the A-12 and SR-71 
programs. It questioned both the total number of planes required for 
the combined fleets, and the necessity For a separate CIA fleet. The 
memorandum recommended phasing out the A-12 program by 
September 1966 and stopping any further procurement of the SR-71 
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models. The Secretary of Defense rejected this recommendation, pre¬ 
sumably because the SR-71 would not be operational by September 
1966.'"’ 

In July 1966, at the Bureau of the Budget’s suggestion, a study 
group was established to look for ways to reduce the cost ot the 
OXCART and SR-71 programs. The study group consisted ot C. W. 
Fischer from the Bureau of the Budget, Herbert Bennington from the 
Department of Defense, and John Parangosky from CIA. The study 
«roup listed three possible courses of action: maintain both fleets, 
mothball the A-12s but share the SR-71s between CIA and the Air 
Force, or mothball the A-12s and assign all missions to Air Force 
SR-71S. On 12 December 1966, four high-level officials met to con¬ 
sider these alternatives. Over the objections of DCI Helms, the other 
three officials—Deputy Secretary of Defense Cyrus Vance, Bureau ot 
the Budget Director Charles L. Schultze, and Presidential Scientific 
Adviser'bonald F. Hornig—decided to terminate the OXCART fleet. 
Concerned that this recommendation would strip the CIA of its super¬ 
sonic reconnaissance capability. Helms then asked that the SR-71 
fleet be shared between CIA and the Air Force." 

Four days later. Schultze handed Helms a draft memorandum for 
the President requesting a decision either to share the SR-71 fleet be¬ 
tween CIA and the Air Force or to terminate the CIA capability en¬ 
tirely. Having ju.st received new inlormation indicating that the 
SR-7rs performance was inferior to that of the A-12. Helms asked 
for another meeting to review this data. His concern was that the 
SR-71 could not match the photographic coverage that the A- 12 could 
provide. Only one of the SR-71’s three camera systems was working 
anywhere near the original specifications, and that was its Operational 
Objective system which could only photograph a swath 28 miles wide 
with a resolution of 28 to 30 inches. The A-12’s Type-I P-E camera 
could photograph a swath 72 miles wide with a nadir resolution of 12 
to 18 inches and oblique resolution of 54 inches. Thus, the A-l - s 
camera covered three times as much territory as the SR-7rs camera 
and did so with better resolution. In addition, the A-12 could fly 
2.000 to 5.000 feet higher than the SR-71 and was also faster, with a 
ma.\imum speed of Mach 3.1 compared with the SR-7!’s Mach 3.0. 


- OSA Hiiwry. chap. 20. p. 130 (TS CoUeword); |~ [ -QXC.-VRT Sior>.'' p. 30 IS). 

" OS.1 History, chap. 20. pp. 130-133 (TS Ci»<Jeword); | ^ --OXCAKT Siotv.” pp. 

30-31 tS). 

\ | "OXCART Siory." p. 31 (S); OSVl History-, pp. 133-13-t (TS Codeword). 
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In spite of Helms’s request and the strength of his arguments, the 
Bureau of the Budget memorandum was submitted to President 
Johnson. On 28 I>ecember 1966, the President approved the termina¬ 
tion of the OXCART program by 1 January 1968. 

This decision meant that CIA had to develop a schedule for an 
orderly phaseout of the A-12. This activity was known as Project 
SCOPE COTTON. Project headquarters informed Deputy Defense 
Secretary Vance on 10 January 1967 that the A-12s would gradually 
be placed in storage, with the process to be completed by the end of 
January 1968. In May 1967, Vance directed that SR-71s would as¬ 
sume responsibility for Cuban overflights by ! July 1967 and would 
add responsibility for overflights of Southeast Asia by 1 December 
1967. Until these capabilities were developed, OXCART was to re¬ 
main able to conduct assignments on a 15-day notice for Southeast 
Asia and a seven-day notice for Cuba."’ 

All these arrangements were made before the OXCART had con¬ 
ducted a single operational mission, which did not occur until 31 May 
1967. In the months that followed the initiation of operations in Asia, 
the OXCART demonstrated its exceptional technical capabilities. 
Soon some high-level Presidential advisers and Congressional leaders 
began to question the decision to phase out OXCART, and the issue 
was reopened. 

The CIA contended that the A-12 was the better craft because it 
flew higher, faster, and had superior cameras. The Air Force main¬ 
tained that its two-seat SR-71 had a better suite of sensors, with three 
different cameras (area search, spotting, and mapping), infrared de¬ 
tectors, side-looking aerial radar, and ELINT-collection gear. In an ef¬ 
fort to resolve this argument, the two aircraft were pitted against each 
other in a flyoff codenamed NICE GIRL. On 3 November 1967, an 
A-12 and an SR-71 flew identical flight paths, separated in time by 
one hour, from north to south roughly above the Mississippi River. 
The data collected during these missions were evaluated by repre¬ 
sentatives of the CIA, DIA, and other Defense Department intelli¬ 
gence organizations. 

The results proved inconclusive. Both photographic systems pro¬ 
vided imagery of sufficient quality for analysis. The A-12 Type-1 
camera’s 72-mile swath width and 5.000-foot film supply were supe¬ 
rior to the SR-71 Operational Objective camera’s 28-mile swath and 


]"OXCART Story.” p. (S); OSA History, p. 138 (TS Codeword). 
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3,300-foot film supply. On the other hand, the SR-71’s infrared, 
side-looking aerial radar, and ELINT/COMINT equipment provided 
some unique intelligence not available from the A-12. Air Force plan¬ 
ners admitted, however, that some of this equipment would have to be 
sacrificed in order to provide the SR-71 with ECM gear.*'" 

Although the flyoff had not settled the question of which aircraft 
was superior, the OXCART did win a temporary reprieve in late 
November 1967. The Johnson administration decided to keep both 
fleets for the time being, particularly because the OXCART was actu¬ 
ally flying missions over North Vietnam. With expenditures for the 
Vietnam war rising steadily, the question of reducing the costs of 
competing reconnaissance programs was bound to surface again. In 
the spring of 1968, there was yet another study of the OXCART and 
SR-71 programs. On 16 May 1968, the new Secretary of Defense, 
Clark Clifford, reaffirmed the original decision to terminate the 
OXCART program and store the aircraft. President Johnson con¬ 
firmed this decision on 21 May.*"* 

- -' Project headquarters selected 8 June 1968 as the earliest possi¬ 
ble date for phasing out all OXCART aircraft. Those A-12s already 
at the Nevada site were placed in storage, and the aircraft on 
Okinawa were scheduled to return by 8 June. Unfortunately, tragedy 
struck before this redeployment took place. On 4 June 1968 during a 
test flight from Kadena to check out a new engine, an A-12 disap¬ 
peared 520 miles east of Manila. Search and rescue missions found 
no trace of the plane or its pilot. Jack W. Weeks. Several days later 
the remaining two A-12s left Okinawa to join the other eight 
OXCART aircraft in storage at Palmdale, California. Because the 
A-12s were smaller than either of the Air Force’s versions, the only 
parts that could be salvaged for Air Force use were the J58 engines. 
The OXCART’S outstanding Perkin-Elmer camera cannot be used in 
the SR-71 because the two-seater Air Force aircraft has a smaller 
camera compartment than that of the A-12. Constructed from one of 
the most durable metals known to man but unable to fly for want ol 
engines, the OXCART aircraft are fated to remain inactive at 
Palmdale for many, many years. 


“ Information supplied by James Cunningham to Donald E. Welzenbach. 

* 1 I ••OXCART Story," pp. 32-33 (SY. OSA History, chap. 20. pp. U3-146 (TS 

Codeword). 
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POSSIBLE SUCCESSORS TO THE OXCART _ 

The OXCART was the last high-altitude reconnaissance aircraft pro¬ 
duced for the CIA, although the Office of Special Activities did 
brieRy consider several possible successors to the OXCART during 
the mid-1960s. The first of these, known as Project ISINGLASS, was 
prepared by General Dynamics to utilize technology developed for its 
Convair Division’s earlier FISH proposal and its new F-l 11 fighter in 
order to create an aircraft capable of Mach 4-5 at 100,000 feet. 
General Dynamics completed its feasibility study in the fall of 1964, 
and OSA took no further action because the proposed aircraft would 
still be vulnerable to existing Soviet countermeasures. In 1965 a more 
ambitious design from McDonnell Aircraft came under consideration 
as Project RHEINBERRY (although some of the work seems to have 
come under the ISINGLASS designation as well). This proposal fea¬ 
tured a rocket-powered aircraft that would be launched from a B-52 
mother ship and ultimately reach speeds as high as Mach 20 and alti¬ 
tudes of up to 2(X).000 feet. Because building this aircraft would have 
involved tremendous technical challenges and correspondingly high 
costs, the Agency was not willing to embark on such a program at a 
time when the main emphasis in overhead reconnaissance had shifted 
from aircraft to satellites. As a result, when the OXCART program 
ended in the summer of 1968, no more advanced successor was wait¬ 
ing in the wings—only the veteran U-2. 
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SUMMARY OF THE OXCART PROGRAM 


Intended Co replace the Lf-2 as a collector of strategic intelligence, the 
OXCART was never used for this purpose. Its brief deployment was 
strictly for obtaining tactical intelligence and its photographic product 
contributed very little to the Agency's strategic intelligence mission. 
By the time OXCART became operational, photosatellite systems had 
filled the role originally conceived for it. The most advanced aircraft 
of the 20ih century had become an anachronism before it was ever 
used operationally.^” 

The OXCART did not even outlast the U-2. the aircraft it was 
supposed to replace. The OXCART lacked the quick-response capa¬ 
bility of the smaller craft: a U-2 unit could be activated overnight, and 
within a week it could deploy abroad, fly sorties, and return to home 
base. The OXCART planes required precise logistic planning for fuel 
and emergency landing fields, and their inertial guidance systems 
needed several days for programming and stabilization. Aerial tankers 
had to be deployed in advance along an OXCART's flight route and 
be provisioned with the highly specialized fuel used by the J58 en¬ 
gines. All of this required a great deal of time and the effort of several 
hundred people. A U-2 mission could be planned and flown with a 
third fewer personnel. 

Although the OXCART program created a strategic reconnais¬ 
sance aircraft with unprecedented speed, range, and altitude, the pro¬ 
gram’s most important contributions lay in other areas; aerodynamic 
design, high-impact plastics, engine performance, cameras, electronic 
couniermeasure.s, pilot life-support systems, antiradar devices, use of 
nonmetalHc materials for major aircraft assemblies, and improve¬ 
ments in milling, machining, and shaping titanium. In all of these ar¬ 
eas. the OXCART pushed back the frontiers of aerospace technology 
and helped lay the foundation for future "stealth” research. 


’“On 26 January l%7 Kelly Johason noted in hi.s "Archangel log"; 

/ think hack U> /d59, before xtaned ihu airplane. M dixeus.don.'i v.iih Dick BUu’ll 
H-liere wc seriously considered the problem of whether there would be one more round of 
aircraft before the satellites took over. We jointly af;reed there would he jast one round, 
and not two. Tluit seems to have been a very accurate evaluiiiton. as it seems that JO 
Sli-7r.s give us enough overflight reconnai.s.\ance capability and wv don '/ need the addi- 
tiorutl 10 Oxcart aircraft. 
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U-2 OVERFLIGHTS OF THE SOVIET UNION -- 

Before the first U-2 overflights in the summer of 1956, project man¬ 
agers believed that their aircraft could fly virtually undetected over 
the Soviet Union. They did not expect this advantage to last very 
long, however, because they also expected the Soviets to develop ef¬ 
fective countermeasures against the U-2 within 12 to 18 months. 
Recognizing that time was against them, the U-2 project managers 
planned a large number of missions to obtain complete coverage of 
the Soviet Union as quickly as possible. At this time, the U-2 program 
focused solely on the collection of strategic intelligence. 

Once operations began, however, project managers found them¬ 
selves operating under severe constraints. Contrary to^e CIA s ex¬ 
pectations, the U-2 could not fly undetected. Its overflights led to 
Soviet diplomatic protests and numerous attempts at interception. Not 
wishing- to aggravate the Soviet Union during periods of tension or to 
harm relations during more favorable intervals. President Eisenhower 
placed strict limits on overflights, personally authorizing each one 
and greatly limiting their number. Yet, the President never went so 
as to eliminate the overflight program. As Commander in Chief, he 
valued the intelligence that the U-2 overflights collected, especially at 
times when the press and Congress alleged that the Unued States was 
falling behind the Soviet Union militarily, first m bombers and then in 
missiles. As a result of the President’s ambivalence toward over¬ 
flights, the years 1956-60 were marked by long periods dunng which 
no'overflights occurred, followed by brief bursts of activity. 
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The low level of overflight activity did not prevent the U-2 from 
accomplishing a lot in the four years it flew over the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe. Twenty-four U-2 missions made deep penetra¬ 
tion overflights of the Soviet Union: six by Detachment A from 
Germany, three by Detachment C from the Far East and Alaska, and 
15 by Detachment B from Turkey and Pakistan, including the unsuc¬ 
cessful Powers mission. 

The amount of information these missions gathered was impres¬ 
sive. By the summer of 1960, the U-2 project had developed more 
than 1, 285,000 feet of film—a strip almost 250 miles long. The U-2s 
covered more than 1,300,000 square miles of the Soviet Union, ap¬ 
proximately 15 percent of its total area. Information from U-2 photo¬ 
graphs was used to prepare 5,425 separate photoanalytical reports. 

Numbers alone cannot describe the importance of the U-2 over¬ 
flight project. In a 28 May 1960 memorandum, after Powers was shot 
down, DCl Allen W. Dulles described the program’s accomplish¬ 
ments: “Five years ago, before the beginning of the U-2 program, — 
half knowledge of the Soviet Union and uncertainty of its true power 
position posed tremendous problems tor the United States. We were 
faced with the constant risk of exposing ourselves to enemy attack or 
of needlessly expending a great deal of money and effort on misdi¬ 
rected military preparations of our own. Dulles went on to describe 
the U-2’s contribution in gathering information on four critical as- 
jjects of the Soviet Union’s power position: its bomber force, its rnis- 
sile force, its atomic energy program, and its air defense system.' 


The first major contribution of intelligence collected from U-2 
overflights was the exposure of the “bomber gap” as a myth. Contrary 
to the US Air Force’s claims, the Soviet Union was not building a 
large force of long-range bombers. Armed with information from U-2 
overflights. President Eisenhower was able to resist pressure to build a 
large US bomber fleet to meet a nonexistent Soviet threat. 


' DCI Allen W, Dulles, Memorandum for Brig. Gen. Andrew i. Ooodpaster, "Statisrics 
Relating to the U-2 Program.- 19 August 1960, Operation MUDLARK tiles. OSA re¬ 
cords. job 74-B-605, bO!t 2 (TS Codeword). 

' The original draft of this document was probably written by James Q. Rcber. It was then 
revised by DCI Dulles. ‘•Accomplishments of the U-2 Program." 27 May I960. Operation 
MUDLARK hies. OSA records, job 74-B-605. box 2 (TS Codeword). 
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The “bomber-gap” controversy was soon followed by a "mis¬ 
sile-gap” controversy, provoked by an extensive Soviet propaganda 
campaign that claimed a substantial Soviet lead in developing and 
deploying ICBMs. U-2 missions searched huge stretches of the Soviet 
Union along the rail network, looking for ICBMs deployed outside 
the known missile testing facilities. These missions enabled the CIA 
to conclude, as Dulles explained to Congress in May 1960, that “the 
Soviet ICBM program has not been and is not now a crash program; 
instead, it is an orderly, well-planned, high-priority program aimed at 
achieving an early ICBM operational capability.”' As with the 
controversy over Soviet bomber strength, information from U-2 
photography enabled President Eisenhower to resist pressure to ac¬ 
celerate the US missile deployment program by building obsolescent 
liquid-fueled missiles rather than waiting to complete the develop¬ 
ment of more reliable solid-fueled missiles. 

U-2 missions also gathered considerable data on the Soviet 
Union’s atomic energy program, including the production of fission¬ 
able materials, weapons development and testing activities, and the 
location and size of nuclear weapons stockpile sites. Such U-2 pho¬ 
tography also revealed no evidence that the Soviet Union had violated 
the nuclear testing moratorium. 

One of the greatest contributions of the U-2 program was to in¬ 
crease the capabilities of the US deterrent force. Before the U-2 over¬ 
flights, most target information was based on obsolete materials 
dating back to World War 11 or shortly thereafter. With the assistance 
of U-2 photography, the Defense Department could allocate weapons 
and crews more efficiently and identify many new targets. U-2 photos 
also proved invaluable in determining the precise location of targets. 
One further contribution to the capabilities of the US deterrent force 
was the information that U-2s collected on the Soviet air defense sys¬ 
tem. U-2 photography located Soviet fighter airfields and gained in¬ 
telligence on new fighter models. Special electronic intercept and 
recording equipment carried on many U-2 missions enabled the CIA 
to analyze the technical characteristics, operational techniques, and 
radar order of battle of the Soviet Union’s electronic defenses. This 
information was vital both for planning the routes for US deterrent 
forces and for developing electronic countermeasures. 
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The U-2 program not only provided information on individual 
Soviet weapons systems, but also helped analysts assess basic Soviet 
intentions, particularly during crisis situations, as Dulles wrote in 
May 1960: 

Whenever the international situation becomes tense because of 
a problem in some particular area, we are concerned whether 
the situation might get beyond control—that someone on the 
other side might suddenly and irrationally unleash big war .... 
Our knowledge of Soviet military preparations, however, result¬ 
ing from the overflight program, has given us an ability to dis¬ 
count or call the bluffs of the Soviets with confidence. We have 
been able to conclude that Soviet statements were more rhetori¬ 
cal than threatening and that our courses of action could be 
carried through without serious risk of war and without Soviet 
interference^ 

Dulles closed his report on the U-2’s accomplishments by put¬ 
ting the program in perspective as part of the entire national intelli¬ 
gence effort, noting that “in terms of reliability, of precision, of 
access to otherwise inaccessible installations, its contribution has 
been unique. And in the opinion of the military, of the scientists and 
of the senior officials responsible for our national security it has been, 
to put it simply, invaluable.” 

The impact of the U-2 overflights on international relations is 
harder to measure. On the one hand, the intelligence they gathered 
was a major factor in keeping the United States from beginning a 
costly and destabilizing arms race in the late 1950s and early 1960s 
by showing that the Soviet Union was not engaged in major buildups 
of strategic bombers and intercontinental ballistic missiles. On the 
other hand, violations of Soviet airspace by U-2s strained relations 
with Moscow at times and led to the collapse of the 1960 summit 
meeting. On balance, however, the impact of the U-2 on superpower 
relations was positive. Without the intelligence gathered by the U-2, 
the Soviet Union’s strategic military capabilities would have 
remained a mystery, making it very difficult for the President to resist 
pressure from the military, the Congress, and the public to carry out 
major increases in strategic weapons, which would have poisoned 
relations with the Soviet Union far more than the small number of 
overflights did. 


Secha^^ 


‘Ibid., pp. 9-10 (IS Codeword). 
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PARTICIPATION OF ALLIES IN THE U-2 PROGRAM _ 

From the very beginning of the overflight pr oject, US Allies p rovided 
valuable support. Bases in Germany, Turkej . [Pakistan 

played a major role in overflights of the Soviet Union. Bases in India, 
Thailand, Japan, and the Philippines greatly assisted operations in 
Asia. Two Allies—the United Kingdom and Nationalist China—made 
an even greater contribution to the U-2 program by providing pilots 
and conducting overflights. British pilots began flying in late 1958 
and conducted two important overflights of the Soviet Union in late 
1959 and early 1960. After the end of such missions in May 1960, the 
need for British participation lessened. RAF pilots henceforth flew 
only training or ferry missions, although their use for operational mis¬ 
sions was considered on several occasions. 

The end of overflights of the Soviet Union reduced the impor¬ 
tance of British participation but resulted in the addition of a new 
source of pilots when the focus of interest for the U-2 in its strategic- 
intelligence-gathering role shifted to the People s Republic of China. 
The United States and Nationalist China had been conducting joint 
reconnaissance projects over the Chinese mainland since the 
mid-1950s, and in 1961 the CIA equipped the Nationalist Chinese 
with the latest in reconnaissance aircraft, the U-2. For the next 12 
years. Agency U-2s with Nationalist Chinese pilots brought back 
large quantities of information on the development of Communist 
China’s armed forces, nuclear technology, and economy. Such 
information was extremely important to US policymakers. Nationalist 
China paid a high price in lives for its participation in the U-2 
program: seven pilots died (five in training accidents and two on 
overflights), and another three were captured. 


U-2s AS COLLECTORS OF TACTICAL INTELLIGENCE 

The low level of mission activity over the project’s original target— 
the Soviet Union—was initially very frustrating for CIA project man¬ 
agers, but the U-2 soon found new missions not originally envisioned 
for the program. With its strategic-intelligence-collection role often 
on hold, the U-2 became highly useful as a collector of tactical intelli¬ 
gence during crisis situations. 

Beginning with the Suez Crisis of 1956 and continuing with sub¬ 
sequent Middle Eastern w^s, a rebellion in Indonesia, Sino-Indian 
border fighting, and culminating in support to the growing US 
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involvement in Indochina, U-2 photography provided accurate and 
up-to-date intelligence to US policymakers and field commanders, as¬ 
sisting them in crisis management and the planning of military opera¬ 
tions, Agency U-2s also assisted in monitoring cease-fire agreements 
in the Middle East, with operations occurring after an undeclared war 
in 1970 and the 1973 Middle East war. 

By the time the OXCART became fully operational, manned 
strategic reconnaissance ot the Soviet Union was no longer seriously 
considered. The political risks were too high, especially since the 
quality of intelligence from reconnaissance satellites was increasing 
steadily. Thus, the OXCART’s only operational use was for collecting 
tactical intelligence in the Far East. Like the U-2, the OXCART gath¬ 
ered valuable intelligence during crisis situations. Thus, in January 
1968, OXCART photography revealed the location of the USS Pueblo 
and showed that the North Koreans were not preparing any 
large-scale military activity in conjunction with the ship's seizure. 



ADVANCES IN TECHNOLOGY ___ 

One very important byproduct of the CIA’s manned reconnaissance 
program was the many advances in technology that it generated. 
Thanks to simplified covert procurement arrangements and the lack 
of detailed and restricting specifications, creative designers such as 
Kelly Johnson produced state-of-the-art aircraft in record time. The 
U-2. designed to carry out reconnaissance missions for two years at 
best, proved so successful that, even after its original area of activity 
became too dangerous for overflights at the end of four years, the air¬ 
craft served the CIA well for another 14 years and still is in service 
with other government agencies. 

The OXCART is an even better example of the technological ad¬ 
vances generated by the CIA’s reconnaissance program. Although the 
OXCART was designed almost 30 years ago and first flown in 1962, 
its speed and altitude have never been equaled. The development of 
this aircraft also led to the use of new materials in aircraft construc¬ 
tion. Unfortunately, the technological breakthroughs that made the 
OXCART possible took longer than expected. By the time the aircraft 
was ready for operations, the missions originally planned for it were 
not practicable. The tremendous technological achievement repre¬ 
sented by the OXCART ultimately led to the aircraft’s demise by in¬ 
spiring the Air Force to purchase its own version of the aircraft. The 
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government could not afford to maintain two such similar reconnais¬ 
sance programs. The elimination of the Agency’s OXCART program 
did not, however, spell the end of the usefulness of the world’s most 
advanced aircraft; its offspring, the SR-71, is still in service. 


In addition to the aircraft themselves, many other items associ¬ 
ated with the reconnaissance program have represented important ad¬ 
vances in technology. The flight suits and life-support systems of the 
U-2 and OXCART pilots were the forerunners of the equipment used 
in the space program. Camera resolution improved dramatically as the 
result of cameras and lenses produced for the CIA’s reconnaissance 
program. 


COOPERATION WITH THE AIR FORCE _ 

In this history, which concentrates on the CIA’s involvement in over¬ 
head reconnaissance, it is easy to overlook the important role that the 
US Air Force played in the U-2 and OXCART programs. From the 
very beginnings of the U-2 program in 1954, the Agency and the Air 
Force were panners in advancing the state of the art in overhead re¬ 
connaissance. Air Force personnel served at all levels of the recon¬ 
naissance program, from project headquarters to the testing site and 
field detachments. The Air Force supplied the U-2’s engines, at times 
diverting them from other high-priority production lines. Perhaps 
most imponant of all, the Air Force provided pilots for the U-2s after 
the Agency’s original attempt to recruit a sufficient number of skilled 
foreign pilots proved unsuccessful. Finally, the day-to-day operations 
of the U-2s could not have been conducted without the help of Air 
Force mission planners, weather forecasters, and support personnel in 
the field detachments. The cooperation between the Agency and the 
Air Force that began with the U-2 and continued with Project 
OXCART remains a major feature in US reconnaissance programs 
today. 


IMPACT OF THE OVERHEAD RECONNAISSANCE 
PROGRAM ON THE CIA ___ 

CIA’s entry into the world of overhead reconnaissance at the end of 
1954 ultimately produced major changes in the Agency. Classical 
forms of intelligence—the use of covert agents and clandestine 
operations—gradually lost their primacy to the new scientific and 
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technical means of collection. As soon as the U-2 began flying over 
the Soviet Union, its photographs became the most important source 
of intelligence available. The flood of information that the U-2 
missions gathered led to a major expansion of the Agency’s 
photointerpretation capabilities, which finally resulted in the creation 
of the National Photographic Interpretation Center to serve the entire 
intelligence community. 

The U-2’s tremendous success as an intelligence-gathering sys¬ 
tem led the Agency to search for follow-on systems that could con¬ 
tinue to obtain highly reliable information in large quantities. Thus, 
the CIA sponsored the development of the world’s most advanced 
aircraft—the OXCART—and also pioneered research into photo¬ 
satellites. Less than a decade after the U-2 program began, the 
Agency’s new emphasis on technical means of collection had brought 
about the creation of a new science-oriented directorate, which would 
ultimately rival in manpower and budget the Agency’s other three 
directorates combined. 

The negative aspect of this new emphasis on technology is 
exploding costs. The Agency’s first strategic reconnaissance aircraft, 
the U-2, cost less than $l million apiece. With the U-2’s successor, 
the OXCART, each aircraft cost more than $20 million, and the cost 
explosion has continued with each new generation of reconnaissance 
satellites. 

Perhaps the greatest significance of the CIA’s entry into the 
world of overhead reconnaissance in December 1954 was the new na¬ 
tional policy that it signaled. Although US military aircraft had fre¬ 
quently violated Soviet airspace in the decade after World War II, 
such shallow-penetration overflights, concentrating primarily on or- 
der-of-battle data, had been authorized and controlled by US field 
commanders, not by the President. In the autumn of 1954, however. 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower—determined to avoid another Pearl 
Harbor—authorized the construction of a new aircraft designed solely 
to fly over the Soviet Union and gather strategic intelligence. 
Peacetime reconnaissance flights over the territory of a potential en¬ 
emy power thus became national policy. Moreover, to reduce the dan¬ 
ger of conflict, the President entrusted this mission not to the armed 
forces, but to a civilian agency—the CIA. From that time forward, 
overhead reconnaissance has been one of the CIA’s most important 
missions. 
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APPENDIX A 


Acronyms 


AEC 

Atomic Energy Commission 

AFB 

Air Force Base 

AFDAP 

Air Force office symbol for the Assistant for 
Development Planning under the Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Development 

AMD 

Air/Maritime Division 

ARC 

Ad Hoc Requirements Committee 

ARDC 

Air Research and Development Command 
(USAF) 

ASPIC 

Asian Photographic Interpretation Center 

ATIC 

Air Technical Intelligence Center (USAF) 

BSAP 

Boston Scientific Advisory Panel 

BUORL 

Boston University Optical Research Laboratory 

COMINT 

Communications Intelligence 

COMIREX 

Committee on Imagery Requirements and 


Exploitation 

COMOR 

Committee on Overhead Reconnaissance 

DB 

‘"Dirty Bird” 

DCl 

Director of Central Intelligence 

DCID 

Director of Central Intelligence Directive 

DDCI 

Deputy Director of Central Intelligence 

DDI 

Deputy Director for Intelligence 

DDP 

Deputy Director (or Directorate) for Plans 

DDS&T 

Deputy Director for Science and Technology 

DPD 

Development Projects Division 

DPS 

Development Projects Staff 

ECM 

Electronic Countermeasures 

EG&G 

Edgerton, Geimeshausen & Grier, Incorporated 

EUNT 

Electronic Intelligence 

FCRC 

Federally Controlled Research Center 

HASP 

High-AUitude Air Sampling Program 

lAC 

Intelligence Advisory Committee 

IAS 

Indicated air speed 

IC 

Intelligence community 

ICBM 

Intercontinental ballistic missile 

IR 

Infrared 

ISP 

Intelligence Systems Panel (USAF) 

JRC 

Joint Reconnaissance Center 

MATS 

Military Air Transport Service (USAF) 
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MRBM 

Medium-range ballistic missile 

NACA 

National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 

NAS 

Naval air station 

NASA 

National Aeronautics and Space 

Administration 

NIE 

National Intelligence Estimate 

NPIC 

National Photographic Interpretation Center 

NSA 

National Security Agency 

NSC 

National Security Council 

NSCID 

National Security Council Intelligence 

Directive 

ODM 

Office of Defense Mobilization 

ORR 

Office of Research and Repons 

OSA 

Office of Special Activities 

OSl 

Office of Scientific Intelligence 

PBCFIA 

President’s Board of Consultants on Foreign 
Intelligence Activities 

P-E 

Perkin-Elmer Company 

PFIAB 

President’s Foreign Intelligence Advisory 

Board 

PI 

Photointerpreter 

PIC 

Photographic Intelligence Center 

PID 

Photo-Intelligence Division 

PS AC 

President’s Science Advisory Committee 

RAF 

Royal Air Force 

RFP 

Request for proposal 

SAB 

Scientific Advisory Board (USAF) 

SAC 

Science Advisory Committee 

SAC 

Strategic Air Command 

SA/PC/DCI 

Special Assistant to the DCI for Planning and 
Coordination 

SAM 

Surface-to-air missile 

SEI 

Scientific Engineering Institute 

SENSINT 

Sensitive intelligence (USAF) 

SLAR 

Side-looking aerial radar 

TAS 

True air speed 

TCP 

Technological Capabilities Panel 

USIB 

United States Intelligence Board 

WAEJC 

Wright Air Development Command (USAF) 

WRSP 

Weather Reconnaissance Squadron, Provisional 
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AYER, Frederick, Jr. 

Special assistant to Trevor Gardner in the Office of the Secretary of 
the Air Force, Ayer was a strong advocate of overhead reconnaissance 
by balloons and an early supporter of Lockheed’s CL-282 design. 

BAKER, James G. 

Harvard astronomer and lens designer, Baker was a leading designer 
of high-acuity aerial lenses during World War II and continued this 
work after the war. He also headed the Air Force Intelligence Systems 
Panel and served on the Technological Capabilities Panel’s Project 
Three committee that urged the development of the U-2 aircralt. 
Baker designed the lenses for the U-2's cameras. 

BISSELL, Richard M., Jr, 

Head of all CIA overhead reconnaissance programs from 1954 until 
1962. a former economics professor at MIT and high official of the 
Marshall Plan, Bisselt became Allen W. Dulles’s Special Assistant for 
Planning and Coordination in January 1954 and received responsibil¬ 
ity for the new U-2 project at the end of that year. Later he also 
headed the first photosatellite project and oversaw the development of 
the OXCART. In 1959 Bissell became Deputy Director for Plans but 
kept the reconnaissance projects under his control. He resigned from 
the CIA in February 1962. 

CABELL, George Pearre 

Air Force general and DDCI from 1953 until 1962. Because of 
Cabell’s many years of experience in aerial reconnaissance, DCI 
Dulles delegated most of the responsibility for the reconnaissance 
projects to him. 

CARTER, Marshall S. 

Army general who served as DDCI from 1962 until 1965. During the 
period leading up to the Cuban Missile Crisis, Carter served as Acting 
DCI on a number of occasions while DCI McCone was out of town. 
In October 1962 he fought unsuccessfully to keep the CIA involved in 
flying reconnaissance missions over Cuba. Carter became the 
Director of the National Security Agency in 1965. 

CHARYK, Joseph R, 

An aeronautical engineer who had followed careers first in academia 
and then the aerospace industry. Charyk became the Chief Scientist of 
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the Air Force in January 1959. Five months later he moved up to 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force for Research and Development, 
and the following year he became Under Secretary of the Air Force. 
In these positions he was involved in coordination with the CIA on 
both the U-2 and OXCART projects. In 1963 Charyk left government 
to become the first chairman of the Communications Satellite 
Corporation. 

CUNNINGHAM, James A., Jr. 

An ex-Marine Corps pilot, he became the administrative officer for 
the U-2 project in April 1955. Cunningham handled the day-to-day 
management of the U-2 program and brought only the more complex 
problems to Richard Bissell’s attention. Later he served as the Deputy 
Director of the Office of Special Activities and then Special Assistant 
to the Deputy Director for Science and Technology. 

DONOVAN, Allen F. 

An aeronautical engineer who had helped to design the P-40 fighter 
while working at the Curtiss-Wright Corporation, Donovan was one 
of the founders of the Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory after World 
War 11. He served on several Air Force advisory panels and was a 
strong advocate of the proposed Lockheed CL-282 aircraft. Later he 
became vice president of the Aerospace Corporation. 

DOOLITTLE, James H. 

A vice president of Shell Oil Company and an Army Air Force re¬ 
serve general, Doolittle headed General Eisenhower s Air Staff dur¬ 
ing World War II. After the war Doolittle served on many Air Force 
advisory panels, and in 1954 he chaired a special panel investigating 
the CIA’s covert activities. Doolittle also served on the Technological 
Capabilities Panel and the President’s Board of Consultants on 
Foreign Intelligence Activities. 

DUCKETT, Carl E. 

Headed the Directorate of Science and Technology from September 
1966 until May 1976, first as Acting Deputy Director and then as 
Deputy Director beginning in April 1967. During his tenure, the em¬ 
phasis in the CIA’s overhead reconnaissance program shifted from 
aircraft to satellites. 

DULLES, Allen W. 

DCI from 1953 until 1961. Although initially reluctant to see the CIA 
involved in aerial reconnaissance, which he viewed as the military’s 
area of responsibility, Dulles became a strong supporter of the U-2 
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program when he saw how much intelligence it could gather on the 
Soviet Union. Because his own interests lay more in the area of hu¬ 
man intelligence, he left the management of the reconnaissance pro¬ 
gram in the hands of DDCl Cabell and project director Richard 
Bissell. 

GARDNER, Trevor 

During World War II, Gardner worked on the Manhattan Project, and 
later he headed the General Tire and Rubber Company before starting 
his own research and development firm, the Hycon Company, which 
built aerial cameras. Gardner served as the Secretary of the Air 
Force’s Special Assistant for Research and Development and then as 
the Assistant Secretary for Research and Development during 
Eisenhower’s first term of office. Gardner’s concern about the danger 
of a surprise attack helped lead to the establishment of the 
Technological Capabilities Panel. Gardner also urged the building of 
Lockheed’s CL-282 aircraft. 

GEARY, Leo P. 

Air Force colonel (later brigadier general) who was James 
Cunningham’s Air Force counterpart in the U-2 program. He was in¬ 
strumental in diverting engines from other Air Force projects for use 
in the U-2, and his 10 years with the U-2 project provided a high de¬ 
gree of continuity. 

GOODPASTER, Andrew J. 

An Army colonel who served as President Eisenhower’s Staff 
Secretary from 1954 to 1961. During this period, he was the CIA’s 
point of contact in the White House for arranging meetings with the 
President on the subject of overhead reconnaissance. Goodpaster’s 
later career included service as the supreme commander of NATO and 
then commandant of the US Military Academy at West Point. 


HELMS, Richard M. 

DCI from 1966 to 1973. During his tenure as DCI, the CIA’s manned 
reconnaissance program came under heavy pressure because of com¬ 
petition from the Air Force's reconnaissance program. 


JOHNSON, Clarence L. (Kelly) 

One of the nation’s foremost aeronautical designers, Kelly Johnson 
graduated from the University of Michigan’s School of Aeronautics 
Tn 1933 and began working for the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation. 
During World War II he designed the P-38 fighter, and after the war 
his design successes continued with the F-104 jet fighter, the 
Constellation airliner, and the CIA’s two strategic reconnaissance air¬ 
craft, the U-2 and the OXCART A-12. 
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KIEFER, Eugene P. 

An Air Force officer with a degree in aeronautical engineering who in 
1953 informed a friend at Lockheed of the Air Force’s search for a 
high-altitude reconnaissance aircraft, thus, leading to the initial de¬ 
sign of the CL-282. After leaving the Air Force, Kiefer became 
Richard Bissell’s technical adviser for the OXCART and 
photosatellite programs. 

KILLIAN, James R., Jr. 

President of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Killian 
headed a high-level and very secret study of the nation’s ability to 
withstand a surprise attack. While this project was still under way, he 
and Edwin Land persuaded President Eisenhower to support the de¬ 
velopment of a high-altitude reconnaissance aircraft, the U-2. Later, 
Killian headed Eisenhower’s Board of Consultants for Foreign 
Intelligence Activities, served as his Cabinet-level science adviser, 
and chaired the President’s Science Advisory Board. Killian was also 
chairman of the President’s Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board un¬ 
der John F. Kennedy. 

LAND, Edwin H. 

An extremely talented inventor famous for the development of polar¬ 
izing filters and the instant-film camera. Land also devoted consider¬ 
able time and energy to voluntary government service. During World 
War II, Land worked for the Radiation Laboratories, and after the war 
he served on numerous Air Force advisory panels. As the head of the 
Technological Capabilitites Panel’s study group investigating US in¬ 
telligence-gathering capabilities. Land became a strong advocate of 
the development of a high-altitude reconnaissance aircraft (the 
CL-282) under civilian rather than Air Force control. Land and James 
Killian persuaded President Eisenhower to approve the U-2 project 
and later the first photosatellite project. Land also served on the 
President’s Board of Consultants for Foreign Intelligence Activities. 

LEGHORN, Richard S- 

An MIT graduate in physics, Leghorn joined the Army Air Force in 
1942 and went to work for reconnais.sance expert Col. George 
Goddard. By the time of the invasion of Europe, Leghorn was chief of 
reconnaissance for the 9th Tactical Air Force. After the war. Leghorn 
began preaching the need for ’’pre-D-day” reconnaissance in order to 
gather intelligence on the Soviet Bloc, He returned to the Air Force 
during the Korean war and later worked for Harold Stassen’s 
Disarmament Office. In 1956 he became the head of the Scientific 
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Engineering Institute, an Agency proprietary working on ways to re¬ 
duce the U-2’s vulnerability to radar detection. In 1957 he founded 
Itek Corporation. 

LUNDAHL, Arthur E. 

A Navy photointerpreter during World War 11 and afterward. Lundahl 
became the chief of the Photo-Intelligence Division in 1953. To sup¬ 
port the 11-2 project, he established a separate photo interpretation 
center under Project HTAUTOMAT. Under his leadership the Photo- 
Intelligence Division grew rapidly and achieved office status as the 
Photographic Intelligence Center in 1958. In 1961 Lundahl became 
the first head of the National Photograhic Interpretation Center, which 
combined the photointerpretation efforts of the CIA and the military 
services. 

McCONE, John A. 

DCI from 1961 to 1965. A strong supporter of the CIA’s manned re¬ 
connaissance program, McCone presided over the OXCART’s main 
period of development and pushed for a greater role for the CIA in its 
joint reconnaissance programs with the Depanment of Defense. 

MILLER, Herbert L 

Miller worked in the Office of Scientific Intelligence’s nuclear branch 
and became Richard Bissell’s first deputy for the U-2 project. He later 
left the Agency to work for the Scientific Engineering Institute. 

NORTON, Garrison 

An assistant to Trevor Gardner, Norton became an early supporter of 
the Lockheed CL-282 and started the CIA’s interest in overhead re¬ 
connaissance by informing Philip Strong about the aircraft. Norton 
later became Navy Assistant Secretary for Research and Development 
and was involved with the OXCART program. 

OVERHAGE, Carl F. J. 

After working on the development of Technicolor, Overhage went to 
work for Kodak. He headed the Beacon Hill Panel in 1952 and later 
became director of Lincoln Laboratories. 

PARANGOSKY, John N. 

Parangosky worked for Richard Bissell’s Development Projects Staff 
in the mid-1950s. He served as deputy chief of the Adana U-2 unit in 
1959 and became project manager of the OXCART program from its 
inception through the test flight stage. 
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PERKIN, Richard S, 

President of the Perkin-Elmer Corporation, Perkin was a close friend 
of James Baker and was also a member of several advisory panels, 
including the BEACON HILL project. He helped Baker decide what 
cameras to use in the first U-2 aircraft. 

POWERS, Francis Gary 

An Air Force Reserve Officer who became a CIA U-2 pilot in 1956, 
Powers flew 27 successful missions before being shot down over the 
Soviet Union on 1 May 1960. After his return to the United States in 
exchange for Soviet spy master Rudolf Abel in 1962, Powers was 
cleared of all allegations of misconduct in his mission, capture, trial, 
and captivity. He became a test pilot for Lockheed and later piloted 
light aircraft and helicopters for radio and television stations. He died 
in a helicopter crash on 1 August 1977. 

PURCELL, Edward M. 

A physicist who won a Nobel prize in 1954 lor his work in nuclear 
resonance, Purcell served on a number of advisory bodies, including 
the USAF Scientific Advisory Committee and Edwin Land's 
Technological Capabilities Panel study group. It was Purcell’s ideas 
for reducing the radar cross section of the U-2 that led to the 
OXCART program. Purcell also contributed to the satellite pro¬ 
grams. 

RABORN, William F., Jr. 

DCI from 1965 to 1966, Rabom pushed for the deployment of 
OXCART to the Far East but failed to sway the top officials of the 
Johnson administration. 

REBER, James Q. 

After serving as the Assistant Director for Intelligence Coordination 
in the early 1950s, Reber became the chairman of the Ad Hoc 
Requirements Committee in 1955 and continued to chair this commit¬ 
tee after it was taken over by the US Intelligence Board in I960 and 
renamed the Committee on Overhead Requirements. In 1969 he be¬ 
came the chairman of the USIB’s SIGINT Committee. 

RODGERS, Franklin A. 

Formerly of MIT, Rodgers was the chief engineer at the Scientific 
Engineering Institute who converted the theories of Edward Purcell 
into practical systems to reduce the radar image of the U-2 and espe¬ 
cially the OXCART. 
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SCHLESINGER, James R. 

DCI from February to July 1973, Schlesinger supported the Nixon ad¬ 
ministration’s proposal to terminate the Agency’s U-2 program. 

SCOTT, Roderic M. 

An engineer with Perkin-Elmer who worked with James Baker in de¬ 
signing the first cameras for use in the U-2. Scott helped design the 
30001 camera for the OXCART. 

SCOVILLE, Herbert, Jr. 

In February 1962 Scoville became the first Deputy Director for 
Research, which took over control of the Agency’s reconnaissance 
programs from the Deputy Director for Plans. Frustrated by the lack 
of support from the DCI and the other directorates, he resigned in 
June 1963. 

SEABERG, John 

An aeronautical engineer who was recalled to active duty with the Air 
Force during the Korean war, Seaberg drafted the first specifications 
fora high-flying jet reconnaissance aircraft in 1953. 

STEVER, H- Guyford 

A professor of aeronautical engineering at MIT, Stever served on nu¬ 
merous Air Force advisory panels and later became the Air Force’s 
chief scientist. 

STRONG, Philip G. 

Chief of collection in the Office of Scientific Intelligence, Strong kept 
himself well informed on developments in overhead reconnaissance 
and attended many Air Force advisory panel meetings as an observer. 
In 1954 he learned about the Lockheed CL-282 design and passed the 
information on to Edwin Land’s study group investigating US intelli¬ 
gence-gathering capabilities. 

WHEELON, Albert (“Bud”) D- 

Wheelon became the Deputy Director for Science and Technology in 
August 1963 following the reorganization and renaming of the 
Deputy Director for Research. He held this position until September 
1966. 
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APPENDIX C ____ 

Electronic Devices Carried by the U-2 _ 

From the beginning the U-2 was envisioned as more than a camera 
platform. In fact, the U-2 would ultimately carry only five types of 
photographic equipment but more than 20 different types ot electronic 
devices, some for collecting electronic intelligence (ELINT), others 
(“ferret” equipment) for gathering intelligence on foreign radars, and 
a few for self-protection—electronic countermeasures to defeat en¬ 
emy missile-control radars. 

The various electronic, countermeasures and intelligence-gather¬ 
ing systems designed for the U-2 received designations using Roman 
numerals—Systems I through XXII. The first seven devices were 
built by the Ramo-Wooldridge firm, now part of the TRW 
Corporation. System-I used S- and X-band ELINT receivers to collect 
ground-controlled intercept and air defense signals. Weighing only 
7.7 kilograms, this system was aboard all U-2s from 1955 through 
1959. System-II. a communications and navigation system, never 
worked properly and was canceled. System-Ill. a 16-kilogram VHF 
recorder for communications intelligence (COMINT), was never used 
and was transferred to the Navy in 1958. System-IV, a ferret device 
that recorded electromagnetic energy in the 150- to 4,000-MHz range 
was used on 16 mi.ssions between 1957 and 1959, when it was given 
to the Air Force. System-V was similar to System-l but covered nine 
wave bands. The device was so heavy that U-2s using it could not 
carry a camera system. System-V was used on only three missions 
and was replaced by the lighter weight System-VI that covered the P-, 
L-, S-. and X-band frequencies and could be used with either the A or 
B camera. System-VI was used from 1959 through 1966. 

The growing need for data on Soviet missile development led to 
a contract with the firm of Haller-Raymond-Brown (HRB) to build a 
missile-telemetry intercept system as quickly as possible. The result¬ 
ing device (System-VII) could record up to 12 minutes ot data from 
six simultaneous frequencies. This unit first saw service on 9 June 
1959 and was used on another 22 missions during the next year. 
Following modifications to make System-VII suitable for use by the 
Navy, the designation was changed to System-V Ill. 

System-IX was an electronic-countermeasures (ECM) device for 
generating false-angle information in response to X-band radar pulses 
from surface-to-air missile radars. Also known as the Mark-30, the 
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unit was manufactured by the Granger Company. One of these de¬ 
vices was aboard Gary Powers’ U-2 when he was shot down. 

System-X was a modification of the HRB’s System-V[I that was 
specially built in 1962 for a mission over the Soviet Union that never 
took place. Systems-XI through XV were ECM devices used by U-2s 
overflying China and North Vietnam during the Vietnam war. 
System-XVI was a passive HUNT collector. 

System-XVII was built by HRB-Singer as a result of an October 
1963 USIB requirement for the collection of antiballistic-missile 
(ABM) data from Saryshagan. The system was to be deployed in a 
U-2 that would fly over western China, along the Sino-Soviet border, 
collecting data on the ABMs being tested at Saryshagan. By the time 
the unit was completed in 1965, however, the tipoff lime before test 
launches had been reduced from almost 24 hours to less than an hour, 
making it impossible to stage U-2 missions in lime to collect the data. 

In the late 1960s, additional ECM systems were needed to coun¬ 
ter the increasing threats posed by more accurate SAMs and higher 
flying aircraft. System-XX was specifically designed to counter the 
acquisition and guidance radars used by MIG aircraft, and 
System-XXII was an infrared jammer to counter air-to-air missiles. 
System-XXI, a COMINT package that replaced the much older 
System-III, was originally developed for the OXCART program and 
was later adapted for use aboard the follow-on U-2, the U-2R. 
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APPENDIX D 


U-2 Overflights of the Soviet Union, 

4 July 1954-1 May 1960 


Date 

Mission 

Pilot 

Airfield 

Unit 

Payload 

Route 

4 July 1956 

2013 

Stockman 

Wiesbaden 

A 

A-2 

East Germany, Poland, Minsk, 
Leningrad, Estonia, Latvia, Poland 

5 July 1956 

2014 

Vito 

Wiesbaden 

A 

A-2 

East Germany, Warsaw, Minsk, 
Moscow, Estonia, Latvia, 

Lithuania, Poland 

9 July 1956 

2020 

Knutson 

Wiesbaden 

A 

A-2 

East Germany, Poland, Minsk, 
Poland 

9 July 1956 

2021 

Overstreet 

Wiesbaden 

A 

A-2 

Czechoslovakia. Vienna, Hungary. 
L’vov, Kiev, Minsk, Poland 

lO'JuIy 1956 

2024 

Dunaway 

Wiesbaden 

A 

A-2 

Poland, Kishinev, Kerch’, 
Sevastopol’, Simferopol’, Odessa, 
Romania, Hungary 

20 November 1956 

4016 

Powers 

Adana 

B 

A-2 

Iran, Yerevan, Baku, Asiara, 
Caucasus 

18 March 1957 

4020 

Cherbonneaux 

Adana 

B 

Sys-V 

Soviet border to Afghanistan, 
Azerbaijan, Armenia, Georgia 

20 June 1957 

6005 

Rand 

Eielson 

C 

B 

Khaylyulya, Ust’-Kamchatsk, 
Kozyrevsk. Karaganskiy-Ostrov 

5 August 1957 

4035 

Edens 

Lahore 

B 

B 

Afghanistan, Tashkent, Tyuratam, 
Kazalinsk, Aral Sea 

11 August 1957 

4039 

McMurray 

Lahore 

B 

B 

Alma-Ata. Ust’-Kamenogorsk, 
Sinkiang 

21 August 1957 

4045 

Snider 

Lahore 

B 


Novokuznetsk, Tomsk 

21 August 1957 

4048 

Jones 

Lahore 

B 

A-2 

Lake Balkhash, Karaganda, Omsk. 
Alma-Ata 
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4 July 195^1 May 1960 (continued) 






Date 

Mission 

Pitot 

Airfield 

Unit 

Payload 

Route 

22 August 1957 

4049 

Birkhead 

Lahore 

B 

A-2 

Merket Bazar, Kuidja, Abakan, 
Krasnoyarsk, Kansk, Sinkiang 

22 August 1957 

4050 

Cherbonneaux 

Lahore 

B 

A-2 

Lake Balkhash, Semipalatinsk. 
Bamaui. Prokop’yevsk, 
Novokuznetsk. Leninogorsk 

28 August 1957 

4058 

Jones 

Lahore 

B 

A-2 

Dushanbe, Tashkent, Tyuratam. 
Kazalinsk, Aral Sea 

10 September 1957 

4059 

Hail 

Adana 

B 

A-2 

Krasnovodsk, Gur’yev, 

Astrakhan*, Tbilisi 

16 September 1957 

6008 

Baker 

Eielson 

C 

A-2 

Kamchatka Peninsula. Milkovo 

13 October 1957 

2040 

Stockman 

Giebelstadt 

A 

A-2 

Norway, Finland, Murmansk, 
Kandalaksha 

1 March 1958 

6011 

Crull 

Atsugi 

C 

A-2 

Dal’nerechensk, Khabarovsk, 
Blagoveshchensk, Belagorsk, 
Komsomolsk, Sovetskaya Gavan’ 

9 July 1959 

4125 

Knutson 

Peshawar 

B 

B 

Tyuratam for suspected Sputnik 
launch 

6 December 1959 

8005 

Robinson * 

Peshawar 

B 

B 

Kuybyshev, Kapustin Yar, 

Caucasus 

5 February 1960 

8009 

Mac Arthur' 

Peshawar 

B 

B 

Tyuratam, Kazan 

9 April 1960 

4155 

Erickson 

Peshawar 

B 

B 

Lake Balkhash, Semipalatinsk, 
Kyzylespe, Dzhezhkazgan, 

Tyuratam 

1 May 1960 

4154 

Powers 

Peshawar 

6 

B 

Tyuratam, Kyshtym, Sverdlovsk; 
downed by SAM 


' RAF pilot 
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APPENDIX E _____ 

Unmanned Reconnaissance Projects _ 

aquiline 

In the early 1960s, there were many problems In obtaining coverage 
of hostile territory. The U-2 was too vulnerable to Soviet sur¬ 
face-to-air missiles, as had been demonstrated by losses over the 
Soviet Union, Cuba, and the People’s Republic of China. The 
OXCART was still under development and even when completed 
might prove vulnerable to Soviet radars and missiles. Although safe 
from interception, the newly developed photosatellites could not pro¬ 
vide coverage of a desired target on short notice. Because several of 
the intelligence community’s primary targets such as Cuba and the 
new Soviet radar installation at Tallinn (Estonia) were not located 
deep in hostile territory, CIA scientists and engineers began to con¬ 
sider the possibility of using small, unmanned aircraft for aerial 
reconnaissance. They believed that recent advances in the minia¬ 
turization of electronic technology would make possible the 
development of a reconnaissance vehicle with a very-low-radar cross 
section and small visual and acoustical signatures. Such a vehicle 
could reconnoiter an area of interest without the hostile country real¬ 
izing that it had been overflown. 

In mid-1965, David L. Christ, chief of the Office of Research 
and Development’s Applied Physics Division, and Frank Briglia of 
the same office began working on the concept of a small, inexpensive 
aircraft that would be about the size of a large bird and could carry 
various payloads for photography, nuclear sensing, and ELINT collec¬ 
tion. ORD soon formed a Special Projects Group to develop the air¬ 
craft with Briglia as the project manager. Only one firm—the Douglas 
Aircraft Company—responded favorably to a request for proposal 
to study the feasibility of a low-altitude reconnaissance system. On 
15 November 1965, Douglas received a study contract. This was 
followed by two Agency contracts on 21 November 1966 for the 
development of an operational low-altitude intelligence-gathering 
system. Further contracts followed in 1968 and 1969. 

The AQUILINE prototype developed by Douglas Aircraft 
(which became part of McDonnell-Doug las in 1969 as the result of a 
merger) was essentially a powered glider with an 8.5-foot wingspan. 
The aircraft weighed only 105 pounds. AQUILINE’s tail-mounted en¬ 
gine drove a two-bladed prof>eller. Powered by a small 3.5-horse¬ 
power two-cycle engine originally developed by the McCullough 
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■' ■■■■- Corporation for chainsaw ^ I 

Project AQUILINE I--- 


In 1968 tests on an AQUILINE prototype at Randsburg Wash on 
the US Navy’s Naval Ordnance Test Station at China Lake, 
California, showed that the aircraft was extremely difficult to see. To 
assist pilots of chase aircraft in keeping AQUILINE in sight, its entire 
upper surface was painted bright orange: even so. sighting remained 
difficult. 

The testing process was very hard on AQUILINE because it was 
recovered by flying it into a net close to the ground, which almost al¬ 
ways caused some damage to the wings or propeller. As a result, one 
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or more of the aircraft was always being repaired, and eventually 
three of the five AQUILINE prototypes were destroyed in testing. 


At this point the project was. n i med over m the Offire of Special 
Activities for operational testing] [Flight tests 

showed the aircraft to be successful by the standards originally set for 
the project in 1967, as it flew 130 miles and obtained very high reso¬ 
lution photography of a target before returning successfully to the 
original launchsite. However, improving AQUILINE sufficiently to 
make it a practical long-range reconnaissance system was estimated 
to cost another $35 million and take two to three years. On the recom¬ 
mendation of DDS&T C arl Duckett on I November 1971, Project 
AQUILINE was canceled. I 
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' ■ AXILLARY 

Project AXILLARY Project AQUILINE was still under development, its chief aero- 

dynamicist, Charles N. Adkins, left the program because he believed 
that its escalating costs would prevent it from ever producing a de¬ 
ployable aircraft. He wanted to build a small, inexpensive re¬ 
mote-controlled aircraft to test a low-cost lightweight autopilot 
currently being developed by ORD. Under a S5,000 time-and-materi- 
als contract with Melpar, Incorporated, Adkins hired a local mode! 
aircraft builder to assemble and modify a standard Hawk-750 glider 
kit and power it with a rear-mounted engine and pusher propeller. 
Following a series of successful test flights, Adkins installed a small 
camera and took a number of aerial photographs. 



By this time the effort to build a ‘‘Miniature Multi-Purpose 
Airborne Vehicle” had become known as Project AXILLARY. 
Melpar, Inc., received a second contract for 550,000 to install ORD’s 
autopilot in the aircraft, and the project managers now began search¬ 
ing for a use for their vehicle. The two main possibilites were (I) as a 
short-range reconnaissance vehicle for use in a peace-monitoring or 
intelligence-gathering system and (2) as a short-range warhead deliv¬ 
ery system. In 1971 the Office of Special Activities evaluated 
AXILLARY flight-testing and determined that the small model air¬ 
craft was not .suitable for use as a covert reconnaissance vehicle be¬ 
cause of its large radar cross .section and significant accoustical 
signature. The aircraft’s radar signature made it potentially useful as a 


kveapons systems, however. OR D suggested that AX ILLARY be 
jquipped with a radar-homing unit [ [which would 

make it an inexpensive means for i ^ I 

iurface-to-air missile systems in North Vietnam. The Director of 
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343 


Defense Research and Engineering, John Foster, liked the concept and 
provided DOD funding for ORD to develop two versions of 
AXILLARY, one with a radar-homer and one with a television recon¬ 
naissance package. The radar homing system proved successful as 
AXILLARY sought out and destroyed a radar during testing at China 
Lake Naval Air Station. However, the end of US involvement in 
Vietnam in early 1973 led to the cancellati on of further DOD funding, 
and AXILLARY was placed on the shelf.l 
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lNQUIRB=DOC35D 
ITEM N0=00289316 

DTG ■ 261107Z JUN 96 

prom FM FBIS LONDON UK 

TO TO RUCWAAA/FBIS RESTON VA 

RHDLCNE/CINCUSNAVEUR LONDON t3K//N2// 

RHEBAAA/DOE WASH DC//HN-30// 

RHFPAAA/UTAIS RAMSTEIN AB GE//INOW// 

RHFTAAA/OSIA EUROPE RHEIN MAIN AB GE 
RHHJJAA/JICPAC HONOLULU HI 
RHHJJPI/PACOM IDHS HONOLULU HI 
RHHMUNA/USCINCPAC HONOLULU HI 
RUCBAIC/AIC NORFOLK VA 
RUCBAIC/AIC NORFOLK VA//DIIC// 

RUCOXAQ/FITRON ONE ZERO ONE//320// 

RUCWAAA/FBIS RESTON VA//MIL// 

RUDKFMA/STOCKHOLM SWC 
RUDKE^T/AMEMBASSY COPENHAGEN 
RUDKTA/AMEMBASSY TALLINN 
RUDKVN/AMEMBASSY VILNIUS 
RUDMONI/ONI WASHINGTON DC//2140// 

RUDPMAX/FAISA FT BRAGG NC 
RUDPWDC/DA AMHS WASHINGTON DC 
RUEAIIS/STORAGE CENTER FBIS RESTON VA 
RUEALGX/DEFINTAGNCY WASH DC 
RUEDADI/AFOSI IOC BOLLING AFB DC 
RUEHC/SECSTATE WASHINGTON DC//INR/CEE// 

RUEHHE/AMEMBASSY HELSINKI 
RUEHMO/AMEMBASSY MOSCOW 
RUEHRA/AMEMBASSY RIGA 
RUEHVEN/USMISSION USVIENNA 
RUEOAYA/CDR NGIC CHARLOTTESVILLE VA 
RUERBFA/CDR2DAD FT HOOD TX//G2 ACE// 

RUESFV/FBIS VIENNA AU 
RUESFW/FBIS WARSAW PL 
RUESMF/PBIS MOSCOW RS 
RUETIAV/MPC FT GEO G MEADE MD 
RUFDNEU/CDR USASETAF VICENZA IT//AESE-CMO// 
RUFGAID/USCINCEUR INTEL VAIHINGEN GE 
RUFOADA/JAC MOLESWORTH RAF MOLESWORTH UK 
RUFQBBA/US SURVEY SEC SHAPE BE 
RUHBABA/CG III MEF//G-2// 

RUWSMXI/AMC INTEL CEN SCOTT AFB IL//INO// _ . 

RUWSMXI/USCINCTRANS INTEL C^ 'SCOTT AFB IL//J2-0/J2-j// ' 
RUWTNOK/HQ USSPACECOM PETERSON AFB CO//POLAD// 
RXDBHW/CINCNORTHWEST UAJ 
RXFNDA/COMMNORTH//JOINTINT// 

RXFPSH/SHAPE BE//PIO// 

CONTROLS 

UNCLAS 3V/LITH ClSMIL 
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WARNING: ATTN WSPOPO 
SERIAD: LD2606110796 

BODY 

COUNTRY: LITHUANIA 

SUBJ: POLICE OFFICERS SPOT UFO; RAPID REACTION FORCE ALERTED 

SOURCE: MOSCOW ITAR-TASS WORLD SERVICE IN RUSSIAN 0920 GMT 
26 JUN 96 

TEXT: 


BY VLADAS BURBULIS 

FBIS TRANSLATED TEXT VILNIUS, 26 JUN -- AN UNIDENTIFIED FLYING 
OBJECT (UFO) , SPOTTED NEAR THE LITHUANIAN BORDER ON 25 JUNE BY TWO 
DUTY MOTOR POLICE PATROL OFFICERS JAUNIUS POZERA AND LAIMIS 
KRAUJALIS PLACED THE WHOLE VILIUS POLICE ON THE ALERT. VEHICLE 
LOADS OF SOLDIERS FROM THE ARAS RAPID REACTION FORCE, SNIFFER DOGS 
AND POLICE REINFORCEMENTS IMMEDIATELY ARRIVED ON THE SCENE OF THE 
EMERGENCY. 

ACCORDING TO THE EYEWITNESS'S ACCOUNTS, AT ABOUT 0030 IN THE 
EARLY MORNING, ON THE VILNIUS-MEDININKAI ROAD, NEAR THE VILLAGE OF 
NEMEZIS, XO KM FROM THE CAPITAL, AT AN ALTITUDE OF 20-30 METERS 
ABOVE THE GROUND, THEY NOTICED A SPHERICAL OBJECT HANGING AND 
"PULSING, " ALTERNATELY SHRINKING AND EXPANDING. AT THE SAME TIME, 
THEY HEARD WHAT THEY DESCRIBED AS "A STRANGE SOUND LIKE AN ELECTRIC 
OR ELECTRONIC CRACKLE, " WANTING TO TAKE A CLOSER LOOK AT THE UFO, 
THE POLICEMEN MOVED TOWARD IT. WHEN THEY HAD ADVANCED ABOUT SO 
METERS THROUGH THE LONG GRASS,- THE POLICE SAID, THE SPHERE MOVED 
AWAY, ROSE HIGHER AND RAPIDLY DEPARTED IN THE DIRECTION OF VILNIUS. 

THE POLICEMEN WATCHED THE UFO FOR ABOUT HALF AN HOUR. ON THEIR 
ARRIVAL AT THE SCENE OF THE "EMERGENCY", MEMBERS OF THE CIVIL 
DEFENSE DEPARTMENT, SERVICEMEN FROM THE SPECIAL FORCES AND 
COMMISSIONERS OF THE CAPITAL'S POLICE CAREFULLY STUDIED THE AREA, 
MEASURED THE BACKGROUND RADIATION AND TAPE-RECORDED THE STRANGE 
SOUND, WHICH WAS STILL HEARD IN THE AREA AFTER THE DISAPPEARANCE OF 
THE UFO. THE SNIFFER DOGS DID NOT DISCOVER ANYTHING SUSPICIOUS AND 
BEHAVED QUIETLY. BUT IT WAS NOTED THAT THE TALL GRASS AROUND THE 
PLACE OVER WHICH THE SPHERE HAD "HUNG" WAS FLATTENED TO A RADIUS OF 
10 METERS. 

LITHUANIAN SCIENTISTS HAVE NOT YET EXPRESSED AN OPINION ON THE 
APPEARANCE OF THIS UFO NEAR VILNIUS. POLICE COMMISSIONER VALENTINAS 
JUCHNEVICIUS SAID IN A RADIO INTERVIEW TODAY THAT BOTH OFFICERS WHO 
WATCHED THE SHINING OBJECT "ARE PSYCHOLOGICALLY HEALTHY, NORMAL 
PEOPLE, NOT NOTED FOR CRANKINESS." 

THIS REPORT MAY CONTAIN COPYRIGHTED MATERIAL. COPYING AND 
DISSEMINATION IS PROHIBITED WITHOUT PERMISSION OF THE COPYRIGHT 
OWNERS. 
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INQU1RE=D0C33D 
ITEM NO=OOS63722 

DTG - 2522382 JAN 96 

FROM FM FBIS ABIDJAN IV 

TO TO RUCWAAA/FBIS RESTON VA 

RHDLCNE/CINCUSNAVEUR LONDON UK//N2// 

RHHJJAA/JICPAC HONOLULU HI 
RHIUFAA/CDR JPOTFSWA//AOCP-POG/ANALYST// 

RUCLBBA/USCENTAF SHAW AFB SC//A2// 

RUCLBMA/330SS EGLIN AFB FL//OSN// 

RUCMACC/CDR PSYOPGP FT BRAGG NC//ASOF-POG-SB// 

RUCQAAA/USCINCCENT INTEL CEN MACDILL AFB FL 
RUCWAAA/FBIS RESTON VA//POLCH// 

RUDHNIS/DIRNAVCRIMINVSERV WASHINGTON DC 
RUDHSIC/CDRUSASOIC WASH DC//DIS// 

RUDMQAN/MARCORINTACT DET QUANTICO VA 
RUDPMAX/FAISA FT BRAGG NC 
RUDPWDC/DA AMHS WASHINGTON DC 

RUEABND/DRUG ENFORCEMENT ADMIN HQ WASHINGTON DC//POL// 

RUEAllS/STORAGE CENTER FBIS RESTON VA 
RUEALGX/DEFINTAGNCY WASH DC 
RUEBFGA/VOA WASHINGTON DC 
ROEDADA/AFISA AMHS BOLLING AFB DC 
RUEHNR/AMEMBASSY NAIROBI 
RDETIAV/MPC FT GEO G MEADE MD 

RUFOADA/JAC MOLESWORTH RAF MOLESWORTH UK//DOAM// 

RUFQBBA/US SURVEY SEC SHAPE BE 
RUWTAEA/NAIC WRIGHT PATTERSON AFB OH//TAI// 

CONTROLS 
UNCLAS 8B 


WARNING: 

SERIAL; 

BODY 

COUNTRY: 

SUBJ; 

SOURCE: 
TEXT: 


ATTN CIFM 
AB2501223896 

SOMALIA 

SOMALILAND PRESIDENT EGAL SPEAKS ON MYSTERIOUS BOMB BLAST 
LONDON BBC WORLD SERVICE IN ENGLISH 1705 GMT 25 JAN 96 


FROM THE "FOCUS ON AFRICA" PROGRAM 

FBIS TRANSCRIBED TEXT THERE HAVE BEEN REPORTS THIS WEEK OF 
MYSTERIOUS EXPLOSIONS IN THE REMOTE EASTERN REGION OF THE SELF- 
DECLARED REPUBLIC OF SOMALILAND. THEY APPARENTLY OCCURRED IN 
DECEMBER, BUT BECAUSE OF THE REMOTE NATURE OF THE AREA HAVE BEEN 
SLOW COMING TO LIGHT. THE BLASTS HAVE BEEN ATTRIBUTED TO VARIOUS 
CAUSES FROM UNIDENTIFIED FLYING OBJECTS , UFO'S, TO ROCKET TESTS. 
WELL, SOMALILAND LEADER, MOHAMED EGAL, HAS BEEN LOOKING INTO THE 
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MATTER. ON THE LINE TO HARGESA, TIMOTHY ECOTT ASKED HIM WHAT HE 
THOUGHT HAD BEEN GOING ON. 

BEGIN RECORDING EGAL WE HAVE THESE MYSTERIOUS REPORTS FROM 
OUR NOMADIC POPULATION THERE, AND THEN, I SENT A FOUR-MAN 
COMMISSION, TWO DOCTORS, A VETERAN DOCTOR, AND ONE MINISTER, AND 
THEY HAVE SUBMITTED TO US A REPORT, WHICH IS VERY, VERY ALARMING. 

THEY SAID THAT THEY WENT THERE ALMOST A FORTNIGHT AFTER THIS THING 
HAS TAKEN PLACE AND THEY FOUND MOST OF THE ANIMALS IN THE AREA ARE 
STILL IN A SORT OF A DEMENTED STAGE. THEY WERE NOT GRAZING, THEY 
WERE JUST STAMPEDING ALL OVER THE PLACE. 

ECOTT YOU SAID THE ANIMALS WERE DEMENTED. WHAT ABOUT THE 
PEOPLE LIVING THERE? 

EGAL SOME OF THEM, WHO WERE VERY CLOSE TO THE AREA, HAVE GOT 
SKIN RASHES, AND SOME OF THEM ARE HAVING VERY, VERY BIG PROBLEM. 

THEY ARE ALMOST (?SHEDDING THEIR OUTER SKIN), THERE ARE WORDS 
INDISTINCT BOILS ALL OVER THE PLACE, AND SOME OF THEM ARE HAVING 
STOMACH ACHES, YOU KNOW, AND VERY UNUSUAL MOTIONS -- STOMACH MOTION 
-- AND A LOT OF SYMPTOMS HAVE BEEN REPORTED. WE ARE SENDING BACK 
SOME DOCTORS TO ACTUALLY EVALUATE THE HUMAN DAMAGE AND THE ANIMAL 
DAMAGE THAT HAS BEEN DONE. 

ECOTT DID ANYONE GET AN EYEWITNESS ACCOUNT OF WHAT THIS 
EXPLOSION MIGHT HAVE BEEN CAUSED BY? 

EGAL THE PEOPLE WHO WERE THERE, YOU KNOW, THE STORIES THEY TELL 
IS THAT THEY HEARD NO NOISE. APPARENTLY WHATEVER EXPLODED WAS 
MOVING AT A SUPERSONIC SPEED, BECAUSE THERE WAS NO PRIOR NOISE OR 
ANYTHING LIKE THAT. YOU KNOW, THEY JUST HEARD A VERY, VERY, VERY 
LOUD EXPLOSION WHICH HAS TAKEN PLACE AND THE LIGHT, YOU KNOW, THE 
LIGHT OF THE EXPLOSION IN THE AIR. THE AREA IS SO BIG THAT THEY 
DIDN'T HAVE THE CAPABILITY OR THE TIME TO INVESTIGATE THE WHOLE 
GROUND AND TRY AND PICK UP ANY DEBRIS THAT MIGHT HAVE FALLEN. THEY 
HAVEN'T BEEN ABLE TO DO THAT. 

ECOTT WHATEVER YOUR AUTHORITY IS CLAIMING THAT THIS MIGHT HAVE 
BEEN, SOME OF THE NEWS AGENCIES ARE TALKING ABOUT UFO'S. 

EGAL NO, NO, NO, NO, WE ARE NOT MAKING ANY CLAIMS OF THAT OR 
ANY FANTASTIC CLAIMS LIKE THAT, YOU KNOW. WHAT WE THINK HAPPENED IS 
THAT THERE MUST HAVE BEEN A MISSILE FIRED FROM SOMEWHERE, WHICH HAS 
EXPLODED EITHER DELIBERATELY OVER OUR COUNTRY OR WHETHER IT HAS 
EXPLODED INADVERTENTLY, WE CAN'T TELL. SO, WHAT WE ARE ASKING NOW, 
PEOPLE LIKE THE ENGLISH, AND FRENCH, AND ESPECIALLY THE AMERICANS 
WHO MONITOR THE WORLD, THEY MUST KNOW WHAT HAPPENED, YOU KNOW. THEY 
DEFINITELY KNOW WHAT HAPPENED, THEY ARE MONITORING THE WHOLE WORLD, 
RECONNAISSANCE 24 HOURS A DAY, YOU KNOW. AND THEY KNOW WHAT 
HAPPENED. IF IT WAS SADDAM HUSAYN WHO FIRED THE MISSILE, IT WOULD 
HAVE BEEN IN THE HEADLINES ALL OVER THE WORLD. BUT APPARENTLY 
WHOEVER FIRED THE MISSILE IS STILL IN THE GOOD BOOKS OF THOSE WHO 
KNOW, AND THEY DON'T WANT TO PUBLICIZE IT. BUT WE WANT TO KNOW WHAT 
HAPPENED TO US SO THAT AT LEAST WE WILL KNOW HOW TO DEAL WITH IT, 

ECOTT IS ANYBODY OFFERING YOU HELP TO INVESTIGATE AND TO LOOK 
AFTER THE PEOPLE YOU SAY HAVE BEEN INJURED? 

EGAL WELL, WE HAVE SENT IT -- YES --TO THE AMERICAN EMBASSY, 

YOU KNOW. WE HAVE SENT IT TO THE BRITISH EMBASSY, WE HAVE SENT IT 
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TO THE FRENCH EMBASSY, AND WE HAVE SENT TO THE BBC, AND TO THE 
REUTERS AND PEOPLE LIKE THAT, YOU KNOW. NOBODY HAS YET RESPONDED, 
BUT WE HAVE MADE THE APPEAL AND WE ARE STILL MAKING IT. END 
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SEQUENCE NR; MSG90180018 USER4 
CLASSIF; UNCLASSIFIED 


ID; 44917-92OCTQ5/09.02.55/ 


TEXT: RATUZYUW RUDKCSA3478 1051932-UUUU—RUCIAEA. 
DE RUDKMKA ^3478 1051920 
ZNR UUUUU ZYN_ 


TO'raCWAAB'-FBrS RESTON VA •’ 

RHCGSRA CDR FORSCOM FT MCPHERSON GA AFIN lOT 

RHDIAAA 480TH RTG LANGLEY AFB VA INPAR 

RHEGLAI DOE LANL INTELLIGENCE DIVISION IT STILLMAN 

RHEGLLL DOE LAWRENCE LIVERMORE LAB L-389 

RHEGSNM SANDIA NATIONAL LABORATORY 9110 PATRICIA NEWMAN 

RUADJHA CDR500THMIGP CP ZAMA JA lAGPD-AS 

RUADJNA DET 4 FTD YOKOTA AB JA 

RUCBSAA USCINCLANT NORFOLK VA J2 

RUCEAAM USSPACECOM INTEL CEN CHEYENNE MTN AFB CO JSIC 
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WARNING: FOUO—DUE TO COPYRIGHT OR OTHER RESTRICTIONS, THIS ITEM I 
INTENDED FOR USE ONLY BY U.S« GOVERNMENT CONSUMERS. 
WARNING: A VIDEOTAPE OF THE NEWSCAST SUMMARIZED BELOW CAN BE ORDER; 

FROM THE FBIS TV CENTER. TAPES NOT ORDERED WITHIN 30 DAY; 
WILL BE ERASED. 

SERIAL: LD1504191890 


ATTN TV CENTER 

COPY TO MOD {2), LIAISON (2), AG 
PROGRAM SUMMARY — PAR 90- 002 

PARIS ANTENNE-2 TELEVISION IN FRENCH 1800 GMT 15 APR 90 


SUBJ: PROGRAM SUMMARY — PAR 90- 002 

SOURCE: PARIS ANTENNE-2 TELEVISION IN FRENCH 1800 GMT 15 APR 90 

TEXT: 

//((PRESENTED BY PHILIPPE GASSOT; RECEPTION FAIR)) 

1. (0:53) EASTER CELEBRATIONS IN ROME, LINKED UP WITH MOSCOW FC 
THE TIME. REPORT OVER VIDEO SHOWS POPE ADDRESSING CROWD. 

2. (2:10) REPORT OVER VIDEO OF EASTER CELEBRATIONS IN ROMj^IAN, 
BULGARIA, POLAND. 

3. (2:53) VIDEO REPORT FROM JERUSALEM, SHOWING SETTLERS IN 
CHURCH BUILDING, DEMONSTRATIONS FOR AND AGAINST, INTERVIEW WITH PEA 
NOW ACTIVIST. 

4/ (4:54) REPORT OVER VIDEO OF EASTER IN BERLIN. 

5. (5:20) VIDEO REPORT FROM LITHUANIA, SHOWING LANDSBERGIS 

JOINING WITH EASTER WORSHIPPERS. 

6/ (7:25) BOMB EXPLOSION IN PERU KILLS POLICEMEN. 

7/ (7:44) REPORT OVER VIDEO OF MAN TRYING TO PLACE WREATH IN 

BEIJING. 

8. (8:21) VIDEO REPORT OF ARRIVAL OF MANDELA IN LONDON, AND 

REHEARSALS FOR TOMORROW'S CONCERT. INTERVIEW WITH SINGER JIM KERR. 

9/_ (10:07) STRANGEWAYS REVOLT CONTINUES IN UK. 

10. (10:20) REPORT OVER-VIDEO OF HILLSBOROUGH COMMEMORATION. 

11. (10:52J) RED CROSS STAGES PRACTICE DISASTER RESCUE IN PARIS 
VIDEO REPORT. INTERVIEW WITH ORGANIZER AND PARTICIPANTS. 

12. (13:33) VIDEO REPORT ON ARMS INDUSTRY, SHOWING TANKS BEING 
TESTED, CONNECTED WITH NEW STATUS OF GIAT (MN GROUPEMENT DES 
INDUSTRIES D’ARMEMENTS TERRESTRES) WHICH IS TO BECOME A NATIONAL 
COMPANY FROM 1 JULY. INTERVIEW WITH MANAGING DIRECTOR PIERRE 
CHIQUET EXPLAINING HOW IT AIMS TO EXPAND ITS ACTIVITIES. 

13. (17:04) VIDEO REPORT OF FATE OF ABANDONED CHILDREN IN FRANC: 
AND THEIR FOSTER PARENTS. 

14. (20:04) TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF DEATH OF SARTRE: ARCHIVE 

FOOTAGE. INTERVIEW WITH SERGE REGGIANI ABOUT HIS ROLE IN A SARTRE 
PREMIERE. _ 

15. (23:00) 

16. (24:25) Cto lN(S. - 
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